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PEEFACE. 


The  following  Easy  Lessons  were  written  to  satisfy  the 
repeated  demands  made  on  The  Nation  by  the  Irish  public 
to  supply  til  em  with  rudimental  knowledge  in  the  lan- 
guage of  fatherland. 

They  are  now  reproduced  in  a  book  form,  revised  and 
improved  by  the  writer.  His  only  object,  first  in  compos- 
ing and  now  in  republishing  them,  has  been,  to  afford 
those  who  are  mere  nurslings  in  Gaelic  the  milk  of  Irish 
elementary  knowledge  at  once  light  and  nutritive ;  and  to 
circulate  more  widely  than  ever  the  language  of  Old  Eire. 

Of  the  six  groups  which  compose  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages,  the  Keltic  has  been  proved  by  J.  C. 
Zeiiss,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  be,  the  most  important  as  it  is  the  most  ancient. 

From  the  analogies  introduced  in  the  Lessons  between 
the  languages  of  Europe  and  Gaelic,  the  lovers  of  philology 
will,  it  is  hoped,  derive  an  additional  zest  to  cultivate  a 
knowledge  of  Irish,  the  largest  and  most  extended  divi- 
sion of  the  Keltic  group ;  while  the  mere  learner,  being 
amply  supplied  besides  with  easy  instructive  matter,  can, 
without  attending  to  this  foreign  element,  obtain  from 
them  sufficient  rudimental  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  Gael. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  Easy  Lessons,  philosophic 
deductions  from    the  general   and  special  principles   of 
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language  are  unnecessarily  introduced.  Those  who  would 
BO  object  should  bear  mind  that  nothing,  no  matter  how 
simple,  can  to  a  learner  appear  easy  unless  he  knows  the 
principles  on  which  its  objective  truth  is  founded.  In 
order  therefore  to  knoiv  whatever  we  learn,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  philosophic  truths  from  which 
such  knowledge  is  derived.  With  a  few  admirable  excep- 
tions, the  works  already  published  more  or  less  elementary 
in  Irish,  have  been  written  with  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  philosophy  or  peculiar  genius  of  the  language,  and  are 
found,  therefore,  to  be  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  the 
study  of  our  venerable  tongue  agreeable  to  students. 

Works  still  more  simple,  or  at  least  more  concise  than 
the  present  Volume,  may  yet  be  produced.  Indeed,  should 
these  Easy  Lessons  meet  encouragement,  smaller  and 
cheaper  introductory  works  intended  for  the  use  of  Schoolsy 
shall,  with  God's  blessing,  be  published. 

To  make  these  Lessons  as  fully  available  as  possible,  the 
learner  should  not  only  repeat  the  sentences  formed  in 
each  exercise,  but  from  the  aid  furnished  him  in  the  several 
Vocabularies,  he  should  strive  to  form  new  sentences  of  his 
own,  according  to  the  grammatical  instructions  imparted 
in  each  Lesson.  This  process  he  should  repeat  again  and 
again,  saying  several  times  over  the  same  word  or  words 
under  new  combinations.  This  practice,  continued  with 
perseverance,  will  make  the  young  learner  become,  in  a 
very  short  time,  a  master  of  the  language. 

Feast  oi?  All  Sauits,  1S59. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  five  years  this  little  work  has  gone  Ihrongh  three  editions. 
The  demand  has  been  steadily  increasing.  On  this  account  the 
fourth  thousand  is  now  issued. 

Some  ten  years  ago  written  Irish  had  been  nigh  reckoned  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Not  so  to-day  ;  it  is  written,  as  well  as  read 
and  spoken,  by  thousands  of  the  growing  youth — young  men  and 
maidens — in  many  parishes  thoughout  Connaught.  In  several 
districts  through  Ireland,  persons  who  ought  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  their  mother  tongue — if  for  no  higher  motive,  for 
the  sake,  at  least,  of  learning  and  scholarship — actually  neglect 
or  despise  it :  still  there  are  found  many  young  men,  after  the 
manner  of  the  learned  and  lamented  Thomas  Davis,  endeavouring 
by  private  study  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  tongue  which  it 
was  their  misfortune,  in  earlier  days,  not  to  have  heard — or  if  they 
heard,  not  to  have  appreciated.  Of  our  own  knowledge,  we 
are  aware  that  there  exists  a  patriotic  rivalry  in  this  respect 
amongst  the  students  of  several  colleges  in  Ireland,  France, 
Rome,  Spain,  in  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  the  United  States. 
The  "  Easy  Lessons"  have  found  their  way  to  "  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 

This  little  work,  and  the  '*  College  Irish  Grammar,"  of 
which  it  is  the  complement,  are  prized  in  an  especial  manner  b^ 
the  savauts  in  English  and  German  universities.  Scholars  and 
men  of  mind  in  countries  beyond  the  Irish  shore,  are  more  alive 
to  the  value  of  Gaelic,  than  Irishmen  in  Ireland  seem  to  be. 
Witness  Pritchard,  Latham,  Blackie  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  Newman  (London),  Donbavand,  Sir  G. 
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C.  Lewis,  Englishmen  all;  Pictet,  of  Geneva;  Zeiiss,  Herr 
Gliick,  Bopp,  Leo,  Korner,  Sparschuh,  Hermann  Ebel,  Gorres, 
and  Holtzman,  Germans  ;  with  Edwards  and  others,  Frenchmen. 

The  causes  of  this  apathy,  like  the  causes  of  Irish  poverty,  are 
manifold  ;  but  for  all  that,  Irishmen  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
more  than  they  actually  effect,  to  render,  if  they  please,  their  names 
conspicuous  for  scholarly  attainments  or  worldly  wealth. 

Awaj'  with  that  horrible  materialism  which  measures  greatness 
6y  the  standard  of  money,  or  that  of  private  advantage,  and  which 
asks :  '<  What  good  is  Gaelic  to  me  ?  What  shall  I  gain  by  it  ? 
Where  will  it  carry  me  to  if  I  leave  the  Irish  shore  ?" 

Surely,  to  a  mind  capable  of  correct  thought  and  calm  judgment, 
the  oldest  language  in  Europe — nay,  the  parent  of  the  oldest, 
ought  to  appear  worth  retaining  in  life;  and  this  is  all  we  claim, 
or  by  our  efforts  seek  to  attain.  One  may  add,  that  for  what  it 
was,  and  is,  and  is  calculated  to  effect,  and  from  its  relationship 
with  those  European  dialects  whose  history  and  speech  we  praise, 
it  deserves  not  only  to  be  retained,  but  to  be  fostered.  Look  to 
Welshmen,  our  Celtic  brethren.  See  what  they  do  for  their  lan- 
guage. Cannot  we  Celts  do  as  much  for  ours  ?  But,  to  Irish- 
men is  it  not  reason  enough,  along  with  those  given,  that  Gaelic 
is  our  own — is  the  language  of  our  fathers,  of  our  race,  of  St. 
Patrick,  of  the  saints  and  sages  who,  for  fourteen  hundred  years, 
have  flourished  in  this  island  !  People !  patriots  ! !  priests  of 
Ireland,  are  these  reasons  sufficient?  If  you  think  so,  encourage 
the  study  of  our  mother  tongue.  In  any  case  should  it,  after  the 
lapse  of  another  century,  or  half  century,  perish,  the  ^'  Lessons" 
now  edited,  and  the  "  College  Irish  Grammar,"  with  the  new 
dictionary  pubHshed  in  the  pages  of  the  Nation,  will  save  much 
of  the  wreck  of  that  stately  ship  in  which  our  race  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years  sailed  on  the  waves  of  time  in  safety  and 
Becurity. 

Si.  JarlatKs  College,  Tuam. 
Feast  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  1865. 

1^"  The  key  to  Part  I.,  and  synopsis  of  the  verb  bo  Beic,  to  be,  are 
found  at  p.  59;  the  key  to  Part  II.,  at  p.  139;  that  of  Part  HI.,  at  p.  216. 

*;,c*  The  dialogue^  in  Parts  I.,  HI.,  IV.,  are  best  suited  to  begniners; 
those  of  Parts  II.  and  V.,  for  more  advanced  students.  Some  beginners 
have,  they  say,  found  Part  11.  somewhat  difficult.  This  is  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction, necessarily,  of  the  important  subjects  of  echpsts,  gender,  and  how 
nouns  in  Irish  form  the  plural.  .Nothing,  however,  can  be  easier  than  Paris 
I.,  III.,  and  IV. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION   IN  IRISH. 


We  commence  our  Easy  Lessons  in  the  Irish  Language. 
We  have,  as  will  be  manifest  to  those  intimately  acquainted 
with  it,  made  it  our  special  endeavour  to  be  as  simple  and 
concise  as  possible,  consistent  with  a  proper  elucidation  of 
the  subject-matter. 

FIRST  LESSON. 

THE  IRISH  LETTERS — THEIR  SOUNDS  ! 
THE  VOWELS. 

There  are  seventeen  letters  in  the  Irish  Alphabet.  Of 
these  seventeen  five  are  vowels,  the  remaining  twelve  are 
consonants. 

THE  IRISH  ALPHABET. 
Cap.  SmalL  pronunciation. 

%    A    a  French  or  aw  English 

b     b 

C     c    c  hard,  or  k;  never  at  all  pronounced  like  a  or 

ch  soft. 
O    b     dh 
e*     e     e   (as  e  in  there). 

^     F    / 

3     5    ^  hard,  as  g  in  get;  never  sounded  soft,  like  g 

in  gin, 

J  }  i  French,  ee  English. 

h  \  I  generally  as  the  first  I  in  William, 

2D  tt)  w 

y\  X)  n 

0  o  0 

^  V  P 

s    r   B 

C    z     t  Italian,  or  th  Eng. 

U    u    u  Italian,  oo  English,  or  u  in  hull;  never  sounded 
as  u  (you), 
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Wo  omit  denominating  the  letters  by  their  Irish  names, 
Aihii,  Beithy  &c.,  so  called  just  as  the  letters  in  Greek  are 
called  Alpha,  Beta,  ov  in  Hebrew,  ^/ewA,  Beth.  &c.j  to  dis- 
tinguish them  one  from  the  other,  and  from  those  of  any 
other  language — partly  because  they  are,  at  present,  seldom 
or  never  called  by  their  names,  and  partly  because  some 
persons  mistake  the  name  for  the  sound  of  the  letter. 

With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  in  Irish, 
and  ot  the  language  generally,  the  fullest,  the  most  open 
enunciation  is  required.  The  vowels  must  be  sounded  as 
in  Italian  or  French;  the  consonants  as  in  German  or 
Spanish.  This  open,  full  sounding  of  the  vowels  and  con 
sonants  enables  foreigners  to  learn  to  speak  Irish  more  cor 
rectl;^  and  more  readily  than  English-speaking  people  can 
ever  acquire.  Of  all  the  languages  spoken  throughout  the 
globe,  the  pronunciation  of  English  is  the  most  opposed  to 
that  of  Irish  ;  and  this  is  very  likely  one  of  the  reasons 
wli}  English-speaking  Irishmen  feel  such  a  distaste  for  the 
broad  pronunciation  ot  their  mother-tongue 

Obs.  I. — ^^Tlie  letter  <S,  f ,  is  always  sounded  like  sh  when- 
ever it  goes  before  or  comes  after  the  vowels  e  or  i,  as  pin- 
v.c,  us,  pronounced  shinne,  and  not  sinjie.  There  is  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  the  word  ]y,  is  ;  the  third  person  sin- 
gular present,  indicative  of  the  assertive  form  of  the  verb 
ioZ>6,  which  IS  pronounced  is,  and  not  ish. 

Again,  S,  y,  before  or  after  a,  o,  u,  is  sounded  simply 
like  s  in  soon  ;  as  j-u]!,  tlie  eye — pronounced  soo-27/,  and  not 
shoo-ill.  To  the  second  part  of  the  Obs.  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  yo,  this,  is  in  Connaught  an  exception,  being  pro- 
nounced sho  m  that  province ;  but  in  Munster  so,  agreeably 
to  the  general  rule  here  laid  down. 

Ocs.  z. — The  form  or  shape  of  each  of  the  Irish  letters 
IS  substantially  the  sam  e  as  that  of  the  Roman  character  of 
the  same  sound  and  name — small  (\i)  r  and  small  (f)  s  ex- 
cepted ; — but  their  lorm  is  easily  distinguished,  ]i  being  very 
like  the  written  ^  in  the  Roman  character,  and  f  notunhko 
the  printed  r,  but  with  a  lonjirer  stem. 
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SOUNDS  OF  THE  VOWELS, 
a,  long,  as  a  in  the  word  wall.     Example,  a]tb,  high^  pro- 
nounced  awrd^  answering  to  the  broad  sound  of  a  in  English 
Hk  sliori,       ...       ahi'tat;       ...       A,x)^tx),  a  soul. 
There  is  a  tlurd  sound  of  a,  yery  common  in  the  West 
and  South  of  Ireland — just  the  same  as  the  short  sound  of 
broad   a  in  English,  as  g  iu  whatj  quadrant     Example, 
5A]t,  near  ;  ca|iC|  thirst  /  tdajic,  a  beef, 

e,  long,  t  in  where  ;  C}xe,  day  ;  59,  a  gooe^ 

6,  short,  e  in  when  ;  bAile,  a  town. 

\,  long,  ec,  or  i  in  piquo ;      tdttj,  fine. 

I,  short,  i,  in^/ciy  njjt),  77iea/L 

6,  long,  o  in  told  ;  61,  drinking. 

o,  short,  o  in  o^Aer  /  co\\p,  a  body. 

6,  long,  u  in  I'ufe;  {i}i\,  fresh. 

u,  short,  u  in  full ;  ucc,  breast. 

Obs.  1. — The  ^r-are  accent  ('),  which  is  the  same  in  form 
as  the  acute  of  the  Greeks,  shows  that  the  vowel  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  sounded  long 

The  absence  of  the  accent  (')  does  not  alicays  indicate 
that  the  vowel  is  to  be  sounded  short  ;  because  when  the 
language  was  commonly  spoken  by  the  people,  they  re- 
quired no  such  phonographic  aid.  For  this  reason  some 
writers  have  at  times  not  made  use  of  it. 

Obs.  2. — The  vowels  are  divided  into  broad  and  slender. 
The  broad  are  a,  o,  u  ;  the  slender  are  e,  1. 

The  reason  of  this  division  and  its  utility  shall  be  shown 
in  a  subsequent  Lesson. 

VOCABULARY 


Ajur,  and. 

jottc,  hunger  ;  a  field  ;  an  orchavil 

ATtj,  time. 

im,  butter. 

iKn»  slaughter. 

liv,  day. 

biiv,  white. 

ii}AC,  a  son. 

b:ir,  death. 

nj&r,  thigh,  flank. 

b|i7n,  harmonious. 

n?i,  or  TDior,  a  month  ,  Liit.  inrngia. 

bor,  fist,  the  palm. 

n)]l,  honey;  Lat.  md,  Qi.  ^t^j.  f?kn. 

bttAc,  cloak,  garment. 

n;]lir,  sweet. 

btiOT),  sorrow. 

olc,  bad. 

CAb,  mouth  ;  the  closed  lip«. 

6t^  gold. 

cUkti,  a  board,  a  table  ;  a  chapter. 

pur,  lip. 

the  forehead. 

t;Or,  a  rose  ;  Latin,  rasa. 

CAn,  a  friend  ;  Latin,  cliarus. 

tiftt),  secret,  dear,  belovcKi. 

cor,  foot ;  \jaX  pes;  Gr.  nwq. 

pom. 

XaU  filth. 

fta^t),  a  poem 

raA,  heel. 

bO|it),  the  fist    clenched;    a 

blow 

rlAc,  rod,  yard,  (ameasurb.) 

given  with  the  fist. 

tnoit),  heavy 

50]m),  blue. 

un,  fresh. 
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EXERCISE  I. 


I.  ^iDA3ur6|t.  2.  aft  Ajur  ba]*.  3.  bof  Ajuf  co]*.  4  b^i? 
Aju]*  50ttTi7.  5.  bft^c  A5U|*  ]*Iac  6.  nj^c  A3Uf  ]tur).  7.  n?4icf 
A5uf  fM.  8.  Tt7|l  A5Uf  6ft.  9.  uft  A5U]*  olc.  10.  bof  A5u|* 
bottTj.  11.  puf  A3ur  CAb.  12.  b^i)  bjnn.  13.  30|tc  A5ur  bfioi;. 
14.  irt)  A3uf  mil.  15.  la  A3UI*  n)).  16.  ii)|  olc ;  50]tc  batj;  6|t 
Cjtoti);  n)|T)  TDio,  n)]l]|*  17.  bjiAc  30|trt);  in?  uji,  A3uf  &ai) 
b|!jij.  18.  clan  bar),  b]t6T)  cpon?,  A3ur  ba|*  olc.  19.  apattj 
^3Uf  cojtp      20.  |-Iac  A3ur  ofi;  C|i6  n)\V,  A3Uf  nj]!)  ujt, 

Obs. — The  position  of  the  adjective  is  always  after  the 
noun  with  which  it  agrees 
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AlU,  a  clift. 

ai,  a  brood. 

aU,  swan. 

At7,  the  (the  definite  article). 

f^ttb,  high. 

Ac,  swelling. 

b£^t),  a  boat. 

b^tttt,  top. 

bo,  a  cow ;  Lat.  hos  ;  Gr.  /3of  j ,  bous. 

boj,  soft. 

bolg,  belly,  pouch,  paunch,  bellows. 

CAV),  hooked,  bent. 

cAf,  case. 

DAll,  blind. 

bjll,  fond ;  and  t)]lir,  fond,  loving. 

bub,  black  (pr.  duv), 

f  A&A,  long. 

5Ai)i),  scarce. 

5ATt,  near. 

lATt  stalk. 


SUt),  clean. 

5lAr,  green, 

lat),  full. 

Ions,  ship. 

lo]i5,  track. 

njAl,  late. 

ti)Afl),  mother. 

Tijon,  great,  large, 

Ti)or,  manner  ;  Latin,  mos. 

njuc,  pig, 

i)6f,  fashion. 

65,  young. 

o|xc,  prince. 

ottb,  order ;  Latin,  ordo. 

PIT,  pease,  pr.  pish ;  see  Obs.  1  p.  2, 

potic,  harbour;  a  tune. 

^]5,  pr.  ree,  king;  Italian,  re;  Span-r 

ish,  rey. 
txors,  eye. 
coijtj,  wave. 


EXERCISE  XL 


1.  al  65.  2.  aIa  bai).  3.  AC  a|t&.  4.  bol3  TD6|t.  5.  bo 
Aub.  6.  caf  cATij.  7.  bA]t|i  3I  ^f.  8.  bab  ^AbA  9.  o|tc  bAl. 
10.  ttjATD  bill.  11.  3Af  3At;r).  12.  Xovs  n^ojt  13.  I0113  5IAT) 
14.  itofs  50|trt?,     15.  pij  65.     16.  ojab  5A]t.     17;  coiji?  njofir 
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18.  3Af  boj.  19.  pojic  bjon.  20.  coi^n  ^|t&,  A3uf  ac  rndtt. 
21.  tDuc  bub  A3U|-  bo  sl^f.  22.  |tof5  bo3,  A3ur  bol3  mofi. 
23.  aU  toaI,  A3uf  M  3<M)n.  24.  3Ar  bat),  A3uf  b^|t|t  bo5. 
25.  pir  Ui},  A3Uf  3Af  CATt).     26.  |iof  u|t,  A5Uf  6|t  ctton). 


VOCABULARY 

ball,  a  member. 

blAf,  taste. 

bo|tb,  table. 

b|toc,  badger. 

but;,  the  foimdation,  bottom. 

CAc,  cat. 

CjU,  church,  graveyard. 

cUt),  children. 

cle,  left-handed. 

c\o,  nail,  type,  defeat;  Fr.  clou. 

eld,  fame. 

co|tn,  goblet 


c\\on),  crooked. 

ciil,  back. 

c6,  hound, 

boi)i),  brown. 

Ttuf,  wood. 

tttot),  nose 

civ,  am,  is,  are. 

c]t)T),  sick,  sore,  unwelL 

cttt,  country. 

co^t,  tower. 

corb,  silence. 

cCif,  beginning. 


EXERCISE  III. 

1.  cA  Ai?  bAll  z]vr)'  2.  Ai)  CAc  A3Uf  At)  bttoc.  3.  C^  AI> 
bof  clfe  ci^t).  4.  ca  At)  c]|i  bar).  5.  ca  At)  do  bub.  6.  ca 
At)  coi)t)  30]trD.  7.  ca  AT)  CAC  t)or)n.  8.  ca  At)  rfjAC  63.  9. 
ra  AT)  la  pAbA.  10.  ra  AT)  co|t  ^tib.  11.  ca  ad  lit)  u]i  : 
12.  ca  AT)  bofib  afib.     13.  ca  at)  cofiT)  cftort). 

EXERCISE  IV. 

1.  Honey  and  butter.  2.  Top  and  bottom.  3.  Hand 
and  thigh.  4.  Blue  and  white.  5.  Gold  and  country. 
6.  The  day  is  long.  7.  The  land  is  brown.  8.  The  king 
is  young.  9.  The  prince  is  tall.  10.  The  friend  and  the 
beloved.  11.  The  day  and  the  month.  12.  The  son  and 
the  children.  13.  The  clay  is  fresh.  14.  The  stalk  is 
green.  15.  The  goblet  is  high.  16.  The  eye  is  blue. 
17.  The  wave  is  large.  18.  The  son  and  the  mother. 
19.  Bad  and  fresh.  20.  The  meal  is  fine.  21.  The 
stronghold  is  high.  22.  The  foot  is  long.  23.  The  begin- 
ning is  near.  24.  The  table  is  large  and  high,  and  the 
children  are  young  and  fond.  25.  A  brown  hound,  a 
white  cat.  26.  The  butter  is  fresh  ;  a  secret  is  sweet. 
27.  The  fashion  is  new.  28.  Gold  is  scarce.  29.  Death 
is  late.     30.  A  friend  and  £:old  are  near. 


SELF-INSTRrCTlON   IN   IRISH. 


SECOXD  LESSON. 

OF  THE  UNION  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  VOWELS,  AND  OF  THEIR  SOUNDS. 

Two  vowels  coming  together  form  a  diphthong.  Three 
coming  together  form  a  tripthong.  In  Irish  there  are 
thirteen  diphthongs  ;  five  triphthongs.  The  chief  use  in 
treating  of  them  at  any  length  at  so  early  a  stage  in  our 
instructions,  is  to  know  their  sounds  clearly. 

Of  the  thirteen  diphthongs  six  are  always  long,  or  natu 
rally  so  ;  seven  are  naturally  short,  but  become  long  when 
marked  with  the  accent.  The  long  diphthongs  do  not 
require,  as  they  are  always  long,  any  notation  of  the  accent. 
The  seven  naturally  short  do  require  the  presence  of  the 
accent  to  show  that  their  sound  is,  in  the  case  so  noted,  to 
be  pronounced  long. 

The  long  are: — Ae,  ao,  eo,  eu,  ^a,  ua  :  ^u  (see  Third 
Lesson,  p.  13)  has  not  yet  been  ranked  amongst  th:  long 
diphthongs. 

Sounds  of  the  six  long  JJlpl.'Jioyig", 

Ae,  like  ae  in  Musoe,  ex.  tjAe,  yesterday. 

AO,    ...    ee  in  queer : — in  Mimster,  like  tke  first  e  in  the 

word  there. 
bAOfi,  dear ;  tAo^.,  ckear). 
eo,    ...    eo  in  Keon^  ceol,  music.    It  is  short  in 

the  live  following  v/ords  : 

eocAin,    cb    Tcey ;    beoc,    a 

drinh  ;  Gocai6,  a    man's 

name  ;  t^o,*  this  ;  teoc, 

apart. 

eu,  long,  like  fti  in  wail,  beul,  mouth  ;  rs^ul,  story. 

]A,  like  ee  in  teem,  PJAt),  pain. 

UA,  like  ooe  in  wooer,  TWai),  rest. 

This  sound  is  easy,  if  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  u  is  always 
sounded  as  in   the  Continental  languages,  oo,  and  not 


*  So,  and  reo,  this,  are  the  same  pronoun  ;  e  is,  by  some,  inserted 
before  o,  in  order  that  x  in  XO  might,  according  to  the  general  rule  (see  Obs. 
1,  p,  2),  receive  the  sound  of  sh—a.  sound  which,  be  it  remembered, 
it  always  has  when  placed  before  or  after  e  or  ]. 
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VOCABULARY. 


4e. 


Aen,  air. 

5Ae,  of  an  arrow  ;  possessive  case  of 
5A,  an  arrow,  a  ray,  a  javelin. 

Ue,  of  a  day ;  poss.  of  la,  a  day. 

T}Ae,  yesterday ;  tiAe,  tlie  moon. 

A)5,  at,  to ;  le,  with ;  6,  from. 

A5ATI),  to  me ;  A5A&,  to  thee ; 
A]5e,  to  him. 

rfT)tj,  in  ;  AX),  the  ;  At),  whether 
(Latin,  anne). 

cu,  thou,  second  person  sing. 

Tp  {shiv),  you,  second  person  plu- 
ral, is  never,  in  Irish,  em- 
ployed for  the  second  person 
singular. 

40. 

Aol,  lime. 

Aov,  one,  any  ;  Fr.  un ;  Gr.  t»,  (en); 

Lat.  unum. 
AOf,  age. 
blAors,  shell. 
btiAot},  drop. 
CAol,  slender. 


cAott,  berry,  a  burning  coaL 

&AO|t,  dear. 

pAOT),  weak,  pining,  feeble. 

Ti)Aol,  bald. 

n)Aoti,  a  steward. 

ttAob,  rend  (to)  v. 

rAO|t,  cheap,  free  ;  a  workman. 

cAoit),  a  fit,  rage. 

TAOf ,  dough. 

njAtt,  as,  like. 

Vh  not. 

b-|:u]l  (pr.  will),  is? 

eo. 

beo,  alive. 

ceo,  fog,  vapour. 

ceol,  music. 

bed,  suck. 

&eo|t,  a  tear,  a  drop^ 

leo|t,  enough. 

reel,  a  sail. 

z^eop.,  a  guide. 

onm,  on  me. 

ojtc,  on  thee. 

A]ti,  on  him. 


EXERCISE  V. 
1.  b-pujl  At)  c-Ae|i  ^]ib  ?  2.  c^  ai)  c-Aejt  ^|t&.  3.  b-fuil 
AT)  l^  ir^bA?  4.  c^  AO  la  pa&A.  5.  b-fujl  At)  n)Ac  ciiji)  6 
r7Ae?  6.  c^  AT)  TDAC  c]vvo  i)4<e,  7.  b-|^uil  ah  |tAe  h^v?  8.  c^ 
AT)  |XAe  b^T).  9.  b-fuil  b<v|t]a  at)  jAe  5A]t7;?  10.  ca  baftjt  ad 
7;Ae  5A]t5.  11.  c^  A]tat)  (bread)  fAOft.  12.  b-pu|l  AolbAO|i? 
13.  c^  Aol  bAOTt.  14.  b-pujl  ACT)  blA0|'5  A5Ab?  15.  c^ 
blA0f5  A5ATD.  16.  b-pu^l  AOT)  bfiAOT)  A5A&?  17.  z<x  bn^oi) 
A5ATT).     18.  b-fu|l  CAOIT)  o]ac  ?      19.  c^  cAon)  o|itt).     20.  b- 

pU]l   AT)  TDAC  ]^AOT)  ?       21.  C^  AT)  TT)sXC  fAOT).      22.  b-f Ujl  AT)  bo 

beo?  23.  ca  AT)  bo  beo.  24,  b-|:uil  at)  tDAOfx  c]T)T)?  25.  c^ 
AT)  rT)AO|i  CTT)T).  26.  c^  AT)  cAOf  t)AO|t.  27.  c^  ceol  4i]'^e. 
28.  b-t:uil  Aoi)  beo|i  AjAb?  29.  c^  ceo  at)I).  30.  b-pu)! 
eocA||i  A5Ab?     31.  ca  beoc  a7,att)  at)I)  |'eo. 

EXERCISE  VL 

1.  Is  the  cow  white?     2.  The  cow  is  white.     3.  Is  the 
son  tall?    4.  The  son  is  tall.    5.  Is  the  day  long?    6.  The 
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•iay  is  not  long.  7.  Have  you  a  berry  ?  8.  I  have  not  a 
berry.  9.  Is  the  steward  alive  ?  10.  The  steward  is  not 
alive.  11.  The  steward  was  alive  yesterday.  12.  He  was 
not  alive  yesterday.  13.  He  was  sick  yesterday.  14.  Are 
you  sick?  15.  No;  I  am  not.  16.  Time  is  like  a  vapour. 
17.  Is  music  melodious?  18.  Yes  ;  music  is  melodious. 
19.  He  tore  a  string  of  the  harp  (c|tuic).  20.  Music  is 
cheap.     21.  He  tore  the  sail 'with  the  top  of  the  arrow. 

Obs.  1. — There  are  at  present  very  few  words  spelled 
with  the  diphthong  <\e,  in  fact  only  one  or  two  more  besides 
those  given  here  ;  as,  pAece^o,  smiling :  in  modern  Irish, 
Ao  is  used  for  Ae,  so  commonly  found  in  the  ancient  written 
language. 

Obs.  2. — The  diphthong  ao  is  not  found  in  the  English 
language  save  in  the  word  gaol,  a  prison  ;  in  which  it  is 
pronounced  like  e  in  there — agreeing  exactly  with  the  sound 
given  this  diphthong  in  Irish  by  the  natives  of  Munster. 
This  analogy,  and  the  fact  that  words  now  spelled  with  ao 
were,  by  ancient  Irish  writers,  spelled  with  ac — which,  as 
we  have  shown,  has  the  sound  of  the  first  e  in  the  word 
there — leads  us  to  believe  that  the  sound  of  this  diphthong, 
as  pronounced  in  Munster,  is  the  correct  one.  Add  to  this, 
that  if  AC  be  pronounced  ee^  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
between  it  and  the  sound  of  the  triphthong  ao],  which  is 
formed  from  it,  nor  from  that  of  the  diphthong  ^a. 

Obs.  3. — Following  the  authority  of  Dr.  O'Donovan,  eo 
is  placed  by  us  among  those  diphthongs  which  are  long  by 
nature.  For,  as  there  are  only  five  words  in  the  language 
in  which  the  sound  of  eo  is  found  to  be  short,  it  is  useless 
to  mark  it  long.  Hence,  though  hitherto  this  diphthong 
has  been,  by  many  Irish  writers,  marked  with  the  accent 
('),  yet  in  our  Lessons  we  shall  avoid  using  this  notation. 
It  is  plainly  not  only  useless,  but  calculated  even  to  lead 
astray. 

Objection. — In  what  does  the  sound  of  the  diphthong 
eo  differ  from  that  of  the  simple  vowel  o  ? — Answer — e,  in 
the  diphthong  eo  adds  to  the  sound  of  the  simple  o  in  a 
twofold  way :  first  the  sound  of  e  in  the  diphthong  eo  is  so 
blended  with  that  of  o  as  to  make,  as  far  as  possible,  only 
one  whole  sound — thus  differing  in  their  unison  from  the 
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simple  sound  of  o.  Again,  the  consonant  preceding  e 
becomes  liquid,  so  that  the  same  consonant  which,  before 
A,  o,  or  11,  would  be  pronounced  hard,  is  pronounced  liquid- 
like when  going  before  e  or  i ;  r.s,  for  example,  the  word 
bo,  a  cow^  is  pronounced  like  the  French  heau^  while  beo, 
alive^  is  pronounced  as  if  he-yo  ;  so  in  ceol,  music^  the  eo  is 
pronounced  as  eo  is  hear  I  in  the  Irish  proper  name  Keoqh 
(or  Kehoe,  as  it  is  w^ritten  m  some  districts),  and  Keon  ; 
while  c  not  followed  by  e  or  }  is  not  p:onounced  with  that 
slender  or  liquid  strain,  but  just  Like  c  in  the  English  word 
cow.  So  I  before  e  or  i  h  soundeJ  like  I  in  miliion,  or  I  in 
the  French  word  lim  ;  and  r  beforv?  o  or  ]  is  sounded  like 
s/i,  while  before  a,  o,  or  u  it  is  like  s  in  sound  or  soul. 
This  slender  or  liqui  1  sound  of  the  co:isonaiits  before  e 
and  1  should  be  much  attended  to;  It  is  the  key  for  get- 
ting a  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  language. 

bound  the  following  words  according  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion noted  in  the  commencement  of  this  Lcscon ; 


VOCABULAKY. 


eiu 


bftul  mouth. 

cpeut),  what. 

peup,    grass. 

gens,  branch. 

Seup,    sharp, 
eun,  finger,  or  toe  ;  finger  when 
speaking    of    the    hiind ;    toe 
when  speaking  of  the  foot. 

leul,  cloud. 

Tteulc,  star. 

reut),  happiness. 

rseul,  story. 

rpeutt,  sky,  firmament. 

ctteuft,  herd. 

5AIJ,  without. 

lot),  a  store. 

Oo,  or. 

cjaU,  sense. 

t)]A,  God. 

blAf,  blade  of  com. 

piAl,  generous. 

51AU,  jaw. 

5T\jAt),  SUP 

lATS,  fish 


tijiAt),  desire. 

PI  At),  pain. 

pi  Arc,  w  rm. 

ifTyX  ij,  knife. 

riAfi,  wcbtvvard. 

rljAr.  a  thi^h,  the  loin. 

tTiiAo,  bridle. 

ir,  (it)  is  ;  (pronounced  is,  and  not 
iali.  It  is  the  only  exception 
to  the  rule  that  f  =  sh  after 
e  or  i). 

buAi),  lasting. 

cluAf,  ear. 

c^iUAr,  hardness. 

cuAT),  harbour. 

bUAl,  work,  duty  ;  peculiar  to  ona 

from  some  inherent  cause. 
iruAtt.  cold. 
5ftUA5,  hair. 
fcuAb,  broom. 
fUAi),  slumber. 
tuAr>  up,  erect. 
UAij,  lamb. 
l;on),  with  me ;  leAc,  with  theo  , 

leir,  with  him ;  le|ce,  with  her 
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Examples  formed  from  tlie  foregoing  words  : — 

EXERCISE    VII. 

1.  1)1  ^e Ilia  5eu5.  2.  b-fujl  ]*eur)0|tc?  3.  c^  ]*eut)  o|tn). 
.  b-f:u^l  cfteub  A5<\b  ?  5.  c^  rfteub  a3<mi7.  6.  At)  ]ie«lc 
Ai}  oeul  ?  7.  T)j  jteulc  AT)  ijeul.  8.  ai)  ^teiilc  At)  fpeufi  ? 
9.  !)]  |ieiilc  AT)  t*P^"f^'  10'  cjieub  at)  f5eiil  ?  11.  c^i  at) 
rpeun  fUAf.  12.  c^  c]aII  A|5e.  13.  b-piijl  c]aII  A^je  ? 
14.  A5n|-  z<x  TD]AT)  A]5e.  15.  c^  ^Ars  ^^56.  16.  c^  VPI^?^^ 
A|fi.  17.  b-T^uil  piAT)  ofic?  18.  ca  P1AT)  ojim.  19.  c^i  3]aU 
A5<\rt).  21.  ca5|AllA^it.  21.  i)]  b-puil  Hl^r  ^in.  22.  c^ 
rsi<^f5  Seuji.  23.  ir  rT)iAT)  lion)  rni<^t).  24.  b-puil  3ituA5  oiic  ? 
25.  z<x  5riuA5  Ofirt).     2Q.  c^  5^u<^3  <Nlp.     27.  b-pu]l  ai)  cuat) 

rUAI*  VO  riAjt  ?      28.  CA  AT)  CUAT)  ri<X]t.      29.  b-i:Ull  rU<VT)  Al|l  ? 

30.  c^  ]niAT)  Aifi.  31.  if  biiAl  b<vr.  32.  x)]  ^uaI  b^r 
33.  c^  rcuAb  A5ATt).  34.  c^  cluAf  aiji.  35.  c^  uat)  d^ 
Ai5e.     36.  c^  AT)  l^  puAji.     37.  c^  AT)  in)  uia. 

Obs.  1. — b-piTil,  is,  pronounced  icill,  is  the  third  person 
singular  present  indicative  of  the  verb  puilim,  I. am;  a  form 
of  the  verb  *'  to  be,"  which  is  always  employed  instead  of 
caim,  I  aniy  after  any  of  the  particles  of  questioning  (as 
A  ,  whether;  t)ac,  tvhether  not^  &c.);  of  wisldng  (30,  that); 
of  denying  (f)j,  not,  t)ac,  icho  not);  and  oi  supposing  (ii)a,  if), 
and  after  the  relative  pronoun  a,  ivho;  t)<\c,  who  not;  as  t)| 
b-puil  i-e,  he  is  not ;  30  b-puil  ]*e,  that  he  is;  at)  b-piql  ^^e, 
w  /z5  ;  DAC  b-piiil  ffe,  2S  /te  7ioJ ;  ad  c§  a  b-puil,  the  person 
who  is  ;  AT)  re  t)<\c  b-pu]!,  the  person  who  is  not. 

Obs.  2. — The  difference  between  ir,  is,  and  c^,  is,  is  that 
tne  one  (ir)  denotes  simply  existence ;  c^  denotes  existence 
in  relation  to  time,  state,  condition,  place. 

Ods.  3. — 11*  is  omitted  in  short  assertive  sentences;  as, 
^Tf^XnH  fT)^r)A  beo  't)<v  leoT)  TT)A|ib,  a  Living  dog  (is)  better 
than  a  dead  lion  ;  f  e^pit  (\\x  'da  cot)ac,  better  fame  than 
vealth. 

Obs.  4. — ir  ijs)  is  never  employed  after  particles  of  ask- 
ing, wishing,  denying,  supposing,  or  the  like;  as,  at)  |teulc 
A!)  SlUAi),  luheiher  (is)  the  sun  a  star?  t)<xc  r^eulc  ad  3|%]ad? 
IS  not  the  su7i  a  star?  v]  tieulc  ad  31^1  ad,  the  sun  (is)  not  a 
^tar;  AD  cu  A  c^  ADD?  anne  tu  qui  es  illicf  whether  (is  it) 
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you  who  are  in  it?    It  is  left  understood,  as  is  aone  so  otten 
in  Latin  sentences. 

VOCABULARY. 

There  is,  ca.,  ]r. 


There  is  not,  t)]  B-truil,  The  wortl 
</iere  is  omitted  in  translat- 
ing into  Irish. 

Thing,  0)6,  (pr.  nhee) ;  5 Ac  uile  t}.6 
(pr.  gach  ooile  nhee),  all  things. 

White,  t^iorjo,  (fair,  opposed  to  red, 
ttUAb ;  as,  peAfi  V]or)x)^  a  fair- 
haired  man) ;  bAi),  white ; 
5eAl,  bright. 


Beginning,  cuf. 

Earth,  ctte,  ditt,  cAUri?. 

End,  bejtte,  ctiioc, 

Foimdation,  bu»j. 

Grass,  v^^ti. 

It  (he),  re,  e  ;  (she)  f],  1- 

In,  At)T),  A]H,  (on). 

Store,  lor),  tcoit. 

Top,  b^ittv. 

True,  t^lOTt. 

This,  e  xo  :  that,  e  tit). 

Note. — There  being  in  Irish,  as  in  French,  only  two  genders,  masculine 
and  feminine  (See  Sixteenth  Lesson\  the  pronoun  it,  when  referring  to 
nouns  which  in  Irish  are  masculine,  must  be  translated  fe;  but  x\ 
when  to  nouns  which  in  our  language  are  feminine. 

EXERCISE  VIIL 
1.  Is  the  story  true?  2.  The  story  is  not  true.  3.  Is 
the  grass  green  ?  4.  The  grass  is  green.  5.  Is  prosperity 
on  the  country?  6.  Prosperity  is  not  on  the  country. 
7.  Prosperity  is  not  lasting.  8.  Is  fish  dear  or  cheap  ? 
9.  Fish  is  dear.  10.  Is  that  a  star  or  a  cloud?  11.  It  is 
neither  a  star  nor  a  cloud;  it  is  the  moon.  12.  Is  that 
a  story  or  a  wish?  13.  It  is  a  story.  14.  Is  that  a 
bridle  on  the  cheek?  15.  Is  the  ear  erect?  16.  I  am 
in  a  slumber.  17.  Are  you  in  a  slumber?  18.  The  finger 
is  cold.  19.  The  sun  is  on  high.  20.  The  sun  is  in  the 
sky.  21.  The  sun  is  in  a  cloud.  22.  Without  store, 
without  fi:iend.  23.  A  lamb  is  white.  24.  The  worm  is 
on  the  earth.  25.  The  clay  is  cold.  26.  There  is  no 
rest  on  earth.  27.  There  is  rest  with  God.  28.  Is 
there  a  God?  29.  There  is  a  God.  30.  God  is  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  the  foundation  and  the  top  of  aU 
things. 


THIRD  LESSON. 

The  diphthongs  long  by  nature  should  never  be  sounded 
short ;  the  diphthongs  short  by  nature  are,  on  the  contrary, 
sometimes  sounded  long.     This  change  from  short  to  long 
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is  noted  by  placing  the  (')  accent  over  that  vowel  of  the 
digraph  whose  sound  is  lengthened. 

SOUNDS  OF  THE  SEVEN  SHORT  DIPHTHONGS. 

t]y  equals  the  sound  of  aivi  in  the  English  word  saw 
ing;  as  c^^l,  fame  ;  ^r^il,  fate. 

This  sound  is  nothing  more  than  the  united  sounds  of 
a  {aw),  and  ]  (i)  or  awi.  It  should  be  carefully  noted 
by  the  learner,  as  it  is  so  unlike  the  sound  of  the  sajie 
diphthong  in  English  or  French. 

Ai  not  accented,  =  ai  in  the  Frencli  tallkt  cut;  as 
CAill,  loss;  pAill,  a  sty. 

The  sound  of  a]  short  is  hard  ^o  be  learr-cd  by  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking student.  To  pronounce  ii  correctly  then, 
add  to  the  sound  of  a  that  of  i  quickly  enunciated,  yet 
forming  both  into  one.  The  consonant  following  ]  re- 
ceives withal  a  slender  sound,  because  it  is  joined  to  one 
oi  the  slender  vowels. 


CA  =  ea  in  r ear ^  swear ;  ...  beAtj,  tfo. 

CA  =  ea  in  heart ;  ,.,  tijcAf ,  res'pecl, 

ej  =  ci  in  deign  J  reign}  ...  ceitt,  wax. 

ej  =  ei  in  den ;  ...  cejl,  conceal, 

fo  =  ce  in  green ;  ...  f]or),  wine. 

In  =jo,  it  is  the  sound  of  the  vowel  |  (ee)  that  is  prin- 
cipally heard,  and  hence  the  digraph  is  noted  as  having 
only  that  leading  sound ;  yet  o  is  not  entirely  quiescent, 
for  it  gives  the  succeeding  consonant  a  hard  and  not  a 
iiouid  sound. 


JO 

= 

« in  grin ; 

.•• 

trrorjrj,  white. 

|6 

= 

tew  in  view ; 

... 

tlCitt,  a  kinswoman,  a  sister 

Itt 

= 

00  ia. flood; 

... 

^liuc,  i^T.flyuch),  wet. 

^ 

= 

oi  in  toil ;  (o  long) 

... 

com,  j^i- 

O] 

= 

u  in  shut ; 

... 

cojTX,  a  crime. 

fil 

= 

ui  in  flwit ; 

... 

rCl,  eye. 

u- 

= 

ui  in  guilt , 

... 

puil,  Uood. 

Sound  the  following  wordn  according  to  the  pronuncia- 
don  noted  above : — 
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VOCABULARY. 


^j,  and  A]. 

\tI.  pleasure,  agreeablenesa. 

A]ll,  a  clifif,  a  rock. 

a]c,  a  place. 

Aic,  pleasure,  fancifulness. 

bA]l,  blessing ;  happy  issue ;  success. 

bAjll,  members. 

civjl,  fame. 

cAjll,  loss. 

civ]i),  tax,  reproacli. 

cAip,  chaste,  undefiled. 

Sa,  and  eA. 

beAf),  a  woman  ;  (At)  heAt),  an  van, 
the  woman). 

b|ieAC,  speckled,  and  hence  it  sig- 
nifies a  trout. 

ceAb,  a  hundred,  first. 

ceA&,  leave. 

peAti,  a  man  ;  (Lat.  vir). 

|:eA|t|t,  better. 

SeAr),  affection. 

6],  and  e|. 
bejn),  a  beam,  a  stroke,  a  stain. 


cejfc,  a  question. 
SeiTi,  suet, 
jeir,  a  swan. 
lefTi),  a  leap. 
txeiTp,  power,  sway. 

)o,  and  lo. 

cjorjrjj  esteem,  regard. 

cti]or),  withered. 

Cfijof ,  a  girdle. 

^70f),  wine. 

^IOf)n,  fair. 

|r]o|t,  true  ;  (Latin,  verum  ) 

|:jof,  knowledge. 

]\x,  and  tu. 

bjul,  to  suck. 

f  l6,  worthy. 

]6l,  knowledge 

fl6|t,  sister,  a  kinswoman  ; — aa  in 
Hebrew,  a  female  relative  ia 
called  sister. 

fcifiti,  a  rudder ;  an  affected  ap- 
pearance of  the  countenance ; 
an  angry  look. 


|u  is  short  only  in  very  few  words  ;  as, 

pljuc,  wet ;  cjUo,  thick ;  pluc,  boiL 

It   ought,   therefore,   to  be   ranked   amongst   the   long 
diphthongs. 


6),  and  O). 


cqtt,  just. 
co]|i,  a  crime. 
pojl,  while. 
^6]^,  help. 
n)0]\\,  delay. 
fcojl,  schooL 


tt),  and  U). 

c^tujc,  a  hump,  a  harp. 

cCii5,  five  (hence  cdise,  a  province, 
because  Ireland  was  formerly 
divided  into  five  parts  or  king- 
doms). 

btiuinj,  a  back. 

Tijuiti,  the  sea  ;  Welsh,  m6r ;  Latin. 
mare;  German,  meer. 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  SINGULAR. 

if  I ;  cu,  thou  ;  r©,  or  e,  he,  (it)  ;  rf ,  or  j,  she,  (it) 
AJ5,  at ;  le,  with  j  A]]\,  on ;  bo,  to. 
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COMPOUND  PRONOUNS. 

AjAti),  at  me—  compounded  of  A15  (at),  and  Tt)e  (I  or  me)  ;  A5A&,  nt  thee, 
(of  A15  and  cu,  thou) ;  Ajse,  to  him,  (of  A15  and  e)  ;  aic],  at  her,  (of  A)j 
and  i)  ;  Ijotd,  with  me ;  same  as  le,  with,  and  me,  me  or  I ;  leAc,  with 
thee  ;  le]r,  with  him ;  le]ce,  with  her ;  otttt),  on  me ;  ottc,  on  thee ;  Ajtx, 
on  him  ;  Ajtiji],  or,  Aiticj,  on  her  ;  t»ATi),  to  me  ;  &U]c,  to  thee  ;  60,  to  him ; 
6],  to  her. 

POSSESSIVE  PRONOUrS. 

tijo,  my  ;  bo,  thy  ;  a  hia,  its ;  a,  her,  its. 

EXERCISE  IX. 
1.  b-^ujl  meAf  m6|t  ofic?     2.  c^  rve^V  njofi  0|in7.     3.  b- 

t:U]l   AT)la^llUC?       4.    ca    At)    l^    ^l|UC.       5.    b-|:U]l    pUjl  AUI) 

bofu]l6ei]*?  6.  ca  full  Ar)r)  TDO  fujl  6e]|*.  7.  Ar)^illeAC 
A  ceAcc  (pr.  heacht,  to  come)  Ijofi)?     8.  v]  ^jl  lioit?  a  6ul 

(to  go)   leAC.       9.    b-fUjl  AD  C|t<VT)  C]l)0\)?       10.    C^  <XT)    CjlAT) 

cfi'oi}.  11.  b-fujl  pjoi)  |:ior)r)  A5U]*  fjot)  feeA^tj  A5A&  ? 
12.  c^fjOD  pjoi^n,  A5U1*  Yi^^  &eA|i5  asati).  13.  b-^^ujl  ai)  bo 
(wo)  pior)t),  Ai)  56  bar),  at)  ^eif  5eal,  ai)  e<\c  jiuaS,  at;  cu  ye^v, 
At)  feAji  cjteuT),  Ai)  beAT)  b^lii*  ?  14.  ca  :  fi*  f]o|t  50  b-pu|l]&. 
15.  b-pujl  fjor  rrjofi  A5Ab  ?  16.  ]y  y]o\i  t)ac  b-):u]l]n)  5AT) 
frjor.  17.  b-i^ujl  pjoj*  A5Ab  5U|t  ]:|u  |:eATi  rf)<vic,  cioi?  A5Uf 
0^)1  A5ur  njCAf*? 

Obs.  1. — The  sound  of  e  or  ^  is,  in  Irish,  infused  into  all 
these  diphthongal  sounds,  even  though  it  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly noted  in  English  corresponding  vowel  marks.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  give  the  nearest  possible  English  equivalent. 
The  learner  should  well  note,  then,  the  fact — first,  that 
each  of  the  two  vowels  is  sounded,  yet  blended  into  one  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  consonant  after  ^  or  e  is  liquid  or 
slender.  This  he  will  observe  on  reading  or  speaking  the 
first  sentence  in  Irish. 

Irishmen,  like  the  ancients  of  Athens  and  Rome,  enunci- 
ate, in  pronouncing  a  diphthong,  the  two  vowels  of  wluch 
it  is  composed,  more  lully  and  distinctly  than  English- 
speaking  people  are  wont  to  do.  The  two  vowels  of  the 
diphthong,  though  united,  should  be  each  distinctly  heard. 

Oi32.  2. — The  diphthongs  ^a  (marked  long")  and  eu  are 
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sometimes,  in  manuscripts  and  publications,  written  indif* 
ferently  one  for  the  other,  as — 

Z}  ''-""•  IZ}  <^-»'-  tZ^  *'""^'-  zz]  »--•• 

Only  one  form  of  spelling  shall,  in  words  in  which  this 
digraph  occurs,  be  followed  in  these  Lessons.  Instead  of. 
dA  we  shall  adopt,  for  uniformity,  the  diphthong  eu  ;  as 
peufi,  grass;  3euft,  sJiarp,  &c.  Excepting,  however,  eA& 
or  6^3,  in  or  un  (in  composition)  :  Example,  ^Ab-cftortj, 
itnheavi/,  that  is,  light  ;  6a5-coi]i,  in-justice  ;  b§v\r),  do ; 
o6ATt-^<\b,  I  shall  say  ;  words  in  which  6a  is  regarded  as  a 
settled  form ;  or  in  which  this  form  of  spelling  has  a  different 
meaning  from  another  of  the  same  sound.  This  unsettled 
spelling  is  not  unlike  the  yet  unsettled  form  of  on  in 
English;  as,  endeavour,  honour,  favour,  labour,  which  Web- 
ster has,  "for  the  sake  of  uniformity,"  endeavoured  to 
correct. 

Obs.  3. — There  are  a  few  words  spelled  with  the  digraph 
e-A.  short,  and  only  a  few,  in  which  a,  the  second  vowel,  and 
not  e,  the  first,  is  marked  with  the  accent  ;  as,  ^e^|i|i  (pro- 
nounced/ar),  better  ;  5eafitt  {gdrr),  short ;  ^e^]ii;  {fdrn), 
the  alder-tree;  merely  to  distinguish  them  from  other  words 
spelled  with  the  same  short  diphthong  ;  as,  |:eAfi  (like^ar 
in  farthing),  a  man  ;  seAjt  (as  gar  in  garden),  cut ;  feAfirj, 
a  shield. 

Obs.  4. — In  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  the 
diphthongs  eA,  lo,  and  sometimes  ]\x,  on  coming  before  I,  m, 
0,  are  incorrectly  pronounced  ow ;  as,  sleAO,  a  valley,  is 
pronounced  glown  ;  so  pjono,  j'air,  is  pronounced  fown. 
Their  correct  pronunciation  is  noted  in  the  paradigm,  p.  12. 

EXERCISE  X. 

1.  j  |-  '^\\  Ijorr)  [It  is  a  pleasure  with  me] ,  i.e.y  I  am  pleased. 
2.  Ai)  ^^l  liort)?  3.  c^  AT?  AiU  ^jib.  4.  b-piql  ai)  ajU  ^|t&? 
5.  bA]l  6  D|A  (^od)  o]\z.  6.  c^  c'<\\\  ofic.  7.  c^  ceAb 
A^Am.  8.  c^  Ai)  ^joi)  y:]0[)V),  ^-^mc  ad  jeif  b^r).  9.  c5i  ai) 
ireAfx    c6]p.      10.  vojia    Ojirp.      11.  c^    n?6    citjoo.       12.   l'<\ 
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heAV  Ai3e.  13.  b-]:uil  beAt)  Ajje  ?  14.  z'a  ce^fc  AjAti)  o|ic 
15.  b-pu]l  ceifc  A5A&  Oftri}?  16.  if  pjii  ttj^.  17.  zixc]m]t 
0]\n)f  A5up  c^  cfiujc  AjAn).  18.  if  fe^pit  l^om  cjtuic  A5A& 
't5A  oftc.  19.  ca  p|Of  A5Arr).  20.  b-fujl  fiof  A5Ab?  21.  c^ 
C]OT)t)  o|tm.  22.  b-fujl  ciouo  ope?  23.  b-fu^l  c'^]l  o\iz? 
24.  1^1  b-f u]l.     25.  b-fuilcA]llo|ic?     26.  c^  cajU  ofin^. 

Obs.  1. — There  is  a  peculiar  Irish  idiom  which  should 
be  noticed  by  the  learner,  that  the  state,  condition,  or  suf- 
fering under  which  a  person  labours  expressed  in  English 
by  the  verb  to  be  and  the  adjective — is  expressed  in  Irish 
by  the  noun,  after  the  verb  c^  (b-fujl"),  is,  and  the  preposi- 
tional pronoun,  on  me^  on  thee,  &c.,  o^iitjy  o|tc,  &c. :  as,  ca 
cAjtc  ojirrj,  thirst  is  on  me,  i.  e.,  I  am  thirsty:  c^  fe^jij  o|trt7, 
anger  is  on  me — I  am  angry;  ca  citujc  ofic,  there  is  a 
hump  on  you — you  are  hunchbacked  ;  c^  fooAf  o|ic,  pros- 
perity is  on  you — you  are  prosperous. 

Obs.  2. — The  auxiliary  verb,  '*have,"  is  expressed  in  Irish 
by  the  third  person  singular  or  plural  of  the  verb  to  be,  and 
the  prepositional  pronoun  A;5An7,  at  me,  or  to  me ;  A^Ab,  at 
thee;  Ai3e,  at  him;  a]C],  at  her;  as,  z^  ttjac  ajattj,  I  have  a 
son  (literally,  a  son  is  to  me),  c^  6ft  A5A&  (gold  is  to  you), 
you  have  gold  ;  r^  beAp  Ajse,  he  has  a  wife  ;  c^  feAji 
A]ce,  she  has  a  husband. 

Those  two  idioms  enter  much  into  the  spoken  and 
written  Irish  language,  and  therefore  deserve  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  learner.  There  is  not  a  page  writ- 
ten in  which  they  are  not  found,  nor  can  there  be  a  single 
conversation  without  their  use. 

Obs.  3.  Ownership  or  exclusive  possession  is  expressed 
by  the  assertive  verb  bo  beir,  to  be  (if,  is  ;  bu6,  was) ;  with 
the  prepositions  bo,  to  ;  le,  with  ;  as,  if  ttjac  6Am  An  feAjt 
65  (he  is  a  son  to  me,  the  young  man),  i.  g.,  the  young  man 
is  a  son  of  mine  ;  if  i}on)  At)  6|t,  (it  is  with  me  the  gold), 
t.  e.,  the  gold  is  mine  ;  if  leAc  at)  cjft,  (it  is  with  thee,  the 
country),  i.e.y  the  country  is  thine  : — as  Abraham  said  to 
Lot. 

Choice,  pleasure,  taste,  distaste,  displeasure,  and  the  like, 
are  expressed  by  the  prepositional  pronoun, liori),  with  me; 
leAc,  with  you  ;  leif,  with  him,  after  the  noun  or  adjective 
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with  the  assertive  verb  ]y  ;  as,  ^f  ^jl  l]om,  it  is  a  pleasure 
with  me,  i.e.,  1  wish  ;  ]y  fe^ftit  Ifom,  it  is  better  with 
me,  i.e.,  I  prefer  ;  if  rpeAfA  leAc,  it  is  worse  with  you — 
you  think  worse  of  ;  ]y  aic  leij-,  it  is  a  pleasure  with  him. 

EXERCISE  XI. 
I.  z'A  ceA|tc  AjAtt)  (I  have  a  right).  2.  b-pu^l  ce^^tc 
A-3<cTt)?  3.  c^  ceAjtc  <S5AT17  A^jt  (I  have  a  right  on  it), 
{.  b-ftt^l  ce<v|tc  A3<xn)  A]|t?  5.  c^  ce<x|ic  A5A&  Ai|t.  6,  ca 
:eA|tc  A^cj  A^ft.  7.  c^  ce^fc  AjAn).  8.  c^  ce^|*c  a]C|. 
).  c^  ceifr  Ai3e  o|tc.  10.  b-fujl  ceifc  A3A&  ojtTD?  11.  c^ 
:]or)i)  oprt).  12.  b-fu|l  c]ot)T)  oitn)  ?  13.  c^  c]or)t)  A3ArD. 
14.  ca  C]OtJt)  A3An)  o|tc.  15.  b-fu(l  c|ot?t)  A3Ab  0|tn)  ? 
16.  c^  3eAT)o  Ai3e  oric.  17.  b-pu^l  3eAi?  a^c]  o|tc?  18.  r^ 
3|t^]t)  A3An7  ojtc.  19.  b-puil  3|t^it)  A3A0  o|tn7?  20.  zK 
t)eA|ic  Ai3e  A^ft  (he  has  help  for  it — i.e.,  can  prevent  it). 
21.  b-^u^l  T)eA]tc  Ai3e  A]|t?  22.  v^  b-fujl  tjeAjtc  Ai5e  A^tt 
(he  has  no  help  for  it).  23.  t)AC  b-f  ujl  neAjtc  A3Ab  A]ti  ? 
24.  c^  reAtic  Ai3e  bujc.  25.  z'<x  feA]ic  A3An)  bu^c.  26.  a 
|tu]o,  b-t^uil  feAjic  A3Ab  bArt)?  27.  c^  |*eA|ic  A3ATt)  bo 
t)iA.  28.  ca  t<^A|tc  A13  O^A  o]iti).  29.  ir  buir)e  le  t)|A 
AT)  T:eA|t  63.  30.  If  mAc  bujc  at)  peA[t  05.  31.  ah  ti^ac 
bujc  AT)  f eAji  63  ?  32.  II*  fe^]t|i  Ijoti)  clii  'ija  6|t.  33.  |r 
pe^jtji  c]aI  'r)A  Oft. 

KOTE. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  us  by  many  of  our  readers  that  we  should 
give  in  Roman  letters  the  pronunciation  of  every  Irish  word  that  occurs 
in  these  Lessons,  and  that  such  an  additional  help  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  language  for  those  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
Our  reasons  for  not  complying  with  this  wish  are  : 

First. — From  our  own  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  any  language  is  acquired  in  Seminaries,  Colleges,  Universi- 
ties, we  know  that  dictionaries,  in  which  each  word  is  pronounced,  give 
little  or  no  additional  help  to  the  student  above  that  which  is  rendered 
by  other  dictionaries  furnished  with  no  so  such  aid.  The  student  prefers 
rather  to  rest  on  the  general  principles  on  which  the  peculiar  pronunci- 
ation of  the  language  is  founded,  than  to  recur  repeatedly  to  his  pronounc- 
ing vocabulary  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  each  recurring  word. 
What  student  learning  French,  having  once  learned  the  peculiar  sounds 
of  the  terminations  am,  em,  im,  an,  en,  in,  ant,  ent,  int,  or  that  of  the  vowel 
u,  or  the  diphthong  eu,  would  require  to  refer  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary 
m  order  to  know  how  they  are  sounded  in  this  and  that  other  word  ?  No 
one  would  act  thus.  Should  not  then,  in  a  language  like  ours,  in  whicli 
invariably  the  same  vowels,  and  the  same  combinations  of  them  and  of 
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consonants,  are  mounded  always  alike,  the  general  principles  of  its  dis- 
jinctive  pronunciation  sufl&ce  ?  Let  the  student  bear  always  in  mind  one 
creat  principle — that  all  the  vowels  and  consonants  are  sounded  with  a 
broad,  full,  clear  enunciation ;  let  him  refer  from  time  to  time  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  our  First,  Second,  and  Third  Lessons. 

Secondly. — Neither  "The  Self- Instructor"  nor  "  Ollendorfif"  gives  any 
such  aid  in  teaching  foreign  languages. 

Thirdly. — It  is  very  difficvdt  to  convey  in  Roman  letters  the  precise 
sounds  of  Irish  words  ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  much  better  to  endeavour  to 
pronounce,  without  any  such  aid,  the  words  given  in  the  various  Lessons, 
referring  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  to  the  examples  befor*  each 
Exercise. 


FOUETH  LESSON. 

Taking  the  five  vowels  from  the  seventeen  Irish  letters, 
there  remain  twelve  consonants.  '  Of  the  consonants,  three 
— viz.,  I,  i),  }\ — never  change  their  primitive  or  radical 
sound ;  the  remaining  nine  do  change  their  radical  sound 
into  one  of  a  kindred  nature,  which  is  formed  by  a  like 
opening  of  the  mouth. 

This  change  in  the  nine  mutable  consonants  is  caused 
either  by  the  natural  sound  of  the  word  in  which  any  mu- 
table enters,  requiring  it ,  by  their  position  in  a  word  or  sen- 
tence ;  by  their  relation,  or  connection  with  other  words 
tliat  have  an  influence  on  their  sound.  Thus  c  at  the  end 
of  tlie  word  cac  (a  battle),  must  be  aspirated,  as  the  natu- 
ral sound  of  the  word  requires  it,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  word  cac  (a  cat) ;  b  in  beAt),  a  woman,  a  wife,  is 
pronounced  with  all  the  native  force  that  the  Roman  or 
English  b  has  in  the  English  word  ban,  or  the  Latin  ba?i- 
num;  but  if  any  of  the  possessive  pronouns  rno,  my;  &o, 
thy ;  A,  his,  and  some  of  the  simple  prepositions  go  before 
it,  b  immediately  assumes  the  sharper  or  flatter  sound  of  v 
or  10 ;  of  V  if  b  be  followed  by  the  vowels  e  or  p,  of  lo,  if 
followed  by  any  of  the  broad  vowels  a,  o,  u  :  Ex.,  1170  beAtj, 
my  woman  ;  pronounced  mo  vann  ;  rtjo  b<\|i&,  my  bard,  is 
pronounced  mo  wardh. 

Excluding  tlien  I,  i),  |i,  from  the  twelve  consonants,  we 
have  b,  c,  o,  p,  5,  n?,  p,  [•,  c,  subject  to  this  change  in  their 
primitive  sound. 
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'J'his  change,  arising  from  an  aspirate  or  rough  breathin<r 
after  the  vowel  sound,  is  at  present  correctly  called  aspira- 
tion., incorrectly  mortification;  for  the  change  does  not  de- 
stroy, it  only  modifies  the  sound  of  the  consonant.  Besides, 
it  rests  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  regulated  precisely  by 
the  same  rules  as  those  to  which  aspiration  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  German,  or  English  is  subject. 

The  consonants  p,  f ,  b,  \x),  are  called  labials  or  lip-letters, 
because  one  cannot  sound  them  without  compressing  the 
lips.  If  their  primitive  sounds  are  cognate,  is  it  not  natural 
that  when  penetrated  by  the  aspiration,  the  sounds  of  these 
same  kindred  letters  should,  on  philosophic  principles,  re- 
main cognate,  or  of  the  same  organ  ?  This  is  what  exactly 
takes  place. 

c  and  3,  palatals,  have  their  aspirate  form  perfectly 
cognate,  both  partaking,  when  aftected  by  the  rough 
breathing,  of  tne  guttural  sound. 

From  this  principle  of  similarity  of  sound  in  letters  of  the 
same  organ,  and  of  their  retaining  still  a  similarity  in  their 
aspirated  forms,  a  table  of  the  aspirable  consonants,  and  of 
their  aspirate  sounds,  as  represented  by  Roman  letters,  can 
be  formed. 

(This  Table  should  be  referred  to  till  the  aspirate  sounds  are 
known  by  the  learner.) 

•»*  The  notation  for  the  aspirate  sound  is  a  dot  (•)  or  \). 


1 

Aspirated  or 

Pronunciation  or  Se- 

Plain or 

Secondary  Form, 

condary  Form,  as  Arti- 

Primitive Form. 

as  Spelled. 

culated. 

r  p 

P,  or  Pb, 

F. 

Labials  ^     ^.^ 

b,  or  bb, 
^,or2t)b. 

V,  or  W. 

V,  or  W. 

I  V 

r.  or  Tb, 

H. 

Palatals!    $ 

I.       "^ 

C,orCb,  \ 
S,or5b,  J 

r,    ,,       TrKH,orX. 
Guttural|(.jj;  y. 

Dentals!   ^ 

p,  or  Db, 

C,  or  Cb, 

DH,  Y. 
H. 

Sibilant      S 

S,orSb, 

H. 
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A  fuller'  e.rplanation  of  the  A  spirated  Consonants, 

f>  (asp.)  =  ph  or/. 

b     ...     =  V  (before  or  after  e  or  i) ;  w;  (before  or 

after  a,  o,  u). 
ri)    ...     5?=  V  (before  or  after  e  or  ]);  ic  (before  or 
after  a,  o,  u) ;  m  is  slightly  nasal,  as 
in  curb  A  (pronounced  as  if  cu'|i)5<\), 
sorrow. 
^     ...         is  silent  :   it  has  the  sound  of  h  in  some 
words;    as   ^eii),   self;    bo   nj'  f6]r>, 
(dhom  been)  to  myself. 
c     ...    ==  c/i  in  ocA,  oc;  or  the  Greek  ^  (chee).     It 
is  invariably  sounded  like  the  Greek  ^  (chee)  when  it  goes 
before  e  or  ^ ;  but  before  a,  o,  or  u,  it  has  a  thicker  sound, 
as  heard  in  the  exclamation  oc  1  (och,)  ocoi) !  (ochon) ;  or 
of  the  German  ch. 

There  is  no  sound  in  English  like  that  of  c  (asp.) ;  for 
when  it  is  said  that  c  aspirated  sounds  like  gh  in  lough, 
very  few  take  up  that  sound,  for  few  in  these  countries, 
except  Irish-speaking  people  alone,  pronounce  that  digraph 
with  a  guttural  tone.  To  pronounce  it  correctly  add  to 
the  sound  of  k  (or  Irish  c)  a  little  rough  breathing  from 
the  throat ;  as  oc,  (och !) 

5  (asp.)  =  gh,  guttural,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  if  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  u:  before  e  or  i,  it  has  the 
less  guttural  sound  of  y;  as,  ttjo  se^r),  my  affection.  But 
in  the  end  and  middle  of  words,  it  has  no  other  power  than 
that  of  lengthening  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel,  and 
fixing  the  spelling,  just  as  gh  in  the  English  words — -high, 
highness,  nigh,  neighbour,  thought,  thoughtful,  thought- 
tulness,  tends  to  lengthen  the  vowel  ^,  or  the  diphthongs 
ei,  ou,  and  to  aid  in  forming  a  correct  orthography. 

Example:  |tj5,  a  king,  pronounced  as  if  written  ftj,  {ree)i 
lijgeACc,  a  kingdom,  Tt]5-Ari)Ail,  kingly ; 

C05,  happiness,  prosperity,  pronounced  so,  fog-AtiiAil, 
pleasant,  prosperous ;  t*05-ArbUcc,  pleasantness. 

b  has  a  thick,  guttural  sound  very  like  that  of  5.  In  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  b  before  e  or  ]  has  exactly  the  sound 
ei  y,  as  \vo  OiA  (mo  Yia)^  my  God.     In  the  middle  or  en4 
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of  words  8  (asp.)  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  3  aspirated — 
i.e-i  it  only  lengthens  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel 
or  diphthong. 

Obs. — There  is  another  sound  peculiar  to  5  and  6  when 
following  the  vowels  <x  or  o,  in  the  first  or  second  syllable 
of  a  word,  which  deserves  particular  attention.  The  two 
letters  A5,  or  a6,  sound  like  i  in  ire ;  or  ey  in  eye,  eyre,  as 
aSait)  (ei/-en,)  aspen;  A&Aific,  {ey-arth^  a  bolster;  A6<x|tc, 
{eye-ark^)  a  horn;  a6Uca6,  (ey-luck-00,)  burial  ;  A6|tA]n7, 
I  adore;  AbfCAjt,  a  halter;  e^UbAT),  a  science;  3A6<x]|t,  a 
beagle;  jiacxxiic,  sight;  CA65,  Thaig;  UjAb,  fewness; 
<v5A]r),  face,  against;  Ia5ai|i,  a  finger,  toe,  prong,  fork; 
(rle<\5Ar),  a  turf-spade;  and  Se^^Sir),  John,  are  exceptions) 
The  exceptions  are  generally  marked  with  the  grave  accent, 
as  ^bbAfi,  a  cause;  ^6mu&,  timber;  ^&,  luck. 

c     ...     =     /i  ">  Aspiration  so  affects  these  letters  that 
1^*  ...     =     hj      their  power  as  consonants  is  lost, 
^hile  the  aspirate  alone  is  heard,     y  final  is  never  aspi- 
rated. 

VOCABULARY. 


A,  who. 

Acc.  but. 

«x6,  luck. 

Ai)  ce,  the  individual,  the  person 
who :  ce,  means  any  one,  a  per- 
son, like  the  Greek  tk  {tis),  any 
one  ;  ce  is  sometimes  written 
ci,  but  this  is  not  a  fern.  form. 

bivc,  death,  murder. 

bAc,  cows. 

beACA,  life;  bic,  life;  Gr.  ^»85  (bios); 
Latin,  vita. 

bocc,  poor. 

briAc,  ^^to  spy,  v.,  a  design,  n  )  ever; 


as,  50  bttAc,  for  ever  ;  literally 
to  (the  last)  judgment. 

btteAs,  fine. 

cAb,  what  (Latin,  quid). 

CAC,  a  battle. 

CA]C,  spend ;  cAjc,  chaff. 

c]A,  who  (Italian,  che). 

CO,  so,  as  ;  co,  so ;  when  followed  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoim  nn, 
that ;  as  cA  An  lA  co  b^veAo  nn» 
the  day  is  so  fine  ,  literally,  the 
day  is  so  fine  that;  b-^u|l  re 
CO  it)Aic  ntJ  ?  is  he  so  good  ?  it 
means  as,  and  is  followed  by 


•  "The  sibilant  letter  had  probably  its  mutation  into  the  aspirate ;  but 
this  is  lost  in  Welsh,  though  preserved,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  Erse." 
Prichard's  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations ;  Edited  by  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.,  London:  Quaritch,  p.  163. 

SCiil,  an  eye ;  a  f Ujl,  his  eye ;  tl^l^ce,  health ;  bo  flAjijce,  your  health, 
p.  168,  ibid, 

* '  In  these  instances  the  initial  s,  though  converted  into  an  aspirate  in 
pronunciation,  is  sometimes  retained  in  orthography,  either  with  a  dot 
over  it,  or  followed  by  A.  But  in  either  case  the  sibilant  is  entirely  lost.' 
Note  by  Dr.  Latham. 


le  (with)  when  a  comparison  is 
made  ;  as,  he  is  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb,  z'A  re  co  cmi)  "  le"  uAt), 
literally,  he  is  so  mild  (that  he 
can  be  compared)  with  a  lamb ; 
where  no  comparison  is  drawn, 
but  a  certain  condition  pointed 
out,  it  is  followed  by  A5ur,  and, 
as  ; — Ex.  :  he  is  as  well  as  (is) 
possible,  ca  xe  co  n)A^  "  Asuf" 
ff  trei&jtt ;  we  are  as  fortunate 
as  we  can  be,  cAtijujb  co  yotyA 
"  A5ur"  C13  lltJF). 

c^}oc,  end. 

oujne,  man,  a  person. 

^Ac,  cause,  reason. 

5Ab,  take,  conceive. 

5 AC,  each. 

jftaft,  love. 

lAoc,  a  hero. 

leAr)b,  a  child. 

njAfC,  good. 
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iDA]t,  as  ;  like  ;  ^^V  ^^ac  an  mci  5 

as  the  flower  '^1   the  field. 
tr)oc,  early. 
r)i&,  a  thing. 
o;6,  virgin. 
|t]c,  course,  a  flight, 
rion.  we,  us. 
V\^,  ye,  you. 
r]A&,  they. 
rrjAti),  to  swim. 
to5,  happiness. 
-Ao-foj,  misery. 
cAlATi),   earth  J   as,   Ajfi  cAlAii),  <« 

earth. 
ceAc,  a  house ;  ci^e,  a  house's. 
cttUc,  time  ;  Ai)   cTt&c,  the  time  ; 

hence  means,  when. 
cnuA5,  pity, 
ucc,  bosom  ;  Af,  from ;  thus,  Af  ucr, 

from  the  bosom, ».  e.,  by  virtue 
■  of,   through ;   Af  ucc  t)e,  for 

God's  sake. 

EXAMPLES. 

c^  At)  l^  b]teA3,  the  day  is  fine ;  ca  at)  b^&  ^^bA,  the  boat 
is  long;  z'a  at)  ]^eA|t  ir)<\]c,  the  man  is  good. 

h]  Ai)  ceAC  bocc  acc  b|  ^05  ai)1)  At)  citAC  b]  feA]t  At)  cijfe 
beo,  the  house  was  poor,  but  happiness  was  there  the  time 
(while)  the  man  of  the  house  was  alive. 

z^  5AC  t)]6  n)A]c  At)t)  fei?),  everything  is  in  itself  good. 

h]  D]A  Ai)n,  5AC  ATI),  A^uf*  1)")  bei&  cjtioc  A^|t,  750  bfi^r 
God  was  in  being  at  all  times,  and  there  never  will  be  an 
end  for  Him. 

EXERCISE  XII. 

I.  c]A  AT)  t)i8  b^b?  2.  b-|:u|l  b^b  tDAic  AjAb?  3.  |f 
rt)Aic  Ijort)  rnAti).  4.  At)  ti)Aic  leAc  ^i)An)  ?  5.  b-pi^l  ceAc 
bode  A5Ab  ?  6.  V)  h'^ii]\  ceAc  bocc  A5Art)  ?  7.  oc,  i|- 
cjiuAJ  6  bo  ceAc  acc  c^  1*05  at)I).  8.  50|iAib  1*05  A^uffeui) 
»5Ab  50  b]iAc.  9.  c]A  leir  ai)  leAijb  bocc  ?  10.  le  feAji 
\t)  c^g.      11.  CAb  p^c  b-puil  cu  AT)!)  fo  CO  rt)oc?     12.  tt)A|i 

AC^  At)  C-^6    A1|t    At)    Ce    A    C^    Tt)OC.        13.    5Ab    tDO    IaH)  At) 

00  lAtt).  14.  II*  c]auA5  A5ur  if*  5e^|t]i  beACA  At)  bu|r)e  Ajuy 
l^t)  be  At)r03.     15.  ]y  cac  beACA  At)  bajne  co  ^AbA  aY  c^ 

fe  Al|t  CaIaIT).      16.    A|*  ucc  06  CAjC  beACA  t)A0rbcA.     17.  CfA 

fe  0|A?  18.  b-|!u|l  D|A  Ai)i)  50.C  Ajc  ?  19.  caO|AAt)t) 
5AC  ^ic.  20.  c^  D]A  rf)A]c  bo  5'\c  bu|i;e;  Ajib-rtig  t)eitt)e  a 
CA,  A  b|,  A5ur  A  be]6eA(*  50  b|i<NC. 
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VOCABULARY. 


A|c,  a  kiln. 

AC,  ford. 

bAlb,    dumb ;     Heb.   bba    {ialal)  j 

Latin,  baWus.  * 

beAc,  a  bee. 
bui6e,  yellow. 
cAop,  crying,  wailing. 
cliAc,  a  hurdle  of  wattles,  a  harrow, 

a  shield. 
6A1C,  colour. 
DATij,  an  ox;   Latin,  dama.     bAtt)- 

aUca,  a  buffalo,  (aUca  means 

living    among     cliffs,    wild;) 

|:|A6-&Att7,  a  stag, 
beoc,  a  drink, 
ic,  eat. 
U05,  acalf ;  Welsh,  Iko;  Uo^-li^eAc, 

a  cow  after  calving,  a  milch 


cow,   from  Iao^  a  calf,    and 

l(5eAc,  licking. 
IjAC,  grey, 
loc,  a  Jake. 
TijAo,  a  plain,  a  field. 
TijAjtb,  dead  ;  Latin,  mors ;  French, 

mort. 
ttUA&,  red  ;  Latin,  rufus. 
beAti3,  a  bright  red. 
tATi),   pleasant,   agreeable ;    Latin, 

suuvis. 
rleA5,  a  spear. 
rleA5At),  a  turf-spade. 
rliAb,  a  mountain, 
rtiuc,  a  stream. 
cA^tb,  a  bull ;  Latin,  taurus. 
cuAic,  the  country,  as  opposed  to 

the  word  "  city"  or  •*  town." 


From  Ar,  ford,  and  cX]^t,  a  hurdle  of  wattles,  is  formed 
the  compound  word  Ac-clidc,  the  ford  of  hurdles — Dublin; 
from  AC,  and  biii6e,  yellow,  Ac-bu^Se — Athboy,  the  yellow 
ford  :  AC  and  cior>,  the  plural  of  ccat},  head,  Ac-cjtjt) — 
Head-ford;  ac,  and  bAtiA,  the  possessive  case  of  &ai[i,  oak 
— Adare  ;  from  ac,  and  t)a  jiij,  possessive  plural,  '*of 
kings,"  Ac-r;A-|ti5 — x4thenry  ;  from  ac,  and  coille,  of  a 
wood — Wooc!fbrd  ;  from  ac,  and  Iiiai),  of  warriors — Ath- 
lone;  from  beul,  mouth,  and  ac,  and  Igacat?,  wide — Bally- 
lahon  ;  from  ac,  and  1]A3,  a  rock — Ballyleague,  on  the 
Shannon. 


EXERCISE  XIII. 

1.  Is  the  cow  red  and  is  the  calf  black?  2.  The  cow  is 
not  red,  but  she  is  yellow ;  and  the  calf  is  not  black,  but 
grey  and  white.  3.  Is  the  child  dumb?  4.  The  child  is 
not  dumb.  5.  Is  there  a  ford  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake? 
6.  There  is  not  a  ford  in  it.     7.  Is  that  a  plain  or  a  lake  ? 

8.  It  is  neither  a  plain  nor  a  lake;    it  is  a  mountain. 

9.  What  colour  do  you  like  (is  pleasing  with  you),  yellow, 
grey,  or  red?  10.  I  like  the  yellow.  11.  What  use 
(pei6m)  have  we  of  (with)  the  spear,  or  of  the  turf-spade? 
12.  We  have  great  use  (of )  with  it.     13.  Are  you  cold 
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(is  cold  on  you)  ?  14.  I  am  not  cold  (cold  is  not  on  me). 
15.  Do  you  like  a  drink  (is  drink  good  with  thee)  ? — ad 
rpAic  leAC  beoc?  16.  Is  the  grass  wet  with  dew?  17.  The 
grass  is  wet  with  dew,  18.  Have  you  an  ox  and  a  bull? 
19.  I  bave  not  an  ox  and  a  bull,  nor  a  buffalo ;  but  I  have 
only  a  cow  and  a  grey  calf.  20.  What  colour  is  the  cow 
(is  on  the  cow)?  21.  Yellow.  22.  Yellow  is  a  good 
colour.  23.  What  is  a  mountain?  24.  A  mountain  is  a 
high  hill.     25.  You  are  lucky  and  happy. 


FIFTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  TENSES  OF  THE  VERB 

to  be,  bo  bejc. 
The  nominative  case  comes  always  after  the  veib. 
Present  tense. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  Zik  iije,  I  am. 

2.  Z'A  ru,  thou  art. 

3.  Ca  re,  he  (or  it)  is  ;  ca  t1,  she 
(or  it)  is. 


PLURAL. 

Ca  tint),  we  are. 
Z'A  fib,  you  are. 
Z'A  TiAO,  they  are. 


The  following  is  another  form,  in  which  the  nominative 
case  is  embodied  in  all  the  persons  except  the  third  person. 
This  is  called  the  Synthetic  form,  as  the  foregoing  is  called 
the  Analytic: 

ZsMTX),  I  am.  CAn)U]&,  we  are. 

Civifi,  thou  art.  Cacaot,  you  are. 

Zix  re,   he  (or  it^  is ;  c&  n»   she  ^Ajb,  they  are. 

(or  it)  is. 

THE   INTERROGATIVE   FORM. 

2!t)  b-fUTl-TTi),  am  I  ?  i  2tn  B-^ uil-Tt)U|b,  are  vre\ 

5flr)  b-ruil-|Ti,  art  thou  ?  I  21t)  5-ruil-]6,  are  you  ? 

5^1)  b-]:uil  re,  is  he  ?  |  2lt)  b-^u]l-ii5,  are  they  ? 

Or,  taking  the  third  person  singular,  b-pml,  is,  and  plac^ 
ing  the  personal  pronoun — nie,  I  ;  cu,  thou  ;  ye,  he,  (it)  •, 
n,  she,  (it) ;  x]m,  we  ;  r]b,  you  ;  ri^^»  they,  after  it,  this 
interrogative  form  is  gone  tlirough  in  the  simple  Ana- 
lytic way.  as — 
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SDTGULAR.  PLURAL. 

5-pu|l  Tije,  am  I  ?  I  B-^ruil  nnn,  are  we? 

b-^U]l  cu,  art  thou  ?  I  ^-VU|l  rib,  are  you  ? 

5-^uil  re,  is  he  ?  r  f»-|:uil  ri-Ab.  are  they  ? 

When  an  assertion  is  made — ir»is;  witli  the  personal 
pronouns  is  the  form  adopted  ;  as,  ir  roe,  it  is  I;  ^r  cu,  it 
is  thou;  If  ^,  it  is  he;  ]y  rjr)j),  it  is  we;  i|*  fjb,  it  is  vou 
II*  TA&,  it  is  they. 

This  if  is  omitted,  as  has  been  observed  (see  Secon 
Lesson,  Observations  3,  4,  page  10),  when  any  of  the  par- 
ticles of  asking  or  denying,  or  the  like,  are  employed  , 
as,  who  (is)  God,  c|a  b-^  D^a?  ir»  after  c]a,  is  omitted  : 
CAb  6  AX)  v]S  AT)  eAslAjf,  what  is  the  church?  ir  is  omitted 
after  cAfc>,  what. 

The  present  tense,  as  it  is  formed  regularly  from  the 
root  b|,  be  thou;  is  b|6in),  which  implies  a  state  or  continu- 
ance in  present  existence,  as — 

b]6-TTD,  I  am  wont  to  be.  J       t)|6-Tt)ui&,  we  are  wont  to  be. 

t)l6-i|t,  thou  art  wont  to  be.  j        t)i6-i6,  you  are  wont  to  be. 

\)]6  r©!  be  is  wont  to  be.  1       t>i6-i&,  they  are  wont  to  be. 

So,  b|&,  the  analytic  form,  with  the  personal  pronouns,  rr^e, 
cii,  1*6,  expresses  the  same.  Also,  the  termination,  cAT^n, 
denotes  habit  or  continuance ;  as,  bi6-eAr)T}  n^e,  I  am  wont 
to  be;  b]&-eAT)n  cu,  thou  art  wOnt  to  oe;  bi&-eADt?  fe,  he 
is  wont  to  be 

The  endings,  such  as  |Tt),  of  the  first  person ;  t^t,  of  the 
second  person  singular;  rnuib,  of  the  first  person  plural;  ]6, 
of  the  second;  i&,  of  the  third  person  plural,  express  in 
Irish  what  the  pronouns  7,  thou,  ice,  you,  they,  in  union  with 
the  verb,  convey  in  the  English  language ;  and  also  the 
time  or  tense  which  such  helps  as  do,  may,  can,  suggest  in 
the  conjugation  of  Saxon  verbs.  Few  languages,  indeed, 
are  as  limited  as  EutHs^  is  in  its  verbal  inflections 

Observe,  therefore,  that  do,  dost,  does,  doth,  the  emphatic 
and  interrogative  forms  of  the  present  tense  in  English, 
have,  in  Irish,  as  in  every  other  language  of  Europe,  nc 
distinct  word  by  which  they  can  be  translated.  The  verbaf 
inflection  peculiar  to  the  present  tense  supplies  its  place 
as,  I  do  be,  bibim;  c?o  I  be?  a  rn-h]6]n}i  {a  mee-yim?)  dos- 
then  be?  A  rn-bi8)|t?  does  he  have?  a.  n)-bi6eAi;ij  Ajse 
he  does  have,  b]&eAT)t)  ^136. 

This  observation  should  be  rememi}£red. 
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VOCABUTiAIlY. 


?ltt2^T),  bread. 

bAf),  white  (pale). 

boftb,  haughty. 

blAc,  blossom,  flower. 

t5oj5,  opinion,  expectation. 

I^eojl,  meat. 

Vixx,  a  prince. 

Voxy  yet. 

ScAlUc.  the  moon;  from  se^l,  white 

(bright), 
leio,  read  (thou). 
l|Ao,  a  physician. 

Luc,  a  mouse  ;  IUC63,  a  little  mouse. 
LontiAc,  bright,  shining. 
luAjc,  ashes ;  from  Iuac,  swift. 
luAr,  swiftness. 
lUAc,  swift,  adj.,  swiftness,  n. 
luf,  an  herb  ;  some  of  its  compound 

forms  are— rl^n-lur,  (from  yX'An, 

safe,  sound,  and  lur),  all-heal; 

rib-wort;   lur-n)oti   (from   lur, 

and    TTjoji,   large',    fox- glove ; 

SAfib-lur   (from   5Atib,   coarse, 

and  lur)  clivers. 
SHaoc,  soft,  mild,  tender ;  as,  i^eoil 

Tt;Aoc,  tender  flesh. 
?no&,  manner,  form,  respect;  Lat. 

modus. 


HeATi),  heaven. 

RocA,  a  wheel ;  hence  Latin  rota,  a 
wheel. 

KiAii),  ever ;  up  to  this  time. 

Sa)C,  plenty;  h.  satis.  I  have  plenty 
is  expressed  in  Irish,  I  have 
my  plenty,  z'A  v)o  f  A]c  asah). 

SsiATt),  beauty. 

Sui5,  sit  (v). 

Cejc,  hot ;  also  flee  (u). 

C]U3,  thick,  plenty. 

C|t  Aio,  the  shore  at  low  water;  from 
criA]o,  ebb. 

C^teAb,  a  tribe  ;  Latin,  t)nbus. 

C|teTC,  feeble,  ignorant. 

CtijAC,  a  Lord,  a  high  wave,  a  hill. 

C|to;6,  a  xbot :  the  sole  of  the  foot ; 
a  measui-e  of  twelve  inches. 

Uacc,  a  will  or  testament. 

UAjit,  hour,  as  At)  UAm,  and  con- 
tractedly 'r)-UAi|i,thehour;that 
is,  when  ; — hence  it  is  always 
translated  when ;  but  when- 
ever a  question  is  asked,  the 
words  Arj  UAiri,  are  not  con- 
tracted into  n^^'^IT^;  as  cia  At) 
UA]ri,  when  ?  i.e.,  What  hour  ? 

^irS^j  water. 


EXERCISE  XIV. 

1.  Tlie  day  is  fine.  2.  This  month  is  wont  to  be  fine. 
3.  My  son  is  young.  4.  Is  my  son  young  ?  5.  He  is  not 
young.  6.  He  is  usually  good.  7.  He  is  not  wont  to  be 
up  early  8.  Is  every  man  good  ?  9  Every  cat  is  not 
grey  nor  black.  10.  God  is  good.  11.  Who  is  God? 
12.  What  is  heaven?  13.  There  is  happiness  in  heaven. 
14.  Are  you  lucky  (is  the  luck  on  you)?  15.  No,  I  am 
not  lucky.  I  am  unlucky.  16.  Do  you  love  me?  17.  I 
do  not  love  you.  18.  I  love  God,  and  God  loves  me. 
19.  God  loves  every  person.  20.  God  is  king  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  21.  The  field  is  yellow  and  white.  22.  The 
virgin  is  young  and  mild.  23.  Luck  attends  those  that 
are  good ;  (idiomatb  form  is — luck  is  usually  on  the  good) 
24.  Are  you  good  when  you  are  lucky  ?     25.  I  was  never 
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lucky,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  {]y  bo^j  l]orvi)  that  I  am  good. 
26.  Is  the  sun  bright  (Iot^jiac)?     27.  The  sun  is  bright. 

28.  Have   you  got   (b-puil   ^jAb)   white   (je^l)  bread  ? 

29.  I  have  plenty,  and  milk.  30.  Have  you  enough  of 
everything?  31.  I  have.  32.  You  are  as  generous  (pj^l) 
as  (le)  a  prince. 

Obs. — The  sentences  in  the  several  exercises  embrace 
only  such  words,  for  the  greater  part,  as  are  given  in  the 
lists  at  each  heading.  Sometimes  words  in  former  lists  or 
exercises  are  again  brought  into  account.  The  learner 
should  therefore  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  words,  their  sounds,  and  their  idiomatic  turns  of  ex- 
pression, to  prevent  reference  to  former  Lessons. 

To  translate  these  English  sentences  into  Irish,  and  to 
write  them  in  the  Celtic  character,  to  speak  them  from  time 
to  time  when  alone  or  with  others,  must  at  once  ensure  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  it  is  spoken  and  written. 
Begin  forthwith  to  speak  it. 

EXERCISE  XV. 

1.  Is  bread  cheap  or  dear?  2.  It  is  cheap.  3.  Is  butter 
dear?  4.  Yes,  it  is  dear  this  month.  5.  Wine  is  dear, 
meat  is  usually  dear,  and  w^ater  is  usually  cheap  6.  The 
virgin  is  handsome  (aIuji)).  7.  The  haughty  is  found 
under  beauty's  dress  (pAo^  tS^l"?)*  ^*  You  are  not  wont 
to  be  early  at  the  house.  9.  They  are  usually  at  an  early 
hour  at  the  house.  10.  Are  you  early  from  home?  11. 
You  are  in  happiness.  12.  They  are  usually  unhappy. 
13.  The  moon  is  bright,  the  cloud  is  grey;  the  day  is  dark, 
the  month  is  beautiful.  14.  When  I  am  well  (|-lai))  I  am 
happy.  15.  When  do  you  be  well?  16.  The  physician  does 
have  a  secret.  17.  The  wheel  is  red.  18.  The  eye  is  grey. 
19.  The  cat  is  black.  20.  What  hour  is  it?  (c|<v  at?  \i^]]\ 
l).  21.  It  is  early  yet  (por).  22.  The  day  is  long.  23 
Many  a  day  we  shall  be  in  the  tomb;  (||*  ^ombA  l^  Y-at> 
5-c|ll  ottAii)!).)  24.  Man's  life  is  short.  25.  It  is  like  the 
flower  of  the  field :  It  is  like  a  vapour  (ceo)  ;  it  is  a  warfare, 
as  Job  says  {rrf^]\  feei|t  job).  26.  If  you  wish  (m^  if  rr)^]t 
leAc)  to  live  old,  take  hot  and  cold,  is  an  old  saying  (feat) 
lt^6.) 
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Obs.  1 . — The  first  letter  of  a  word — if  it  be  one  of  the 
nine  mutables — suffers  aspiration  after  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns singular — n)Oy  my;  &o,  thy;  a,  his. 

EXAMPLE. 

Pronounced 
beATj,  a  woman,     njo  be^t),  my  woman;  mo  van, 

b^ftb,  a  bard,         bo  b^jtb,  thy  bard ;  do  wawrdh 

bo|to,  a  table,         a    bottb,  his  table,  a    wordh, 

h  in  the  words  beAn,  b^iab,  bo]ib,  when  not  preceded  hy 
the  possessive  pronoun  singular,  is  not  aspirated ;  put  the 
possessive  pronouns  singular  before  the  same  words,  and 
then  b  immediately  assumes  the  aspirate  sound,  and  is,  of 
course,  pronounced  like  r,  if  e  or  ]  follow ;  and  like  w,  if 
A,  or  o,  or  u  follow. 

A,  her,  the  possessive  pronoun  singular,  feminine,  is  an 
exception : — it  does  not  cause  aspiration,  and  it  is  in  this 
non-aspirating  power  only  that  it  can  be  distinguished 
from  A,  his ;  as  a  bo|tb,  her  table ;  a  bo|tb,  his  table. 

Obs.  2. — The  vocative  case,  or  as  it  is  called  by  English 
grammarians — the  nominative  case  of  address — has  the 
first  letter,  if  aspirable,  invariably  aspirated. 

EXAMPLE. 

cuij-le,  pulse  ;  c|to]6e,  heart: 

A  cujfle,  0  pulse;  a  cuifle  n^o  c|toi&e,  pulse  of  my  heart. 

0(A,  God;  b|l]|-,  dear  (from  b^l,  fond): 

A  t>^.  Oh,  God;  0  A  06  bjlir,  O !  dear  God. 

3tta6,  love : 

A  5|t^6,  oh  Love:   5ria6  rx)  AtjAmA,  love  of  my  soul. 

Xe^\ic,  affection,  affectionate  one: 

A  feA|tc  5|t^6,  oh,  love  of  loves. 

2IJu,|te,and>   ^ 

2l3Aiiie,^   )  '^ 

j^9Su|)ie  6il||-,  oh,  dear  (Virgin)  Mary;  A2t)Ai|te  ]tu|T},  oh, 

Mary,  secret  love. 

In  these  exclamations,  the  c  of  cqple;  O  of  0|a;  5  of 
5|t^6;  213  of  2Dui|te;  f  of  rcAjic,  are  aspirated  on  account 
of  the  vowel  sound  of  a  in  the  nominative  case  of  address 
preceding  the  aspirable  consonants,  c,  b,  5,  rp,  y. 
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SIXTH  LESSON. 


Ob3.  1. — In  compound  words  the  first  letter  of  the  second 
part  is  aspirated  should  it  be  aspirable — as  cUoo,  inclined, 
crooked ;  beAjtc,  an  act,  an  exploit,  form  the  compound  cIaoo- 
beA|ic,  a  deceitful  act;  so  ^eiU-beAfic,  a  treacherous  act; 
feA|tc-5|t^6,  dearest  love;  t^e^g,  good;  buine,  person;  be^g- 
6u]r)e,agood  person,  reAT), old;  re-M)-feA|t,an  old  man ;  feAi)- 
beAi),an  old  woman.  The  b,in  beA^tc  ;  5, in  3]t<v6 ;  b,in  bujrje ; 
y,  in  peAjt ;  b,  in  beAi),  in  the  foregoing  examples  are  aspi- 
rated, because  they  form  the  second  part  of  compound  words. 

Except — Words  beginning  with  any  of  the  dental  con- 
sonants, &,  c,  I*,  when  the  preceding  part  of  the  compound 
ends  in  fc»,  I,  rj,  r,  c ;  as  A|t&,  high;  ci5eA|tnA,  Lord;  A]ib- 
r]5eA|iT)A,  sovereign  Lord;  caoI,  slender;  bub,  black;  caoI- 
bub,  slender  black ;  at)  buACAiU  cAol-bub,  the  slender-black 
boy;  buAr),  lasting;  fAoJAl,  life,  age;  buArj-rAO^Al,  long 
life;  buArj-fAo^AlAc,  long-lived.  The  initial  letter  in  the 
second  part  of  the  compound  in  those  words  is  not  aspi- 
rated, agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  exception. 

The  dentals,  b,  c,  |*,  do  not  undergo  aspiration,  because 
they  are  sufficiently  clear  and  musical  in  their  combina- 
tion with  other  dentals  or  linguals,  I,  tj,  and  do  not  re- 
quire, like  the  gutturals  and  the  palatals,  the  aid  of  aspi- 
X'ation,  to  render  them  flexible. 

Obs.  2. — In  general,  then,  the  dentals,  b,  c,  r,  followinsr 
b,  c,  r,  or  I,  17,  (and  sometimes  |t,)  final,  or  otherwise,  are 
never  aspirated. 

VOCABULARY. 


2inoir,  now. 

5{lcA]n,  father ;  Latin,  pater.   AtAitx- 

njoTi,  grandfather. 
biiACA]U,  a  boy ;  derived  from  bo, 

a  cow,  and  CAiU  (Latin,  colere)^ 

to  attend,  to  mind. 
Ca|ia,   a  friend ;   from  cati,    dear 

(Latin,  chara,  dear)  ;  Greek, 

C^CAC,  desti'uction. 
Cnon),  crooked,  bent  down. 
Cu|tAn)  (Latin,  cura),  care;  applied 

in  Irish  to  all  over  whom  one 

has  charge. 


t)eAo,  good ;  in  composition,  as 
t»eAo-6u]T)e,  a  good  person ; 
while  TijAic,  good,  is  used  out 
of  composition  ;  as,  &U|tje  tijAfc, 
a  good  person. 

t5eAo,  good,  is  opposed  to  &ttoc,  bad; 
TT^Ajc,  good,  is  opposed  to  olc, 
bad.  The  former  are  placed  be- 
fore the  noun,  the  latter  after  it. 

t)|tuiTT),  back  (Greek,  ^£^/xa,  skin ; 
and  <5£^»7  the  shoulders). 

I^AicGAc,  fretful.     'PuAcc,  cold. 

5 AT),  without  (French,  sans). 

5l6]ii,  (Latin,  gloria),  glory. 
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5lan,  knee  (Greek,  yoyv). 

5ri»\&,  love. 

3ni^6n)A|i,  loving. 

1u6,  day  (French /mi.) 

Iua6,  motion,  freedom  of  the  limb 

in  acting. 
SOACAiri,  mother;  the  dam  of  a  beast ; 

a  cause,  source ;  njACAiti-rbott, 

grandmother. 


2I)ile,  a  thousand  (Latin  mille). 
Sioc,  frost  ("Latin,  siccus;  Heb.  nnv). 
SU\ij,  (Latin  salvus),  safe,  healthy 

sound;  rlixjrjre.health;  eu5-rl^i?, 

unwell. 
Sn)i'iic,  mist. 
StjeAccA,  snow. 
CcAr,  heat. 
C|tuA5,  pity. 


The  Irish  of  the  word,  to-day,  is  pronounced  an  yuh,  and  spelled  by 
some  thus  :  Ar^t)  iu6,  (O'Brien  and  0'E.eilly)  ;  by  others,  thus :  A  ti-&|u. 
Which  is  the  more  correct  ?  For  the  former  we  have  the  authority  of 
O'Brien  and  O'lleilly,  and  analogy  with  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages ;  Iiui ;  oi; — for  the  latter,  usage  to  some  extent,  and  analogy  with 
the  word  dat/j  old  Irish,  dja  ;  Latin^  die ;  Welsh,  dydh ;  and 
Sanscrit,  dyu. 

EXERCISE  XVI. 

1.  ^obftot)!  2.  2J)o  cjieAc!  3.  2^o  rbjle  cjiuAig.  4. 
2t3o  ciiirle  a5U|*  mo  ]\Civ  ^ecX.  5.  ^  cuifle  mo  cttoi6e,  mo 
CAttA,  n)o  5(1^6  IP  cu.  6.  ^  cejle  m'Atj^m^  IT  ^i**  7.  Mac 
mo  cAfiA  cojii,  b^l,  5tt^6niA]t,  cu?  8.  j]*  me  bo  r.AfiA  cd]]i, 
6)1,  3(t^\6ri)<\ii.  9.  b-|:ujl  oo  beAi)  Ajup  bo  m^c  A5up  jtut) 
5oaI  bo  cfioibe  Icac  aoi?  ^u&?  10.  Ca  fjAb  l|om  aoo  ]im. 
11.  Ca  b-puil  bo  feA]t  AT)r)  ^ub?  12.  C^  ]-e  l]om.  13. 
t3-|:uil  A  cor  X^'^^h  ^^  ^]^^  At)0]r,  A3U]*  A  fal  A5ur  men|t  a 
co|f?     14.  C^  A   f^l  A5up  A  cop  A5up  A  meu[t  H^O  J  ACC 

Z'<\,  A  CeAt)!)  C]I)I)  6    Am    30    Am    AJUf   |>]At)    Aljl)  A  CAob.       15. 

C^  Ai)  c-pu|l  beAt  bo5  A^^e.  16.  Ca  b-^ujl  at^  beAt)  a  c^ 
eA3-pU\r)?  17.  Ca  f)  Ar)i)  po.  18.  C^a  At)  r)t6  ca  A^|t  f|? 
(Wlia'-  tiling  IS  on  her  ? — ^.e.,  what  is  it  that  ails  her  ?)  1 9. 
Ca  A  sluT)  5A1)  luAb,  A  b|tuim  c|iom,  A  cluAp  5Ar)  clop. 
20.  pAjb  I1A15  Ajcj  6  'r)  Am  yo  A  tJAe,  *r)  UAtjt  b]  bo  buACAill 
A15  ceAc  mo  mACAji?  21.  b] ;  A^up  be]|t  pe  t)ac  b-pu^l 
|:ac  A^pi  bjc  AICI  A  be|c  ^AjceAC  Ai]t  h'^y.  22.  Mac  bpeA5 
AI)  A]mpi|t  ]  yo?  23.  ]y  bfteAJ,  slojpi  bo  OjA.  24.  M^  b-^ujl 
puAcc  AT)T),  Tjo  ceo,  1)0  5AOC ;  ACC  ca  5AC  AOt)  la,  bjieAJ ;  ad 
5fi|Ai)  A]|t  i)eAm  jAT)  t'^uic  3AI)  i)eul.  25.  ^i)  feapipi  leAc 
ceAp  1)0  ^uAcc?  2Q.  'jy  yec<\\\i  Ijom  puAcc  le  fioc  A3up  le 
fncAccA  'i)A  ceAf  A3ur  3niAr).  27.  b-fu]l  bo  cujtAm  A3uf 
cu|tAm  b*  ACA|i  A  plajDce?  28.  Caib,  30  tiAjb  m^N-ic  A3Ab 
A3up  A13  3AC  biijue  A15  a  b-|^uil  beA3-cpioi6e.  29.  b-puil 
bACA]ii-n)6ft  ^eAi)?  30.  U]  b-|^u]l ;  1)]  b-pu]l  feAT)-^eA]i 
i;o  feivD-bcAi;  A)]t  b|c  asaioi),  cAmwjb  qle  65  A5up  i^larj. 
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Observation  1. — When  the  article  ^n  (the)  is  placed 
before  nouns,  it  aspirates  the  first  consonant,  if  aspirable,  in 
the  nominative  and  objective  cases  singular  of  nouns  femi* 
nine;  but  of  nouns  masculine  the  first  consonant  in  the 
possessive  case  singular.     Example — 

beAT),  a  woman ;  ao  be<\D,  the  woman. 

^I|i,  possessive  case  of  feAjt,  a  man;  ce^c  ai)  ^i|i,  the 
man's  house. 

Exception  1. — Nouns  whose  first  letter  is  b,  or  c,  do  not 
take  the  aspirate  form:  Example — <xn  bu]l,  £,  (nom.  or 
obj.  case)  the  wish,  the  element;  at)  bort)A]0,  the  world's; 
d;^eA|ir)A  ai^  boriiAin,  the  world's  Lord. 

The  reason  is,  the  dental  v  of  the  article  ai)  (the),  and 
the  dentals  b,  or  c,  are  quite  euphonious  without  the  aid 
of  aspiration,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  Exception  to  Obser- 
vation 1,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Lesson  (p.  29). 

Exception  2. — S,  ]♦,  is  an  unique  kind  of  letter,  which 
in  this  particular  form  does  not,  after  the  article,  bear  to 
be  aspirated,  but  instead  takes  the  letter  c  before  it,  in  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases,  if  the  noun  be  feminine ;  in 
the  possessive  case,  if  the  noun  be  masculine,  as — 

feob,  f.,  a  jewel ;  At)  c-^-eob,  the  jewel ;  (^nom.  or  obj.  case.) 

j-Iac,  f.,  rod ;  ai?  c-]*U\c,  the  rod. 

f[t^]b,  f.,  street;  ai)  c-|*|ia]b,  the  street. 

f  A5Ai|ic,  priest's ;  ai?  c-fA5Aittc,  the  priest's  (the  poss.  case). 

as;  ^to  c-]*eob  bo-^A3AlA  'y  }  ir  Ajloe;  the  rare  jewel  is  the 
most  beautiful. 

?<.D  c-|-Iac  dac  r;-5lACAr)T)  foioti);  the  rod  that  takes  not 
twisting. 

In  these  instances,  when  the  two  consonants,  c  and  r, 
come  together,  c  is  pronounced  and  x  is  silent ;  which  in- 
deed is  always  the  case  whenever  two  consonants  whose 
sounds  cannot  unite  in  one  syllable  meet — the  first  is 
sounded,  the  second  rendered  silent. 

It  is  only  after  the  article  (ai))  that  S  suffers  this  change ; 
for  if  mo,  bo,  or  a  (his),  the  possessive  pronouns  singular 
precede ;  or  if  it  be  the  nominative  case  of  address  ;  or  if 
the  noun  beginning  with  S  come  after  the  prepositions  aju, 
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on,  &c.,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  Observa- 
tions (See  Fifth  Lesson,  Observations  1,  2,  p.  28),  S,  |« 
would,  in  all  such  cases,  be  aspirated  according  to  rule ;  as, 

j-Uc,  rod  ;  mo  f  Uc,  my  rod. 

l^Uc,  rod ;  a^jx  f Uc,  on  a  rod. 

bfioc,  bad  ;  bfioc-fUc,  a  bad  rod. 

fUc,  rod  ;  "  ad"  c-fUc,  the  rod. 

VOCABULARY. 


Blossom,    >  1, .•  .  ,^^i 
Flower,     |  ^^^^  ^  tcoc. 

Dead,  njAttb. 

Earth,  cAUrb  ;  (Latin,  tellus). 
Fairness  or  whiteness,  pvn&- 
(Blossom)  of  all  that  is  fair,  bUvc  tjA 

Irishman,  e]tteAt)Ac ;  from  G]t\e, 
Ireland.  Add,  cac,  or  Ac,  to 
the  name  of  a  country,  and 
the  gentile  name  of  one  from 
that  country  is  iormed;  as, 
5Aci*At)-Ac,  an  Englishman ; 
Vi[VM}c-Ac,  a  Frenchman ;  Sp:^ii) 
eAC,  a  Spaniard.  If  the  name 
of  the  country  or  place  form  the 
possessive  case  in  ai)  ;  as  Cjjie, 


Ireland  ;  2llbA,  Scotland  ;  5ac- 
tA,  England ;  SOunjA,  Munster ; 
the  gentile  name  is  formed  from 
the  possessive  case  ;  as,  ^IbA, 

21  lb  AH  AC  ;      5ACtA,     SACfAlJAC  ; 

SOurijA,  ^urijAijAC. 
Honour,  oi)0]|x. 
Joy,  roj;  luAc-5ari»  rejoicing  (from 

luAc,  frequent,  quick,  and  5A|it, 

a  laugh). 
Mind,  n.,  rxye^i} ;  (Latin,  mens). 
Shame,  T):\i|xe. 
Store,  rcofi. 
Treasure,   cA]r5^,   circe ;     (Latin, 

fiscus,    the    king's    treasury; 

cista^  a  purse). 


EXERCISE  XVIL 

1.  Is  the  man  old?  2.  He  is  not  old;  but  the  old  man" 
who  was  here  yesterday  is  now  dead.  3.  Is  the  old  woman 
in  the  house  ?  4.  She  is  not ;  but  the  grandmother  is  in 
the  house.  5.  Have  you  a  grandmother  living?  6.  I 
have,  and  a  grandfather.  7.  Is  the  old  man  who  was  in 
the  house  yesterday  your  grandfather  ?  8.  He  is ;  and  the 
old  woman  who  is  here  to-day  is  my  grandmother.  9. 
Have  you  a  good  (beA5)  heart?  10.  I  have  a  good  heart 
and  a  well-disposed  mind  ;  for  every  good  man  lias  a  good 
heart  and  a  well-disposed  mind.  11.  The  Lord  my  God  is 
Sovereign  (^tto,  high,  supreme,  sovereign,)  Lord  of  (^ift, 
on,)  heaven  and  of  earth.  12.  The  Irishman  is  long-lived. 
13.  How  are  all  those  under  your  care?  14.  Those  under 
my  care  are  well  (plan,  safe).  15  How  are  those  under 
your  care,  and  your  father's,  and  your  grandfather's? 
16.   Your   fame   and  your  rep  itation   are   dea**   to   me. 
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17.  Oh !  my  sad  sorrow  that  you  are  not  happy.  18.  Oil ! 
my  treasure  and  love  of  loves,  how  great  is  my  affection 
for  you !  19.  Mary,  pulse  of  heart,  flower  of  all  that  is 
feir !  20.  You  are  my  sorrow  and  my  joy — my  honour 
and  my  shame,  my  life  and  my  death. 


SEVENTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  "  to  be"  130  be]C, — CONTINUED. 

(See  Fifth  Lesson.) 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

This  tense  is  by  some  called  the  habitual  past^  because 
it  expresses  no  particular  action,  or  state  of  being,  but  a 
habit,  or  action  repeated  in  the  one  case,  and  a  continued 
state  of  existence  in  the  other.  We  call  it  by  the  name 
Imperfect,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  established  divisions 
of  Tense,  and  because  it  agrees  very  closely  with  the  Im- 
perfect in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  verbs.  The  first  letter 
of  this  tense  is  aspirated,  if  it  be  one  of  the  nine  mutable 
consonants. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


1.  B|6-|Tjrj,  veeyinn,  I  was  wont  to 

be. 

2.  bjb-cea,  veehaWy  thou  (you)  wast 

wont  to  be. 

3.  Bi6-eA6  re,  veeyoo  shS,  he  was 


1.  bi6-tt)ir,  veermish,  we  were  wont 

to  be. 

2.  bi&-cf,  veeJieCf  you  were  wont  to 

be. 

3.  b]6-&ff ,  veedeeshy  they  were  wont 


wont  to  be.  '  to  be. 

This  tense,  of  which  the  Irish-speaking  people  make  such 
frequent  use,  is  by  them  translated,  when  conversing  in 
English,  by  the  words,  '*  used  to  be." 

The  interrogative  form  is  gone  through  by  placing  the 
particle  a-d,  whether,  before  each  of  the  persons ;  as,  at) 
b]&-^r)T),  was  I  wont  to  be,  &c. 

The  verbal  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  b|6eA6j 
with  the  personal  pronouns  nje,  I ;  cu,  thou  (you) ;  f &,  he, 
(it);  xh  she,  (it);  x]DVy  we;  rib,  you  ;  r]AO,  they  ;  placed 
after  it,  gives  the  analytic  conjugation  of  this  tense. 

Obs. — eA6,  and  a&,  final,  is,  in  Connaught,  pronounced 
oOf  (English) ;  in  Munster,  a     As  the  final  syUable  of  the 
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imperfect  tense,  it  is  pronounced  incorrectly  in  Munster, 
and  in  some  districts  in  the  southern  parts  of  Connaught — 
like  agh^  guttural.  Of  the  sound  of  a&  final,  we  shall 
treat  in  the  Twelfth  Lesson. 

The  word  synthetic,  as  applied  to  the  conjugation  of 
Irish  verbs,  means  that  the  personal  pronouns  rne,  cu,  T1W> 
f]b,  t*I<'^^>  are,  in  each  tense,  combined  with  the  verb,  so  as 
to  make  one  word,  thus — cajrn,  I  am,  is  composed  of  c2c, 
am,  and  n7e,  I,  and  is  as  much  a  synthesis^  that  is,  a  joining 
together  of  the  two  words  ca  and  ir)e,  as  A5ArT},  at  me ;  OjtrT), 
on  me;  liort),  with  me,  is  of  A5,  at,  and  me,  me  ;  ai|i,  on  ; 
and  me,  le,  with ;  and  me.  In  some  persons  of  the  com- 
pound pronouns,  equally  as  of  the  verbs,  this  synthetic 
union  is  not  clearly,  at  first,  perceived  ;  as,  in  leo,  with 
them,  compounded  of  le  and  ^Ab;  in  bib-jpi),  I  used 
to  be,  compounded  of  bi6  and  me. 

The  Analytic  is,  in  meaning,  opposed  to  Synthetic,  and  in 
dicates  that  the  pronoun  and  verb  are  not  combined  in  one 

P>om  the  nature  therefore  of  the  synthetic  form,  it  is 
plain  the  personal  pronouns  cannot,  in  the  nominative  case, 
be  expressed  after  the  verb  when  conjugated  synthetically  : 
and  should  the  personal  pronouns  be  found  so  expressed, 
they  must  be  necessarily  in  the  objective  case.     Thus — 

Civim=ca  Ti^e,  I  am. 

n^jm  me=c<v  me,  me,  I,  I  am; 

buAjl-im  m&=bua]l|6  xx)h  m&,  I  strike  (I). 

which  clearly  is  very  incorrect.  Yet  the  third  person 
plural  is  excepted,  and  is  often  elegantly  employed,  with 
this  double  form  of  nominative  case,  to  add  weight  and 
strength  to  the  ordinary  power  of  language. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  inflecting  the 
verb  synthetically,  the  tliird  person  singular  has  not  the 
pronoun  combined  with  the  verb,  as  the  other  persons  have, 
and  he  will  naturally  ask  the  reason.  It  is,  as  Doctor 
O'Donovan  remarks,  because  the  third  person  singular  is 
always  absent,  and  needs  therefore  to  be  expressed,  that  its 
gender  may  become  known,  whereas  the  first  person  or 
speaker,  and  the  person  spoken  to  *'  being  always  supposed 
to  be  present,  there  is  no  necessity  ot  making  any  distinc- 
tion of  gender  in  them." 
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When  therefore,  in  the  analytic  form,  the  nominative  or 
subject  is,  in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and  in 
all  the  persons  of  the  plural,  actually  expressed,  one  unin- 
flected  form  of  the  verb  suffices  for  all,  since  the  relation 
of  its  persons  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  subject,  just  as 
in  English;  I  loved,  thou  lovest,  he  loved;  we  loved,  you 
loved,  they  loved.  The  verbal  form  "  loved"  is  the  same 
in  each  of  five  personal  endings,  yet  from  the  subject,  or 
nominative,  each  person  of  the  verb  is  clearly  known. 

THE  ANALYTIC  IMPERFECT  OF  THE  VERB  "  to  &e." 


SINGULAR. 

1    5i6-eA&,  {veeyoo),  nje. 

2.  b|&-eA&,        „        cu. 

3.  b]&-eA6,        „        r^  or  n« 


PLURAL. 

1.  B|8-eA8,  {ceeyoo)  xv)r). 

2.  b!6-eA&,         ,,         f]b. 

3.  bi6-eA6,         ,,        n^b. 


I  was  wont  to  be ;  thou  wast  wont  to  be ;  he  or  she  was 
wont  to  be ;  we  were  wont  to  be ;  you  were  wont  to  be ; 
they  were  wont  to  be. 

VOCABULARY. 


an, 


an. 


an, 


in> 


whether,  (a,  is  pronounced 
short).  It  is  put  before  the 
perfect  tense,  just  as  ao,  whe- 
ther, is  put  before  the  pre- 
sent tense,  when  a  question 
is  asked.  An,  whether,  is  a 
compound  form  of  atj,  whether, 
and  no — which,  in  the  ancient 
language,  was  a  mere  sign  of 
past  time. 

whom,  or  which ;  a  relative 
pronoun  compounded  of  a, 
who,  which  ;  and  n^,  the  an- 
cient sign  of  the  perfect  tense. 

our ;  a  possessive  pronoun, 
plural  of  Ti;o,  my  :  An  in  each 
of  these  instances  is  pro- 
nounced urU  [u  short).  It 
takes  X)  before  a  vowel ;  as.  An 
f)-ACA|n,  our  father. 

awr^  slaughter ;  hence  the 
Greek  name  of  the  god  of 
Slaughter,  -A^r? ;  Welsh,  aer. 
plough  (to)  ;  Latin,  arare,  to 
plough  ;  ploughing  ;  the  action 
of  ploughing,  b|  oa  bAiri)  ajs 
ftH;  the  oAcn  were  ploughing — 


Job.   1.   14.      Ploughed  land, 
Welsh,  dr;    Germ,  erde  j  Gr. 

2ln,  for  Ain,  upon ;  Av-  for  bem,  says ; 
as,  A]n,  or  Ay\.  r^>  says  he; 
Latin,  ait. 

l)e|6,  will  be,  future  tense  of  Xie^-, 
to  be. 

t)a]l,  possessive  case  of  beul,  mouth 

t)e]c,  to  be,  being  ;  a  being  by  ex- 
cellence ;  a  lady. 

bu6,  and  bA,  was  ;  may  be. 

bjAb,  food  ;  Greek,  /Sto?,  life. 

l)U]t),  (to,  or  from,  &c.)  a  cow  ; 
the  prepositional  case— t  e., 
the  objective  case  governed  by 
a  preposition— of  bo,   a  cow. 

Cqn),  a  step  ;  grade,  dignity  ;  as, 
co]X-cQ]xr),  a  foot-step ;  'A\it>' 
cejTT),  high  grade,  great  dignity. 

t)fneAc,  direct  (adjective),  straight  ^ 
Latin,  dirigere. 

t3u]rje,  a  person. 

e]c,  possessive  case  of  eAc  ;  Latm, 
eqaus,  a  horse. 

Gile,  (and  in  old  Irish  A]le,  and 


se 
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I^Ac,  reason,  cause  ;  aa,  c^A  ah  1^** 
what  reason;  civ  x'^t  le  jac 
T)]6,  there  is  reason  (with)  for 
every  thing,  ^a,  for ;  and  x'^'^* 
cause,  reason,  are  pronounced 
nearly  alike,  x:ixz=fawh,  \:ix=' 
faw. 

5At)Ar,  scarcity;  from  ^Ar),  withouti 
prep.^  scaice,  adj. 

lor),  a  luncheon,  a  viatic,  a  store. 

RAib,  was  ;  is  employed  in  the  per- 
fect tense,  exactly  like  b-^ruil, 
is ;  in  the  present  tense  (See 
Second  Lesson,  page  10), 
after  particles  of  denying, 
questioning,  wishing,  or  sup- 
posing, after  the  relative  pro- 
nouns A,  who  ;  n-^c,  who  not. 


0]\e)    another;    Greek,  «^^*}, 

another  ;  Latin,  alius.     From 

ejle  and  cifiCAc,  one  of  any 

(c]ti)  country,  is  derived  eilc- 

tteAc,  and  sometimes  written 

ojlctteAc,  a  stranger. 
l^eAtvtt,  better. 
|:6]ll,  a  while  ;  50  poill,  for  a  while, 

yet ;  ^At)  50  ^6iU,  wait  yet. 
Fa,  for  ;  as  cAb  va,  for  what. 
Fao|  (pr. /w;ee),  under,  for;  as  CAb 

VAC],  under  what  ?  i.e.,  on  what 

account. 
I^AO],  in  ;  as,  he  is  in  power  and  re- 
spect, z'iX  \'e  X'>'0^  ceiTi),  A5ur 

ITAoj  TtjeAf.      These    extrinsic 

qualities  are,  as  it  were,  laid 

on  him  ;  he  is  therefore  justly 

said  to  be  under  them. 

EXERCISE  XVIII. 
1.  n^ib  A  ceAt)t)  cjtom?  2.  b]  a  ceAtj  c|tom;  3.  HAjb 
A  l^iT)  CAol?  4.  t)|  A  Un)  cAol  A5ur  bj  A  cox  CAnj.  5. 
HAjb  A  5ituA5  l]Ac  (grey)?  6.  bi  a  SJtuAS  Iiac.  7.  HAjb 
AX)  bo  boT)t)  1)0  b^i)?  8.  bl  t*l  bor)t).  9.  UAib  njo  cAjib 
30|tnj?  10.  M]  tiA^b,  Acc  bi  r^  bu|6e.  11.  T^Ajb  At)  beAt) 
^5  ^S^r  ^^  1^^^!^  r^At)?  12.  bi  AT)  beA!)  05,  A5uf  b]  ri 
ITAoi  rbeAf  Asuj*  f Aoi  jeAt).  13.  X)]  ho  ^eA|t  f^ArJ,  Ajur 
be|8  bo  n)Ac  m6|t  ida]!  b|  a  ACA]|t.  14.  b-puil  mAc  aj5 
b'lt)56Ai)  50  ^ojll?  15.  C^  mAC  65  A15  rx)'  ji^j^Ai)  65  o  t)Ae. 
16.  b]  bo  n)Ac  f  AO^  clu  A5Uf  ^ao]  sloi^t.  17.  b^beArjo  ub 
bat)  A]5  ceAjtc  bub.  18.  Ca  A^uf  bA]i)e  5eAl  A15  bu^t) 
boi)t).  19.  P<\ib  cluAf  At)  e]c,  beA5;  a  cof  b]|ieAc,  a 
6|iu]Ti)  f^bA?  20.  X}\  A  cluAi*  beA5,  a  bfiuirt)  ^AbA,  a  cor 
bipeAc;  A5Uf  jiA^b  ]•§  vao^  c^itft  a  T)Ae,  bul  fUAf  At)  ct)0]c? 
21.  W]  itAjb,  Acc  b]  f§  AT)t)  ceAc  rt)'  aca|i.  22.  bub  n)A|c 
l]oti)  ceol  bo  be^l;  Ca  bo  Juc  co  bit)T)  A3uf  bo  jloit  60  A|tb, 
5U|t  TD^Ai)  l]on)  A  be^c  a^s  clof  le^f.  23.  ^i)  re  bjbeAf  yuc^y 
b|6eAt)t)  |»e  ^AO^  ch]xx)  ASUf  clu ;  A3ur  At)  ce  b|6eAr  rl^r 
b|6eAt)t)  re  ^ao^  ca^I  asuj*  f  ao]  JAtjAf.  24.  C|teub  6  bo 
ri)|Ai)?  25.  *«S  §  xvjo  n)]At)  a  be^c  f  ao|  tbeAf,  A5Uf  c^  At)  rt^^Ai) 
fo  AT)t)  rt)o  c|toi6e  f^^t).  26.  Mj  jtA^b  ]*05  A5ATD.  27.  b]- 
6eAt)T)  A  fo5  A5ur  A  feut)  a  Iah)  ^ac  &u]t)e ;  6]]t  ]f  r^j  a  be]c 
50  ti)A]c  le  5AC  bujrje  ejle.  28.  bu6  beAf  bo  cof  cl&  A5uf 
bub  5ontD  bo  f ujl  6e]|*,  bub  tbit)  A^uf  5eAl  bo  l^rt),  a5U|*  bu6 
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^A&A  bo'tiieuitA,  bu6  r^uj,  ^^^TjeAc,  bo  ^m^'5  Ajitf  bu6  Iot)- 
|tAc,  roiUfe^c  iiAbAtic  (pr.  ryark  ;  See  Fourth  Lesson,  Ob- 
servation, p.  21),  bo  jtofs  30]trt). 

EXERCISE  XIX. 
1.  Was  the  weather  rough  yesterday  when  ye  were  on 
the  sea?  2.  No ;  the  weather  was  fine,  though  the  wind 
was  high,  and  the  sea  was  rough.  3.  Were  they  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  ?  4.  They  were  not  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  but  they  were  at  the  foot  of  it  (<\]5  a  bun). 
5.  Had  ye  a  guide?  6.  We  had  no  guide,  as  we  were 
not  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  7.  It  was  not  cold, 
though  there  was  a  fog  on  the  hill's  side.  8.  I  do  not  like 
a  fog  on  a  hill.  9.  The  view  from  off  the  top,  over  the 
country  and  over  the  sea  was  not  far.  10.  There  were 
boats  on  the  sea,  and  people  on  the  shore,  which  was  very 
white,  and  a  ship  in  the  harbour.  1 1 .  The  sun  was  red 
when  going  down  (^15  bul  ^aoi).  12.  The  moon  was  full, 
and  large,  and  luminous,  and  the  firmament  was  blue,  with- 
out a  cloud.  13.  The  iame  which  this  country  has  is  very 
great.  14.  Do  you  be  early  at  the  sea  and  along  the  shore  ? 
15.  No ;  I  am  not  usually  well,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  at  the 
iea  till  the  end  of  summer;  (beijie  <xr)  c-fAmrtAtt'.)  16.  You 
are  lucky  to  be  here  on  the  side  of  this  beautiful  valley.  17. 
I  am  lucky;  but,  as  the  proverb  says,  (rr)A]t  beijt  at)  featJ- 
f5eul)  "  there  is  luck  with  a  fool;"  (bi^eAT)!)  ^6  Ai|t  aida- 
bat)).  18.  I  like  (it  is  a  wish  with  me)  to  be  in  this  delight- 
ful country.  19.  May  God's  blessing  be  on  you.  20.  Fare- 
well (jV^i)  leAc). 


EIGHTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  *'  tO  5^,"  bO  be]C, — CONTINUED. 
INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Perfect  Tense* 

This  tense,  like  the  first  perfect  in  French,  the  historic 
perfect  in  Latin,  the  aorist  in  Greek,  conveys  the  idea  of 
time  past  generaJly — whether  some  time  ago,  or  just  now 
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passed — and  is  translated  into  English  either  by  the  remote 
perfect,  was;  or  by  the  present  perfect,  have  been. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


1.  bi-Tt)A|t,  veemar,  we  were. 

2.  bi-bA|x,  veewar,  you  were. 

3.  bj-DAfv,  veedar^  they  wera 


1.  B]8-eAr,  veeyes,  I  was. 

2.  b|&-if,  ycc//w7i,  tliou  wast. 

3.  bj  re,  vee  she,  he  (or  it)  was ;  b|  rt, 

vee  shee,  she  (or  it)  was. 

The  Analytic  form  of  this  tense  is  very  simple.  (See 
preceding  Lesson ;  paragraph  immediately  before  Vocabu- 
lary, p.  35). 

1.  b]  TT)e,  I  was  ;  or  have  been.  I     1.  b]  riPHj  we  were. 

2.  bi  cu,  thou  wast.  I     2.  bj  tib,you  were. 

3.  b]  re,  he  (or  it)  was ;  b|  r1,  she       3-  b]  riA&,  they  were. 

(or  it)  was.  | 

Sometimes  the  particle  bo — and  in  the  ancient  language 
}\o — is  placed  before  this  tense.  Its  use  in  this  respect,  in  Irish, 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  particle  to  before  the  infinitive  mood 
in  English  verbs.  UAbAf  (and  not  b!6eA|*,  the  direct  per- 
fect of  the  verb  &o  beic,  to  be),  follows  those  particles  into 
which  |io  enters,  forming  the  latter  part  of  a  compound  ; 
as,  5ii|t,  that  (compounded  of  50,  that,  would  that  ;  and  |to, 
sign  of  the  perfect  tense),  e.  g.,  5U|t  ]^<^bAf,  that  I  was ;  n^t^, 
that  not  (negative  interrogative),  as  t)^|t  ]iAbA|*,  Avas  I  not; 
Tj^fi  rboUf,  did  I  not  praise  ;  r)'A\\,  may  not,  (compounded 
of  the  particle  n^,  not,  and  tic)  ;  a  negative  used  when  a 
wish  is  expressed  :  as,  u^|i  |t<xib  |-6,  may  he  be  not  ;  n^n 
fhoUib  x^i  ii^^y  ^16  not  praise;  "Diofi,  not;  from  i)|,  not,  and 
tto;  uoiCAft,  which  not.  (See  in  preceding  Lesson,  page 
36, — the  word  jtA^b  ;  also  Second  Lesson.  Obs,  1  page  10). 

INTERROGATIVE   AND    NEGATIVE    PERFECT. 


I 


1.  ?ltt  ttAb-Af  ,roi^«5,  was  I  ? 

2.  2iri  jtAb-Air,  rowish,  wast  thou  ? 

3.  2ltx  jtAjb  re»  rowv  she.  was  he  ? 


1.  2l|t  tvAb-TDAfi,  rowmar,  were  we  ? 

2.  5M.fl  ttA^b-bAn,  rowwar,  were  you  ? 

3.  ilfi  tiAb-t)Ari,  rowdhar-,  were  they? 


Analytic — jtA^b  (was),  n7&,  cu,  y^  V]^^^y  n^»  riAb? 

ft^b-Ar,  is  compounded  of  ]\o  ;  and  the  perfect  bi6eAf, 
which  we  have  conjugated  above. 

The  learner  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  verbal  end- 
ings, Af,  Aif,  for  the  first  and  second  persons  singular;  and 
n)A|i,  boip,  feAft,  for  the  persons  of  the  plural,  are  the  same 
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in  both  forms  (bi8eAr,  and  jtAbAf)  of  the  perfect  indicative. 
The  same  are  the  endings  of  the  persons  of  the  perfect  tense 
m  every  verb  regular  and  irregular  in  the  Irish  language. 
In  some  grammars  there  is  a  vowel  (v\)  placed  before 
the  plural  terminations,  mA|t,  h^]\,  b^Tt,  to  lend  fulness  of 
sound  to  the  word.  We  have  omitted  it  in  the  conjugation 
of  the  substantive  verb,  as  we  do  intend  to  omit  it  in  every 
other,  for  the  sake  of  having  in  all  verbs  the  endings  of  the 
several  persons  in  each  tense  uniform.  Besides,  the  inser- 
tion of  a  vowel  is  rarely  necessary  to  lend  euphony  to  the 
sound  of  two  consonants  in  two  distinct  syllables. 


TUE    PERFECT    OF    If,   it  IS — THE    ASSERTIVE    FORM     OF     THB 

VERB,  to  he.  (see  p.  25). 

1 .  bA  or  bu6  TDe,  it  was  I. 
2    I? A      ...     cu,  it  was  thou. 
3.  l)A      ...     re,  it  was  he. 


1.  t)A  or  bu&  riVV.  it  was  we, 

2.  bA      ...     X]^y  it  was  you. 

3.  bA      ...     ri^s.  it  was  they. 
bu6  is  also  the  subjunctive  present ;  as  50  Tt)-bu6  t^ivij  at)  ce  ^ja^ ftUjoeAf, 

may  he  who  enquires  be  safe. 

bA  becomes  b'  when  a  vowel  follows ;  as,  b'  is]\h  h  At)  cftAH, 
the  tree  was  high.  The  b'  or  b,  becomes  united  with  a,  a 
particle  which  is  sometimes  placed  for  emphasis  before  ba 
or  bu&,  and  thus  forms  one  word — Ab,  was.  The  forms  Ab; 
fiob  (from  ]io  and  bA) ;  bAU)  (from  bA  and  rrje) ;  cun?A6 
(from  50,  that,  and  bA)  ;  and  coftbAn)  (from  50,  that  ;  |io, 
sign  of  the  perfect  tense,  and  bA) ;  so  frequently  met  with 
in  the  ancient  language,  are  not  found  in  lately-printed 
Irish  works,  and  indeed  ought  not  at  all  to  be  henceforth 
employed. 

The  initial  letter  of  every  adjective — if  one  of  the^bMr 
labials b,|!,rr),p,coming  after  bu6,  is  aspirated;  as,  bub  rbAjc  at? 
|reA|i  SeA5ivi;  (Shaivn),  the  man  Jolm  was  good  ;  i.e., 
John  was  a  good  man. 

The  personal  pronouns  coming  after  bA,  or  bu6,  take  the 
Objective  form — which,  in  this  shape,  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  aspirated  nominatives  ;  as,  bu&  cu,  and  not  bu8 
cu;  bu6  0  or  bu6  fe,  and  not  bu6  |*e ;  bu6  f|Ab,  or  ^Ab,  and 
not  bu6  r|A^.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  after  bub, 
the  aspir-cted  nominative,  i-e,  fj,  fioo,  pAb,  ought  to  be 
employed)  and  not  6,1,101;,  ]Ab^  the  objective  forms,  in 
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which  f  (aspirated)  is  omitted.     The  latter  spelling,  how 
ever,  is  entirely  in  use  in  all  printed  books  and  manuscripts. 

On  this  Dr.  Latham  observes  :  *'  There  seems  to  be  no  precise  rule  of 
orthography  in  this  instance."  We  would  recommend  the  learner  to 
adopt  that  spelling  which  is  philosophically  the  correct  one,  \e,  Xh  V]V^» 
tiAD ;  although  usage  is  quite  against  us 

VOCABULARY. 

^^^be,  height ;  from  !^\^r>^  high.         1    Vox,  marry ;  as  it  were — bor,  from 
t)Aoc,  vain,  silly.  bo,  a  cow,  because  in  kine  the 


dowry  was  usually  paid. 

PofcA,  married. 

RorijAtt),  before  me  ;  compound  pro- 
noun ;  from  T\o|iij,  before  j  and 
nje,  me. 

Ron)Ac,  before  thee  (you). 

Ro|ri)e,  before  me. 

RojTijp],  before  her. 

Sptte,  a  dowry  given  with  femalea. 

Su,o,  sit. 


bei6n)ib,  we  will  be. 

CAOftA,  sheep. 

t)jv,  two  ;  as,  6a  ^eAtt,  two  men. 

t>eA5,  teen — the  decimal  ending  ; 

from  be]C,  ten  ;  Greek,  ^Exa  ; 

Fr.  dix;  occ-&eA5,  eighteen; 

reAcc-&eA5,  seventeen. 
t>eAr),  do;  make. 
3r)^r,  custom. 
^HAttAC,  to-morrow. 
t^Aii^A&Ac,  inimical,  hostile  ;  (from 

i)ATt;A&,  an  enemy.) 

EXERCISE  XX. 

1.  ^t)  cfe  A  b]  nj^]t  leAC  a  x)^e  be|&  ye  olc  buic  a  Ti)A|tAC 
Ajuf  AT)  ce  A  b|  &il  leAC  uAi|i  Art^a]!),  be)6  ]*e  t)Ati)AbAc  leAC 
uA^jt  eile,  6i|t  1*0  &  3T)^|*  a^ui*  voy  ai)  c-fA05<\|l.  2.  be^b- 
Wp  Aift  Aoo  fjeul  3AC  l^  'ouA^jt  be|6rni6  Ajii  cjtAiJ,  vo  ai|i 
liM^S  A13  rOATT),  A15  clof  \e]Y  ai)  v;)\\]\i  rv6\i  f  ao|  ^eA|i5  A|5 
cu|i  A  b|iuc  fUAf  At^o  ^]|tbe.  3.  Jf*  ^Ia^i;  At)  i)]6  lu]r)5  ^I3 
p^Ati)  A]ft  n)ui|t.  4.  Mac  feeA]*  aIa  ai^  r^Ar^  ajji  Iit)d?  5. 
]f  beAf  aIa  a|5  i*i)An)  Aiit  lino.  6.  JfbeAf  leAob  65  aw 
ucc  A  rT)ACA]t.  7.  M^ti  b'  Ao^bii)  (delightful)  ad  sleAt)  b| 
^ori^ATp  (before  me)  x'V^^^  (stretched)?  8.  b*  Aoibjn  at? 
3leAT)  b]  tiornAC  ^]r)ce.  9.  bl6eAr)i)  bo|xb  f<\oi  |-36in).  10. 
Nac  n)Aic  D|A  30  la?  11.  jfn)<\icO|A  30  U.  12.  be]6 
AT)  z-y\\<\]b  b}ie<\3,  A3uf  ai)  ccac  rrjofi.  13.  Ca  6a  ^^u^l  A13 
5AC  bu|i)e,  A3Uf  6a  co|f,  A3ur  6a  l^^n),  A3iir  ceAno.  14. 
Nac  coift  bo  3AC  bup;e  Ai|t  at)  cii^13,  b^b  a  be]c  A]3e,  A3ur 
luiT)3  A3ur  3leuf  le  ]a|*3  a  ^AbAil  (pronounced  gowal,  to 
take)?  15.  ]f  col|t  bo  jac  bujT^e  jaji  bo'o  ri)u[|t  b^o  a  bejc 
Ai3e.     16.  Ciieub  6  at)  Iuac  a  c^  aiji  yws  auoji*?     17.  C^ 

]At*3  ]*A0ft.        18.     b-t^ml  TDAjAC  A3Ab?        19.    C^  Tt)A]tC    A3ATT), 

A5ur  bAtT),  A^uf  cA0|tA,  A3ur  uAi)  ?     20.  C|A  Ai;  luAc  ca 
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A^fl    bAtil,  AjUf    A] It    CAOJtA,    A^Uf    A]'\l   UAT)?       21.    C^    &Atb 

bAOji,  A5uf  c^  luAc  UA^T)  |*<\ott.  22.  jf  ^^l  X^ort)  bo  caii)C. 
23.  Jf  fAO|t  CAjuc.  24.  Mac  b^ll  at)  3|t^6  bAoc?  25.  jf 
bAll  At)  3|t^6  bAoc.  26.  Mac  rrjiljf  ^]ot) ;  t^AC  T^eAfib  a  ]oc? 
27.  jf  Tt)]lir  Kioi) ;  ^1*  |-e<\|tb  a  ioc.  28.  2t)A  Y  "5<^1^  ^^'^'^^  -^ 
be]c  buAT),  cA^c  fUAji  A5uf  cejc.  29.  j|*  "pio|t  bujc,  acc  tjac" 
b-^u^l  p^c  le  5AC  i)j&?  30.  C^  |:^c  le  5<xc  pi6.  31.  Su]5 
AW  fo  le  mo  CAob  A5ur  b^Ar)  cai^c  l^on^.  32.  ^o  tija^c 
leAc  A  bejc  ca^i^c  l\orn?  33.  Jr  n?A|c  Ijom  50  be^rbiT) 
(indeed).  34.  b-]:uil  b' jrjj&Ai)  63  pofCA?  35.  M^  b-pii]l, 
TTjAji  DAc  b-|:u]l  rPfie  Atc].  36.  C)a  at?  ao]}*  t  ;  I'eAcc-bfeAj, 
ATI  ^eA6  fan  yah,  is  it)  ?  37.  C^,  occ-b6A5  6  2t)^tic  (March). 
38.  C|A  At)  Ainri)  c^  -^incj?  39.  Sjo^Ab  (Jane).  40. 
Slai)  50  jtAib  f]. 


NINTH  LESSON. 

The  following  simple  prepositions,  be,  of ;  bo,  to ;  ^a,  for; 
|:ao],  under;  6,  from;  ca^,  over;  cfte,  by,  through ;  and 
sometimes  ai|i,  on  ;  ciirp,  to,  towards ;  3A1;,  without,  aspi- 
rate the  initial  aspirable  letter  of  a  noun  when  the  article 
is  not  expressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

l)ft|3,  efficacy;  be  bjti3,  of,  or  from  efficacy; 
hence  be  b|ti3  comes  to  signify,  because  ;  and  is  now  used 
as  an  adverbial  phrase. 

CAob,  side ;  be  cAob,  concerning ;  i.e.f  of  the  side  of  ; 
Latin,  relate  ad. 

Cuf,  beginning ;  6  cuj*,  from  the  beginning ;  Latin,  ab 
initio. 

SeArnuf,  James;         bo  S^Attjuf,  to  James. 

SeA3^Tj,  John;  turn  SeA3^i7,  to  John. 

beACA,  life;  cAjt  be<\tA,  above  life. 

bjc,  life,  existence;    Ai)t  bjc,  in  life,  i.e.,  at  all. 

b^pti,  top;  A^]t  b^itp,  on  top. 

CaUh),  earth;  A]tt  caIatt),  on  earth; 

as,   c^  OiA  AjTi  veAH)  A3U]*  "  Ai|t  caIati?,"  A5up  AD9  SAC 
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11  lie  b^ll  be'i^  borbAt),  God  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and 
in  every^  place  in  the  world,  b,  of  b|i]3;  r,  of  cAob;  b,  of 
beAcA,  S  of  S^Ait)ur,  and  of  Se^50ir),  b  of  b^jiji,  are  aspi- 
rated by  the  prepositions. 

"  SedX  Am  Tt}eir5e,  r^Al  Aiti  bu^le, 
KeubAb  ceub  'r  A5  bul  Ai|t  njitte 
At)  rAinuf)  no  ^'0  cleAccATt)An,  ry\  rsAmrAti)'  leir  50  &eo.** 
— Hardhnari's  Irish  Mmstrelsy,  voL  i.  p.  22. 

(See  following  Exercise  for  the  translation  of  these  words). 
In  the  above  distich  m,  in  the  word  n)e]x-^e,  and  b,  in  the 
word  bujle,  and  nj,  in  rt?|]te,  after  Ai]t,  are  not  aspirated. 
Again — 

15 At)  Circe  ir  ^UA|t  AT)  cliu  ; 
Without  treasure  fame  is  cold. 
C  in  the  word  c^fce,  after  the  preposition  ^ad,  is  not 
aspirated.     Nouns  beginning  with  b,  r,  r,  after  A^fi,  ca|1| 
(commonly)  ai)1),  Ar,  or  any  preposition  ending  in  b,  c,  xA,  r>i 
(see  Obs.  2,  page  29),  have  not  the  initial  letter  aspirated. 
VOCABULARY. 

law  ;    n)ACA]Ti-cliAbu]r)e,  a  mo- 
ther-in-law. 
CpeArcA,  honest. 


2l)loe,  for  AUt?r)e,  comparative  de 
gree  of  aUmh?  beautiful. 

5fl  nS^Ab,  money  of  all  kinds  ;  de 
rived  from  Ans,  an  old  Irish 
word  signifying  white ;  ant^ 
|iAe&,  res,  a  thing  ;  Gr.,  afyo?, 
whence  arguros,  the  Greek 
term  for  silver ;  French  argent^ 
money  ;  Latin,  argefitum,  sil- 
ver. 

t)ein),  a  stain. 

beour,  Venus ;  derived  from  the 
Irish  beAt),  a  woman,  as  she 
was  by  excellence  the — bcAn. 

»/|tJxcAiTt,  a  brother  ;  a  friar  ;  Latin, 
fraUr. 

buile,  frenzy  ;  Latm,  6*7/5. 

CleAcrA,  a  habit. 

tleAccAn)Ari,  we  practised. 

Clejb,  breast,  a  basket ;  possessive 
case  of  cliAb,  breast,  because, 
like  a  basket,  it  is  set  with 
ribs. 

CliAbuin  (from  cliAb,  breast,  and 
buine,  a  person),  a  son-in-law  ; 
ACAitt-cliAbuin,  a  father-in-law  ; 
beAi)-cliAbujt),    a    daughter-in- 


t)eArib-b|tixcA]n,  a  (real)  brother, 
as  opposed  to  bttACAitt,  a  friar, 
t.e,,  a  brother  in  religion. 

5|tivf  A,  grace  ,  oAorb,  holy,  a  saint ; 
r)Aori)-5ftArA,  holy  grace. 

l]l,  lily;  Gr.  >^e'ipiov ',  Latin,  Hhum, 
Welsh,  Ihyren. 

2t)AireAf,  goodness  ;  from  ttjajc, 
good. 

SDeirse,  drunkenness. 

2T)]tte,  wanton  madness,  frolic. 

ReubA&,  tearing;  from  tieub,  to 
rend. 

ReulcAo,  dimmutive  of  tveulc,  a  star. 

Rof,  a  rose. 

SaoJaI,  the  world  ;  Latin,  seculum. 

5eAl,  a  turn,  a  while. 

SsAinrAtT)',  for   rsAinr^njiM*'.  wo 

shall  cease. 

Ci5eA|tr)A,  and  ciAnnA,  Gr.  ry^ai-x)?, 
lord,  sir  ;  Ger.  Herr  ;  derived 
from  cift,  country,  and  nAe  o^ 
tjAi,  the  ancient  Irish  for  i)eAC» 
a  person,  a  man. 

Uile,  alL 
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EXAMPLES. 

tf  btteAoA  't)a  t5enur  cu, 
ir  Ailtje  'i)A  iteulc^f)  cu, 
VJo  Ij-GlcT)  5A1J  beiK)  ir  cu, 

9JJo  itof,  ti)o  Ijl,  njo  cAO|t  ]r  cu, 
2t)o  rc6|i  A  b-^uil  'tAT)  C-TA05AI  to,  cu, 
Rui}  n>o  cnoj&e  'r  ttjo  cleib  ]r  cu, 
21  G}blio  A  t^uiD* 

More  beauteous  than  Yenus,  far, 
More  fair  than  the  midnight  star. 
My  Helen,  without  stain  you  are> 
Eibhlin  a  E,uin  J 

My  red  Rose,  my  Lily  white. 
My  Treasure,  unfading  bright, 
Darling !  my  soul's  delight ! 

Eibhlin  a  Ruin  ! 
HardimarCs  Irish  Minstrelsy :  Translated  for  TJce  Nation, 

EXERCISE  XXL 
I.  C^  x\)e  3AI)  r]U|i,  5At)  b]iACAi]t.  2.  C^  cu  3at)  6fi 
5^1)  Ai]t3eAS).  3.  XZ'A  x\  5^^  oC<.  do  ti)A|c.  4.  5-pujl  bo 
6eA|tb-bftACAi]t  Ajuf  bo  6e<\|tb-f|u]i  le  bo  ri)ACA]|t  atji) 
AOt)  ci5?  5.  C^  xx)o  Tr;AC<\||t  A5up  njo  6eA|tb-f|u|t  Atjf) 
AOT)  CIS  lprr)-]*A.  6.  ?i.  Sio6a6,  b-fu]l  cu  At)l?  fiw? 
7.  ^  SeAmu]^  A5u|*  A  Se^5Aii)  b-fujl  Sji^b  A^A^b  A|p 
rT)o  TT)ACAlit?  8.  b-pu^l  bo  ri^AC  beo,  a  b-^lbl|D  ?  9.  Ca 
b-|:uTl  njAC  ad  ^i|t  ct^eAfCA  a  b|  ^m  fo  a  T)Ae?  10. 
C^  AT)  beAf)  ro6|i  Ajuf  rrjAC  at)  ^T|t  ^o|ft  At)T)  o  cuf  At)  Ue  a 
i;Ae.  11.  ^  S]r)6Ab  cu5  cu  ad  ciyw  leAC.  12.  IFAbA  buAij- 
^aojaUc  50  itA^b  cu,  A  V'^iyx)  5eAl  tdo  c|to|8e.     13.  Oe  bft^j 

50  b-pU]l   cu  |l0-tT)AlC,  A   Cl^eAltOA,  C^  jlUT)  A5ATt)  Af  fO  fUAf 

A  be^c  b]l]r  bu|c.  14.  0  a  t)6  bjlif,  a  feA|tc-5|t^t>  rr)o 
c|ioi8e,  rx)0  rt)\\e  rco]|x,  rp*  ujle  lixviceAf,  beijtiTt)  me  f^jo 
fUAf  bu]c  le  be]c  ^ao]  ho  yz]\x]K  50  b|i<\c;  be  b|i]5  50  b-pu^l 
cu  TDA^c  A^uf  5|ta&rT)A|t  \\on)y  A5uf  50  cujlleAT^r)  (deserve) 
cu  11)0  5]t^b  Ujle ;  Af  fo  f uAf  (up,  forward,  henceforth), 
bej6  5ti^8  A5ATT)  0  citojbe  ofic,  A5ur  v\  be]6  Cftjoc  le^f  30 
bft^c  le  coD3DAri)  (help)  &o  DAorb-sft^fA.  15.  0,  a  rc6]]t 
TT)o  clejb  DAc  Ti)o|t  AD  5]t^b  b]  AjAb  A]|t  b*  Ac<vi|t  cliAbu]De, 
DUAi]t  A  b'  joc  cu  AD  rneub  A  b|  Ai|t.  16.  b-pu]l  ho  tt)acai|i 
cl]Abu]oe  Y  A^  C13.  17.  Ca,  be  cAob  50  b-fujl  a  b-1t)5^<^n 
cidd:  acc  bejb  b]t6]b  Ajjici  'r;uA]]t  bejb  fjof  Ajc]  sujt  jtA^b 
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feA]t  cve^yzA  n)A]t  ru-f a  A15  ^lAt^itugA^  (enquiring)  Ai]tc^ 
18.  j|*  ni6|t  A  c^il  Ajut*  A  clu  z]\]t)  Ai)  cfft.     19.  )f  pjojt  30 
b-|:u]l.     20.  50  TtAib  T*e  rnA|i  rii:)  Af  ]io  riiA|*. 

Obs.  1. — The  final  vowel  of  the  possessive  pronouns  ti)o, 
my ;  bo,  thy ;  and  of  the  prepositions  be,  of  ;  bo,  to ;  is 
elided,  and  an  apostrophe  (')  substituted  for  the  elided 
letter,  when  a  vowel  comes  immediately  after:  as — b' 
A]T)n7,  thy  name,  for  bo  Aiorp ;  50  i)Aori7tA]i  b'  Air)rr7,  hallowed 
be  thy  name:  b-^u|l  b'  aca^ji  A^uf  bo  ro^t^]]x  yl'^xv,  are 
your  lather  and  mother  well?  O'ao]]*  C|tjo|*c,  of  the  age 
of  Christ. 

Obs.  2. — b,  of  the  possessive  pronoun  bo,  thy;  should 
never,  when  o  is  elided,  be  changed  into  c — a  cognate  letter 
of  a  near  kindred  sound — a  process  which  has,  very  incor- 
rectly, been  often  gone  through ;  as,  cAT^Ati),  for  bAUAn^, 
which  itself  is  an  old  stenographic  form  for  bVr)An7,  thy 
soul;  so  again,  cAp^rrj,  thy  name,  for  b'<\ir)ru;  caca|]i,  thy 
father,  for  b'^cA^ft;  reASOA,  thy  wisdom,  for  b'eA^nA; 
to^Iac,  thy  man-servant,  thy  young  man,  for  b*  o^^Iac. 
This  mutation  of  the  linguals  b,  c,  one  for  the  other,  is  so 
puzzling  to  mere  learners  that  it  should  never  in  future  be 
practised. 

"H,  her;  takes  the  aspirate  b  before  the  vowel  immedi- 
ately following  it;  as — Is  her  father  alive,  b-fiijl  a  b-'NcAiji 
beo?  Is  her  soul  safe,  b-^ujl  a  b-Ar)Art)  yX'Ar)?  If  7«'s,  and 
not  her — both  of  which  are  expressed  in  Irish  by  the  letter 
A — was  meant,  the  expression  should  have  been  written 
thus — A  ACAiji,  and  not  a  b-ACA^jt;  a  ai)aii?,  and  not  a  b- 
AnArt?. 

This  difference  is  very  carefully  attended  to  by  Irish- 
speaking  people.  The  sound  of  b  before  the  initial  vowel 
falling  on  the  ear  tells  them  at  once  that  the  subject  to' 
which  A  refers  is  feminine.     Example — 

If  t^Ab  1  o'o  ^'C^^c,  b-t:uil  A  "b-oj  lAoi''*  'i)  A  lui8e, 
'S  3Ar)  ix-yxb  Airi  A  ruimo^i''  '5  ■*  btteusAb ; 

2lcc  lonjpujQeA^  50  vuAfi  6  fwiVb  jac  tao], 
0]]\  cA  A  c|to,&e  le  rj-A  cqle  '5  a  eu5A6. 

Slie  is  far  from  tlie  land  where  her  yoimg  hero  sleeps. 

And  lovers  are  round  her  sighing ; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and  weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying.  

— Irish  Melodies,  by  Dr.  MacHaU. 


met.  ^^ 
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These  particles  take 
Ij  before  the  suc- 
ceeding vowel. 


/  Ca,     what,     were  ;     as  ca  b-Aoif  feu^c,  what 
age  is  to  you,  i.e.,  what 
age  are  you ;  or  how  old 
are  you  ? 
5o,  that  (conj.)  ;  a  par-  ]r  30  })-AT}ATb  bi6eAr)D  ci* 
tide  that  renders  the  atjo  to,  It  is  seldom  you 
adj.  before  which  it  is  be  here, 
put,  an  adverb. 
Ha,  not  (in  commanding) ;  aa,  T) A  T)-ob  Ajuf  i)A  h- 
[Attn  orjoiti,  do  not  refuse 
and  do  not  seek  honour. 
Tiv  re  cTo'n  le  b-e^sU, 
He  is  sick  (with)  from 
fear. 

When  the  possessive  pronouns  a,  his,  her,  their;  A|t,  our, 
follow  the  simple  prepositions  that  end  in  a  vowel,  x)  is,  for 
euphony,  inserted  before  the  pronoun  to  prevent  hiatus — as, 
A5U|*  cloc  f  AO]  "  n-A"  ceAi)T),  and  a  stone  under  his  head; 
6  "  thV  c|toi6e,  from  her  heart ;  0  "  tva"  7;-c]io^6e,  from  their 
heart.  In  these  Examples  i)  is  inserted  before  a,  liis  ;  a, 
her ;  and  a,  their,  following  f  ao]  ;  6. 


Re,}^th, 


TENTH   LESSON. 


CONJUGATON   OF  THE  VERB  "  to  he"  &0  bejC, — CONTINUED. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Future  Tense, 

PLURAL. 


1.  t)e]6-ii)T&,  heymidh,  we  will  bo. 

2.  be;&-c]&,  beyhee,  you  will  be. 

3.  l>e)&]&,  beyidh,  they  will  be. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  t>e]6-ir5,  heyid,  I  will  be. 

2.  t)e|6-]ti,  beyirhy  thou  wilt  be. 

3.  be]6  te,  Je^  sAe',  he  (or,  it)  will 

be  ;  be]6  xh  bey  shee,  she  (or, 
it)  will  be. 

Like  the  Present  tense,  the  Future,  after  the  relative 
pronouns  a,  who;  voc,  who;  adopts  the  termination — ca]*; 
as,  from  be]6,  will  be;  and  h]6  (present  tense),  is  usually; 
is  formed  b6]6eA^;  and  b|6eAf;  as,  at)  c6  a  b6]6eAr,  he  who 
will  be  ;  at)  c&  a  bi6eAf,  he  who  is  usually.  This  ending 
is  assumed  after  the  same  relatives  (a,  and  rjoc)  by  every 
other  verb,  neuter  and  active,  in  the  language,  In  the 
Qoming  Lessons  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  give, 
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in  other  verbs,  the  relative  assertive  form  of  the  Present 
or  Future  tenses  indicative.  The  relative  form  of  the 
verb  for  the  other  tenses — imperfect,  perfect,  conditional ; 
or  for  the  relative  negative  of  even  the  present  and  future, 
is  that  of  the  third  person  singular  of  each  respective 
tense. 

This  special  ending  of  the  tenses  after  the  relative  pro- 
noun, is  a  peculiarity  in  Irish. 

The  future  of  i|*,  it  is;  h^  or  bu6,  it  was;  is  buf,  it  will 
be  ;  which  is  seldom  employed  except  before  adjectives  in 
the  superlative  degree  with  a  contingent  or  future  mean- 
ing ;  as  Ai)  re  if  re^jtft,  he  who  is  best ;  at)  re  a  b'  ^e^|t|i, 
lie  who  was  best ;  a9  zh  buf  f eAjtjt,  he  who  will  be  best. 


CONDITIONAL. 


SINGULAR. 


I.  bei6-T0f1»    veyhinn^   I    might,  or  .    1.  be]6-TT}uit,  veymush,vfe  might,  or 


could  be. 

2.  be]6-ce;$v,  veyhaWj  thou  mightest, 

or  couldsfc  be. 

3.  Be]6-eA6,  veyhoo,  shi,  he  (or  it), 

might  or  could  be. 


could  be. 

2.  bei6-ri6,    veyhee,    ye  might,   or 

could  be. 

3.  be]6-&ir,  veydish,  they  might,  or 

could  be. 


The  first  letter  of  the  foregoing  tense,  like  that  of  the 
imperfect,  is  aspirated,  if  it  be  one  of  the  nine  mutable 
consonants. 


OPTATIVE  MOOD. 


1.  5o   fiAb-At>,  go  rowadh,   that  I 

may  be. 

2.  5o  ^b-A]tt,  go  rowirh,  that  thou 

mayest  be. 
3-  3o  tv^ib  re,  go  rowv  she,  that  he 
(or,  it)  may  be ;  50  yxA]h  xh  go 
rowvshee,  thatshe(or,  it)may  be. 


1.  3o  ^b-Ti)ui&,  go  rowmudh,  that 

we  may  be. 

2.  3o  riAb-cAiD,  go  rowhy,  that  you 

may  be. 

3.  3o  |tAb-Aj&,  go  rowidh,  that  they 

may  be. 


bub,  that  it  may  be,  is  the  Optative  form  of  ]y,  it  is  ;  bu8, 
it  was  ;  and  bur,  will  be ;  as,  50  rrj-bii8  f  l^t)  VAb-f  A03A- 
Iac  cu,  health  and  long  life  to  you ;  literally,  may  you 
be  healthy  and  long-lived. 


IMPERATIVE. 


2.  tJ],  bee,  be  thou. 

S.  biD-CAD  fe,  beeyoo  shCf  let  him  be. 


1.  b]-n)U|f,  heemush,  let  us  be. 

2.  1316-76,  beeyee,  be  ye. 

3.  l>]-&]f ,  beedish,  let  them  be. 
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The  second  person  plural  bjSiS,  is  commonly,  m  the 
ipoken  language,  pronounced  as  if  written,  b|3]6,  heegee. 

The  infinitive  mood  and  participles  are  formed  by  put- 
ting certain  prepositions  before  the  verbal  noun — be^c, 
being — as,  in  English,  to;  about  to;  in  French,  pour;  is 
placed  before  the  infinitive, 

be]c,  a  being;  bo  be^c,  to  be  ; 
le  be|c,  in  order  to  be. 

Le,  with  ;  placed  before  the  infinitive  mood,  gives,  like 
pour,  in  French,  the  idea  of  intent,  purpose,  to  perform 
what  is  expressed  by  the  verb. 

^(ft  cj  be^c  (on  the  point  of  being),  about  to  be. 

^t)5  bejc  (at)  being ;  same  as  the  old  English  form,  ar 
being,  a- walking,  a  loving;  for — being,  walking,  loving. 

^Ift  be]c,  on  being. 

]Ari  rp-beic,  after  being,  having  been. 

VOCABgLABY. 

Branch,  bough,  cttAob,  5eu5. 

Bush,  rssAc. 

Bank,  border,  edge,  bttuAc  ;  as  at^i 

bnuAc  HA  \]f)t)e,  on  the  border 

of  the  j)ond ;  Ai^i  b|tUAc  [)\\)- 

Aille,  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff ; 

Aijt  bftuAc  HA  \)-S]h^e,  on  the 

bank  of  the  river. 
Comet,   TaeAnnAini    from  it^Ann»   a 

star,  and  Ain,  beautiful,  spark- 
ling ;  neulc,  also  means  star  ; 

and    TteulrAt),    a    small    star, 

same  as  txeulco5  ;    or  a  star- 

measnring  instrument,  an  as- 
trolabe.    Comet,  can  well  be 

called  also  y\e\x\c  5ttuA5Ac  ;  or 

Tieulc  cinreAc ;  ReArjriAio  may- 
lie  considered  by  many  to  be 

only  merely  the  diminutive  of 

neAon. 
Cut,  5e;2^ntv ;  from  •^e'Ay^.yi,  short ; 

because   whatever    is    cut    is 

shortened. 
Deep,  boiiijit). 

Dike,  jTAil ;  Latin,  vallum. 
Ditch,  cliAD. 
Dust,    ashes,    luAirfte   (from    Iuac, 

quick,  and  cwo,  earth) ;  luA]crie 

cr)Arij,  bone  dust. 


For,  because,  o]tt ;  Greek*  yot^  ;  Fr. 

car. 
Farm,  ^rejlttj. 
Fertile,   r^Alobyti ;  rich ; — rAi6B]|\  is 

derived   from    fo,   ease ;   and 

ADbA|t,  cause. 
Fertilize,  &eAt)  TA]6B||t,(make  fer^ 

tile). 
Granary,  stall,   TtjAmtteAc,  rSTobol ; 

Heb.   b^y^v,  shibol,  an  ear  of 

corn. 
Harrow,  cljAC-^unrcA. 
Harbinger,   cuAti ;    a    rainbow  is 

called    ' '  the  harbinger  of    a 

shower,"  "  cuajx  coaca." 
Irrigated,  ^Ijucca  ;    from  fl]uc,  to 

irrigate,  to  wet ;    t^liuc,  adj , 

wet,  moist. 
Lake,  loc;  Fr.  lac;  Basq.  lac;  Greek, 

Aa;ixo; ;   Latin,  lacus ;  Italian, 

lago  ;   Spanish,  lago  ;  Welsh, 

llwch. 
Manure,  aoIac,  from  Aol,  lime. 
Marsh,  low  meadow  land,  loArj- 
Moor,  ni^rs  ;  (fis  if  from  ttic,  flow- 
ing, and  uirse,  water). 
Moory,  tiiAtsAc;  moory  land,  ca- 

lAtt)  |l]Ar5AC 

Nutriment  (juice),  x\x^. 
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self-insthuction  in  hush. 


Oak,  DATti;  Greek,  Sfvg;  Sansk., 
druh ;  Welsh,  dene.  Hence  the 
name  Derry,  from  the  grove 
planted  there  by  Colimibkille. 

Pile,  a  heap  of  stones,  CA]\f). 

Pit,  cUjr,  a  sand-pit,  clivir  si^in©* 

Philosopher,  tAOf ;  Greek,  a-o^poq. 
In  Irish  it  means  also,  a  man 
of  letters ;  any  man  of  position 
in  the  world ;  a  Sao],  Sir. 

Plough,  ceAccA ;  to  plough,  cfieAb  ; 
cneAbA6  A5ur  A]5  |ruTtrA6, 
ploughing  and  harrowing  ; 
CATt).ceAccA,  the  plough  j 
Charles's  Wain. 

Purpose,  ixthAv. ;  that  purpose,  Arj 
c-A6bAti  tlO  ;  for  that  purpose, 
therefore,  Ajit  Arj  ftobAtx  tjrj. 

Rock,  CAnttATC,  AilU 

Soil,  earth,  cite,  Ci]^. 

Sowing,  cuti ;  from  cujtt,  to  put,  to 
sow,  to  set. 

Spring  (time),  eAnttAc;  from  eitii^, 
spring  up,  arise,  when  mother 


earth  rises,  as  it  were,  fromtho 
dormant  state  in  which   she 
lay  during  winter ;  Greek,  «af  • 
Stack,  CTiUAc  ;  from  this  word  la 
derived  C^uac    f)A&ttU]C,   the 
name  of  a  mountain  in  Mayo, 
six  miles  from  Westport ;  called 
CTiuAc,  from  its  conical,  reek- 
like shape  ;  and  PA&ttuic,  Pa- 
trick's ;  because  the  Saint,  like 
another    Moses,   spent,  while 
preaching  the   faith  in  Con- 
naught,  forty  days  on  its  sum- 
mit, in  prayer  and  fasting. 
Swamp,  l]nn,  XV'^]'^' 
Surround  (to),  c\x\\  c]tijc]oU. 
Uplands,  ivtibAjn*  tc^jlp- 
Use,  xe]6n) ;  pronounced /eyim. 
Veiy,  At),  r^Ttj  both  employed  only 
in  composition,  as,  Ar)-Ti)Air,  very 
good;    y'A\\-n)A]i^  surpassingly 
good;    I'ltt,  very;  as,  6|t-ir|ol, 
very    low ;     i'ii%-5ttSKr)A,     very 
ugly ;  Ciit-sArbA,  great  want. 


EXERCISE  XXII. 

1.  God  bless  your  work  (b^il  o  t!)i<v  a]|i  &'  obAiii — liter- 
ally, prosperity  from  God  on  thy  work)  2.  In  what  state 
is  your  sowing  ?  3.  My  sowing  is  exceedingly  good.  4. 
Have  you  the  farm  cheap?  5.  I  have  the  farm  cheap; 
my  father  had  it  cheap;  and  my  grandfather  had  it 
cheap ;  and  may  it  never  be  dear.  6.  Is  the  soil 
fertile?  7.  It  is  fertile;  for,  it  is  irrigated  by  the 
;\rater  of  the  lake,  which  is  at  the  mearing,  or  the  bor- 
der of  the  marsh.  8.  Have  you  got  sand  from  the  sear- 
shore  to  put  on  the  moory  land  ?  9.  No :  for  I  have  a 
sandpit  in  my  own  farm,  the  sand  of  which  is  of  great  use 
to  me  for  that  purpose.  10.  Has  the  ploughshare  over- 
come the  stones  and  rocks  of  the  craggy  uplands  which 
bound  (are  on  the  border  of)  your  farm?  11.  It  has,  and 
even  the  harrow :  there  is  not  a  rock  nor  a  stone  which  1 
have  not  put  into  one  pile  ;  and  I  have  surrounded  (put 
around)  the  whole  (with)  a  high  ditch  and  a  deep  dike. 
12.  What  manure  do  you  put  on  the  land  in  the  time  of 
spring?     13    I  put  bone-dust.     14   "o  not  bone-dust  dry, 
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and  without  nutriment  to  the  earth?  15.  No;  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  property  (b]ti5)  which  fertilizes  the  soil. 
16.  Is  there  a  large  oak  tree  in  your  farm?  17.  There  is 
not,  nor  even  a  bush.  I  cut  every  bush  from  the  root. 
18.  See  (peuc)  that  field  how  green  it  it  19.  Was  it  not 
always  green?  20.  It  is  good  to  be  here.  21.  Have  you 
all  your  corn  in  stack,  and  in  granary?  22.  I  have  not. 
This  season  was  very  wet.  23.  Philosophers  say  (feeiri 
fAOice)  that  a  comet  brings  hot  weather  (that  there  is 
isuall}'  hot  weather  with  a  comet),  but  truly  this  blazing 
comet  (tieulcAT))  which  was  lately  with  us*  was  the  har- 
jinger  of  rain  nd  wet  weather.  24.  When  will  it  be 
back  again  to  us  ?  25.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell — v]  f  o|iuf  a  |t^6. 
*  Written  in  the  end  of  October,  J  858. 


ELEVENTH  LESSON. 

Adjectives  have  their  first  letter,  if  aspirable,  affected 
by  aspiration,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nouns  with  which 
they  agree,  and  arising  from  the  same  causes ;  Ex.  2Co  Poif 
TjeAl,  bub,  my  fair  black  (haired)  Rose;  a  le|r)b  &]l  njo 
clejb,  fond  child  of  my  bosom;  9X)o  cajia  buAtj,  c6i|i,  &a]i>- 
5eA.T),  h}\]y  cu,  my  constant,  true,  firm,  fond  friend  thou 
•^art) ;  %i  ce|T)n  t)ii]b,  6ilir>  O  dear  head  of  dark  (hair). 

The  initial  in  each  adjective  in  these  sentences  is  aspi- 
rated on  account  of  the  possessive  pronoun  rrjo,  which,  as  has 
been  shown  (p.  28),  aspirates  the  initial  aspirable  of  nouns. 
.  The  same  letters,  b,  c,  f,  which  in  nouns  are  ex<^mpted 
from  aspiration,  when  they  come  immediately  alter  the 
dentals,  b,  I,  n,  r,  c,  (See  Sixth  Lesson,  Obs.  2,  page  29,) 
are  exempted  also  in  adjectives. 

Every  adjective  in  Irish  becomes  an  adverb  by  placing 
the  particle  50  before  it.   To  this  rule  there  is  no  exceptioi? 


I 


OeAcc,  trim,  neat,  perfect,  complete. 
bjTjr),  melodious. 
Caoc,  blind  ;  Latin,  coecus. 
Cxion),  crooked,  bent ;  Ger.  Jcrom. 
t)(Ar),  Greek,  ^nva,^  deind,  vehement. 
HuAb,  new. 


3o  beAcc,  perfectly,  completely. 
3o  bfTiTj,  melodiously. 
3o  cAoc.  blindly, 
3o  cp.orr),  in  a  bent  manner. 
3o  bjAH,  vehemently. 
So  rjuAD,  Latin,  de  novo ;  Spanish, 
de  nuCvo. 
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Obs. — Adjectives  beginning  with  a  vowel  take,  on  be- 
coming adverbs,  b>  before  them,  not  only  after  50,  but  also 
after  ^r,  it  is;  bA,  or  bu6,  it  was;  i)],  not;  as, 

\)A  b-J^n^  too  UbAitt  {lowrh)  re,  it  was  loudly  lie  spoke. 
b'  A|tb  e  At)  ^UA5ttA6  o'tj  c-tAotiTACc  bo  5'<V]tt. 
Grand  was  the  warning  when  liberty  spoke. 

Irish  Melodies,  by  John  Archbishop  of  Tuarru 

The  adverb  whose  initial  is  a  vowel,  on  coming  after  ]]•, 
it  is;  b<\,  it  was;  di,  not;  is  distinguished  from  the  adjec- 
tive whence  it  is  derived  by  the  aspirate,  b>  which  it  as- 
sumes; as,  )r  olc  Cit)  peA|t  §,  he  is  a  bad  man;  M|  olc  ai? 
^eAfi  ^,  he  is  not  a  bad  man;  jf  b-olc  bo  c^x^rjc  ^-e,  it  is 
badly  he  spoke;  U]  b-olc  00  caitjc  fe,  it  is  not  badly  he 
spoke;  b^  b-olc  bo  ca]oc  f e,  it  was  badly  he  spoke — in 
which  sentences  to — olc,  as  an  adverb,  b  is  prefixed,  as  well 
for  euphony  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adjective  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

In  Irish,  there  is  but  one  Article,  at^,  the.  In  the  sin- 
gular number  it  is  at),  the;  in  all  cases  and  genders, 
except  the  possessive  case  feminine,  in  which  it  becomes 
DA,  of  the.  In  the  plural  it  is  ua  (the)  in  all  cases  and 
genders;  as, 


Singular. 


PluraL 


Nominative  and  Objective 

Possessive 

Prepositional 


Mas.         Fem.  Mas.  &  Fem, 
Ai),  the  ;         ...         t)A,  the. 
At),  of  the;    t)A        T)A     ... 
(bo) 't)  to  the...         t)A     ... 


An  b  is  prefixed  to  the  initial  vowel  of  the  noun  or  word 
immediately  following  the  form  t)A  of  the  Article  ad — the 
possessive  feminine,  and  all  the  cases  of  the  plural.     Ex. : — 

2lltt  bs^ti  fJA  l)-A]Ue  Of  qor)t)  At)  cnA]tj. 
Where  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep^ 

Literally: — 

On  the  clifTs  top,  above  the  beach. 

Song — "  By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore." 

^^  b-0|5e,  the  virgin's,  poss.  case  of  0^3,  a  virgin ;  derived 
froai  05,  young ;  da  b-^CAjite,  the  fathers ;  plural  of  AcA]|t ;  da 
b-03ADA|5,  the  young  men ;  plural  of  o^^dac,  a  young  man ; 
derived  from  oj^d*  a  youngster,  and  that  from  05,  young. 
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The  possessive  plural,  however,  which  takes  v  ana 
not  b»  is  excepted;  as,  b|t6]rT)  i)a  i>05<m)ac,  the  contention 
of  the  youths. 

Masculine  nouns  take  after  the  article  in  the  nominative 
and  objective  singular  c,  before  the  initial  vowel;  as,  ad 
c-AC<\||t,  the  father;  ai)  r-o;5lAc, the  young  servant  man;  at; 
c-^|ib-|ii5,  the  sovereign  king;  At)  c-uai;,  the  lamb. 

TRIPHTHONGS. 

All  the  triphthongs — ao],  eo],  ^a^,  \vi\y  ua], — are  pro- 
nounced long,  and  differ  very  little  in  their  sounds  from 
those  of  the  long  diphthongs,  ao,  eo,  ia,  ]ii,  ua,  from  which 
they  are  formed.  The  sound  of  each  triphthong  differs 
from  that  of  the  diphthong  from  which  it  is  derived  in  two 
points — first,  in  a  slight  prolongation  of  the  diphthongal 
Bound;  secondly,  in  imparting  to  the  consonant  imme- 
diately following,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  slen- 
der vowel  I,  a  liquid  or  slender  sound,  which  otherwise  it 
would  not  receive. 

J II,  though  ranked  amongst  the  diphthongs  naturally 
short,  is  found  long  in  most  words  into  the  spelling  of 
which  it  enters. 

^0]  is  sounded  like  uee  in  Queen,  as  t^AO^  (fueej  under; 
c^o]ikuee, crying ;  a  way.  1  a|,  is  sounded  like  the  diphthong 
1A  (ee)  except  that  the  final  ^,  influences  the  succeeding 
consonant,  so  as  to  make  it  have  a  slender  or  liquid  sound. 

]u|,  eeyuj  as  c]u]d  (pr.  keeyuin^  in  one  syllable),  calm. 

As  the  Triphthongs  are  naturally  long,  placing  the  accent  over  them  ia 
onnecessary. 

VOCABULARY. 
l)AO|f ,  wantonness,  foolish  mirth  ;  notes  is  a  kind  of  mournful 


from  bAoc,  soft,  effeminate. 

I)  vttti^A^.  a  cap  or  hat — any  cover- 
ing for  the  head ;  derived  from 
b^ttti,  top ;  and  eA&,  for  e^bAc, 
clothing ;  the  top,  or  head- 
dress. Italian,  berretta;  French, 
barettej  a  cap ;  such  as  clerics 
wear. 

OeArjoAcc,  a  blessing;  from  beArj- 
rjujo,  bless  (thou). 

buj6eACAr,  thanks,  thankfulness ; 
from  buioe,  or  buioeAc,  thank- 
ful. 

Cao],  and  CAOjrj,  weeping,  wailing ; 
which  in    its  wild,   plaintive 


melody.  Latin,  cano,  to  sing, 
to  blow,  to  proclaim  aloud. 
Hebrew,  rfip,  kanna,  a,  reed, 

•'t 
a    pipe ;    and   rxyj),     kina,    a 
lamentation.      Cao],  is  in  the 
ancient     language,     properly 
written  C]  (O'Brien). 

Ca],  also  written  caoi,  a.  way,  a 
road,  maimer  ;  as,  c^A  At)  caoi. 
what  Y/ay  ?  How  ?  Greek,  xu*"", 
kiei,  he  goes,  moves;  Latin. 
cieo,  I  move. 

C"AoiQ,  gentle. 
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;tjor,  how  ?  in  what  way  ?    An 
adverb,   compounded    of    c,a, 
what;  At),  the  ;  t)6r,  way,  man- 
ner. 
f}Ao%   a    consumption  ;   phthisic ; 

Gr.  xvasr,  ^-naer. 
Aoi,  a  dunce,  a  low  fellow;  a 
wicked  man,  opposed  to  r^o],  a 
sage,  a  gentleman  ;  bAoj,  ad;., 
wicked ;  &uir)e  bAoj,  a  wicked 
man. 

tiuAjr,  a  reward. 

bu|l,  desire,  wish. 

F6]l,  a  while ;  50  ^0)1)  for  a  while, 
yet. 

TtxA]\i,  he  found,  got ;  per/  tense  of 
ra.5.  get. 

5o,  that ;  a  conj.,  que,  Fr.,  50,  for, 
to,  towards  ;  a  prep.  Every 
adjective  before  which  it  is 
placed  becomes  an  adverb.  It 
is  not  unlike,  in  this  respect, 
to  con,  Italian  ;  as,  co7i  amove, 
lovingly. 


2r)AireA6  (musJia),  adv. ,  well  then ; 
from  njA,  if ;  ir,  is ;  ro,  it ; 
is  commonly  spelled  njAire  It 
ia  readily  distinguished  from 
TT)Aire,  mdsM,  beauty,  grace, 
loveliness,  from  its  adverbial 
or  interjectional  use. 

\iAO],  nine ;  Latin,  novem.  2i»i  haot, 
nine  in  the  abstract;  Gr.,  «»>««, 
ennea. 

'Mode,  to-night ;  Latin,  node ;  Gr. 
vvy.ri,  nulcti. 

OrjotiAc,  honourable ;  from  orjont, 
honour. 

foil,  a  hole  ;  a  pit ;  poll-rnof)A,  a  nos- 
tril ;  poll  u)oine,  a  bog-hole. 

5uA]ttc,  pleasant,  facetious. 

CaujaU,  a  while ;  as  if  catij,  time ; 
and  Aile,  or  eile,  other;  yet 
other  time  ;  or  a  while. 

UAit),  opportune  time,  respite,  lei- 
sure ;  turn,  change. 


EXERCISE  XXIIL 

1.  CjA  At)  T)6r  c^lt^,  A  c<v]tA  ^\\]X  n)o  c]io|&e;  if  AT^Ar'n 
bibe^T)!)  cu  AT)t)  1*0,  Ajuf  Ai|t  At)  ^6bA|t  |-]r),  ir  rt7A]C  liorrj  5U]i 
cA]r>ic  (came)  cu?  2.  Ca  rt^e  30  tdaic,  50  be]n)iT),  50 
ItAjb  Ti)A]i  A3A&.  beiitirt)  bui&eACAf  bo  O^a,  x)]  ftAjb  me 
CO  rvfCi^t  A  jiiATT)  (ever;  up  to  this).  3.  C^a  at)  cao|  b-fu]l 
bo  rT}AC  A  r^  pofcA — SeAmuf  ?  4.  Ca  fe  30  rnAjc  a 
rlA^i^ce ;  Acc  50  beim^t)  c^  bAoii*  t)A  l)-oi5e  (of  youth)  50 
poll  At)i5  A  luc^r)  (mind).  5.  M]  tDA^c  lion?  r]r>;  6||t  ir 
abbAjt  CA0|  A.^iif  ci)AOi,  bAoii* ;  A5ur  b6Ai;Ar)T)  (makes)  f| 
(she, I.e., it;  referring  to  bAO]]*)  bA0|  be  i^eAc  A]|t  b^c,  a  bjbeAf 
if^o]  Ti-A  tc]U|i.  6.  ^|t  i:uA]|t  f^  ^ic  Ai|t  b^c  /sx)X)  bo  ^ejlm? 
7.  Ml  I^^^J^lT^j  i)10|i  CU3  (gave)  me  ^ic  60,  be  bfiij  r)A]a  |t]r)t)e 
(did  make,  or  perform)  fe  ai)  jiAeb  bub  rbiAi)  liom.  8.  Oc, 
bub  coiit  (just,  iit)  buic  &uai]*  a  CAbAiitc  (howyrth)  66,  mAji 
b|  i*e  c6||t,  i*uAiitc  A  jtiAH).  9.  2t)AifeAb,  z'a  bujl  A5ATI) 
MiAif*  A  CAbA]|tc  bo  30  ^rojl.  10.  C]A  AD  CAOl  b-fuil 
Corner — Ar)  biiACAil  m^ic  6?  11.  C(\  fe  30  \)-^x)-rvi^'\t  i  )f 
t:ea]i|t  i)A0i  T)-nAiite  6  'i?a  a  beAjibbfiACAHi.  12.  Ji*mAic 
hoxx)  fiT) — Ai;  b-l:^ll  ^-e  le  pAbA  rpAu  r]U  ?    13.  Ca  le  ca^aI 
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n)^]z.  14.  C]A  AT)  CA0|  b-^u^l  b'  ACAi|t-rb6|t,  A^uf  bo. 
iT)ACAi|t  nio|t?  15.  C^  id' ACA]ft-n)6|t  mA|ib ;  acc  c^  njo 
n5ACA^|i-n)6fi,  30  ^6|l  a  rl^ince  n)Aic.  16.  C|a  ad  ua]ji 
^UAlji  b'  ACAi|t-n96|t  b^f?  17.  TFuAijt  |-e  b^f  (puAiji  b^l*, 
got  death,  z.^.,  died)  rv\  o  WAe.  18.  l)eAT)i)Acc  D&  le  tj-a 
Ai)ATi7;  bu6  peA^  cao^P,  h^aic,  on6|tAc  &.  19.  Cja  at?  uAift 
A  b6i6eAf  cu  AT)T)  t^'  Anir?  20.  M]  b6|6  uajt)  a5Atp,  cA 
|r|or  A5ATD  50  TTjAic,  ^o  bl]A5A^t)  o  't)  1U&.  21.  bei&i|t  Y-AD 
b^jle  T)occ.  22.  "CAbAiit  (thowar)  6An)  tt)o  bA|tTt&Ab.  23. 
Na  bjbeAb  beifni  do  rn6|i  fji)  o|tc;  c^  A;^Ab  bo  f^]t  attja  ; 

6]]t  C^  ^e  TDOC  Ar)T)  ^-AT)  l^  50  fOjl.     24.  C^  At)  3tt|AT)  AT^O^f 

A13  bul  pAO]  ;  A3Uf  c^  ^]oic  AjAb  50  cujceATjo  (falls)  v6\r) 
'f A  b-p05Tf)A|t  (an  evening  in  harvest)  tdajx  cujceAT^T)  cloc  a 
b-poll  njoioe.     25.  jf  fjoji  biijc.     26.  beATJijAcc  leAC. 


TWELFTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  A  REGULAR   VERB   IN  THE   IMPERATIVB 
AND  INDICATIVE   MOODS. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

2^ol,  praise  (thou). 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

The  second  person  singular,  Imperative  mood,  like  the 
third  person  singular  perfect  tense  in  Hebrew,  is  the  root 
of  all  verbs  in  Irish ;  because  it  is  the  simplest  form  of  the 
verb,  and  because  from  it  spring,  by  certain  suffixes,  all  the 
other  moods  and  tenses. 

Present  Tense. 

eiNGULAE.  PLURAL. 


I 

2.  2Dul,  praise  thou. 

3.  ?t}ol.A6,    moloo    she,    let    him 

praise. 


,  2t)ol-Tt)U|f,  molmuish  \    let  na 
*  2t)ol-tT)ui&,  moimuidh  \     praise. 

2.  2I7ol-Ai6,  mol-lee,  praise  ye. 

3.  St}ul-&iv,     moldeeah,     let     them 

praise. 


The  terminations  u^r  and  u]h  are  both  in  use;  uif,  in  the 
Imperative,  first  person  plural,  is  to  be  preferred  to  u)b,  be- 
cause it  perfectly  agrees  with  bif,  the  ending  of  the  third 
person  plural  which  has  a  settled  form ;  and  because  it  ia 
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quite  analogical  witli  the  Latin  ending  of  the  plural  oi 
verbs — mus;  and  besides  aids  the  learner  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  first  person  plural  present  tense,  Indicative.  The 
form  fi)u]b,  hov'ever,  for  the  Imperative,  is  very  usual. 


INDICATIVB  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


SniGULAE. 

1.  Znol-Aiii),  moHmh,  I  praise. 

2.  ?r)ol-Aitt,  molirh,  thou  praisest. 

3.  ^ol-A]6  re,  moke  sM,  he  (or  it) 

praises ;  2l)ol-A]6  rf  {shee),  she 
(or  it)  praises. 


PLURAL. 

1.  2t)ol-n)uib,  molmuidhy  we  praiseu'' 

2.  2nol-cA]6,  molthee,  ye  praise. 

3.  ?l)ol-A]t),  molaidh,  they  praise. 


The  Interrogative  is  formed  by  putting  ai;  (whether) 
before  the  verb;  as,  at)  mol<vim,  do  I  praise? 

The  Relative  form,  by  adding  aj*  to  the  root,  wol;  as, 
At)  ce  rbolAr,  he  who  praises: — pAr,  for  the  Future 
Indicative,  after  the  relative :  the  ending,  Ar,  is  used  in 
other  instances  whenever  emphasis  is  employed.  (See 
Tenth  Lesson,  Observation  First,  after  the  Future  Tense.) 

Imperfect  Tense. 


1.  ^ol-Ti)uir,  wohnuish,    we    were 

wont  to  bless. 

2.  ^ol-cAjo,  wolthee,  you  were  wont 

to  bless. 

3.  ^ol-bfr,   woIdeesJi,    they    were 

wont  to  bless. 


1.  ?Jlol-A]rjfJ.  woUnh,  I  was  wont  to 

praise. 
2   ^ol-c:5v,  woUhaw,  thou  wast  wont 

to  praise. 
3.  ^oI-a6  te.   tvoho  sJiS,  he  was 

wont  to  praise. 

We  promised  (Seventh  Lesson,  page  34)  "  to  treat  in  a 
luture  Lesson  about  the  sound  of  ao  final." 

Obs.  1. — As  a  general  rule,  a6  final,  in  words  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  is  pronounced,  in  Munster,  like  a  unac- 
cented ;  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  like  oo  (English),  or  u 
(long)  Irish.  This  peculiar  pronunciation  the  learner 
should  remember,  as  a&  final  occurs  almost  in  every  sen- 
tence of  Irish,  read  or  spoken. 

With  regard  to  words  of  one  syllable,  and  their  com- 
pound forms,  the  Munster  pronunciation  of  a6  final,  is 
adopted  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  West  and  North 
of  Ireland.  Ex.,  ^6,  luck;  td^-aS,  bad-luck,  misfortune; 
b(A6,  food  (pronounced  as  if  b^A,  heea) ;  bUft,  fame,  re- 
nown ;    cljAb,  a    ditch    (formerly    spelled,    clu]) ;    cftAo, 
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anguish ;  5eutt-criA6,  piercing  anguish  ;  bu<^n-c|tA6,  lasting 
anguish;  fe^o  (pr.  fah — a  short,)  length,  duration;  Ajft 
|:eA6,  for  the  length,  during;  ^le^b  (Jieh)^  a  feast;  3*8, 
peril;  3fi^6,  love;  bjAihsriAb,  intense  love;  c]|i-3|ia8, 
patriotism ;  |ia8,  speaking  (Gr.  pco,  I  speak)  ;  coni-|iA6, 
speaking  together,  a  chat;  cut}r)-]iA&  (from  01111)3,  a  bond; 
and  |t<x6),  a  covenant;  |to^m-tiA6,  a  preface,  a  prologue; 
re^b,  shah  (for  if  e),  yes ;  and  its  compound,  njAjfeAb,  well 
then. 

Obs,  2. — In  verbs,  participles,  and  verbal  nouns,  the  end 
ing  U3<\6,  is  pronounced  00,  i.e.,  U3,  as  if  a6  were  not  in  the 
syllable — a6  being  like  ent  in  French  verbs,  not  sounded. 
This  pronunciation  of  U3A8  is  common  throughout  Ireland 
It  is  a  termination  like  **  tiorH''  in  English,  peculiar  to  a  vast 
number  of  words ;  as,  beAr)uu3<\&  {hannoo),  a  blessing — 
from  beAr)r)U|3,  bless  thou ;  cfiucuj^b  {kruhoo),  creating, 
creation,  proof — from  cjiucuij,  create  thou,  prove  thou ; 
3ti^6u3A6  (grawoo),  loving — from  3fi^^"IS»  love  thou ; 
fUous^b  (slawnoo),  salvation — from  |*Ut)ui3,  save  thou. 

In  Munster  and  in  the  South  of  Connaught — in  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon — the  ending  <x& 
of  the  third  person  singular  imperative,  and  of  the  imper- 
fect tense,  indicative,  is  sometimes  vulgarly  and  incorrectly 
pronounced  with  a  guttural  accent  like  agh;  as  sIadad 
{glonagh,  instead  of  glonoo)  fe,  let  him  cleanse ;  51ai)a& 
(ylanagh,  instead  of  ylonoo)  ]*e,  he  used  to  cleanse  ;  bi8eA6 
ibeeyagh^  instead  of  hey 00)  r<?»  let  him  be.  (See  Seventh 
Lesson — Imperfect  Tense,  p  33.) 

The  learner  is  at  liberty  to  adopt,  in  words  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  the  Munster  or  Connaught  pronunciation  of 
this  ending,  a6,  or  eA&  ;  viz.,  that  of  a.  unaccented,  or  of  00 
(^English).  But  he  should  be  careful  not  to  entertain 
the  not  uncommon  erroneous  impression,  under  which 
those  who  have  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Irish 
language  labour,  of  imagining  that  the  written  language  of 
Munster  dift'ers  from  that  of  Connaught,  because  the  Irish- 
speaking  natives  of  the  two  provinces  diflfer  in  their  pro- 
Dunciation  of  some  syllables. 
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VOCABULARY. 


?to6  (eey)^  Hugh ;  ?f)Ac-2loi6,  Mac- 
Hugh  ;  from  which  Irish  name 
have  sprung — M'Coy,  M'Gee, 
M'Kay,  M'Cuy  ;  Hughson, 
Ua^oio  (the  descendant  of 
Hugh),  Hughes. 

2lof ,  age,  folk,  class ;  Latin,  aetas  ; 
Af)  c-Aof  65,  the  young  folk  ; 
At)  c-Aor  eAcA,  the  old  folk  ; 
Aoy  ceo)l,  musicians  (hterally, 
the  folk  of  music);  AOf  UAfAl, 
nobility. 

?lnc,  Arthur. 

birjije,  adj.f  plural  of  bifjtj,  melo- 
dious. 

t)|Ocaille,  liquor,  whiskey,  punch  ; 
it  is  a  generic  name,  like  the 
English  word  liquor,  for  all  the 
generous  liquids  ;  derived  from 
bioc,  existence,  and  A]l,  to  nour- 
ish, to  sustain. 

bftA]c,  malt  (undistilled). 

b|ijAr).  Brian  ;  Ua  bttiAio,  O'Brien. 

CLS^ii,  board,  table,  chapter  j  c\!x\[,' 
eAOAiT),  forehead. 

Cojitce,  oats. 

©A}b]6,  David. 

t)AO]r)e,  plural  of  buifje,  a  person; 
Gr.  ^£t»a,  deina,  a  person. 

t5oi}f)CA6  {Dhoncha),  Dionysius, 
Denis. 

eAnU]6,birds,  fowl;  from  eArj,  a  bird. 

G)lif,  Alice. 

Cot),  Owen,  Eugene  ;  2I)Ac-Co|rj,  the 
son  of  Owen  ;  hence,  in  Eng- 
lish, Mac-Keon,  Keen,  Coyne, 
Owens,  and  Owenson — all  from 
the  same  name  in  Irish. 

Goi)]t),  young  Owen,  or  John  ;  ?I)ac 
Gorjin,  Jennings. 

Guttojp,  Europe. 

FrtAjfjc,  France. 

Forjrj,  delight,  desire,  pleasure ;  a 
tune,  the  air  of  a  song. 

locAile,  Italy ;  from  joc,  a  region  ; 
and  AjUe,  or  A]lne,  beauty. 

Jaij,  adj.,  full ;  n.,  fulness,  a  large 
number  ;  a  gathering ;  the  tide, 
because  when  it  has  flowed,  the 
shallows  and  strand  appear  all 


full,  like  the  sea  itself.     Span- 
ish, lleno,  full. 

loficarj,  Lorcan,  Laurence;  NAotij 
lottcivf).  St.  Lawrence  (patron 
of  the  archdiocess  of  Dublin). 

lAb|;^r,  Laurence  (the  martyr). 

^A]t>t)e  (possessive  case  of  rr)A]bin)i 
morning  ;  Latin,  mane  ;  when 
bt)  come  together,  &,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  is  sounded 
like  rj ;  njA^htje  is,  therefore, 
pronounced  moynne ;  {ji  re- 
quiring a  liquid  sound. ) 

2I)Attc,  a  beef ;  the  word  ^eo]t,  flesh, 
annexed  to  the  names — beef, 
sheep,  swme,  calf,  deer,  gives 
the  Irish  term  for  the  meat 
which  these  animals  supply; 
as,  njAric-teo]t  (beef-flesh),  beefy 
cAO]\-feo]\  (sheep-flesh),  mut^ 
ton ;  rr)[xc-veo]l  (swine-flesh), 
pork  ;  fjAD-f'eoil,  venison. 

MonA,  Honora. 

Onr)A,  barley. 

PeAbAfi,  Peter. 

Ptt^Ab,  dance  (thou). 

U|rbeAn&,  Richard,  2f)Ac  R]rt>eAttb, 
Richardson,  Richards,  Dicson, 
or  Dixon. 

Rojfj,  «.,  a  share,  a  dividend;  v., 
divide,  carve, 

SAob,  Sopliia. 

Siolle,  Julia. 

Si'le,  Celia. 

SiosAb,  Jane,  Johanna ;  as  Sea^Arj, 
is  Johannes,  John. 

5iubAr),  Judith. 

5c  I  All,  to  rend,  to  carve  (fowl). 

Su^  juice  ;  Latin,  sugo,  I  suck ; 
succicSy  juice. 

Sulc,  jollity;    rulrtijAtt,  joUy; 
rulctijAii,  with  jollity. 

SuhA,  mirth  ;  50  rubAc,  merrily. 

'5e  bo  beACA,  hail !  (it  is  your  life). 

Ua,  or  O,  a  grandson,  a  descendant ; 
Gr-  vi3<;,  uios,  a  son. 

Ua  CorjnA^U,  O'Connell,  the  do« 
scendant  of  Connall. 

Ua  "NeiU,  O'Neil,  the  descendant  of 
NiaU. 
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EXERCISE  XXIV. 

'St-  bo  be^rA.  a  Sojv^au;,  c^Ai;nor  a  b-vit;l  ni?     2. 

CA]m  30  n?A^c,  fl^t;  50  TiAjb  ai)  ce  |:|v\r|iu];^eA|*  (enquires). 
3.  I^Aib  |rleA8  n)6]i  A5sAib  a  |t6in,  Af5  r]5  *>*  ahaji  ?  4.  b| 
5c  beiri)]n; — b|n)A|t  a]^  ]te<x6  ^^ur-  a13  «3l  50  I'ulcn^Att,  asui* 
b|mAn  u'fle  30  riibAc  30  eifii3e  t)a  i.'/AiM;e ;  &o  pjxeAb  ai} 
c-AOf  6^  le  ^onn  A3111  bo  fe|i;bA|t  ceolcA  l]r)tje.  5.  Ca 
fbeub  oiqne  b^  at)1)?  6.  bi  be^c  p^n  65A,  A3Uf  occ  njnA  63A. 
T.  bu6  rulcri7A|t  Ai)  bivil  b|  A3A',b :  b-fii|l  y]o\'  A3Ab  A^n 
Ainn?  3AC  bu^oe  oe  da  -pifi?  8.  C^,  30  oe^niiT),  |:]0|*  A3An) 
ojtcu — b|  ^o&,  ^|tc,  bpiAu,  OA^bjb,  Ooor)CA&,  Go^r),  SeA- 
njuf,  Lojtc^r),  PeAbAjt,  A3iif  Tv(fbeA]tb  aoh,  n^Aji  Aon  le 
fCAic  (the  choice,  the  best)  a^  bAille.  9.  Cia  ]*]Ab  t)A  mnA 
63A:  b-pu]l  A3Ab  -pjor  Ai]t  A^nrn  5ac  ciot)  b]ob?  10.  C^ 
f|or — bii|3ib:  C^}z[]r)y  G-^llf,  2D^i|ie,  W6]tA,  Holt*,  SAbb, 
SineC\b,  A3uf  ^igjle;  x\^  ^  -^t)  tneub  a  b]  aw.  11.  N|o|t 
rboii  Ai;  livr)  a  b]  aot^.  12.  C^  t^jof  A3ATn  t)^fi  n^oji ;  acc 
bii&  bAoiT)e  n}ii]T)ci]ie<\cA  (relatives)  |*]r)r)  u]le.  13,  Cia  fujj 
A13  ceAW  At  c\'A]\\?  14.  Slii5  to'  aca^h  A13  ceAT)o  AO 
cUn*"  15-  ^]t  bUf  cu  be't)  n)-biocA]lle  ?  16.  Co  blAfAf 
be  bjocAiUe.  17.  ^11  6l  cu  pjon  30  i-iibAC?  18.  Col  njo 
f  joD  30  r«bAC.  19.  ?t|t  jtAbAir  Ai|t  n70i|*3e?  20.  Jr  Kioji 
TjAc  ftAjb  roe  ^]\i  ive]V3^'  21.  C]a  at?  x)]6  }1]ov?  22.  'Ss 
ru3  DA  pioD-cfiAut)  (vine)  e,  a  ^AfAr  r^  b-fitA^pc,  f-Aij 
Joc^^le  A3Uf  cft^b  AD  6u|i6|p.  23.  b-T^u]l  fjOf  A3Ab  c]a 
AO  i)]^  "irS^  beACA?  24.  C^^ioj*;  u]Y^e  t)o  bjocAiUe  a 
ct3  6  |*U3  AT)  OfinA,  vo  co^itce  t)ua]|\  b^AncAti  (is  made)  8] 
b|tA]c  A3iif  jAbAl  (gioal,  barm).  25.  ^ft  jiAjb  at)  caoji- 
peojl  A5iif  AT)  n)A[ic-]:eoil  tt)aic,  ]*ei|ib?  26.  bi  30  be]TT)]]) 
rA|t-Ti)A]c  A3u|*  AT)|*ei|tb.  27.  C]A  3eaii|t  (carved)  at)  |:ja8- 
peoil  (venison)  ?  28.  5ea|t|t  SSAfiUf  (Charles)  21)ac^o|8. 
29.  C^A  rcjAll  (carved)  r)A  b-eADlA^b  A3uf  oa  3e^|t|t-ceA]iCA 
(chickens)  ?  30.  Oo  rc]All  TTje  y:h\\r),  31.  C]a  at)  uaiii  bo 
b|t^f  ruAf  AT)  b^jl?  32.  Oo  b|nrn)A|t  i*uAf  A]fi  at)  b-occ 
Ai]t  rDAjb]!),  'i;iiAi|t  b]  at;  sniAT)  30  b-A]ib  f-Ai?  TP^IT*' 


The  English  student  will  please 

Observe — That  in  Irish  the  Article  is  prefixed  to  cer» 
tain  classes  of  Nouns  which  in  English  do  not  admit  its 
presence 
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1. — Before  sirnamesy  for  the  sake  of  distinction  or  ero-" 
pliasis ;  as, 

Was  Walsh  here,  UA]b  '•  at)"  bfteACAHAc  Ann  to  ? 
Walsh  was  not,  but  O'Reilly  was,  t^i  txA?b  ♦♦  ah"  bttCACAnAc,  (pr.  in 
two  syllables  B^rhannach\  acc  bj  *'  ao"  KaqaUac  (pr.  Bhy-aUocIi)^ 

Before  titles  or  qualities  ;  as,  God  Almighty,  D|<x  **  ao'* 
2. — Before  the  names  of  virtues  and  vices  ;  as, 

What  is  faith,  Cam  e  Atj  016  "  ah"  ctiei&eAri)  | 

What  is  hope,  Caj?  e  Arj  r)l6  "  ^o"  &occur? 

What  is  sin,  Cas  c  Ar)  0i6  *'  Ar)"  peACAo  ? 

Patience  is  good,  1r  njAjc  ]  '•  ao"  toiol^» 
3. — Before  abstract  nouns ;  as. 

Hunger  is  good  sauce,  If  TijAic"Ao"c-Af)lAo  "  Arj"  c-octtuf. 

When  beauty  and  brilliancy  fade  from  the  gems,  'HuAjtt  hiXyx^&AX  8 
DA  reo&Aib  "  Af)"  rsiAii)  5ur  "  ah?  biAc. 

"  And  from  love's  shining  circle  the  gems  drop  away." 

—Irish  Mdodiet. 
4. — Before  adjectives  taken  substantively;  as, 

There  is  not  much  between  {the)  good  and  {the)  bad ; 

Ir  beA5  A  z!x  ei&iti  ^H  c-olc  ASUf  ao  n)A)tr. 

5. — Under  this  view  it  precedes  numerals,  not  influ- 
encing nouns ;  as, 

It  has  struck  {the)  two,  t)o  buA]l  ye  "  ao"  &6. 
It  has  struck  {tJie)  three,  t>o  buAil  t©  *'  ao"  c^tT. 

6. — Before  a  noun  accompanied  by  the  demonstrative 
pronouns;  as. 

This  man  (Irish  form,  the  man  this),  "  ao"  l^eAn  fo* 
That  woman  {the  woman  that)  **  ao"  beAo  riO* 

7. — ^Names  of  countries;  as,  (the)  Spain,  "  W  SpA^tj; 
(the)  France,  **  ad"  'F|iAioc;(the)  Scotland,  "  ad"  UIBajd; 
(the)  Germany,  "ad"  tVlUrbAiD;  before  the  name  of 
'*  Rome,"  o'o  "Rojii);  from  (the)  Rome;  before  months,  as, 
(the)  April,  ad  ^bftA^D :  rv)  da  S<\n)DA,  the  month  of  (the) 
November. 

8. — Before  u]le,  when  it  precedes  a  noun,  meaning  every, 
as,  (the)  every  man,  "ad"  «lle  bu^De;  (the)  every  house, 
4D  "]^^  ceAc. 

Note. — The  few  analogies  of  Irish  with  the  Semitic  languages,  pre- 
lented  to  the  reader  in  the  foregoing  Vocabularies,  are  not  intended  as  a 
proof  of  cognate  origin  between  them  and  Keltic,  but  as  striking  instancea 
of  primeval,  radical  sameness. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  Cdim./flw. 


SINGULAR.                                      PLURAL. 

Imperative 
Mood. 

1.  

2.  bf. 

3.  bi&eab  pe. 

1.  bimfp. 

2.  bi6t&. 

3.  bfofp. 

§ 

o 
> 

Present 
Tense. 

1.  cdlTTl. 

2.  cdip. 

3.  cd  p6. 

1.  cdmuit). 

2.  cdcaoi.                       , 

3.  edit). 

Present  tense 
preceded  by 
the  particles 
an  whether; 
50,  that;  nf 
not;  nao  not. 

1.  b-puil-im. 

2.  „     -ip. 

3.  „      pe. 

1.  b-puil-mft). 

2.  „     -cf. 

3.  „     -It). 

Habitual 
Present. 

1.  bt6-mi. 

2.  .,  -ip. 

3.  „    p6. 
biS-ean  me,  ctJ,  p6. 

1.  bf6mit). 

2.  bf&cf. 

3.  bi6it). 

bf6-ean  pin,  pib  pi  at). 

Assertive 
Present. 

1.  ip  m6, 

2.  ip  cd. 

3.  ip  p6. 

1.  ip  pin. 

2.  ip  pib. 

3.  ip  piaD. 

Imperfect. 

1.  bib-in. 

2.  ,,-ced. 

3.  „  -ea6  p6. 

1.  bf6mip. 

2.  bi&cf. 

3.  bit)fp. 

Perfect. 

1.  bi6-eap. 

2.  bi6-ip. 

3.  bf  p6. 

1.  biamap. 

2.  biabcp. 

3.  biat)ap. 

Synopsis  of  Cdim,  /  am — continued. 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1 

i 

Perfect  af- 
ter the  par- 
ticles an,  50, 
nf,  &c. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

pab-ap. 
„   -aip. 
„  paibpg. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

pab-amap,  or,           1 

pab-TTiap. 

-abap,    „  -bap. 

-at)ap,    „  -bap. 

Assertive 
Perfect. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

bub,  or  ba  Tn6. 
„  cd. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

bub,  or  ba  pin. 
„  piat). 

Future. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

beib-ib. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

beib-mit). 

„    -CI. 

„  -It). 

1 
1 

1. 
2. 
3. 

beib-ifi. 
„  -ted. 
„  -ea&  p6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

beibmip. 

beibcf. 

bei&t)fp. 

Optative 
Mood. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

50  pab-at). 
„  pab-aip. 
„  paib  p6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

pab-muit). 
„  -caoi. 
„  -am. 

Assertive 
Form. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

50  m-bu&  m6. 
cu. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

50  m-bub  pmn. 
pib. 
fiat). 

Infinitive 
Mood. 

Oobeic.    Pari 

^iciPLES.     015  beic. 

Observe  in  the  foregoing  Synopsis,  that  in  every  tense — Impera- 
tive Present,  Imperfect  Indicative,  Conditional — in  which  the  first  person 
plural  ends  in  lp,  the  third  person  plural  also  of  the  same  tense  ends  in  Ip  ; 
and  again,  in  every  tense — Indicative  Present,  Future,  and  Optative — 
in  which  the  first  person  plural  ends  in  it),  the  third  person  plural  hke- 
wise  of  the  same  tense  ends  in  ib.  The  learner  will  find  this  observation 
useful  in  endeavouring  to  remember  the  personal  endings  of  the  different 
tenses,  aa  the  remark  holds  true  for  every  verb  in  the  language,  regular  and 
Irregular,  as  well  as  for  the  verb,  to  be,  t)0  be^c. 


^tf 


KEY   TO    EXERCISES— 


FIRST  LESSON— ^^M    ceuD   ie)'5euih 

EXERCISE  L— 21W  CeUD  5t12ltU52lt)  (pr.  glndhoo). 

1.  Time  and  gold.  2.  Slaughter  and  death.  3.  The  palm 
(of  the  hand)  and  foot.  4.  White  and  blue.  5.  A  gar- 
ment and  rod.  6.  A  son  and  a  beloved  one  (a  secret). 
7.  Thigh  and  heel.  8.  Honey  and  gold.  9.  Fresh  and 
Dad.  10,  (The)  palm  and  the  clenched  hand.  11.  Lip 
and  the  mouth  (closed).  12,  A  sweet  poem.  13.  Hunger 
and  sorrow.  14.  Butter  and  honey.  15.  A  day  and  a 
month.  16.  A  bad  month,  a  white  (uncultivated)  orchard, 
heavy  gold  ;  fine  sweet  meal.  1 7.  A  blue  garment ;  fi'esh 
butter  ;  and  a  melodious  poem.  18.  A  white  board ;  heavy 
sorrow,  and  a  bad  death.  19.  Soul  and  body.  20.  A 
wand  (yard,  rod,)  and  gold ;  fine  (pulverized)  earth,  and 
fresh  meal. 

EXERCISE  II.-21M  OSIRSI  3K2ltU52i5. 

1.  A  young  brood.  2.  A  white  swan.  3.  A  large  swelling, 
4.  A  large  paunch.  5.  A  black  cow.  6.  A  crooked  causa 
7.  A  green  top.  8.  A  long  boat.  9.  A  blind  prince.  10. 
A.  fond  mamma.  11.  A  rare  stalk.  12.  A  large  ship. 
13.  A  clean  track.  14,  A  blue  eye.  15.  A  young  king 
16.  A  near  order.  17.  A  large  wave.  18.  A  soft  stalk. 
19.  A  sweet  tune.  20.  A  high  wave,  and  a  large  swell- 
ing. 21.  A  black  pig,  and  a  gniy  (greenish)  cow.  22.  A 
soft  eye,   and  a  larije  paunch.     23.  A  late  swan,  and  a 
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is  long. 
12.  The 


scanty  brood.  24.  A  white  stalk  and  a  soft  top.  25.  Full 
peas,  and  a  crooked  stalk.  26.  A  fresh  rose,  and  heavy 
gold. 

EXERCISE  III.— 21W  CR1^2lb  3K?lCU32lb. 

1.  The  limb  is  ailing .  2.  The  cat  and  the  badger. 
8.  The  left  palm  (hand)  is  sore.  4.  The  country  is  white. 
5.  The  print  is  black.  6.  The  wave  is  blue.  7.  The  cat 
is  brown.  8.  The  son  is  young.  9.  The  day 
10.  The  tower  is  high.  11.  The  butter  is  fresh, 
table  is  high.     13.  The  goblet  is  bent  (crooked) 

EXERCISE  IV.— 2lt1  Ceutms^Hb  3H2ltU52lb. 
1.  2C]l   A5ur  ^m.     2.  b^]i|t  A5Uf  buntj.     3.  boy  A3iif 
Tt)Jvf.     4.  5o|tm  A5iif  b^ij.     5.  0|t  A3ur  cj]t.     6.  C^  At) 
la  |.%\fcA.     7.  Ca*  Ai)  qjt  boi)i).     8.  Ca  A])  ]ij5  65.     9.  T3a 

AT)  C-0|1C  A]l&.  10.  ^t)  CAjtA  AJUV  Ai;  flUI}.  11.  ?iT)  U 
A3U|*    AT)  mi.        12.    ^T)  rt)AC  ASUf  AT)  cUt).        13.    C^  AT)  Cp6 

u|t.  14.  Ca  AT)5A|*  sIa]*,  15.  Ca  AT)  cojiT)  ^jTb.  16.  Ca 
AT)  ]to|*5  30|iTt).     17.  C^  AT)  coi)T)  rt)6|i  (i)o  ^|ib).     18.  ^i) 

TDAC  A5Uf  AT)  rbATT).       19.    Olc  ASUf  U|l.     20.  C^  AT)  TT)^!)  Tt)|T). 

21.  Ca  AT)  feuT)  a|ib.  22.  Ca  AT)  cof  |:a&a.  23.  Ca  at) 
ciif  olc.  24.  Ca  AT)  cU|t  TDoft  A5iif  a|to  ;  asui*  c^  at)  cIat? 
65  A5U|*  &il.  25.  Cu  &oi)T)  A5Uf  cAc  b^T).  26.  C^  at)  irrj 
uft ;  ca  |iuT)  rojlip     27.  C^  at)  T;6r  u]i.     28.  C^  ojt  5at)I). 

29.    C^  AT)  bAf  TT)aI.      30.    Ca  CAJIA  A3Uf  oft  SAjlft. 


SECOND  LESSON— uw  rDUTlu  Le]'5eun, 

EXERCISE  T— 21K  CU13^^lb  3N2lCU32lt). 

1.  Is  the  air  high?  2.  The  air  is  high.  3.  Is  the  day 
long?  4.  The  day  is  long.  5.  Is  the  son  sick  since  yes- 
terday? 6.  The  son  is  sick  since  yesterday.  7.  Is  the 
moon  white?  8.  The  moon  is  white.  9.  Is  the  top  of  the 
arrow  rough?  10  The  top  of  the  arrow  is  rough.  11. 
Bread  is  cheap.     12.  Is  lime  cheap?     13.  Lime  is  cheap. 

*  As  a  general  rule,  the  vowel  in  words  of  one  syllable  is  naturally  long, 
yet  we  have  marked  it  so,  to  aid  the  young  student.  When  a  little  morfr 
advanced  he  will  not  require  such  aid. 

A  vowel  followed  by  a  double  consonant,  U,  130,  }y\\ ;  as,  bur)i),  coiji)» 
5A|i|i,  is  usually  short. 
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J 4.  Have  you  a  shell?  15.  I  have  a  shell.  16.  Have 
yon  any  drop?  17.  I  have  a  drop.  18.  Is  there  a  fit  on 
you?  19.  There  is  a  fit  on  me.  20.  Is  the  son  weak? 
21.  The  son  is  weak.  22.  Is  the  cow  alive?  23.  The 
r:ow  is  alive.  24.  Is  the  steward  sick  ?  25.  The  steward 
is  sick.     26.  The  paste  is  dear.     27.  There  is  music  with 

Sat)  him.  28.  Is  there  a  drop  with  you  (have  you  any 
irop)  ?  29.  There  is  a  fog  (a  fog  is  in  it. — See  Thirty- 
fourth  Lesson).  30.  Have  you  a  key?  31.  I  have  a 
drink  here — literally,  in  this. 

EXERCISE  yi m  se.'^ub  "snutntut, 

1.  b-|?itil  AT)  b6/rd)baT)?2.  Ca.  at)  bo,  bai)?  3.  b-fu]l  ai> 
njAC,  attb?     4.  C^  At)  n)AC,  ^|tb.     5.  l!)-fu]l  at)  la  frA&A? 

6.    U]    b-pu]l    AT)  la  f  A&A.       7.    b-pU]l    CAO|t    A5A&  ?       8.    CA 

CA0|i  A3ArD.     9.  b-|ru]l  At)  tDAOft  beo?     10.  M]   b-pu^l  ai) 

n)AOfi  beo,     11.  X)]  at)  rn^o\i  beo  a  T)Ae.     12.  Hi  |tA]b  fe 

beo  A  T)Ae.     13.  X)'\  ye  z]vr)  ^  v^e.     14.   b-Kuilcu|-A  c]T)T)? 

15.  W|  b-i^ujl.  16.  Ca  ATT)  TT)A|t  ceo.  17,  b-|:uil  ceol 
b^T)T)?     18.  SeA&,  z'<x  ceol  b]i)T).     19.     Oo  ]tAob  |-e  ceub 

i)A  cttu]ce.  20.  Ca  ceol  |*Aop.  21.  Oo  ]tAob  i*e  ai)  fed 
le  bA»*.|t  A  I)  5Ae. 

EXEFvCISE  Vn.— 21N  Se2lCc^2lt)  3N2ltU32lb. 

1.  A  branch  is  not  grass.  2.  Is  there  prosperity  on  you 
(are  you  prosperous)  ?  3.  I  am  prosperous.  4.  Have  you 
a  flock?  5.  I  have  a  flock.  6.  Whether  (is)  the  cloud  a 
star?  7.  The  cloud  (is)  not  a  star.  8.  Whether  (is)  the 
firmament  a  star?  9.  The  firmament  (is)  not  a  star.  10, 
What  (is)  the  story?  11.  The  firmament  is  up.  12.  He 
has  sense.  13.  Has  he  sense?  14.  And  he  has  a  wish. 
15.  He  has  a  fish.  16.  There  is  a  bridle  on  him;  (or  on 
it).  17.  Is  there  pain  on  you  (are  you  in  pain)?  18. 
There  is  pain  on  me — I  am  in  pain.  19.  I  have  a  jaw. 
20.  There  is  a  jaw  on  him.  21.  There  is  not  a  thigh  on 
nim.  22.  A  knife  is  sharp.  23.  A  desire  with  me  (is)  a 
bridle,  i.e..,  I  wish  for  or  require  a  bridle.  24.  Is  there 
hair  on  you?  25.  (There)  is  hair  on  me.  26.  (There)  is 
hair  on  it.  27.  Is  the  harbour  up  (southward),  or  back 
(westward)?     28.  The  harbour  is  westward.     29.  Is  there 
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slumber  on  him  (is  he  in  a  slumber)?  30.  There  is  a 
slumber  on  him  (he  is  in  a  slumber).  31.  Death  is  natu- 
ral. 32.  Death  (is)  not  natural,  33.  I  have  a  broom, 
34.  There  is  an  ear  on  him.  35.  He  has  a  young  lamb. 
36.  The  day  is  cold.     37.  The  butter  is  fresh. 

EXERCISE  VIII.— 21K  C-Ote^^lb  3W2ltU5Jlb. 

I.  ?4t)  ^jojt  AT)  i^seul?     2.  V\^  ^jo^t  ad  fseul.     3.  li)-pu|l 
AT)  ]^eu|t    slAf?     4.  Ca    AT)  feu]t    jIaj*.     5.   b-^^u^l  7*eui\ 

Al|t  AT)  C]|t?       6.    1<1]  b-^U]l    feUT)    Al|t    AT)  CHI.       7.    M]     buAT) 

feut).  8.  ?tT)  b-viM^  t^rS  r^<5^  "<5  bAOfi?  9.  C^  ia^s  &AO]t, 
10.  ^1)  |ieulc  r)o  i;eul  ^  fit)?  11.  M]  jteulc  do  oeul  e,  n 
At)  |iAe  1.  12.  %i>  rs^ul  ^  ]-|t),  vo  Tt)iAt)?  13.  jr  rS^ul  e. 
14.  ^i)  r^^At)  e  x]V  Ajjt  At)  5iaII?  15.  ^tJb-pu^l  At)  cluAf 
piAf?  16.  C^  rT)e  A  fUAt),  t)0  c^  |*uat)  ojtn).  17.  b-pu]l  ru 
A  ini^i^j  ^<^j  b-fu]l  yuAX)  ojic?  18.  C^  At)  TT)eu|i  |fUA|t.  19. 
Ca  At)  St^l^^T)  fUAr.  20.  C^  At)  jniAi)  A]|t  At)  fpeuft.  21. 
Ca.  AT)  5|tlAt)  At)r)  t)eiil.  22.  Sao  loi),  jAt)  cajiaJd.  23. 
Ca  AT)  c-uAT)  b^n.  24.  C^  At)  piAfc  Aifi  AT)  CAlATb  (pr. 
thawlawv),  25.  C^  at)  cfae  (pr.  c/ire)  ^uA|t.  26.  U]  b- 
|:u]l  fuAt)  Ai|t  caIah).  27.  Ca  fUAt)  le  0]a.  28.  ti)-f u|l 
D]A  AT)t)?  29.  C^  O^A  At)t).  30.  S&  Ojo.  cuf  Ajur 
b6]|te,  buDt)  A5Uf  bA|i|t  sac  u^le  v]^' 


THIRD  LESSON— ^M  cnens  te]teun. 

EXERCISE  IX.^21W  M2l01^ab  3rmtU52lb, 

1.  Is  (there)  great  esteem  on  you,  i.e.,  are  you  greatly 
esteemed?  2.  I  am  greatly  esteemed.  3.  Is  the  day  wet? 
4.  The  day  is  wet.  5.4s  (there)  blood  in  your  right 
eye?  6.  There  is  blood  in  my  right  eye.  7.  Is  it  pleas- 
ing with  you  (are  you  pleased)  to  come  with  me  ?  8.  I 
am  not  pleased  to  go  with  you.  9.  Is  the  tree  withered  ? 
10.  Is  there  white  wine,  and  red  wine  with  you  (have  you 
white  and  red  wine)?  11.  I  have  white  wine  and  red 
wine  12.  Is  the  cow  fair,  the  goose  white,  the  swan 
white,  the  horse  red,  the  hound  old,  the  wife  fond?     14. 
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They  are;  it  is  true  that  they  are.  15.  Have  you  great 
knowledge?  16.  It  is  true  that  I  am  not  without  know- 
ledge. 17.  Have  you  knowledge  (do  you  know)  that  a 
good  man  (is)  worthy  (of)  regard,  and  fame,  and  esteem  ? 

EXERCISE  X.— 21K  GGIC^^lb  3K2ltU52lt). 

1.  I  am  pleased.  2.  Is  it  a  pleasure  with  me,  i.e.,  am  I 
pleased?  6.  The  cliff  is  high.  4.  Is  the  cliff  high?  5. 
A  blessing  from  God  on  you,  i.e..,  God  bless  you.  6.  There 
is  fame  on  you,  i.e.,  you  are  famous.  7.  (There)  is  leave 
with  me,  i.e.,  I  have  leave.  8.  The  wine  is  white,  and  the 
swan  is  white.  9.  The  man  is  just.  10.  Help  me.  11. 
I  am  withered.  12.  He  has  a  wife.  13.  Has  he  a  wife? 
14.  I  have  a  question  on  you,  i.e.,  I  have  a  question  to  put 
to  you.  15.  Have  you  a  question  (to  put)  to  me?  16.  I 
am  worthy.  17.  There  is  a  hump  on  me,  and  I  have  a 
harp,  18.  It  is  better  with  me,  i.e.,  I  wish  rather  you  to 
have  a  (c|tu]c)  harp,  than  a  hump.  19.  There  is  know- 
ledge with  me.  20.  Do  you  know — literally — is  know- 
ledge with  you?  21.  There  is  esteem  on  me,  i.e.,  I  am 
esteemed.  22.  Are  you  esteemed?  23.  Are  you  famed? 
24.  I  am  not.  25.  Is  there  want  on  you,  i.e.,  are  you  in 
want?     2^.  Want  is  on  me,  i.e.,  I  am  suffering  from  want. 

EXERCISE  XI.— 2111  C-2lON?t)2lb  3H2lCU52lt5  t5eU5. 

1.  I  have  a  right.  2.  Have  I  a  right?  3.  I  have  a 
right  (to)  it.  4.  Have  I  a  right  to  it?  5.  Thou  hast  a 
right  to  it.  6.  He  has  a  right  to  it.  7.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion. 8.  She  has  a  question.  9.  He  has  a  question  on 
you  (to  put  you).  10.  Hast  thou  a  question  on  me?  11. 
There  is  esteem  on  me.  i.e.,  I  am  esteemed  (by  others), 
12.  Am  I  esteemed?  13.  I  have  esteem  (for  some  one), 
14.  I  have  esteem  for  you — literally — there  is  esteem  at 
me  on  you.  15.  Have  you  esteem  for  me?  16.  He  has 
affection  for  you.  17.  Has  she  affection  for  you?  18 
I  have  a  dislike  for  you.  19.  Have  you  a  dislike  for 
me?  20.  He  has  help  (strength)  for  it,  z.^.,  against  it. 
21.  Has  he  help  for  it?  22.  He  has  no  help  for  it.  23. 
Have  not  you  help  for  it?     24.  He  has  afleetion  for  you. 

6 
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25.  I  have  affection  for  you.  26.  My  secret  (treasure), 
have  you  love  for  me?  27.  I  have  love  for  God.  28. 
God  has  love  for  me.  29.  He  is  a  person  with  (i.e..,  de- 
voted to,  belonging  to)  God,  the  young  man.  30.  The 
young  man  is  a  son  to  you.  31.  Whether  is  the  young 
man  your  son?  32.  It  is  better  with  me  (i.e..,  I  consider 
it  better ;  I'd  rather  have)  fame  than  gold.  33.  I'd  rather 
Lave  sense  than  gold. 


FOUETH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XII ^n  'Dos^iib  snutn-dnb  t5eu3. 

1.  What  the  thing,  a  boat.  2.  Have  you  a  good  boat? 
3.  I  like  to  swim.  4.  Do  you  like  to  swim?  5.  Have 
you  a  poor  house?  6.  I  have  not  a  poor  house.  7.  Alas, 
thy  house  is  pitiable,  but  there  is  happiness  in  it.  8.  May- 
est  thou  have  happiness  and  prosperity  for  ever.  9.  With 
whom  (i.e.,  whose  is)  the  poor  child?  10.  With  (i.e^,  be- 
longing to)  the  man  of  the  house.  11.  What  reason  art  thou 
in  this  (place  i.e.,  here),  so  early?  12.  Because  (the)  luck 
is  on  the  person  who  is  early.  13.  Take  my  hand  in  thy 
hand.  14.  Pitiable  and  short  is  the  life  of  man  and  full 
of  misery.  15.  The  life  of  man  is  a  warfare  as  long  as  he 
is  on  earth.  16.  For  God's  sake  spend  a  holy  life.  17. 
Who  is  he — God?  18.  Is  God  in  every  place?  19.  God 
is  in  every  place.  20.  God  is  good  to  every  person ;  the 
sovereign  king  of  heaven,  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  shall 
be  for  ever. 

EXERCISE  XIII.— 2IM  CRI^Jlb  3t12lCU52lt)  t5eU3. 

1.  b-^u]!  <\T)  bo  |tuA8,  Ajuf  b-pu]l  ap  l<\05  bub?  2,  N| 
b-|^u]l  AT)  bo  ]tu<x6,  Acc  z<x  X]  biq6e;  A5uf  i)|  b-^uil  at)  Uoj 
bub,  ACC  I] AC  A5U|*  ^jonr).  3.  V?-puil  at)  leAi;b  b^lb?  4. 
Nlb-fuilAr)  leAi;b  b^lb?  5.  ^v  b-fujl  ac  a|5  beul  ah 
lo]c?  6.  11]  b-|^u]l  AC  Ai;i).  7.  ^0  n)A5  6  |*]i),  t)o  loc  ? 
8.  U]  njA5  6,  i;]  loc  6,  acc  ^r  r^lAb  6.     9.  Cas  6  ai?  bA|C 
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]y  \]i  leAC — bu;8'%  1]ac,  ]tUA8  (r)o  N.>a]13)?  10.  jf  Ajl  Ijom 
Ai>  bu|6c.  11.  CAh  e  Ai)  yo|6m  cC\  v\5Ait)u  lc]|*  ai;  vle^j, 
1)0  AT)  jleA-A!)?  12.  C;\  vei8iT)  itjou  a5A]ou  lojp.  13.  b- 
truil  ):iu\i*r  o}ic?  14.  U]  b-]:ii]l  ]:iiacc  0]tJi;.  15.  ^i)  roA^c 
leAcbcoc?  16.  ?Ci;  b-|:uil  Ai;  vou)i  jfl^uc  6  ceo?  17.  Ca 
AT)  f:eu]i  f;l|iic  6  ceo.  18.  >Ci;  b-i:inl  aja^  bAiT)  A311P  cA|ib? 
19.  Wf  b-f-'iiil  A^ATj)  t>Arn  Ajjup  CAub,  T)o  bAii)  aUca,  acc  zix 
An)A^n  A3An)  bo  Ajuj'  IA03  1|ac.  20.  CAb  6  ai;  bA^c  c^  A]ft 
ATI  n)-bu(i)?  21.  buifto,  22.  )y  ti)A|c  at>  bA^c,  biijbe.  23. 
CAb  rt  at;  i;|8  f^iAb?  24.  Jr  cnoc  Ajib,  '\\],\[s*  25.  C^ 
fciii;  A511]'  |*oi;Af  o]ic. 


riFXn  LESS0N~t5iN  Cil]5^iiO  lOjteun. 

EXKJiCLSE  XIV._?IN  Ce2lC2lK^2lb  sKotuSnb  t)eU5. 

1.  Civ  At)  l^  bueA^.  2.  biScADO  A')  rr)|  )*o  b]ioA5.  3.  C* 
n)o  ri) AC  65.  4.  b- p I |l  n?o  rPAC  07?  5.  IJj  b-pijl  |*e  63. 
6.  t)|8cAT;i)  frt  fUAf  JUoc?  7.  K|  bjbeAiio  |*6  r"^^r  tt)oc. 
8.  b-piql  3a6  "peAji,  tnAit?  9.  W]  b-f'ml  5AC  cac  Ijac  t;o 
bub-  10.  Ca  0(A  n)Mr.  11.  Cja  f^  0]a?  12.  C]a  At) 
r)]6  i)CAii)?  13.  Ca  ^-05  A^ji  i)e.\n;.  14.  b-fu|l  ad  c-^6 
0]ic?  15.  M)  V)-f:u|l  AT)  '..^&  ojirt?.  16.  Cic  at)  Ti)|-<vb  ojtrr). 
17.  b-V'M^  'ft]^"'^^  A3Ab  ojiiw?  18.  V]  b-fu|l  3|iAt)  A5ArT) 
one.  19.  C^  3|Ia8  A3A1U  A^p  D^s> ;  A3n|*  cCv  3]iAb  aj3  D^a 
ojUT).  20.  Ca  3|iC\C)  A]3  DjA  a]]!  ^ac  bu(i;o.  21.  jf*  1M3 
O1A  A-jft  T;cAii)  Aruj*  Ajii  caIai'}.  22.  Cxv  AT)  30}ic  biijbe 
A3uf  b^r;.  23.  CXv  At)  013  03  A3UV  n;Aor,  24.  bi6eAT)T) 
A&  A]p  AT)Ti)U]i;-||i  rT)A|C.     1^5,  b-fiH^1]i  tda^c  'ijuahi  a  c<v  at; 

C-^b    0{CC?       20.    M]0]l    jTAlb    AT)    C-^t)     Ojin)     a     T»|An),    A3llf 

pof,  It*  ^015  l!^"J  7)0  b-puiljii)  TDA^r.  27.  b-fuil  at)  JitfAij 
loT)pAC?  28.  C^  AT)  ol^1^^'  lot)|aACi'  29,  b-vi'l^  '^3^^ 
Afi^t)  3eAl?  30,  CX\;  TtjofAji;  A."ii|*  bA^ije.  oU  b-|:u|l 
A3Ab  bo  f Ajc  be  5AC  T)]i)?  32,  Ca.  S.'J.  C'a  cu  do  V!^l 
le  pUjr. 

EXTECISE  XV.— 2lti  C\X]ynmb  51l.nrii5;'io  0CU5.. 

l«  b-|:u;l  A;t^r»fA3|i,  T)o  bAOji?  2.  C^  |*c  yAoft.  3*  b« 
full  in)  bAO|i?  4.  C^  ]*e  bAO|i,  ai;  m)  yo.  5,  CCv  yjoi)  bAOft; 
b|beADD  ^eojl   bAOjt,  A3Uf  bjo^^-^nfj  u]f3e    rAO|i.     6,    C^ 
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At)  o]5  aIu]!^.  7.  b]6e<vi)T)  At;  bo|tb  y^^o]  r'3^]n),  8.  V\] 
h]6eAVV  cu  moc  A15  At)  ce<\c.  9.  h]6ec^r)v  r^Ab  a]]!  uai|i 
rboc  <\|5  At)  ceAc.  10.  b-fujl  cu  njoc  o  bAile  ?  11.  Ca 
1*05  ojtc.  12,  bi6eAt)t)  <N')fo3  OTt|tcA,  13.  C^  At)  seAlUc 
loi)|tAC ;  ca  At)  tjeul  1]ac;  c^  At)l^&ub;  ca  At)  t^^  Alu]t)« 
14.  'NuATja  c^  trie  i-l^i),  c^  j^oj  o|itt).  15.  Gja  ai)  u<x^|t  b- 
trujl  cu  |-Ut;?  16.  C^  |tut)  A]5  At)  I1A5.  17.  C^  At)  ]tocA 
beAfi^.  18.  Ca  At)  c-fu]l  l|Ac;  (liAc-5o]atT),  grey-blue,  or 
purple):  19,  T3^  At)  CAC  buB.  20.  C|a  At)  uA^jt  1?  21. 
C^  |*e  n)oc  ^of.  22.  Ca  At)  l^  f  <vbA.  23.  j  r  lOttjbA  lA 
<vt)t)r  -^t)  S-qll  o|tA|t)t).  24,  j|*  5e^|t]t  beACA  at)  buit)e,  25. 
Ca  ]*e  tt)<N|i  Mac  At)  rnAjg :  c^  |*e  rt)A|t  ceo  !  ^r  cac  6,  ii)A|t 
be]|i  job.  26.  ^<v  Y  ttjA^c  leAc,  a  bejc  buAt)  ca^c  ^^uAjt 
A5u|*  ce]c,  bejjt  At)  feAt)-|tat). 


I 


SIXTH  LESSON— ^N  sejse?t6  Lej5e?iR 

EXERCISE  XVI.— 21M  Seise^lt)  3l12ltU52lt)  tjcus.; 

1.  My  sorrow !     2.  My  destruction !     3.  My  thousand 
(times)  pitiable.     4.  My  pulse,  and  my  fair  secret  love. 

5.  O,  pulse  of  my  heart,  my  friend,  my  love  art  thou ! 

6.  O,  partner  of  my  soul  it  is  thou.  7.  My  friend,  right, 
fond,  loving,  (art)  thou  not?  8.  I  am  thy  right,  fond, 
loving  friend.  9.  Is  your  wife,  and  your  son,  and  the  lair, 
secret  love  of  your  heart,  with  you  to-day?  10.  They  are 
with  me  to-day.  11.  Where  is  your  husband  to-day? 
12.  He  is  with  me.  13.  Is  his  foot  sound  (well),  or  ill  now, 
and  his  heel  and  the  toe  of  his  (foot)  ?  14.  His  heel,  and  his 
foot,  and  his  toe  are  safe ;  but  his  head  is  ailing  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  pain  (is)  in  his  side.  15.  The  right  eye  is 
soft  at  (with)  him.  16.  Where  is  the  woman  who  is  un- 
well? 17.  She  is  here  (literally,  in  this  [place].)  18. 
What  thing  is  on  her  (what  ails  her)?  19.  Her  knee  is 
without  motion  (motionless,  powerless"),  her  back  crooked, 
her  ear  without  hearing,  20.  Was  there  a  physician  with 
her  from  this  time  yesterday,  when  your  boy  was  at  tho 
house  (of)  my  mother  ?     21  There  was,  and  he  sa j^s  there 
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is  no  cause  at  all  at  (for)  her  to  be  fearful  on  (of)  death. 
22,  (Is)  this  not  beautiful  weather?  literally,  (is)  not  beau- 
tiful weather  she  this  ? — weather  being  feminine  gender,  is 
referred  to  by  the  pronoun  ],  she  (see  Seventeenth  Lesson, 
on  the  Gender  of  Nouns  in  Irish),  23.  It  is  beautiful,  glory 
be  to  God,  24.  There  is  not  cold  in  it,  nor  fog,  nor 
wind;  but  every  single  day  is  fine;  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
(being)  without  mist,  without  cloud.  25.  Is  it  better  with 
you,  heat  or  cold — i,e,,  do  you  prefer  heat  to  cold?  26. 
Better  with  me  (I  prefer)  cold  with  frost  and  with  snow, 
than  heat  and  sun  (shine).  27,  Are  your  care  (those  un- 
der your  charge)  and  the  care  of  your  father,  in  health  ? 
28.  They  are,  thank  you,  (may  good  be  to  you),  and  each 
person  who  has  a  good  heart.  29.  Is  your  grandfather 
old?  30.  He  is  not;  (there)  is  no  old  man  nor  old  wo- 
man at  all  with  us;  we  are  all  young  and  healthy. 

EXERCISE  XVn.— 21M  SeiltL^Ub  3mtU32lt>  t)eU3. 

1.  b*-]:uil  At)  feATi  r^At)?  2.  M^  b-]:u|l  ]^e  feAt).  Acr  c^ 
AT)  feAih^eAjt  A  b]  ^i)D  |*o  a  T)Ae  ^vo]]'  njAjib.  3.  b-irujl 
Ai}  c-feAt)-beAr)  at)0|*  at)  ccac?  4.  M]  b-trufl,  acc  zis  An 
ri)AC<\||t-rT)o|i  Ai^Df  At)  C8AC.  5.  b-puil  A5A&  .'i)ACAl]a-ni6rt 
beo?  6.  C^,  A5uf  ACAj]t-TT)o|i.  7.  ^Cn  r^AT)-^eA|l  A  b] 
Ar)r)f  AX)  ceAC  A  T)Ae,  AT)  6  b'  ACAi|;-m6]t  ^  ?  8.  Ji*  6 ; 
A5U|*  At)  ]*eAT)-beAt)  a  c^  at)  fo  ad  jub,  ]*j  t^o  ibAcAHt-riiort 
!•  9.  b-fu]l  A5Ab  &eA5-c|to]6e?  10.  Ca  aja^)  beAJ- 
c]to0e  A5u|*  beA3-tT)^iT);  o^ft  c^  ai^  5AC  u]le  beA3-i>u]T)e, 
beA5-c|io]6e  a5U|-  ^e^^-n)^]r).  11.  '^Ci)  Ci5eAtiT)A  mo  t)]A  ]r 
^|ib-T3^5eA|ti)A  e  Ajjt  T)eAri7  A5uf  Ai|t  cAlAti).  12.  C-a^  at)  c-G^- 
|te<\T?AC  buAr)-|*A05AlAc.  13.  CjAnrjor  b-|:uil  bo  cujtATt),  or. 
At)  niu]T)C]}t  u]le  A  r^  fAOj  bo  cutiArn?  14.  CA^b  au 
ri)u^i)q|t  ^AOj  njo  cujiatt)  ]*l^r).  15.  CiAt)Oor  a  b-fu]l  at? 
njeub  A  c^  f  ao^  bo  cujtArn,  A5up  ^ao)  cu|tAn)  b'  aca]!,  A5ur 
|fA0|  cu|tATr)  b'  ACA|i-rT)6i]a?  16.  If*  lonrpujn  l|on)  bo  clu 
A5Uf  bo  c^jU  17»  Oc  !  TTjo  bfiot),  t)Ac  b-f  ujl  ^onAr  OflC. 
18.  Oc  !  Ti)o  CAT  1*56,  A5U|'  TDo  fe<x};c  5p^b,  i)ac  mori  mo 
geAt)  ojtc  !  19.  ^A^jte,  cujfle  mo  cfioioe,  blac  i;a  Vji^ne* 
20.  Jf  cu  mo  bfioT),  A5ur  mo  fog ;  ti/  oi;diii  A5UI'  u)o  i;;\|(ie; 
njo  beAcA  <V5U|*  mo  bAf. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XVm.— 21W  Z-OtZ^^b  5N2lCU52lt)  t)eU3. 

1.  Was  his  head  bent?  2.  His  head  was  bent.  3.  Was 
his  hand  slender?  4.  His  hand  was  slender,  and  his  foot 
was  crooked.  5.  Was  his  hair  grey?  6.  His  hair  was 
grey.  7,  Was  the  cow  brown  or  white?  8.  She  was 
brown.  9.  Was  my  bull  blue?  10.  He  was  not,  but  he 
was  yellow.  11.  Was  the  woman  young,  and  the  man 
old?  12.  The  woman  was  young,  and  she  was  under 
(held  in)  esteem,  and  in  affection.  13.  Your  husband  was 
old;  and  your  son  will  be  tall  as  was  his  father.  14.  Has 
your  daughter  a  son  yet?  15.  My  young  daughter  has  a 
young  son  since  yesterday.  16.  Thy  son  was  under  (held 
in)  esteem  and  glory.  17.  A  black  hen  lays  a  white  egg; 
literally,  there  is  wont  to  be  a  white  egg  at  a  black  hen, 

18.  There  is   (so) ;  and  white  milk  with  a  brown  cow. 

19.  Was  the  ear  of  the  horse  small ;  his  foot  straight ;  his- 
back  long?  20.  His  ear  was  small,  his  back  long,  his  foot 
straight,  and  he  was  3'esterday  under  car  (drafting  a  car) 
going  up  the  hill.  21.  He  was  not,  but  he  was  in  my 
mther's  house.  22.  The  music  of  thy  mouth  was  sweet 
with  me  (to  me) :  your  voice  is  so  melodious  and  your 
tone  so  high,  that  I  have  a  desire  to  listen  to  it.  23.  The 
person  who  is  up  (in  high  station)  is  usually  under  (in) 
dignity  and  reputation;  and  he  who  is  down  (in  low  sta- 
tion) is  usually  under  (in)  loss  and  in  want.  24.  What 
is  your  wish  ?  25.  K  is  my  wish  to  be  under  (held  in) 
esteem;  and  this  wish  is  in  my  own  heart.  26.  1  had  not 
happiness.  27.  His  happiness  and  prosperity  is  commonly 
in  the  hand  of  each  person ;  for  it  is  a  happiness  to  be  good 
with  (towards)  every  other  person.  28.  Thy  left  foot 
was  pretty,  and  blue  was  thy  right  eye ;  smooth  and  white 
was  thy  hand,  and  long  were  thy  fingers;  thick  and  in 
ringlets  (pAp^eAc)  was  thy  hair,  and  resplendent  and  spark- 
ling was  the  sight  of  your  blue  e.yes. 
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EXERCISE  XIX.— ?IH  K2l01^2lt5  3W2ltU52lt5  t5eU5. 

1.  n^ib  AH  Ajn^nii  5A]tb  A"n  nA(»  'ntiAjji  b|  r|b  Alti  AD 
muijt?  2.  M]  jiAjb;  b(  ad  A^mnit  bjioAJ,  516  311^  fiAib  ao 
5AOC  ^|ifc>,  A5uf  Ai)  Ti)u|ft  3Atxb,  3.  Xls\]h  fiAt)  Ajtt  bati^ 
AD  cr)0(c?  4.  M]  |tAbAOA|t  Am  bCxiqi  ai?  cdojc,  acc 
bj&Ajt  A13  A  buDD.  5.  nAlb  cuooiji  A3Aib?  6.  M]  ftA^b 
rfteo]]t.  A3AiT)r),  rnAji  dac  itAbAnjAji  aju  bCxitfi  ad  c?)0]C. 
7.  M]  ]iA]b  re  t^UAfi,  3|6  3uittiAib  coo  ajii  CAob  ad  cdo]c. 
8    Y\]  TDA^c  Ijort)  ceo  Aijt  cDOc,     9.  ^ti;  c-AmAftc  6  b^]t|i, 

CA|t  AD  Ci|t,  A3U|*  CA|t    AD   TDU]]!   DlOjl  b*  \1<\0<\  ^         10.    bj&A|t 

b^]b  Ai|t  AD  n)u]|t,  A3ur  buine  Alji  ad  C11A13,  a  b]  AD-b^D, 
A3uf  loD3  ADDf  AD  3-C11AD.  11.  b^  AD  3IM<M)  ^eA|t3  A  bul 
|:ao].  12.  bi  AD  SoaUac  l^D  A3U|-m6|i,  A3nploDltAc;  A3Uf 
b^  AD  T*F*"T^  SOfirD,  3AD  Deul.  13.  C4\  ad  cli'i  a  c^  A13  ad 
z]]x  xo  AD-n)6|t.  14.  %ii)  m-b)6cADD  cu  n)cc  a|^  ad  ")"!]% 
A3ur  Aijt  AD  cfiAig?  15.  11]  bjbjit);  di  b-pujlirD  fl^D, 
A3ur  D|  TDAic  l]orD  be]c  <v|3  ad  b-pAijiiije  30  b^jfte  ad 
c-|-ArbftAi&,  16.  C^  AD  c-a6  o|tc  a  beic  add  r^  Ai|t  CAob 
AD  slejDD  Alu^De  xo-  '7.  Ca  iiD  OjtrD;  acc  rDAjt  be||t  ad 
fCAD-rseul  "  bi&eADD^ft  a]\i  ArnvVbixp."  18.  )y  tdjad  IjotD 
A  he]t  ADDf  <'^0  c]|t  aIuid  yo.  10.  t)oADD<^cc  06  ojtc  20. 
Sl^D  leAC. 


EIGHTH  LESSON— ?)iM  c-occ^wb  te]$eun. 

EXERCISE  XX.— 2m  Fice^lt)  5N2ltU5:at) 

1.  Ho  who  was  (in  your  opinion)  good  to  you  yesterday, 
will  be  bad  to  you  to-morrow ;  and  he  who  was  friendly 
with  you  one  time,  will  be  hostile  to  you  at  another  time, 
for  that  is  the  custom  and  manner  of  the  world.  2.  We 
will  be  of  one  story  (united  on  the  same  subject)  every 
day,  when  we  be  at  the  shore,  or  on  board  taking  a  sail, 
listening  to  the  angry  ocean  spouting  its  foam  on  high  (to 
the  clouds).  3.  A  ship  under  sail  on  the  sea  is  a  beautiful 
thing  to  be  seen.  4.  Is  not  a  swan,  swimming  on  a  lake, 
a  pleasing  sight?  5.  A  swan,  swimming  on  a  lake,  is  a 
pleasing  sight.     6.  A  young  child  (nestling)  in  its  mother's 
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bosom  is  pleasant.  7.  Was  not  the  vale  that  lay  stretched 
out  before  me  delightful  ?  8.  The  vale  that  lay  stretched 
before  me  was  delightful.  9.  The  proud  are  usually  under 
beauty,  i,e,,  arrayed  in  beautiful  dress.  10.  Is  not  God 
good  (from  day)  to-day?  11.  God  is  good  from  day  to 
day,  12.  The  street  will  be  beautiftil  and  the  house  large, 
13,  Every  person  has  two  eyes,  and  two  feet,  and  two 
hands,  and  a  head.  14.  Is  it  not  fit  for  every  person  along 
the  strand,  to  have  a  boat,  and  a  ship,  and  means  by  whicK 
to  catch  fish?  15.  It  is  fit  for  every  person  (living)  near  the 
shore  to  have  a  boat?  16.  What  is  the  price  offish  now? 
17.  Fish  is  cheap.  18.  Have  you  a  beef?  19.  I  have  a 
beef,  and  an  ox,  and  a  sheep,  and  a  lamb.  20.  What  price 
is  for  an  ox,  and  a  sheep,  and  a  lamb?  21.  An  ox  is  dear, 
but  the  price  of  a  lamb  is  cheap.  22.  I  like  your  conver- 
sation (talk)  23.  Talk  is  cheap.  24.  Is  not  self-love 
blind?  (literally,  vain  love.)  25.  Self-love  is  blind.  26 
Is  not  wine  sweet;  is  not  paying  for  it  sour?  27.  Wine  is 
sweet ;  but  paying  for  it  is  sour.  28.  If  you  like  to  live 
old,  use  hot  and  cold.  29.  It  is  true  for  you,  but  is  there 
not  reason  for  everything  ?  30.  There  is  reason  for  every- 
thing. 31.  Just  sit  by  my  side  here,  and  converse 
(a  while)  with  me.  32.  Do  you  like  to  be  talking  with 
me  ?  33.  I  do  like  it,  indeed.  34.  Is  your  young  daugh- 
ter married  ?  35.  She  is  not,  because  she  has  no  dower. 
36.  What  age  is  she — seventeen  is  it?  37.  Yes;  she  is 
eighteen  since  March,  38,  What  is  her  name  ?  39.  Jane. 
40.  May  she  be  safe. 


NINTH  LESSON— ^M  nuomut>  LejSe^VR 

EXERCISE  XXI.— 21H  C-2lOW^?lb  3H2ltU52lb  211K  FICK). 

1.  I  am  without  sister,  without  brother — without  a  rela- 
tive, male  or  female.  2.  Thou  art  without  gold,  without 
silver.  3.  She  is  without  bad,  without  good,  (without 
any  thing  either  bad  or  good  in  itself— having  nothing  at 
all).     4.  Are  your  brother  and  sister  with  your  mother 
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in  one  house  ?  5.  My  mother  and  my  sister  are  in  one 
house  with  me.  6.  O,  Jane,  are  you  there?  O,  Jame? 
and  John,  have  you  love  on  (for)  my  mother?  8.  Is  your 
son  alive,  Eleanor  ?  9.  Where  is  the  son  of  the  honest  man 
who  was  here  yesterday  ?  10.  The  tall  woman  and  the  son  of 
che  tall  man,  are  in  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  day — yes- 
terday. 11.  O  Jane,  you  have  borne  the  sway  with  you. 
12,  O  long  enduring  (lived),  mayest  thou  be,  bright,  secret 
love  of  my  heart.  13.  Because  thou  art,  O  Lord,  very 
(infinitely)  good,  I  am  resolved,  from  this  forward,  to 
be  faithful  to  Thee.  14.  O  loving  God,  O  loveliest  love 
of  my  heart,  my  treasure  a  thousand  times,  my  universal 
goodness,  I  give  myself  up  to  Thee,  to  be  under  thy 
guidance  for  ever,  because  Thou  art  good  to  me  and  lov- 
ing in  my  regard,  and  that  Thou  deservest  my  entire 
love ;  from  this  forward  I  will  love  thee  from  my  heart, 
and  there  will  never  be  an  end  to  it,  by  the  help  of  Thy 
holy  grace.  15.  O  treasure  of  my  bosom,  how  great  was 
tlie  love  you  had  for  your  father-in-law,  whereas  you  paid 
all  that  was  on  him,  (all  his  debts — See  Thirty-second  Les- 
son). 16.  Is  your  mother-in-law  in  the  house?  17.  She  is, 
in  consequence  of  her  daughter  being  ill ;  but  she  will  be 
glad,  when  she  will  have  learned  that  an  honest  man  like 
you  was  inquiring  for  her.  18.  Her  fame  and  reputation 
through  the  country  is  great.  19.  It  is  true  they  are. 
20.  May  she  be  so  from  this  onward. 


TENTH  LESSON— ^M  OejCmO  Le)5e?iN. 

EXERCISE  XXn,— 21W  t)2lR2l  3t1^ltU52lt)  211R  f^Clt). 

1.  bA^l  6  t)]^  A]]i  b'  ob^iji.  2.  C]^r)r)oy  b-|:u|l  feo  cujt? 
3.  Ca  TOO  cu|i  r^|t-rb<\]r.  4.  b-fu^l  at)  ^eilm  r^o|i  a5<x&? 
5.  C^  AT)  ^e^ln)  f  AO|t  A3Art) ;  b]  r1  (referring  to  ^ ejln), 
which  is  feminine — See  Seventeenth  Lesson,  on  the  Gender 
of  Nouns  in  Irish),  |*A0|t  A15  td'  aca]|i;  A5Uf  bj  x\  T^ojt  a^5 
rt)  AcAi|t..Ti^6i|t,  A5uf  T)A|t  jiAjb  X]  bAOjt  50  beo.  6.  b-pu]! 
AT)  01^6  ]*Ai6bi]t?     7.  C^  |*e  fAi6bi|x;  d\\i  c^  1*6  fljuccA 
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le  uirse  AT)  lo]c,  noc  Aca  <\15  ao  ceo^iAir),  tjo  Ain  bjiuAc  atj 
leoi^T;,  8.  b-piiil  A5A&  3A^oe  o'o  c|t^i5  le  cuit  A^|t  At)  CAUtt) 
|i]Ar3AC?  9.  M^  b-pu^l,  oijt  A  c^  A5An}  clA^r  SAipe  atjij 
n)o  ^eilm,  A5U|*  ]r  TDo|t  at)  ]!e|6m  Sah)  ^  Ai]t  At)  ^&bA]t  f  ii). 
10.  ^ft  i(:ii^]]i  (perfect  tense  of  the  verb  ^<\5,  get)  at? 
ce<\ccA  buAjb  Ai|t  cIoca  A^uf  cA|t|tAiC]&  t5A  ]*ceilpe,  a 
ca  A^jt  ceojtAir)  t>*  -pejlrne?  11.  Tua^ii  A5uf  v^r  At) 
cliAC-pufij-cA  ^  Ml  b-fu^l  CAfijiAjc  no  cloc  t)A]t  cu]t  rr)& 
AOD  AOt)  CA|iT)  An)^ir);  Ajuf  bo  cujueAf  c]rr)C]oll  at)  lort?- 
l^T)  cI]a6  ^|tb  A5U|*  ]fAil  bojn)]!).  12.  CAb  ^  At)  c-aoIac 
ciiifieAi)t)  cu  A^fi  At)  caIah)  AT)t)  A^rDni^  AT)  eA]ttlA|5 ?  13. 
Cm|t|rt)  luA^cfie  ct)Arb.  14.  Mac  b-piijl  luA]C|te-ci)Art)  z]\i]n) 
A3Uf  5At)  r^S  bo  'o  caIatt)?  15.  M]  b-}.ni]l;  c^  bit|5  Aifi|6e 
At)i)  A  6eAi)Af  AD  C|i6,  T)o  AT)  u|]t,  fAi&b||i.  16,  Mac  b- 
fu^l  cftAi)  rn6|t  bA]|ie  At)t)  b'  ^ejlri)?  17.  M]  b-fu^V, 
vo  voy  rS^Ac :  bo  seAfijt  we  5AC  uile  fseAc  6  buDO.  18. 
feuc  At)  TT)A5  T*iT)  i)AC  5U1*  6?  19.  Mac  jiAib  ye  a  3-corT)- 
Tiujjft  jlAf.     20.  jf  rt)Aic  A  be]c  At)T)  ]*o.     21.   b-^ixil  A5Ab 

b'  AllbA]t  Ujle    A  T^-CflUAC   A5Uf    At)t)r    AT)    TT)<Vt)]lAC  ?       22,    M  | 

b-pu^l,  h]  AT)  ji^^ce  t^'  Ai)-^lu]c.  23.  Oe]|t  fAOjce  50  rn- 
bi6eAt)T)  AimritT  re^c  le  |ieulcAt)  ]A|ibAllAC  :  acc  50  f  ||tp)T)eAC 
bub  cuAjt  ^A|tcA^r)e  a3U|*  A]rt)niie  vljuico  At)  jteulcAt)  lot)pAC 
b|  A5Ait)t)  50  be^5]ot)i)AC.     24.  C(a  at)   c-ah)  be]6  t©  ajji 

A|f  CU5AI91;  A]|t|r?      25.    M|  pitUj*  A  |tA&. 


ELEVENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXllI.— 21N  CRl^)2lb  3H2ltU52lb  211U  ^C{t>. 

1.  In  what  manner  (how)  are  you,  O  dear  friend  of  my 
heart?  it  is  seldom  you  be  here,  and  for  that  reason  (there- 
fore,) I  like  well  that  you  have  come?  2.  I  am  well, 
indeed,  I  am  obliged  to  you  (literally,  may  good  be  to  you). 
I  give  thanks  to  God,  I  was  never  so  well  (in  such  health) 
3.  How  is  your  son,  James,  who  is  married?  4.  He  is 
well  in  health ;  but,  indeed,  the  lolly  of  youth  is  still  in  his 
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mind.  5.  I  do  not  like  that ;  for  youthful  folly  is  the 
cause  of  grief  and  piniusTf  aJi^  it  makes  a  very  wretch  of 
any  individual  at  all  t^iat  is  under  its  control.  6.  Has  he 
obtained  any  place  at  all  in  your  estate?  7.  He  has  not; 
I  did  not  give  him  a  place,  because  he  did  not  perform  the 
thing  which  was  pleasing  with  (to)  me.  8  Oh,  it  was 
right  for  you  to  give  him  a  gift,  because  he  had  ever  been 
upright  and  agreeable.  9.  Well,  I  have  a  wish  to  give  him 
a  gift  yet  10.  How  is  Thomas — is  he  a  good  boy  ?  11.  He 
is  very  well;  he  is  better  nine  times  than  his  brother. 
12.  I  like  that;  is  he  (le  v^b<\ — with,  z.e.,  during  long) 
so?  13.  He  is  with — (during)  a  good  while.  14.  How 
are  your  grandfather  and  your  grandmother?  15.  My 
grandfather  is  dead,  but  my  grandmother  is  yet  in  health, 
16.  When  (what  is  the  hour)  did  your  grandfather  die 
(get  death)?  17.  He  died  a  month  since  yesterday.  18. 
May  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  his  soul ;  ho  was  a  gentle, 
good,  honourable  man.  19.  When  will  you  be  here 
again?  20.  I  will  not  have  leisure  again,  I  well  know,  till 
a  year  from  this  day.  21.  You  will  be  at  the  home  (village) 
to-night.  22.  Give  me  your  cap.  23.  ])o  not  be  in  such 
a  hurry,  you  have  enough  of  time ;  for  it  is  early  in  the 
day  yet.  24.  The  sun  is  now  going  down,  and  you  know 
that  an  evening  in  harvest  (time)  falls  (as  quickly)  as  falls 
a  stone  into  a  bog-lake.  25.  It  is  true  for  you.  26.  God 
speed  you  (a  blessing  with  you). 


TWELFTH  LESSON— 

EXEECISE  XXIV.— 21N  Ce?lC?m^2lb  3N2ltU52lt5  211R  Fl«!:it) 

J,  You  are  welcome,  John;  how  are  you?  2.  I  am  well; 
may  he  also  who  enquires  be  well.  3.  Had  ye  a  j'^reat 
feast  last  night  at  your  father's  house  ?  4.  We  had,  indeed ; 
we  were  eating  and  drinking  with  pleasure,  and  we  were 
all  merry  to  the  bre-aking  of  the  dawn  (of  morn);  the 
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▼onug  people  danced  "v^ith  delight,  and  they  sang  melo* 
dious  strains.  5.  How  many  persons  were  in  (it)?  6. 
There  were  ten  young  men,  and  eight  young  women.  7. 
It  was  an  agreeable  meeting  you  had ;  do  you  know  the 
names  of  each  of  the  men?  8.  I  do,  indeed,  know  them; 
there  was  Hugh,  Arthur,  Brian,  David,  Denis,  Eugene, 
James,  Laurence,  Peter,  and  Richard  in  it,  along  with  the 
elite  {YC^]t)  of  the  town.  9.  Who  are  the  young  women? 
do  you  know  the  name  of  each  of  them  ?  10.  I  do  know ; 
Bridget,  Catherine,  Eliza,  Mary,  Honora,  Rose,  Sabia, 
Jane,  and  Celia;  that  is  all  who  were  in  it.  11.  There 
were  not  many  in  it.  12.  I  know  there  were  not;  but  we 
were  all  (of)  us  relatives.  1 3.  Who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table?  14.  My  father  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  15. 
Did  you  taste  of  (the)  spirits?  16.  I  did  taste  of  spirits. 
17.  Did  you  drink  wine  cheerily?  18.  I  did  drink  wine 
cheerily.  19.  Were  you  drunk?  20.  It  is  true  that  I 
was  not  drunk.  21.  What  is  wine?  22.  It  is  the  juice 
of  the  vines  that  grow  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  throughout 
Europe.  23,  Do  you  know  what  thing  is  u||*5e  beACA 
(water  of  life)  ?  24.  I  do ;  water  or  spirits,  that  comes 
from  the  juice  of  the  barley  or  oats,  when  there  is  made  of 
it  malt  or  barm.  25.  Were  the  mutton  and  the  beef  good, 
rich?  26.  They  were,  indeed,  very  good,  and  very  rich. 
27.  Who  carved  the  venison?  28.  Charles  M'Hugh 
carved  it.  29.  Who  carved  the  fowl  and  the  chickens? 
30.  I  carved  them  myself.  31.  At  what  hour  did  the 
meeting  separate?  32.  It  separated  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  was  high  above  the  horizoa. 


EKD    OF    PART    I 


PART  II. 

THIRTEENTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  A  REGULAR  VERB  "  bO  rtjol,"  io  prCklse-^ 

CONTINUED. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Perifect  Tense. 

STNGULAB.  PLTTRAL. 

1 .  0)ol-Ar,  wolhs,  1  praised. 

2.  ^ol-A]r,  woUish,  thou  praisedst. 

3.  ^ol    \e,    wql   she,    he   (or    it) 


praised  ;  ^ol  x%  ^'oi  sJiee^  she 
(or  it)  praised. 


1.  ^d-TijAfi,  wohnarhy  we  praised. 

2.  ^ol-bA|i,  wolwarh,  you  praised. 

3.  ^ol-bAp,,  woldarh,  they  praised. 

Analytic  form,  niol  m^,  I  praised;  Interrogative,  aji 
n7oU|-,  have  I  praised  ?  or  did  I  praise  ?  and  its  Analytic, 
<\|t  T170I  me,  have  I  praised  ?  (See  in  Eighth  Lesson,  the 
several  Observations  relating  to  the  Perfect  Tense  of  the 
verb   &o  be]c,  pp.  38,  39.) 

Future  Tense. 

1.  2t)ol-pAb,  Tno^acfA,  I  will  praise,    j  1.  Wol-i;Arr)\x]b,    molfamuidh,    we 

2.  ?t)ol-^Aiti,    molfirhf     thou    wilt  will  praise. 


praise.  I  2.  ^vI-\:j^]6,  molfy,  or  inolfwy,  you 

3.  XHol-pAio  re,  7»o^2/  *^i^»  lie  will   I  will  praise. 

praise.  j  3.  2t)ol-|rA]&,   molfrndh^  they  will 

I  praise. 

CONDITIONAL. 


1.  0}ol-trAit)r),    wolfwinn,   I   would 

^  praise. 

2.  ?i)ol-t:A,   wolfate,    thou    wouldst 

praise. 

3.  ^ol-^AD  te,  wolf 00  shSf  he  would 

praise. 


1 .  ^ol-^ ATi;uit,  wolfamush,  we  would 

praise. 

2.  ^)ol-rA]6,    wolfwy^     you    would 

praise. 

3.  Si)ol-pA]&]r,     wolfueedeesh,     they 

woiild  praise. 


The  Analytic,  or  simple  form,  of  each  tense  in  this  and 
in  every  other  mood,  is  conjugated  by  placing  after  the 
third  person  singular  in   each  the  personal  pronouns,  rrje, 

cw,  r^,  ri>  n^^»  ri^»  ri^^-    Ex. — 

FOR  THE  PRESENT   TENSE  nTDICATTVE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


?l)oU]6  {mollee)  nje.  I  praise. 
2J)olA]6  cu,  thou  praisest. 
^olA]6  fe,  he  praises. 


?t)olA]6  T,^\],  we  praise, 
20olA,&  xi^t  you  praise, 
^oU(D  f  jAb,  they  praise. 
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ffOR  THE   mVEKFECT. 

^oXa6  {loulloo)  11)6  ;  T  used  to  praise.  I 


cu; 
re; 


...     xi^ ; 
...    mt> 


^ol  Ttje ; 
...  cu; 
..    re; 


rOR  THE  rERFECT. 

I^oi  rioo; 
...  rib; 
...  riA&- 


In  the  same  manner  the  Future  and  Conditional  Tenses 
are  conjugated.     (See  Seventh  Lesson,  page  35.) 

The  habitual  present  ends  in — c^\w  -  hy  annexing  ciW, 
therefore,  to  the  root,  the  habitual  present  is  formed ;  as, 
rool,  n7ol<vi)o  rr^e,  I  am  wont  to  praise;  rr)oUT)i)  cu,  thou  art 
wont  to  praise ;  n^olAtJr)  ye,  he  is  wont  to  praise. 

So,  too,  the  relative  and  emphatic  forms  of  the  present 
and  future  are  formed  from  the  root  rnol,  by  annexing 
for  the  present  tense — a|*;  for  the  future — f*Aj*;  as, 

At)  ce  A  TT)oUr,  lie  who  praises  ;  Arj  ce  a  trjolrAr,  he  who  will  praise. 

The  personal  inflections  of  the  imperfect  and  conditional 
tenses  are  alike ;  so  are  those  of  the  present  and  future 
tenses—  except  that  the  first  person  singular  future  ends 
in  &. 

In  the  second  person  plural  which  ends  in  a|6,  the 
vowel  -(  is  pecularly  long ;  as,  indeed,  it  commonly  is  be- 
fore 6  (or  5)  aspirated. 

Obs. — The  first  letter,  if  aspirable,  of  the  imperfect,  per- 
fect, and  conditional  tenses,  must  be  always  aspirated.  So, 
in  verbs,  every  initial  letter  that  admits  aspiration,  should 
it  follow — A|i,  &0,  |to,  5U|i,  TT)<v,  rnA]t,  T)Ac<v|t,  t;|,  t)]0]i,  or 
the  pronouns,  a,  t)oc,  in  the  nominative  case, — suffers  aspi- 
ration, 

VOCABULARY. 


?l'r,  contracted  form  of  A5ur,  and. 

2l|iAi),  bread ;  Greek,  aproj.  All 
nouns  of  two  syllables  in  Irish 
are  accented  on  the  first,  a  few, 
like  the  present  instance,  (At^ivr)) 
excepted  :  it  is  commonly  pro- 
nomiced  as  if  written  raan, 
but  the  first  a  should  be 
slightly  sounded. 


l>Aile,  a  town,  a  village  ;  Latin  villa. 

bajle  ti)6|t,  a  large  town,  the  metro- 
polis ;  a  market  town,  as  op- 
posed to  a  village.  From  this 
Irish  word  bAile,  are  derived 
all  those  topographical  names 
in  Ireland  begmning  with  the 
word  BaUy,  BalUn  ;  as  Ballin- 
garry    (t>A]le-Ar)-oAttfi6A),    the 
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toTTnof  the  garden,  in  Ormond; 
Ballintober,  (bAile-Arj-cobxSift), 
the  town  of  the  well,  in  E.os- 
common,  and  in  ^Mayo ;  Bally- 
nahinch(bAile-oA-l)  ifjnr^).  the 
town  of  the  island.  There  are 
many  names  of  places  in  Ire- 
land spelled  commonly,  yet  in- 
correctly, with  the  prefix  Bally, 
Ballin,  that  are  not  derived 
frnm  bA]le,  a  town  ;  but  from 
the  compomid  word — beul-ACxx; 
from  beul,  mouth ;  and  aca, 
ford's;  as  Ballina, from beul-Arj- 
ArA  ;  Ballinasloe  (l)eul  aca  tjA 
tluAo),  the  mouth  of  the  ford 
of  the  hosts ;  Ballyshannon 
(beul  ACA  reAr)A]5),  the  mouth 
of  the  ford  of  the  fox. 

tollAQAf),  a  year ;  derived,  according 
to  Dr.  O'Brien,  from  bel,  the 
sun — the  god  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  of  the  pagan  Irish ;  and  A]o, 
a  circle;  an  apparent  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun  during  his  an- 
nual course  in  the  heavens. 

l)|tuitce,  boiled,  from  bjtuir,  to  boil. 

Ceub,  first ;  ceub,  a  hundred.  Ceub, 
first,  has  the  article  Ar),  always 
before  it;  ceub,  a  hundred, 
has  not ;  as,  ceub  i^eA^x,  a  hun- 
dred men  ;  Arj  ceu&  ^rCAtt,  the 
first  man  ;  please  remember 
this. 

CI05,  a  bell,  a  clock ;  Welsh,  cloec; 
from  which  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
rives the  English  word  clock. 

Co|it),  a  goblet,  a  drinking  cup,  a 
tumbler.  So  called  because  in 
days  of  old,  drinking  cups 
were  commonly,  amongst  the 
Kelts,  made  of  horn  (co|tn)  ; 
Latin,  cornu ;  Co|ir)-A]U,  the 
homy  cliff ;  Cornwall. 

Col,  a  hindrance,  a  prohibition,  a 
disgust ;  Gr.  hoKbu,  I  hinder ; 
col  5A01I,  a  prohibition  on  ac- 
coimt  of  kindred.  Col  ceACAtt, 
(from  col,  and  ceACAti,  four), 
a  prohibition  arising  from  kin- 
dred in  the  fourth  degree. 
Hence  col  comes,  in  a  secon- 
dary sense,  to  mean,  kin,  and 


kindred  j  col-ceArAfi,  at  pre- 
sent means  cousin  german,  th« 
fourtlifrom  the  stem,  reckoning 
according  to  the  civil,  and  not 
the  canonical,  law;  col-cuiseAfi, 
five  a  kin ;  col-te]teAtt,  six  a 
kin  ;  second  cousins ;  col-n)0|t- 
Xe]XQ]\,  seven  a  kin ;  col-occA|i, 
eight  a  kin,  third  cousins. 

■police,  welcome  ;  Latin,  valete,  you 
are  weU.  Ceub  n^fle  ^ivjlce,  a 
hundred  thousand  welcomes — 
our  national  salutation. 

2t)6|iAr),  a  great  many,  much ;  from 
njoti,  great. 

?I)u]r)C]|i,  a  tribe,  a  family,  a  society; 
from  Ti)o,  an  old  Irish  word 
signifying  person ;  Aotj,  one  ; 
c]|t,  a  country. 

2t}u|nc|teAc,  of  the  same  people, 
friendly,  sociable. 

'Ka,  for  ]onA,  than. 

Pnoit^f},  anciently  written  pp.A-\()h — 
Ijatin,  prandium — a  meal ;  ceAb- 
pp.o]t}i},  the  first  meal,  break- 
fast ;  p|to]f)r)Uio,  dine. 

5uoC|tuA6,  sugar ;  from  tUo>  juice, 
and  C]tuA]6,  hard. 

Ce,  tea,  (a  Chinese  word),  Fr.  thS. 

Z]\]Af)ope,  poss.  case  of  cniAoo|b, 
Trinity ;  from  c|ti,  three ;  and 
AOHAb,  one  (state,  or)  nature, 

Uat,  above,  high  {prep) ;  UataI 
(from  UAf  and  Ail,  to  educate), 
noble.  UAiTle,  the  derivative 
of  UAi*Al,  nobility.  UAjTle  Cj- 
tteAnn?  Ireland's  nobility. 

UAcbAit,  what  is,  (uAr)  up,  on  top 
Hence  it  signifies  cream ;  be- 
cause the  top  part  of  the  milk, 
as  lAccAti  (from  ]oy,  below), 
means  the  milk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pail;  also  the  upper 
leather  of  a  shoe  ;  lAccAtt,  the 
sole  ;  in  music  soprano ;  ]Ac- 
CA^t,  hass ;  on  high,  victorious ; 
as,  Iatt^  lAibiti  Arjr)  UAcbA|t,  the 
strong  hand  victorious — th« 
motto  of  the  O'Briens. 

UAcbAToAfj,  a  president,  a  ruler,  one 
in  command. 

Ub,  (vv)  an  egg  •  Latin,  ovum ;  Gr 
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1.  C]A  At)  b^A6  ir  mA^c  leAc  A  bejc  Aj^b  a]]i  rt)^]b-\i)j 
A^|i  bo  ceiib  pjtoiT^i)?  2.  "Jy  rnci]t  liori)  Aji^n  <;tJ5U|*  ^17;  ce 
A5Uf  uACbAji,  A5UI*  ^eo^l  ]:uA]i-bfiuicce  6  t)Ae.  3.  ^r)  le^5- 
]j]&  cu  &<XTD  c6  A  lior)<\6  oujc?  4.  Le^5|?ib  aY  ^^^ilce,  tt^a  *f 
]*6  bo  cojl  &.  5.  ^1)  5lACAi)r)  cu  ]*u5C|tuA&  le|p?  6.  51a- 
CA^rp;  Ajiif  le^i*  t*lt)>  ir  Tt^Ajc  liort)  rnofi^D  r^SCfiuAp.  7.  ^n 
pe^jajt  leAC  uACbAfi 't)a  b^^ue?  S.  jf  ^eajiji  Ijort)  uAcbAjt. 
9.  CAbAiit  (thowr,  give)  bArn  jtoinn  be  'n  cAOfi-^eo^l,  n^A 
Y  |*e  bo  co]l  6.  10.  b&A]i^<\b  (I  shall  give)  A5ur  f^^lce. 
11.  b'  ^eibi|t  3U|t  rt}Aic  leAC  ub  (egg)?  12.  T^|  rv^]t  l]oir); 
c^  wo  f^]t  Arjor  '<'^t)  peojl.  13.  t^AbA^jt  bAn?  cojti)  At)  uac- 
bAi|t,  rr)<v  Y  |*e  bo  cojl  6.  14.  So  6  bujc,  a5U|*  ceub  rnjle 
V^llce.  15.  C^A  AT)  uAi|t  iceAijT)  cu  bo  ceub  pitoiot)  jac 
l^?  16.  ^ijt  leAC  u<vj|t  thbei]*'  At)  occ ;  t)o  A^ft  ai)  dao^  6 
clo]5.  17.  C^A  AI)  UAi]t  iceAT)!)  CU  bo  lor)?  18.  JcjU)  & 
Ai|t  AT)  bo,  T)o  A-jit  Ai)  h'^oT)  6  'clo];^.  19.  C^A  bjbeA^  leAC 
A15  ice^b  AT)  ceub  p]ao|i)t)  ?  20.  'bi&eAT)t)  TT)uii)cift  ai)  C15, 
n)A|t  Aca  rt)'  ACAijt  Aju]*  n)o  njACAijt,  tt70  6&A|tbb|tACAifi  A5u|* 
TDo  &ei|ib~fiu|t,  mo  cXc^Y)  tt)ac,  A^uf  rt)o  cIai)  ]vi^e^v.  21.  Ca 
b-l^ujl  bo  6eAftb-bfi<xcAifi  UillfArt)>  at)  atd  |*o?  22.  C^  f6 
AT)!)  ^c-cljAc,  ^|tb-bA]le  nioft  (metropolis)  GjiteAi)!).  23. 
UA^b  cu-|*A  A  |ti<xri)  Ai)T)  ^c-cI]a6?  24.  bibeAf,  aju]*  50 
be]n)p)  leAC,  ]x  bjieA^,  A5U|*  \y  n)d\i  at)  b<x]le  6  :  bub  tt^a^c 
l]ort)  A  bejc  at)t)  5<xc  bl^ASA^n  A]|t  peAb  bo  no  c|t|  n)].  25. 
b-pu^l  bu]i)e  Aitt  bic  AT)i),  5Aoln)<six  (related  to)  bu]c  a^j 
con)i)U|8e  (residing)?  26.  C^;  td'  ACAifi-rboit,  i)o  ArA^ji 
n)0  ri)ACA|t,  rr)A|t  aoi)  (along  with)  col-ceACA|i,  Ajuf  TT)6[tAi) 
bAO^Tie  n)uiT)cnieACA  e]le.     27.  ^t)  colceACAjtbuic  Se^njuy 

2^AC^0I&,  A  C^,  T1)A  Y  Kl^'T*  ^»  "^^T^    UACbAflAl)    A  5-ColAlfCe 

(college)  t)A  Cfiio^DOjbe?  28.  j|*  col-ce<vrA|t  borr)orT)ACA||t 
6,  A5U]*  cul-cu]5ea|i  bATT)  pe^t) :  c^-f^  50  bein)]i)  <\T)-rr)<\^c 
feATt);  61  |t  b|aot)AT)r)  fe  iDOft^i)  a)  [1516  0|tn)-fA  (on  me)   jac 

ATT)  A  Cei5^rT)  bo'T)  TT)-bAlle  TT)01|t.       29.    if    IDAIC  f|T)  ;    CIA  AT) 

c-ATT)  b]  cu  AT)!)  ^c-cl^Ac?  30.  C^  fe  AT)0|r  50  bein)]T)  cti] 
fT)];  Acc  c^  bull  A5ArT)  30  Tf)-bei&ib  aht)  |T0|rT)  tdj  ejle.  31. 
^  cjocpA^b  (will  come)  cu  \]on)  at)T)  tdo  c^^  pe]!)  a  t)occ  ? 
32.   M]  n)<xic  liom  6;  c^  ceAC  tt)*  ACA]t  tt^oiji   Ai)-5A|t  bATt), 

A5Uf    jtACpAb  (will  go)    AT)T);    II*    TDAIC    le    TDU]T)C||t   Ap    c|5e 
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(of  the  house)  30  ]:AT)|:<Mi)r)  (that  I  should  tarry)  acu,  33. 
b-pujl  cu  A17;  iTDce^Ncc?  34.  C^^rp.  35.  l)e<XT)OACc  Oe 
le<xc.  36.  5o  jiAjb  nj^v^c  A5<vb;  |-1^d  50  ]\^]h  cu  feio  ^sui* 
bo  n}U]r)c\\u 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON. 

The  relative  pronouns  are — <v,  who,  ^''hich,  what ;  t)oc, 
who,  which  ;  v^c,  who-not,  which-not.  These  are  all  in- 
declinable ;  and  cause,  when  nominative  case,  the  initial 
aspirable  consonant  of  the  verb  to  be  affected  by  aspira- 
tion. 

The  particle  &o,  sign  of  the  past  tense,  has  the  force  of 
a  relative  pronoun ;  as,  &<\oiT)e  cfieuDA  &o  ^u<\]ft  TDOfi-c^ll 
AVi)y  <vr)  c-fe<xr)-Ainj|'i|t,  brave  men  who  obtained  renown 
in  the  olden  time.  In  this  sentence  there  is  apparently  no 
relative  nominative  case  to  ^uAift,  and  accordingly,  bo, 
which  immediately  precedes  it,  is  regarded,  in  this  and 
such  cases,  as  a  relative.  But  sentences  of  this  form  are 
really  elliptical,  and  can  be  filled  up,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, thus:  bAO|ne  cpeurxv  "t)oc"  bo  pu^ifi  n)d\i-c^]l  ^VVT 
At)  c-]-eAT)-<virpn^- 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are — cja,  who;  ca,  what, 
where  ;  CAb,  what — Latin,  quid;  as,  CAb  ^  ?  what  (is)  it  ? 
c fie ub,  what,  what  thing;  compounded  of  c a b,  what ;  and 
HAeb,  thing. 

Obs.  1. — Such  English  sentences  as — "  who  am  I?  who 
is  he?  what  is  it?  what  is  the  matter?  what  was  the 
matter  ?  is  it  he  ?  is  it  not  he  ?  it  is  not  he ; — this  is  the 
man" — are  translated  into  Irish  by  omitting  the  verb,  is, 
are,  am,  was — c^a  n^ife?  cia  fe?  CAb  f^?  cAb  f6  ai?  v]6? 
At)  f6  ?  (is  it)  he?  t)<\c  fe?  v]  fe,  (it  is)  not  he?  1*0  fe  At> 
feAjt.     (See  Note,  p.  21,  and  p.  40). 

VOCABULARY. 
abAib  (Aw-oo).  Adam. 
Alone,     only,     AiijAifj ;      (solitary) 
Aof7<-tt;    from    Aorj,   one,   and 


peAn,  a  man. 


Although,  ce,  5)6,  and  c]6 ;  (as  it 
were,  the  verb  C]d,  seeing 
that). 

Angel,  AiT)5<5Al, 
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Anger,  VeA^5- 

Always  rioft,  50  \]0]i ;  Latin,  sem- 
per;  50  no ri)  perpetually ;  50 
bjtS^t,  ever,  till  theday  of  (b|aAc) 
judgment ;  50  buAt),  lastingly; 
50  \)-e\x^,  till  (eu5)  death ; 
ever,  a  til^'b,  ever,  referring  to 
time  past ;  a  5-cori;t)uioe,  (from 
corijou]5,  abide  thou),  always, 
abidingly ;  ever ;  50  &eo,  till 
the  last  (&eo)  breath,  ever  ;  50 
fceo]5,  till  the  (tieoiQ)  end,  al- 
ways, ever. 

Author,  U5&Att. 

Beginning,  cut,  cufAc  (and  corAc) ; 
cu]reAC,  a  leader  or  duke  ;  cu- 
TU15,  begin ;  COTU5A6  (the  act 
of)  commencing. 

Covetousness,  tAit^c 

Create,  c|\ucu]q,  from  C|\uc,  shape, 
form. 

Dispraise,  b]0-tt)ol,  from  &]  or  fejc, 
want  of;  {dis,  Latin),  and 
TTjol,  praise  ;  civ]t),  to  dispraise ; 
ti\o-r\)o\,  is  to  give  negative 
praise ;  c'>x\r),  to  give  actual 
dispraise.  "  "Na  lijol  A5U1"  r)A 
c'^]\)  cu  ^ein,"  do  not  praise, 
and  do  not  dispraise  yom'self. 

Envy,  couc. 

Eve,  CbA. 

Gluttony,  C|tAor ;  C|tAor;Jvf),  ctiAOf ft}, 
and  CfiAOfAnAc,  a  glutton;  c|tA- 
or-6l,  drinking  to  excess ;  c^tA- 
or-tliiS^O)  (from  c^tAOf,  and 
rlU5A&,  to  swallow)  to  eat 
greedily ;  C|toiveAc,  a  spear 
which,  as  it  were,  eats  up  the 
flesh. 

Illumine, 
to  redden, 
to  blush, 
to  ignite, 
to  light, 

Kingdom;  |i]§eAcc;    from  i(V\%,    a 


lAf ;  Latin,  hix, 
i.e.,  lu{k)s,  light, 
lor)ttA6,  roiiriu- 
oA&  J  beAli^Ab. 


king,  and  eAcc,  a  state,  condi- 
tion, an  achievement. 
Might,   cutbAcc ;    mighty,  cunjAC' 
cAc ;    Almighty,    U]le-curijA6- 

CAC. 

Moralist,  Ojbe ;  t>eA5-0|be 

Parents,  ACAjti,  tijacay,  ;  /irst  pa- 
rents, ceAp-vinorioit,  from  ceAp 
(Latin,  caput)  head,  chief; 
and  tionriott,  elder,  a  progeni- 
tor (from  Xftjn^i  elder,  and 
^eA|a,  man). 

Pride,  UAbAjt ;  (as  if  from  ua,  issue, 
and  b^|t|t,  superiority,  excel- 
lence)  cja  aq  0]6  UAbAtt,  what 
is  pride  ? 

See,  ^euc  !  I  see,  t^ejcjnj. 

Self,  y'eit) ;  myself,  Ti)e-|:e]r)  j  cu- 
treir),  thyself. 

£  even,  reAcc  ;  French,  sept. 

Sin,  peACA6 ;  Latin,  pecco. 

Sloth,  leirs- 

Soui'ce,  pfiioTT).;jv&bAti ;  but),  cobAjt. 

Tongue,  ceAr}5A ;  Saxon,  cui)5 ; 
Danish,  tunge;  Belg.  tonge ; 
Dutch,  tonghe  ;  Latin,  lingua ; 
French,  langue;  Spanish,  len- 
gua ;  Italian,  lingua.  The 
analogy  is  very  striking. 

Vanity,  biottjAOjfj,  and  bfoiijAOineAf 
(from  b],  wanting,  and  tdao]tj, 
substance)  bAO|f e  ;  bAoif,  wan- 
ton folly. 

Walk,  A]Tb]|t,  tT'-il^Al  (pr.  shoo-a'y 
because  ]  follows  x  l  bear  in 
mind  Obs.  1,  p.  2.) 

William,  U]ll  ■\  atx),  (the  first  syllable 
is  pronounced  short),  ?Oac- 
UiUeAti),  Fitzwilliam ;  Wil- 
liams, Williamson,  MacWil- 
liam — the  Irish  name  assumed 
by  the  Bourkes  of  Connaught 
on  the  death  of  their  chief, 
William  De  Bourg,  third  Eari 
of  Ulster. 


EXERCISE  XXVL 

1.  This  is  a  very  fine  day  (L^  At)-b|teA5  6  yo).  2.  It 
is  indeed  a  very  fine  day.  3.  Have  we  not  had  (i)ac  |iAib 
'^^^]vv)  very  beautiful  weather  now  for  a  long  time  (past)  ? 
4.     We  have  had,  indeed,  very  good  w^eather,  as  you  ob- 
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serve  (rD<\]t  befft  cu),  this  good  while  past.  5.  Has  not 
God  been  very  good  to  us?  6.  Yes,  God  has  been  very 
good  to  us.  7.  Who  is  good  but  God  alone?  8.  Who  is 
God? — you,  who  know  so  much  (a^5  a  b-pujl  at)  oi|ieA& 
fltj  eoliiif),  know  this  question  (ceifb)  well.  9.  He  is  the 
author  and  first  source  of  all  that  are  in  (on,  a^h)  heaven 
and  on  earth;  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  that 
are,  or  that  will  be ;  it  is  He  who  created  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  all  these  stars  that  illumine  the  firmament ;  He  always 
is  and  abides  for  ever  :  Let  every  tongue  sound  his  praises 
(praise  him).    10.  Who  is  he  who  praises  the  Lord  always? 

11.  It  is  the  just  man,  who  knows  who  God  is — how  great, 
how  mighty ;  and  who  himself  is — how  poor  and  vile. 

12.  What  is  this  world?  (cAb  6  at)  t)|6  at)  |*ao5aI  |*o ?) 

13.  It  is  only  a  vapour  that  lasts  (is)  for  a  little,  and  then 
is  no  more.  14.  What  is  heaven  ?  15.  It  is  the  kingdom 
in  which  God  reigns  in  glory ;  and  in  which  all  the  blessed 
praise  for  ever  His  blessed  name.  16.  Are  you  holy? 
17.  No;  I  am  not  holy.  I  do  not  praise  myself  (tt)e-|J6ii)) 
although  I  like  to  be  good.  18.  You  know  the  saying,  or 
the  advice  (corbAi|tle),  of  the  old  man — do  not  praise,  and 
yet  do  not  dispraise  yourself;  for  much  praise  is  bad.  1 9. 
What  is  pride?  20.  Pride  is  sister  to  vanity — pride  is  one 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  2 1 .  Do  you  know  the  seven 
deadly  sins?  22,  1  do  (know  them) — they  are  pride, 
covetousness,  lust  (Djtuif),  anger,  gluttony,  envy,  and  sloth. 
23.  Pride,  I  see,  is  the  head  and  root  of  all — it  was  the 
sin  of  the  angels,  and  the  cause  of  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve.  24.  I  see  you  are  a  moralist 
25.  Who  is  this  coming  (a  15  ce^cc)  ?  26.  It  is  my  dear 
and  faithful  friend,  William.  27.  Is  it  he  that  comes 
(ao  e  A  c^  Ar)r))?  28.  It  is  he;  here  he  is.  You  are 
welcome,  my  dear  friend  (ceub  rt)]le  |:^^lce  fioniAC,  ACAjtAb 
iDo  cleib)  ;  how  are  you  to-day  ?  29.  I  am  well,  thank  you 
(buj^eAc  bu^c;  or  bei|i]nj  bu)beACA]*bu^c)  30.  Let  us  have 
a  walk. 

In  the  two  preceding  Lessons  we  have  shown  how  a 
verb  active  in  Irish  is  conjugated.  In  addition  to  those 
tenses  already  given,  which,  from  the  employment  of  a 
twofold  conjugation — the  synthetic  and  analytic — present 
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to  every  Irish  speaker  for  selection  more  than  an  ordinary 
variety  of  terms  by  which  every  modification  of  time  can 
be  expressed ;  there  are  yet  others,  formed  by  the  aid  of 
the  substantive  verb,  bo  be]c,  "to  be;"  and  of  the  present 
participle. 

Present  Tense         ...  ...  zix  vje  A15  ti)oU6,  I  am  (a*)  prais- 

ing, &c. 

Imperfect  ...  ...  b|  tije  A]5  tt}oIa6,  I  was  (a')  prais- 

ing, &c. 

Future  .„  ...  bqb  ttje  A15  rt)o\A6,  I  will  be  (a') 

praising,  &c. 

Seccmd  Future        .,.  ,..  be]6  tije  ^a\\  (after)  ti}oU&,  1  shall 

have  praised,  I  shall  be  after 
praising,  &c. 

These  compound  tenses  are  quite  analogous  to  the  com- 
pound tense  in  French ;  J'ai  'parle — or  the  continuated 
form  in  English  verbs ;  I  was  loving. 

OPTATIVi;  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


1.  5o    Ti)ol-Ab,    moladhf    may      I 

praise. 
2.-  3o  n)ol-A|tt,  molirh,  mayest  thou 

praise. 
3.  3o  Ti)ol-A]6  fe,  molee  she,  may  he 

praise. 


1.  5o  Ti)ol-ti)U]&,  molmuidh,  may  w© 

praise. 

2.  50  Ti)ol-cA]6,   molthee,   may  you 

praise. 

3.  3o  Ti)ol-A|&,    moUdhf   may  they 

praise. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

(Verbal  noun — ?f)olA6,  praise.) 

t3o  ti)olA6,  to  praise. 

le  Tt)olA6,  in  order  to  praise. 

2l]]x  c]  tijoIa6   (on  the  point  of  praising)  about  to  praise. 

PARTICIPLES. 

^15  moUb,  (at)  praising;  Aijt  n)ol<\6,  on  praising;  }4k\% 
(after)  rt)oU8,  having  praised.  (See  Tenth  Lesson,  Infini- 
tive Mood,  page  47.) 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  Indi- 
cative, taking,  however,  for  present  time,  50  (that) ;  for 
past  time  5U|t  (that)  j  before  its  tenses. 
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FIFTEENTH  LESSON. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are — fo,  this,  these ;  (French, 
ee;  Hebrew,  zo,  zu)  ;  f^o,  that  those;  u&,  ]*u&,  that  yonder, 
those  yonder,  that  there,  those  there,  or  of  whom  or  which 
there  may  be  question.  It  is  true,  these  pronouns  fo,  ]*it), 
come  after  the  noun,  which  they  help  to  point  out;  yet 
their  demonstrative  character  is  fully  attained  by  aid  of 
the  article  (ad,  or  i)a,  the)  which  must  always  go  before 
the  noun,  whenever  the  demonstrative  is  to  follow;  as, 
*  this  man,'  is  in  Irish  expressed  thus,  *  the  man  this,'  ai) 
feA]t  ro;  '  these  men,'  the  men  these,  v^  y^\V-  X^' 

The  emphatic  particles,  x\i  V^y  T*^»  (Latin,  ce;  French, 
ci),  which  are  manifestly  traceable  from  fo,  this ;  f  at)  (and 
feAT)),  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  f(T),  that;  are  em- 
ployed after  the  pronouns  personal  and  possessive. 

1st.  After  the  personal  pronouns ;  as,  me,  I ;  rne-ft,  and 
now  commonly  spelled  Tr)]|*e,  I;  cu,  thou;  cu-j'a,  thou;  f^ 
she;  x\-x^;  she  ;  fe,  he;  |*e-fAt),  he;  fib, you;  r lb-re,  you; 
r|Ab,  they;  riAb-r^n,  they.  The  emphatic  suffix  for  the 
first  person  plural  is — oe  (Latin,  nos;  Heb.  nu,  we)  ;  as, 
X]\h  we ;  rir)-ue,  we  (as  it  were,  we,  we). 

2nd.  After  the  possessive  pronouns :  mo,  my ;  bo,  thy ; 
A,  his,  her,  their;  Aft,  our;  bu|i,  your;  as,  xvjo  catia,  my 
friend ;  tt)o  cA^tA-f  a,  my  friend  ;  bo  cAftA-rA,  thy  friend  ; 
A  c Alt A-r A,  her  friend;  a  CAjtA-fAU,  his  friend;  a  5-CAftA- 
rAi),  their  friend ;  bu|i  5-CA]tA-rA,  your  friend  ;  A|t  3-CA]tA- 
tje,  our  friend. 

These  particles  are  placed  last,  no  matter  what  number  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  follow  the  possessive  pronouns  ;  as,  my  dear,  loving,  amiable 
friend,  vt)o  CAttA  61I,  5niv6rT)An  o^AnAn)Ail-rA.  If  a  possessive  pronoun  do 
not  precede  the  noun  and  adjective,  the  particles  \x,  rAf),  n©'  will  not  be 
employed;  as,  this  dear,  loving,  amiable  friend,  ah  cAttA  bil,  5|tA&TT)An 
SeAHAiijAil  xo.  In  this  last  instance  it  is  fo  that  is  e.mployed  j  in  the 
former  tA.     Another  Example  : 

This  beloved  man,  ah  t^eAtt  jn^''  ^^V-  "  fo.'* 
That  beloved  man,  At)  ^eAjt  5|tA6ii.)A|t  ''  nn>'* 
My  beloved  man,  iij'  ^eA|t  %■\\'^■o\^)^,]\  *'  r-A." 

In  the  two  first  lines,  the  pronouns  to,  f]t),  are  demonstrative  j  in  the 
third,  f  A  is  merely  an  emphatic  particle. 
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These  particles  of  emphasis  are  employed  after  the  per- 
sons of  the  verb,  in  the  same  manner  as  after  the  pronouns 

I  praise,  tt;oUitij.  "VVe  praise,  rr)o\n)\xp. 

Thou  praisest,  ttjoUiti.  You  praise,  ti}olcAi8. 

He  praises,  rr)o\A]i>  re.  They  praise,  ttjoUjU. 

EMPHATIC  FORM. 

Wo\n)\xp-t}e. 
?T)olrA]6-re. 

■Contrast  or  opposition  requires  the  employment  of 
the  emphatic  particles,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
Exercise. 

VOCABULAEY. 
21§A|6  (pr.  eye-a)y  the  front,  the 


9X)o\A]r\)-xe. 
2t)oUi|t-re. 
^OolAjD  re-TAf). 

Obs. 


face  ;  Greek,  gj^o?,  the  appear- 
ance ;  A^A]6,  having  Aj^t,  on, 
placed  before  it,  has  the  mean- 
ing of  ahead,  on  straight,  over; 
as,  &'itT}ci5  fe  Aifi  A5A16,  he 
went  on  straight,  he  prospered; 
Alt!  A5A16  rjA  rj-ujrsce,  on  the 
face  (over)  of  the  waters. 
Like  the  Hebrew,  hal  penei, 
on  the  face,  ^qq  (in)  A5A]6, 
means  against ;  b'lt^^lo  T^  At)r) 
AoAjD,  he  went  against,  he  op- 


2l5]tAiTij,  I  entreat,  I  beseech  j  from 
At),  very;  and  5A]|iin),  I  cry 
out. 

JlijbttiAr,  Andrew;  ?t)Ac-ilt)&t^l^r, 
MacAndrew,  Anderson,  An- 
drews. 

•■oo^eAcc,   {Sn-yacJd),  adv.,    along 
with,  together ;  from  Aot),  one, 
and  yeAcz,  a  turn. 
<  XreAc,  adv. ,  in,  within  ;  from  a 

for  Ar)t),  in;  and  ccAC,  house. 
*eActiA|t,  either,  as  if  cac,  other, 
any  one  ;  and  epiy^,,  between. 

Cejle,  an  equal,  a  companion — man 
or  woman ;  a  spouse,  a  wife, 
a  husband.  Ce]le,  with  the 
possessive  pronoun  a,  his,  her, 
its,  mean  each  other ;  ca  t^UAC 
Acu  Aifi  A  ccjle,  they  hate  each 
other,  le  (with)  cejle,  toge- 
ther; as,  bei&n)i&  le  cejle  a 
bAflle,  we  will  be  home  toge- 
ther, is  applied  only  to  com- 


panionship between  two ;  a  5- 
cu|&eAcc,  when  the  number  is 
either  two  or  more  than  two. 
^  6  cejle,  (from  other)  asunder ; 
cA  riAb  6  cejle,  they  are  sepa- 
rated ;  r;{v  re  6  cejle,  it  is 
asunder  ;  crii&  a  cejle,  through 
each  other;  in  disorder;  in 
confusion. 

CoftcAi5,  Cork ;  so  called  because 
its  early  foundations  were  laid 
by  St.  Finbar,  near  a  "  coft- 
CAc,"  or  marsh. 

C|tujr)e,  the  world ;  orbis  terrae, 
the  globe;  from  Cfiujo,  gathered 
like  a  ball,  round  ;  CjaujrjjS,  ga- 
ther (thou)  ;  CfxujT)UQA6,  a  ga- 
thering, a  meeting, ;  hoarding 
up,  gains ;  cttUjr}j5ceo)|t,  a  ga- 
therer, a  collector ;  c^ufne- 
eolujr,  a  knowledge  of  cosmo- 
graphy ;  criUjt)e-r5tt|obA6,  cos- 
mography. 

Cuj&eAcc,  company,  society  ;  from 
cujt>,  a  portion  ;  and  freAcc,  an 
act,  turn,  change.  ^  5-cu]» 
beAcc,  together ;  bej6n;uj&  4 
5-cui>?eAcc,  we  shall  be  toge- 
ther, 

Cujrijjr),  mindful ;  cujtijrje,  memory, 
remembrance. 

t)eAtt5,  red. 

t)oiT)An,  the  world,  in  its  moral  and 
physical  acceptation. 

t5|teAc,  the  visage ;  from  beA^c^ 
see,  look  at ;  Gr.  ^epxa;,  I  see. 

Gj^jf),  certaip,  definite,  uecessary ; 
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as  bujTje  ejsirj,  a  certain  person ; 
ir  ^TSIO  '^  &eA0A6,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  it. 

f^ArjA,  a  declivity,  a  slope  ;  le  fAtjA, 
headlong. 

FjliTTje,  truth  ;  from  t:fo|t,  true. 

I^CAil,  a  word  (spoken)  ;  Latin, 
vocale  ;  b|iiACAti,  a  word  writ- 
ten, spoken,  or  conceived  in 
the  mind ;  in  grammar,  the 
verb. 

Saixtioa  (pr.  gorry),  a  garden; 
Welsh,  gai'cld;  from  which 
Dr.  Johnson  derives  the  Eng- 
lish word,  garden. 

]oqt)oy,  adv.,  in  order  that ;  com- 
pounded of  Arji),  in  ;  which  in 
composition  often  assumes  the 
form  ]0t) ;  and  tjox.  manner, 
order. 

LeACA,  a  cheek ;  Heb.  "r^b,  lechi,  a 
jawbone;  Ramath-?ec/«,  "the 
lifting  up  of  the  jawbone," 
where  Samson  slew  the  thou- 
sand Philistines. 


leACAtjAc,  having  «•  good  cheek ; 
^Ab-leACAQAc,  long-cheeked. 

luAouAD,  report,  fame,  notoriety  ; 
from  luAD,  to  speak  openly  and 
frequently,  to  impute ;  t^Ab, 
discourse. 

2t)*xlA,  {mawla),  a  bag,  mail. 

SOaIa,  {molla),  eyebrow;  the  slope 
of  a  hill ;  plural,  tijaIaid. 

SI)a5a6,  mocking,  jeering,  humbug- 
ging. 

PA&ttUTC,  Patrick ;  2t)AcPA&ttWTC, 
Fitzpatrick ;  MacFadden,  and 
MacPadden. 

Sco]\,  school ;  Greek,  <7y(u><n  \  Latin, 
sdiola. 

5eo|tf  A,  George. 

S|beAl,  Isabella, 

CAtxlA,  it  happened ;  6  cAtilA,  since 
it  has  happened ;  whereas. 

CoTt)i^r,  Thomas ;  2t)AC-CoTi)Air, 
Thompson ;  Thomas,  and  Mac- 
Thomas. 

C|i]U|i,  three  men,  a  trio ;  from  ctif, 
three  ;  and  treA^t,  a  man. 

UrijAl,  humble ;  Latin,  huniilis. 


EXERCISE  XXVn. 

1.  C]A  c^  AT)!)  fit)?  2.  2tJe-n-  ^*  Ql^  cufA?,  4. 
SeArpur  Ua  bitiA^r).  5.  Cajiji  A|*ceAc  a  SeArT)ui|*,  yh  ho 
beACA;  r"15  X\^X  ^V-^V  'o^^O  ^^  cori)|iA6.  jf  rr^Aic  l^orr)  50 
^e'\c-\rx)  t\x  A  flA^rjce.  jf  pAtxx  ah  l^  6  b]  cu-|*a  A5Uf  rne-fj 
jtoin)  Ar)  Ue  '1)  1116,  a  5-cui&eAcc;  Ajuf  50  &eiri)ii)  leAC  c^ 
btioib  (gladness)  o]\xx)  ai)0]|-  50  b-i:u|lmi&-t)e  AWfo  le  cejle 
— cu-fA  A]5  A  b-i.*u]l  xr)o]\-c^]\r)  ^"^ny  c^v^l  Aiji  feA6  i)a 
C[tujT;e;  A5uf   n?e-n?  a   c^  at)t)  ]*o,  ai)i;  iaccaji  r)A  cjfie  ^at) 

f ]0|*  5A1)  luA6flA6.       6.    Oc,   <\5|tAjrT)  OftC,  t)A    C0fll]5    CO  luAC 

|*]r),  bo  TT^o  n)olA6 ;  tjo,  fe  ir  cojit  t»<\Tt)  a  |iiv6,  a  n)A5<\8  pu|n?. 
7.  5o  feeirT)iD  Di'l  (for  n]  b-t^u]l)  vne-x]  a  tt7A5a6  ]:uc;  acc 
cd  nje  A  |t^6  r)A  ^^iint^e;  c^  fiof  A5Arn  50  b-fiql  cii  AT)-uri)Al 
Q^upT)!  lAbAfioccAb  (I  sliall  not  speak)  i^ocaiI  e^le  at)^  &o 
iholca  (in  your  praise).  2^a|i  &nb<\i|tc  rrje  (as  I  have 
said),  ip  f-^5A  o  bimA|a-i:)e  le  ce^le  ai5  duI  (going)  <vr)i> 
pcoile  'nuaipb|n9A|t-ue  a  ceAC  b'  Ac:Afin)o||t ;  beAi:)OAcc  O^ 
le  n-a  anam.  Y\^\i  fjubA^l  cu-|*a  50  leo|t  be  'i)  &otT)A|T)  6 
fm?     8.  Siubalap  ;    c4x  asam)  n?o|i^n)  le  ]aA&  Ai|t  5AC  i;|6 
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bo  cuaU|*  (I  heard),  a^u^  ^ac  t)i8  ho  cot^rjAttCAf  (1  saw), 
&A  n?-bei6eAD  ^ajU  (opportunity)  A5Art}  j-caI  a  caca6  (to 
spend)  leAC.  ^cc  bei&  ^ajU  asah)  aid  eijir)  eile.  9.  ^jt 
cufrDjo  leAc,  t)UAT|t  a  bj  rne-f  i  A^uf  cu-|*a  l^  e|5ii)  at5  f fubAl 
ATijAC  6  bAjle  CofiCAij,  A5Uf  bubfiAji*  50  n)-bii6  n^Ajc  leAC 
fT)Ari);  aY  'i^uAifi  bi  fii)r)-re  'r  ^t)  uif5e,  rA|r)ic  (came) 
cont)  n7op,  A  C115  (brought)  Aijt  ^jlleAb  le||*  cu ;  A3Uf 
b'in7]3ir  (you  went)  le  p^ua  leji*  At)  c-|*ftuc  ijo  ^ufi  cu^itlinj 
cu  A)|t  CAf|inA^5;  ADO  T\^  ^o  fi)ArbA|*-re  bo  6|a]5  A5iif  cuj 
A  |*ceAC  bo  *r)  ciia]5  cu-|*a  leAC-beo  itjAja  bibir-  10.  j|*  ^^joii 
3u|i  cuitT)]rj  l]on)-i*A  50  njAjc  ai)  l^  ub,  a5U|*  bei6  cu^n^tje 
A5An7  Ajft  50  beo ;  if  a^ji  at)  AbbAft  y]v,  z'a  A^Am-fA  a  3- 
con)r)u]6e,  jeAf)  A^iif  C]or)o  rrjofi  Ojic-f  a,  Nu^beAC  f  a  ah  njeub 
Hirji^e  cu  bAM).  11.  Mac  ]tAib  buACAkjt  05A  ejle  Iprj-Tje 
AO  l^  ^|n  ?  12.  b|  50  c|i)ce  (certainly)  ;  acc  ojojt  n)]AT) 
le  ceAcbAji  b]ob  bul  ai)i)  A5A16  rjA  b-cooo  i:AoctTjA|t  (angry 
billows).  13.  bub  ri)A]c  00  iiii)i)bA|t-i*An  6.  0  cA|tlA 
(whereas)  5u|t  rorcti]5  cu  A15  ca^dc  oytjicu,  cia  f^Ab  t)A  ■\:]\i 
65A  A  b]  AT^rj  AOU-freAcc  I] do  add  l^  fjD?  14.  X)]  ^iDbni^f 
^^AcpAbftAjc,  Seopj-A  213 AC  U)UlA]rD,  Ajuf  CorD^r  2^<^c- 
OorDDA^U,  r|t]U|t  AIJ  A  ]iA|b  ■\:]0y  le  ^Dan)  50  b-AD-ri)A]C. 
15.  b-puilib  uile  beo  50  foil?  16.  Nj  b-pujlfb ;  t^uA^fi 
be||tc  (couplej  bjob  b^r;  acc  ca  CorDA|*  2t)AcOorbD<xll  beo 

VOV'i    ^S^r  ^^>  "1   ff'  ATTJAjD  'dD  a  "peAJt    TDAIr,  ACC  o|be  ^]tb- 

TDUfDce  fhighly-learnedj,  A5uf  fAO|  AjibcejrDeAc.  IT.  )|* 
n)A]c  IjorD  1*1  D  ;  AD  b-]:u]l  ye  a  b-fAb  o  cuAiljb  (^heardj  cu 
UAjb?  18.  Oc,  c^  ;  Diojt  cuaIaj*  ua]6  le  cuj^  bl^A5DA.  19. 
C)A  AD  cofArT)lACc  (like  ;  appearance)  bu^oe  a  b]  add,  Iodda]* 
30  b-fe|C|rD  ad  cu]ri)|D  lioit?  6  ?  20.  bi  r6  'dd  a  ^eA|v  -^jib 
cirDcioU  f6  c|ioi5ce ;  beAii5  add  a  A^A^b ;  Iodjiac  add  a 
fujl,  |*5TAri)Ac,  fAb-lejceADAC,  a  ttjAllAjb  CltUjD,  A3Uf  A 
3ttuA3  A]fi  6a]c  ad  d\\i.  A  bfiCAc  rt^jri)  (mild),  clAccn)A|i 
(handsome).  21.  Ca  f  tof  A5ArD  30  tda|c  Ano]|*  A]ft;  if 
ADfDA^c  AD  cuirr^De  c^  A3Ab-fA.  22.  Mac  fiAib  benibfjuji 
Ai3e  b'A  jt*  b*  A^nn?  S^beAl — ad  f  l-f|D  a  b-<^lDrD  ?  23.  }f 
S^b^Al  bt  TDAfi  AfDU)  Aificf.  24.  b-fu|l  CU  cui|ifeAc  (tired) 
beif  b'  AifbTjie  (journey)  ?  25.  Wi*l|rD.  26.  C13  liDD-De 
(we  can  ;  literally,  it  comes  with  us)  TDA|t  f  id,  f  ]ubAl  c|i|b 
AD  3A|t|i&A  ;  c<v  aD  c|^i^c-doi;a  (evening)  co  b|ieA3  f  id-  27. 
Jf  rDA|c  l|orD-fe  6,  iDA'f  idajc  leAC-rA.     28.  Gp;ce  ]f  tdaic 
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\]on)'T^  ^'  Ci<v  leir  at)  3^11116^  ro?  29.  ijotD-f<v.  30. 
'PeiciTi)  3u]t  TT)6ft  At)  rAoit-CAlib^t)  (agriculturist)  cu.  31. 
H]  biSjTi)  le^r  30  rf7]T)ic,  acc  o  att)  50  Art).  32.  "Cajiji  a 
rceAC  A5U]*  |:eiic  Aiit  t)A  bUvcA]b.     33.   R<xcpA&  A'f  |:Ailce. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON. 

Since  we  commenced  our  Easy  Lessons  in  Irish,  we  have 
omitted  to  note  the  gender  of  each  particular  noun,  because 
we  intended  to  devote  a  special  Lesson  to  this  subject,  and 
to  render  it  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  for  any  learner  to 
know,  at  a  glance,  the  particular  gender  of  every  noun  in 
the  Irish  language. 

In  English  Grammar  sex  and  gender  are  so  allied  that 
one  betokens  the  other.  Whatever  is  of  the  male  sex  is  mas- 
culine in  gender ;  whatever  is  of  the  female  sex  is  feminine 
in  gender ;  and  whatever  is  of  neither  sex  is  in  gender, 
neuter — that  is,  of  no  gender.  This  is  the  simple,  grand, 
English  rule  relative  to  the  gender.  Lindley  Murray  has  said, 
and  the  philosophic  error  has  been  taught  in  all  our  schools, 
"  that  gender  is  the  distinction  of  sex." 

English-speaking  students,  on  not  tindmg  gender  as 
readily  distinguishable  in  foreign  languages  as  in  their 
native  tongue,  laud  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  English, 
and  cannot  at  all  understand  why  the  langufigcs  of  other 
nations  should,  on  the  simple  subject  of  gender,  differ  so 
widely  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

Gender,  however,  is  even  in  English,  quite  a  different 
thing  from  *'  the  distinction  of  sex,"  the  latter  regards 
things  ;  the  former,  not  things,  but  their  names.  For  exam- 
ple, we  say  a  man^  as  a  living  being,  is  of  the  male  sex  — 
and  not  male  gender ;  and  a  looman^  as  a  living  being,  is  of 
the  female  sex — not  female  gender;  while  the  word  "  man,'* 
as  a  mere  part  of  speech.  Is  said  to  be,  not  male,  but,  mas- 
inline  ;  and  the  word  "  woman,"  not  female,  h\xi  feminine. 

*'  In  English  grammar  sex  and  gender  are  confounded  :  yet  they  diifer 
widely.  Sex  is  a  natural  distinction ;  gender  a  grammatical  one.  Sex  ap- 
pertains only  to  living  things;  gender  to  the  names  of  all  things.  Sex  is 
limited  in  its  extent ;  gender  extends  to  all  classes  of  nouns.  Sex  is,  however, 
a  sure  sign  Ijy  which  the  gender  of  certain  nouns  becomes  known." — Colles/a 
Irish  Grammar,  p.  52. 
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This  becomes  very  plain  if  we  take  examples  from  other  languages  ; 
cldld,  as  a  human  being,  admits  of  sex  ;  yet  the  Greek  word  for  chil(^ 
/3p£^o?,  is  neuter  gender ;   in  like  manner  '^u^^iov ;  and  in  German,  doi 
kind-,  the  child  ;  das  pserd,  the  horse,  is  each  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Again,  sex  regards  only  things  that  have  life ;  gender 

extends  to  names  of  all  kinds,  as  well  to  those  that  do  not 

convey  the  idea  of  life,  as  to  those  that  do. 

In  the  next  Lesson  we  shall  see  that  nouns  have  gender,  though  the 
things  of  which  they  are  names  have  not  sex. 

In  Irish  there  are  only  two  genders — the  masculine  and 
feminine. 

Our  language  is,  in  this  respect,  quite  like  that  of  our 
neighbours  the  French,  which  has  only  two  genders,  pre* 
serving,  it  seems,  in  this  singular  feature,  a  trait  of  its  early 
Keltic  parentage. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  tw.o  great  classes — those  that 
convey  the  idea  of  life ;  and  those  that  do  not. 

Rule. — In  those  that  convey  the  idea  of  life,  the  gender 
of  the  noun  accords  with  the  sex  of  the  object ;  if  the  object 
is  male,  the  noun  is  masculine;  if  female,  the  noun  is 
feminine. 


MASCULINE  KOTJNS. 

Proper  Names. 

2lcu]l,  Achilles. 

^owrcii),  Augustine. 

2llirce|t,  and  i^lircmri,  Alexander. 

^Ac'^llireii,  MacAlister. 

2lor)o'-^r  {emj-as),  Angus,  ^neas. 
^Ac  ^ii5uir,  Mac  Guiness. 

CAOiri^^eir)  (from  CAoiib,  gentle ;  and 
56] r),  an  offspring,)  Kevin ; 
HAoti)  CAoti)-5eir},  Saint  Kevin  ; 
Latin,  Coemgenius.  From  the 
prefix,  cAc-\n),  gentle,  is  derived 
the  family  name  of  the 
O'Keetes ;  as,  SeATTjuf  O'CAOjri), 
James  O'Keefe. 

Co]\,xr)A]C,  Cormack ;  ?l)AcCofiiijAC, 
MacCormack. 

Names  peculiar  to  men. 

1.  ^IcAittj  father. 

2.  buACAll,  boy;  as,  buACAll  r^e, 

a  servant  boy. 

3.  t)obAc,  a  grown  boy,  a  clown. 
'5e}Mnv--^obAc,  a  lad ;  a  boy  not  fully 

grown, 


FEMININE  NOUNS. 

Proioer  Naraes. 
2lltT)il,  Amelia. 
2l]r)5eAl05,  Angelica;  from  Ai)5eAl, 

an  angel,  and  65,  young. 
?lnt}A,  Anne. 
bAtibA,  Barbara. 
C'^]z,  Kate. 
CaicIio,  Little  Kate. 
CArtxiTjA,  Catherine. 
lAf Aitttiot)A,  Lasarina ;  from  lAtA]nt 

a    flame,    redness,    blushing; 

and  i^fotjA,  of  wine. 
lutT,  Lucy. 
2f)Aible,  Mabel. 
Seilj&At),  {Shel-yawn)  Julia. 
5urArinA.  Susanna. 
UrjA,  Winefrid. 

Navies  peculiar  to  women. 

1.  2t)ACAitt,  mother. 

2.  CAjle,  a  woman ;  a  stout  country 

woman. 

3.  CaiIii),  a  girl;    cAjleAc,  an  old 

woman  ;  a  hag. 
'5cis]\]\-cA]\]n,  a  little  girl. 
5|oni^»'Ac,  a  grown  up  girl. 
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6.  t)eAttb-b|tACAjti,   (pr.    dherwrd- 
her)  a  brother. 

6.  ■peAit,  a  man. 

7.  ■Raic,  a  prince. 

8.  Ri5,  a  king. 


9.  'FeAti-5Aol  a  male  relative. 

10.  SOac,  a  son. 

Names  of  brutes. 

11.  bATt&All,  a  drake. 

12.  SeA|ttiAd,  a  young  colt ;  a  foal. 
t)fion;Ac,  a  colt. 

13.  Cap  All,  a  pack  horse,  a  hack; 

Gr.  y.a^aM<;  \  Latin,  cahallus, 
Sz'A]\,  a  horse. 

5eAtt|v£^r)>  a  horse;    from  the 
verb  5eA|i|tA&. 

14.  CoilleAc,  a  cock  (I  after  ]  is  li- 
quid, like  I  in  William);  as  if 
from  cojU,  watch,  attend  ;  and 
ceAc,  a  house ;  Latin,  gallus 

15.  CoUac,  a  boar. 

16.  FiAb,  a  stag,  a  hart. 

17.  3ao&aII,  a  gander. 

18.  ?f)ATtc,  an  ox  ;  &ATij,  a  steer. 

19.  Rcjce,  a  ram. 

20.  CAttb,  a  buU. 

Names  derived  from  offices  peculiar 
to  men. 

CeAt)\)W]'6e,    a    merchant  ;    Heb., 

keneyan,  a  merchant.  ; 

ClAbAjtte,   a  babbler  ;    from  ,^^'b, 

the  mouth  open.  .  >  • 

C^ucu]o^O||t,  creator ;  from  cnucuio, 

create  ;  root,  ctiuc,  form 
t3o|\TO]^,  a  porter,  a  doorkeeper  ; 

from  &0|tur,  a  door;  Gr.,  ^vpu^ 

thura,  a  door. 
I^lle,  a  poet. 
5AbAi&,  a  thief;  from  501&,  steal 

thou. 
?t)Ar)Ac,  a  monk. 
«l)A|tcAc,  a  rider ;  from  tijAtic,   an 


4.  0)5,  a  virgin ;  from  85,  young 
Aioririj   9-  maiden;    from  Ajr), 
suitable  for,  and  i:eA|t,  a  man. 

6.  t5eAtib-tiU|t,   (pr.  dhervhoor)  a 
sister. 

6.  l)eAt),  a  woman. 

7    beArj-fUic,  a  princess. 

8.  beAtj-ttjOQAf),  a  queen  ;  the  wif« 

of  a  king. 

R]5-beAt),  a  Sovereign  Queen 

9.  t)eAt)-5Aol,  a  female  relative. 

10.  1r)5eAi),  a  daughter. 

Names  of  brutes. 

11.  Iaca,  a  duck. 

12.  5eA|t|tAc-l:2ci|t,  a  filly. 
bfion)Ac-lA]|t,  a  filly. 

13.  lA||t,  a  mare* 


u 

CeAttc,  a  hen. 

15. 
16. 

C^;{vit),  a  sow. 

C|l]c,   a  hind,   a  roe; 

Greek. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 

3e,  goose. 
CoVfi'js'c,  heifer. 
Cao^a,  a  sheep. 
1)0,  a  cow. 

Names  derived  from  offices 
to  women. 

peculiar 

beAr)-Alc|tA,  a  nurse ;  from  beA<>,  ai 
woman  ;  (a  prefix  which,  when 
put  before  nouns,  denotes  an 
agent  of  the  female  sex  ;)  and 
AlcriA,  a  nurse  ;  which  is  itsell 
derived  from  Ajl,  support  thou. 

CoTt)U|xi*A,  a  neighbour,  is  feminine, 
because  it  is  derived  from  cori}, 
together,  and  unr^,  a  support, 
a  prop;  which  is  feminine. 
Neighbours,  according  to  oui 
Irish  notions,  ought  to  lend 
mutual  aid  to  each  other. 

PeA^trA,  f,  a  person,  is  feminine. 
As  it  is  a  word  that  can  b« 
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old  Keltic 
*' horse." 


word,    signifying 


applied  to  either  sex,  its  ter. 
mination  causes  it  to  be  classed 
with  those  that  are  feminine. 
C|tjAr)0]&,  Trinity,  is  a  feminine 
noun,  like  its  Latin  and  French 
equivalent,  Trinitas,  Trinite, 
on  account  of  the  termination 
of  the  word. 


VOCABULARY. 


Jl5AUAtb,  a  dialogue  ;  Gr.  ocyyiKXa^ 
aggeUo,  I  narrate.  ^SAlUrij 
0|rit)  A5urPACTtU)C,  the  dialogue 
of  Ossian  and  St  Patrick. 

2ll0tt),  a  name  ;  in  grammar,  the 
noun  ;  Latin,  nomen. 

?l|ctji5,  know  (thou)  ;  Ajcoj^ceAtt,  is 
known. 

2lTbA)l,  like  to  ;  from  which  is  de- 
rived TAfTMil ;  Latin,  similis. 

2lTblAi6,  adv.,  so;  in  that  manner; 
from  An)A]l ;  and  ui6,  way. 

t)eAi)&A,  feminine  ;  from  beAn,  a 
woman  ;  t>i),  coming  together, 
are  pronounced  like  rjO- 

iJejceAc,  a  beast,  a  brute  ;  from 
beic,  existence ;  or,  beAcui5, 
feed ;    (Heb.,   i*yn,    6e/ar,    a 

brute,  from  nya,  hahar,  to  de- 

vour.) 
beuTtlA.  (from  beul,  mouth ;  and 
tta6,  utter,)  a  language,  speech, 
dialect ;  Fr.,  parler  ;  Italian, 
parlare,  to  speak ;  5t)Ac-beu|i- 
lA,  the  common  (Irish)  lan- 
guage ;  beurilA  T)A  b-^|lleA6,  the 
language  of  the  poets.  In  mo- 
dern Irish,  beuj^lA.  means  the 
English  tongue,  and  in  this 
sense,  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  5AolAj5,  the  Irish  tongue, 
Gaelic  ;  as,  sao  beutiU,  5Ar) 
5AoIai5,  without  English  or 
Irish.  SACf,  Saxon  ;  placed 
before  the  word  beuttlA, 
defines  and  strengthens  its 
meaning ;  Sact -beufilA,  Saxon- 
tongue,  English;  Sneus-beutiU, 
Greek-tongue  ;  lv\]&in,  Latin  ; 
J=ttAif)cir,  French  ;  Sp'A]t)eAC, 
Spanish  ;  locAiUeAc,   Italian  ; 


y.lllATtjAnn'Ac,  German  ^  GAb- 
tiAc,  Hebrew;  Cujitcir,  Turkish. 

t>0|r)iOT)Tj,  adj.,  female;  from  beAij, 
a  woman  ;  and  50,  otispring. 

t)uAl3Ar,  duty ;  from  bUAl,  due,  in- 
herent right,  law. 

Co]cceAr),  common,  public. 

t>luc,  warp ;  from  blue,  thick,  close- 

CaUSa,  a  science  ;  from  eol,  as  if 
■eoluf,  knowledge,  and  U]6,  a 
way. 

VeA^6A,  masculine,  from  t^eAfi,  a 
man. 

V]o\\]\At),  a  male  j  from  T^eAit,  a  man, 
and  5;r). 

pO|iur,  easy  ;  Latin,  facile. 

5ne,  appearance,  distinction  ;  sex. 

5ttAn)Ti;eAtx,  grammar  ;  which,  like 
its  equivalent  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Latin, 
is   derived  from  the    Greek, 

InneAc,  woof. 

lorsi').  gender,  as  if  from  innir,  tell, 
and  sirj,  offspring,  generation  ; 
]reA|t-]r)r5"n-  masculine  gender; 
beAn-]nr5i  Hi  feminine  gender. 

leio,  read ;  Latin,  lerje. 

2T)eub,  size,  bulk,  number  ;  ca 
Ttjeuo,  how  many,  how  much ; 
CA  tyeuC)  inioin  Arji)  ?  how  many- 
genders  are  •♦•here  ? 

2l)lt)UoA6,  explanation,  a  note,  a 
comment  ;  from  n;]r),  fine ; 
it)]r)'5,  make  fine. 

"Heice,  thmgs  ;  the  plural  of  r)]6. 

V\\]on)''\\AqzA,  principal  parts  j  from 
ptx;on),  first,  principal  ;  and 
IXAOCA.  divisions,  parts  ;  \xo]tj^n), 
1  divide.  RAfjrjA,  also  means 
divisions. 
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Ssnio^j  write  ;Lat.,«m6^;  Welsh,    I  sol,  the   sun  ;  r«jl,  the  mer* 

ysgriveny.  I  tal  eye;  expectation. 

Sujl,  the  eye ;  ^o\\xXi  light  j  Latin,    I  Sz'At),  a  state, 

EXERCISE  XXVIII. 
A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TWO  STUDENTS. 

1.  %L  ?iUfC]tiT),  fiAjb  cu  A^s  fcojl,  At)  iu6?     2.   b]8eAf; 

t)^  xD^yt  \]on)  A  be^c  la  A^fi  bjc  o  i^cojl.     3.  M|  cojit  &o  ^eA|i 

65  A^ti  bic,  rTjA|i  cai|t-|*e,  A  be]c  la  o  ]*co|l  a5U|*  6  AT)r)  a 

cun)Af  A  be]c  Arjr).     4.   C^  ]*u]l  A5Arn  50  b-pujl  cu  A]3 

leigeAb  eAlA^An   ^|ib?     6.  SDA^fe,  t)^  b-puil]rn,  acc  AiiiAir} 

]Ab  yo  A   ca   cojcceAn,  rnAjt  ca  -f5|iiobA6,  lei5eA6,  c[tu|r)e- 

eolujf  A3uf  5|tAirt}ir)ei]i,  aV  i^ejce  be'i)  c-]*ArtiAil  ]-it),  n7A]i 

AOT)  le  ceAr)5A  SACi*-beu]ilA,  5]teii5-beu(tlA,  TitA^oc^f,  A5uf 

LAjb]rj.     6.  Ca  eoluf  A5Ab,  dac  b-pu|l,  at|x  p|tjon)-]iAr)CA|b 

3AC  beujilA  bjob  yo,  fe  |*ir),  ca  |:]0|*  A5Ab  Ai|t  a  ■fioir)l)eA& 

A3uf  A^jt  A  tt}iou3a6?    7.  Ca;  oift  if  -pofiuf  iAb  ro  aic- 

T)U5A&:  ca  T)AO|  |toiT)T)e  beujilA  aw;  A3uf  b|ob  ]*o  ca  bA 

|io|r)r) — At)   Air)rt)    (noun)   a3u|*  at)  b|tiACA||t   (verb) — rtjAfi 

im;eAC    A.^^uf    blue,    AI3    cu|t    3AC    con)ftA&    ai)1)   a    ce]lo 

(together)  ;    A3Uf  v]   'I    Ar)nf    t)a  ■itoiT)T)ib  e^Ie   acc   mA^i 

be]6eAb  bA^c  A3uf  -piintrt)  (as  it  were,  colour  and  form). 

8.  CiAT;r)0|*  A  ro-beit>eA&  pp|*  A3Ab  A^t '*  Aiom  ?"     9.   }f 

po|tuf  bo  &u]t)e  i^iof  A  bejc  a]|i  ;  out  A^i^rt)  3ac  \)}'6  b'  a  b-|:inl 

cttucu]3ce;  vioXe  'fi  b'  veibi|tl|i)r)cu]Tt)r)U3A6  ]f  "  Aii^rn"] ;  n^Aji 

cA|*bAT)Ab  (for  example) — Ainrnue  (names)  |:e<Nft  a5u|*  bAi)  ; 

n)A|i  ca  ^icu|l,  ^sujfCjr),  ^tlArc|t]i),  ^oojur,  no  CAorT)-3ejT5 

Co|ttt)AC,  OAmor),  ^irn^l,  ^iT)5eAlo3,  t)o  bA]tbA,  blAcr)Ai6 

150  Caic;  \)o  Afijp  A^i^rnrje  a  bA^weAf  (that  appertain  to)  Ig 

feAjtAjb  T)o  le  mDAjb,  cAob  a  T>buAl3ATr  t)o  cAob  a  t*cAb  ; 

T»7A|t  ca  AcAjji  A3Uf  rt7AcA]]t;  ri«]i  A5Uf  b|tacAi|t;  bo]t|*oi|i, 

|:|le,  TT)At)AC  ;  i)o  Ajt^mt^e  beAceAC,— CApAll,  lai]i,  ^eAjtAc, 

CA|tb ;  ADD  AOt)  ^ocAil,  A]i)rT)   3AC  T)]6  cttucui5J:e  t;o  le  '|i 

|:eib]Tt  bujijr)  cu|TT)r)ii3A6,  if  '*  A]i)rr}"  ].     10.  Ca  n^eub  lurSI^ 

ADD  ?     11.  M]  b-|^u]l  ACC  bA  iDrSP^j  t*e  ri^  V^^]^'\^XZ\^^ 

A3U]*  beAD-]Dr51T)e  j  '<^5"r  o  cajiIa,  dac  b-f u]l  o  DAbu|t  acc 

ba  31)6  bu^De,  fiitjODD  ^"S^X  boiDlt)D;  iDAjt  ad  3-ceAbDA  Df 

b-];uil  AT5  AiDn?n]b  acc  ba  lDr31P — peAji&A  A3Uf  beAD6A, 

12.  Oc,  ca  fjor  A3ArD  30  TDAic  DAc   b-|:u|l  acc  ba  iDr3li: 

puAift  CA]T;c]rDib  A]|t  r)A  lp-AinrDUJ^»  fo  a  cujiieAf  a  S-cjaI' 
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6ujr)T)  ve]te  beo  ;  acc  t)uo^lft  c|iAccn)uib  (we  treat)  A]]t 
rjeic^b  t)Ac  b-^u]l  beo,  c^^v  ao  cao|  a  n7-bei6  ifjof  asa^ot) 
^}]^  ^^V3^^  V^  b-Ajome 'r)UAi|t  t)i  b-^ujl  5T)6  a|3  ad  t?i&? 
13.  b6A|tp<vb  eolu]*  bu]c  Aijt  tit)  Ai)r)  aid  ejle,  t)]  b-|:uil  |:aiII 
A^Ati)  Ai)  -(uS.  14.  '^i)\)  An?  e]5io  le  ceAcc  be]8]it-fe  a5U|* 
n^e-j^e  a  5-cu]&eAcc,  Ajuf  h^]6  ASAi^r)  con)|tAb  Aifi  ai) 
f*5eul  ro.  15.  b-|&eA6  ye  Tt)A|t  ]*|r)  (let  it  be  so).  16.  ^cc, 
f  At)  (stay),  t)io]t  ir)T)fi5ir  bArn  |:ocAil  A^fi  at)  t)or  le  '|x  l^e^b^it 
bo  |:eA|t  05  eoluj*  fr^5A|l  50  |ie|6  ai|i  ^ac  bji^ACAit  a  caixIaj* 
A^fi,  4iVV  5-con)]iAb.  17.  Leii*  -(*]t)  (with  that,  withal)  bep 
Arr?  A5AiT)r)  A]|t,  uAijt  eile;  i^i'l  At)oif  ^a]11  asah).  Jp  ejsitj 
bAii?-f  A  ]rt)ie^cz ;  c^  ad  CI05  '5  a  bu^lAb. 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON. 

In  ascertaining  the  gender  of  nouns  which  are  names 
common  to  males  and  females,  and  of  those  which  are  names 
of  inanimate  objects,  the  entire  difficulty  relative  to  gender 
in  Irish  rests.  Inanimate  objects  have  no  sex,  and  therefore, 
their  names  in  English  have  no  gender.  But  in  all  languages, 
except  English,  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  have  a  gen- 
der— masculine  or  feminine — which  is  known  from,  and 
regulated  by,  the  termination  of  the  noun.  The  gender, 
in  Irish  nouns,  is  known  by  the  same  universal  guide. 
These  terminations,  therefore,  which  point  out  one  class  of 
nouns  as  feminine,  and  another  class  as  masculine,  shall  be 
shown  in  the  following  Rules, 

Obs. — The  learner  should  know  that  the  vowels  in  Irish 
are  divided  into  two  classes  (See  First  Lesson,  Obs.  2,  page 
3),  called  broad  and  slender.  The  broad  vowels,  a,  o,  u, 
are  pronounced  not  only  full  and  open,  but  they  impart  to 
the  consonants  near  which  they  are  placed  a  broad  sound. 
On  the  other  hand  the  slender  vowels,  e,  ],  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  notation  shown  in  Lesson  the  First,  impart 
to  the  consonants  in  union  with  which  they  happen  to  be 
pronounced,  a  slender,  liquid  sound.  Not  only  do  the 
vowels  in  this  way  affect  the  consonants  in  unison  with 
which  they  are  sounded,  but  they  carry  their  assimilating 
influence  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  syllable,  so  as  to 
cause  the  first  vowel  in  the  adjoining  syDable  to  be  of  the 
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same  class  (broad  or  slender,)  as  the  final  vowel  in  the  pre- 
ceding syllable.* 

This  distinction  of  vowels  into  broad  and  slender — leAc^l)  A5UT  caoI— . 
has  never,  though  resting  on  the  first  principles  of  melody  and  euphony- 
been  philosophically  treated,  nay,  even  noticed  by  English  philologists. 
Yet  its  use  is  not  foreign  to  the  Saxon  tongue ;  for,  c,  and  g,  before  the 
broad  vowels,  a,  o,  u,  are  pronounced— c,  like  k ;  and  g,  like  g  hard  ; 
a,  o,  u, 

as,  0,         cat;        cow;       cud; 
,,    g,     garden;   gone;       gun; 

while  before  the  vowels  e,  e,  called  slender,  the  same  codsonants  are  pro- 
nounced soft : 

e,  i, 

cent ;  cider ; 

ginG'ER. 

Rules  for  knowing  the  gender   of  those  Irish  nouns, 
which  are  names  of  inanimate  objects. 

[The  exceptions  are  in  the  opposite  column.] 

FEMINTNE  NOUNS. 

Exception  1. — All  derivative  ab- 
stract nouns  that  end  in  acc 
(or  AC&) ;  as,  ceAnrAcc,  mild- 
ness ;     from    ceAor^,    mild  ; 


MASCULINE   NOUNS. 

Rule  1 . — All  noims  generally,  whe- 
ther primitive,  or  derivative, 
that  end  in  a  single  or  double 
consonant,  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  three 
broad  vowels — a,  o,  u — are 
masculine  ;  as,  t*^c,  a  sack  ; 
ba&,  a  boat ;  loc,  a  lough  ;  ICib, 
a  button  ;  ^rob,  a  sod ;  rjof,  a 
manner  ;  ci'iit,  a  tower  ;  CA|xb, 
a  chariot,  a  coach,  a  litter,  a 
basket  ;  roo^^rj  happiness, 
prosperity  ;  &or)Ar,  ill-luck, 
misery  ;  derived  from  the  adj, 
fooA,  happy,  prosperous ;  &or)A, 
unhappy,  bad,  evil. 


Rule  2. — All  verbal  nouns  ending 
in  UoAb,  a6,  eA6,  or  with  any 
of  the  broad  vowels  imme- 
diately preceding  the  final  con- 
sonant or  consonants ;  as,  beAo- 
r)U5AD,  blessing  ;  5tt2CDU5v\6, 
loving  ;  mioad,  shutting  ;  vl* 
fjeAo,  stretching. 


t3'ak\)-s'cz,  boldness  ;  from  barjA, 
bold ;  iiJilTeAcc,  sweetness  ; 
from  n)]lir,  sweet ;  (root,  ti)|1  ;) 
tAO|tfAcc,  freedom ;  from  r-Aoit, 
free  ;  txiQeAcc,  a  kingdom. 

Exception  2. — Diminutives  ending 
in  65  (yoimg)  ;  as,  C|v\ti05>  a 
chafer  ;  0|t&05,  a  thumb. 

Exception  3 Some  words  of  one 

syllable,  a  knowledge  of  which 
can  only  by  study  be  ac- 
quired ;  as,  STilArj,  the  sim  ; 
cox,  a  foot ;  Un),  a  hand  ;  n^Aii?, 
heaven  ;  piAr),  pain  ;  rtjAb,  a 
mountain  ;  r|\ev\b,  a  tribe. 

Exception — Verbal  nouns  ending 
with  a  slender  termination  ; 
as,  ^uAfSAjlc,  redemption  ; 
^reicrinr,  vision,  sight  ;  are 
feminine. 


The  learned  reader  who  wishes  to  see  more  on  this  subject  of  vowel 
assimilation,  will  find  it  well  treated  in  the  Atlantis,  Vol.  L  p.  77,  in  an 
article,  Injluence  of  Physical  Causes  on  Languages^  Mythology^  t&c,  by 
W.  K.  SuUivau 
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[The  exceptions  are  in  the  opposite  column.] 


MASCULINE  NOUNS. 

Exception  1  to  Rule  3. — Nouns 
ending  in  6i|t,  Ajtie,  ai6,  ui6, 
A]6e,  which,  although  conunon 
to  males  and  females,  im- 
ply oflSces  peculiar  to  men 
(See  last  Lesson). 

Exception  2. — Diminutives  ending 
in  in  are  of  that  gender  to 
which  the  nouns  from  which 
they  are  formed  belong ;  as, 
crjojqt),  m.,  a  little  hill ;  from 
ci)oc,  m.,  and  Cf)ocAnif)>  a-  very 
little  hill ;  from  cnocA'n,  a  hil- 
lock; IcAbAttio,  m.  a  little  book, 
a  pamphlet;  from  leAbAji,  m, 
a  book. 

Exception    to     Rule     4 Nouns 

derived  from  adjectives  in 
the  nominafive  case,  are  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  according 
to  the  termination  ;  if  the  end- 
ing is  broad,  the  noun  is  mas- 
culine ;  if  slender,  it  is  femi- 
nine ;  as,  Ar)  c-olc,  m.  evil ;  At) 
c-rwAittc,  /. ,  the  sweet ;  yy 
beA5  e]bitt  Arj  c-olc  A'r  Arj  ttjaic, 
little  (difference)  exists  be- 
tween the  good  and  bad ;  ttjAjC 
is/ewt.  according  to  Ride  3. 


UAirle, 
noble. 
VOCABULARY. 
Attached    (fond    of),    cuii^atjac 
attachment,  affection,  cunjAn 


FEMININE  NOUNS. 

Rule  3. — All  nouns  generally,  whe- 
ther primitive  or  derivative, 
that  end  in  a  single  or  double 
consonant,  preceded  immedi- 
ately by  one  of  the  two  slender 
vowels  e  or  i,  are  feminine  ;  as, 
cftt,  a  country  ;  onoitt.  honour  : 
UAitt,  an  hour  ;  ua]U,  howling  • 
lATAifi,  a  flame  ;  from  lAf,  ig- 
nite ;  co]f-ceinj,  a  footste*^ 


Rule  4 — Abstract  nouns  formed" 
from  the  possessive  case  singu- 
lar/cmim'we  of  adjectives,  are, 
like  the  stock  from  which  they 
spring,  of  the  feminine  gender; 
as,  Aline,  beauty  ;  from  Ailr)<3, 
for  Aluine,  more  beautiful  ; 
poss.  case,  sing,  fern  ,  of  Aluio. 
beautiful ;  A]ttt>e,  height ;  from 
AiTtbe,  more  high,  poss.  case, 
Ping  fern.,  of  atid,  high ;  bione, 
melody,  sweetness  of  sound  ; 
from  birjr),  melodious ;  fy\oT 
binn©)  more  melodious  ;  ^mo^i 
fairness;  from  ^lor),  fair;  5|le, 
whiteness,  from  seAl,  white : 
nobility  ;  from  uataI 


from  coTi),  CO,  together ;  Latin, 
cum^  with ;  and  rpeif),  mind. 
Architect,  Att&-clocAiTie  ;  t^oft- 
ceAC  ;  from  tAo^i  and  ceAC,  a 
house ;  Sao|i,  free,  cheap  ;  one 
following  the  liberal  arts,  as 
opposed  to  (SAOtt)  the  state  of 
ft  bond-man.  Its  secondary 
meaning  implies,  one  following 
any  trade  or  profession  ;  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  much  used 
as  a  prefix.  Example  :  SAOtt- 
ATi)uift,  a  joiner  ;  r'*o|X-cloice, 
a  mason  ;  rAori-cttAt),  a  carpen- 
ter ;  rAO|t-cAlri)Ar),  a  husband- 


man; fAOfi-tepil,  a  shipwright. 
From  t^c>ti,  is  derived  a  great 
number  of  words  of  which  it 
may  be  well  to  instance  a  few : 
tAOitie,  a  holiday — a  day  when 
one  is  free  from  servile  work  ; 
fAoitire,  /,  freedom,  cheap- 
ness, immunity ;  fAOfif acc,  / , 
the  state  of  being  free,  cheap, 
&c.  ;  TAO|tri,  a  handicraft  ; 
f AOttfAC,  a  freeman  ;  T'Aoti- 
reACc,/.,  the  act  of  working 
at  any  trade,  particularly  that 
of  carpenter ;  tAoitcUaAb,  m., 
labouring ;  t*^0T^'^ui6e,  a  Uv- 
bourer  ;  f  AOtvcACAb,  m.,  toil, 
tiiiaji©. 
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Carry,  l)ArinAi6  ;  Castlebar,  Cuir- 

t/iiarity,  cA\vxx)iAcc,  f.;  from  catia, 
a  friend  ;  they  are  on  very 
friendly  relations  with  each 
other,  cAjft  AocAticAOAC  le  ce|le. 
Commvinion,  cunM  ^]n,  f-;  from  cou), 
and  Aon,  one  •,  miited  in  one  ; 
the  Holy  Communion,  Arj 
t^Aoit)  CoiT)Aoit)eAC,  (the  Blessed 
Sacrament). 
City,  CACA||t,  f. ;  metropolis,  ix]\b- 
CACAitt,  f.;  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland,  li\\\b  cacai|x  t)A  h- 
GiiaeAi). 
Christmas,  'Ho&Iac,  m. ;  from  Latin, 
natalis,  birth  ;  French,  noel  ; 
'  t'  is  changed  into  '  &,'  a  letter 
of  the  same  organ  ;  '  is,'  into 
'AC,'  the  ending  peculiar  to 
such  nouns. 
Estate,  inheritance,  t)urcA]8 ;  native 
land,  c]rt  buccA]!*,  ie.,  the  land 
of  one's  inheritance. 
Foreign,  coi5C|\ioc,  from  coi5  ;  as  if 
C05A6,  war ;  and  c\\.-\oc  coun- 
try— a  stranger  ;  one  of  a  hos- 
tile covmtry.  Others  may  be 
inclined  to  derive  it  from 
cu]5e,  a  province,  as  one  of 
the  live  divisions  of  ancient 
Ireland;  and  c|iic.  The  for- 
mer appears  the  truer,  and 
therefore  better. 
Fetid,  btieut). 

Go,  Irr.  verb,  cei5  (go  thou) ;  feul, 
to  go;  A15  bul,  going;  cUAjb, 
went ;  ftAc^At),  I  shall  go. 
Holy  Land,    cAlAti)    qMnKA,   pos. 

case,  caUimt)  ;  Lat.  tellus. 
Horseback,  A5  v)A]\cwi'^ejscz  ;  from 
n)Aftc,  an  old  Irish  word  for 
horse. 
I  intend  ;  I  purpose ;  I  am  resolved; 
CA  ttur)  A5An) ;  or  CA  &uil  A5AT1; ; 
fvut),  a  resolution,  a  mystery ; 
&U1I,  wish,  desire. 
Kent,  CeAr)C]tx,  f.;  from  cCAi),  head, 

and  ci|\  ;  Latin,  Cantium. 
London.  lo]r)5t)]on,  m.;  from  lot}5,  a 
ship  ;  and  t>ior),  a  hivrbour  ;  a 
place  of  shelter.— Dr.  O'B. 
Manchester,  '^a%i)Aco^\),  the  plain 
of  heroes,     its  Latin  uauie  is 


Mancuniu7}„ ;  formed  from 
TT)A5  {)A  'fi-cox)X)  ;  or  from  n)A, 
At)  cuir)5,  the  field  of  bondage ; 
Whittaker  says  its  British 
name  is  Mancenium ;  which 
favours  the  former  derivatiou, 
'•  the  plain  of  heroes  ;"  or  the 
following,  ti)Aq  ai)  cAOit)e,  "  the 
plain  of  mourning,"  He  calls  it 
*'  the  place  of  tents,"  which  is 
incorrect  ;  for,  firstly,  w)A%  is 
not  a  place,  but  a  plain  ;  and 
scene,  a  tent,  is  Greek,  and 
not  British  nor  Keltic. 

Note — In  modern  Irish  it  would 
be  better  to  udopt  the  names 
by  which  this  and  other  Eng- 
lish towns  are  familiarly 
known,  than  endeavour  tc 
rtvive  those  that  are  now 
obsolete.  Hence  2f)Ar}cerceTi, 
(from  the  British  tt)A5,  a  plain, 
and  the  Saxon,  Ctttder,  ol 
camps),  would  not  be  incorrect 
Irish. 

Mansion,  AttAf,  m.,  a  place;  Welsh, 
aros ;  A^ArAc,  full  of  dwell- 
ings, habitable. 

Probable,  &oi5ceAc;  from  bo^, 
fancy  ;  hope  ;  boisceAc,  hope- 
ful ;  ir  bo,5r5,  must  probable. 

Parliament, veir,  f.  -Cpr.  ftalc).  as  the 
Parliament  of  Tara,  every  third 
year,  ^eit  CeAti;fiAc  5AC  c^ieAr 
bliA5Ai)  ;— ^eir  Saci-ai),  tha 
Parliament  of  England. 

Promised,  ^eAllcv . 

Biver,  Ari)uir),  /.,  (pr.  awan)  ;  a 
word  that  isfoimd  compounded 
in  the  names  of  many  places, 
as  well  on  the  Continent,  as  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land Example — Rhine,  |tro- 
AtT)AT),  the  king  of  rivers  ; 
Khone,  T^o-A''^'^n,  the  rapid 
river  ;  Garonne,  T^Anb-AojAn, 
the  rough  river :  Seine,  reAC- 
Aii)Ain,  the  separating  river  ; 
the  four  Avons,  in  England, 
are  derived  from  AiijAn,  river  ^ 
the  Shannon  in  Ireland,  from 
teAO,  old,  and  AfijArj,  river ; 
Latin,  amnis ;  Welsh  avou 
Armoric,  aun. 
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Sir,  cioeAti^A ;  tao]  ;  feuio©  hataX  ; 
and  as  a  title  of  hcnoiir,  ni'^ine 
(knight).  Ci5eAtir)«^  literally 
means  "  Lord,"  same  as  the 
Greek  term  Kv^io?,  Kurios, 
the  Latin  Dominiis,  or  the 
German  Herr.  Hern  :  now 
Kurios,  or  Dominus,  are  the 
only  words,  one  in  Greek  and 
the  other  in  Latin,  for  the  term 
Sir,  and  though  they  signify 
'*  Lord,"  as  fully  as  does  the 
Irish  word  Ci^eAtin^^  yet  by 
usage  they  answer  quite  natu- 
rally the  purposes  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  "  Sir,"  So  does 
"Herr"  in  German.  And  in 
truth  what  is  "  Sir,"  but  an- 
other name  for  Sire  or  Lord  ? 
Why,  then,  should  there  be 
any  difficidty  in  adopting  the 
word.  ci^eAnoA,  in  Irish,  for 
the  same  polite  use  for  which 
the  word  "  Sir,"  in  English,  is 
very  naturally  employed.  The 
word  TA],  or  rAO|,  a  man  of 
letters,  is  also  sometimes  used 
in  Irish  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  English  term  "  Sir  " 
So  is  the  word  bune  UAfAil, 

EXERCISE  XXIX. 
1.  You  are  welcome,  Charles,  (ceub  mile  v^l^ce  jton^Ar, 
A  Sb^<\ril«irO  ^ow  ^^®  you?  2.  I  am  well,  thank  you. 
o.  I  am  glad,  really,  to  see  you  in  good  health,  (ra  bftojb 
oiirt)  50  beiriiir)  50  b-i^ujl  cii  a  f^l^ioce  n)A]f:).  4.  How  have 
you  travelled  (ft|r)i)e  cu  <vifb(|a)  to-day — was  it  on  horse- 
back (<\|5  TTxvjtciiijeAcc),  or  on  foot  (no,  A^ft  co|f)?  5.  I 
travelled  in  the  old  style  (aiji  <m)  c-pe<xT)  5r)^r)»  on  foot. 
6.  How  are  all  your  friends  at  home,  your  father  and 
mother,  your  brother  John,  and  your  sister  Julia,  and  your 
cousin  James  Johnson  (W^cSe<\-^x]v)?  7.  They  are  all 
well,  thanks  to  God  (cA]b  u]le  a  rl^mre  rrxvjr,  biii6eACAr 
bo  ObiA).  8.  How  is  your  brother  Andrew,  is  he  well  ? 
9.  I  do  not  know  how  he  is  at  present  (dj  H  i^jof  <v;^An7 
ciAr)i)or  d  b-piql  i*e  ^\)0]y),  for  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
these  three  months  (le  [with,  during]  c|ti  iv))»  10.  I 
wonder  at  that  (cv\  ^oi;5J)a  leenna]  o]irv  f ^o]  y]v),  because 


gentleman.  Let  the  learner, 
then,  select  whichever  he 
pleases.  Sao]  is  short  and 
simple,  and,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  answer  very 
well  all  the  ends  of  modern 
etiquette.  pJeAtioA  is,  per- 
haps, the  fittest  word,  as  it 
has  analogy  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages to  support  its  use  in 
ours  ;  and  if  our  tongue  be- 
came common,  this  would  ap- 
pear very  soon  a  natural  and 
a  very  correct  form  of  ad 
dress 

Stephen,  ScepAr)  ;  W^c-ScepA^n, 
Fitzstephens  ;  Stephenson ; 
"NAori}  ScepAf),  St.  Stephen. 

Thames,  rAn)-uir5,  f.,  from  rAti), 
still,  sluggish,  placid ;  and 
mrse,  water.  From  this  latter 
are  derived  the  word  whiskey; 
and  those  names  of  English, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch  rivers  and 
towns  that  have  the  prefix  esk, 
axe,  exe,  ox,  usk,  ax  ;  as  Hex- 
ham, the  town  or  hamlet  on 
the  water ;  Oxford  is  Ofj^ojab, 
ie., —  IFaterford, — O'Brien. 
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he  was  so  fond  of  you,  and  so  much  attached  (curt)AT)Ac)  to 
his  relatives,  that  I  thought  (5u|t  fAO]l  T»)e)  he  would  not 
allow  one  month  even  (t^^c  le]5fA6  I'e  aoi)  h)^  AtiiAir))  tc 
pass  by  (cajic)  without  writing  to  you,  or  to  your  father 
or  mother.  11.  It  is  true  he  was  always  kind  and  afiec- 
tionate,  and  very  good  to  me :  I  cannot  account  for  this 
silence  {c^^^ny  t)^  c^5  \]oxr)-V^  ^ox)  }:^t  a  c<\b<vjpc  A^jt  at)  yoyty 
yo),  any  other  way,  than  by  supposing  what  is  truly  said  of 
many  others,  is  true  of  him  also,  (acc  ArbA^t)  50  b-fujl  at) 
t)i6  A  &ubtt<\&  Aiji  njofi^i)  ejle,  ^|Oft  A]|i-fAr)  n^Afi  a>)  5- 
ceA&nA)  ;  "  out  of  sight  out  of  mind"  (a|*  AtiiAtic  a|*  cu]n)])e). 
12.  Where  was  he  when  you  heard  from  him  on  the  last 
occasion?  (Ca  At)  ^jc  a  jtAib  fe,  'r)  uAi|t  bo  cu<\lAif  uA]6e 
(ooy-a)  At)  ATT)  &ei5^oi)oc?)  13.  He  w^as  in  London  ;  and  he 
said  that  he  intended  to  go  to  France,  thence  along  to  the 
Rhine  ;  to  cross  the  Alps,  (t)A  b-^llp)  and  visit  Italy. 
14.  Oh!  I  see;  It  is  very  probable  (Ye  1|*  feoi5c|5)  that  he 
is  at  present  taking  his  intended  tour  (A15  &6At)A6  An  Air- 
bl|t  A]tt  A  lAbA]|t  x^)  through  Europe;  he  may  go  to  the 
Holy  Land,  for  one  is  not  learned  till  he  go  to  foreign 
lands  (t)]  TDuince  50  co|5C|t]oc).  15.  No,  he  does  not,  for 
he  promised  to  be  home  at  Christmas,  (bo  scaU  re  'be|c 
]*-Ar)  TD-b<\ile  A15  AT)  Mo&Iac).  16.  Have  you  (cur<\)  ever 
travelled  far  beyond  your  native  country  ?  17.  I  never 
went  (r)io|i  ciia|6  rt)6  a  ti^JtTT)  cAjt)  further  than  London  and 
Kent.  I  left  London,  and  the  banks  of  that  sluggish,  fetid 
river,  the  Thames,  a  year  ago.-  18.  Have  you  been  at  the 
new  Parliament  House  (ceAC  t)ua6  t)A  ^e^|*e)  ?  19.  Yes; 
I  have  been  at  the  Parliament  House — as  well  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  the  House  of  Commons  (a  ceAC  t)A  &-Ci5e<\|i- 
v^]6  A5ur  A  ceAc  t)A  5-coicceAr)).  20.  Is  not  the  new 
House  a  grand  building,  w^ell  worthy  of  Sir  Charles  Barry 
the  architect,  and  of  the  age  in  which  we  live?  (Mac 
TDAjfeAC  At)  CAttT)  oiofie  ceAC  t)ua6  t)A  Teipe, — obAjft  fim;- 
CAC  v]  fe  ATT)Ain  bo  '0  n^biite  S^AjtlAf  a  bbA|i|tA^6  a  curt) 
e,  Acc  bo  't)  aoii*  Ann  a  b-pujltnib?)  21.  Were  you  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall?  22.  I  was;  it  is  superb.  23.  By  what  route 
did  you  return  from  London?  24.  I  made  Manchester 
my  way ;  for  I  intended  to  see  some  fiiends  of  mine  wh 
resided  there,  and  who  have  always  been  friendly-dispcse 
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towards  my  father's  family  (a  h]  a  5-corT)rm]6  Ar)-cA|tAr)f  ac 
le  TDuiocifi  m'  ACAii).  25,  I  suppose  you  are  quite  well 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  every  leading  town  in 
England  ?  26.  Indeed,  no  ;  I  assure  you  I  have  never 
lel't  my  own  country  save  once;  I  am  fond  of  (ca  3|tA6 
A^Arr?  A]|t)  her  fields  (a  5o^|ic^b),  and  plains  (rr)A5Aib),  her 
glens  (a  jleADCAtb),  her  lakes,  and  her  mountains  (a  x\]Ab- 
cAjb);  give  me  a  vale  in  the  sunny  south,  with  a  neat 
mansion,  and  I  care  not  for  the  gold  and  wealth  of  London 
(cAbA^n  bAtt)  ciimAft  A  ^lumAjT)  ce]c  A5Uf  x)']i  b|oi)9  asah) 
A||a  oji  A5U|-  Tt)AOi)  Lo]i?5t>ii)). 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON. 

For  the  learner's  sake  we  endeavoured,  and  have  done 
so  with  some  success,  to  write  all  the  Exercises  hitherto 
given  in  our  Lessons  without  introducing  an  element 
which,  like  aspiration,  is  so  peculiar  to  Irish,  that  it  may 
well  be  deemed  essential  to  it. 

This  element,  though,  in  its  present  form,  peculiar  to 
Gaelic  alone,  is  not  foreign  to  other  languages.  The 
learned  who  write  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue,  say  that 
Gaelic,  in  the  phonetic  laws  that  regulate  its  consonantal 
changes,  is  analogous  to  those  of  Shandi,  or  conjunction, 
by  which  consonants  at  the  end,  and  sometimes  at  the  be 
Spinning,  of  words  in  that  language,  have  their  sounds  sup- 
pressed for  those  of  cognate  letters.  In  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  this  change  of  consonants  is  chiefly  confined  to 
words  united  by  composition,  and  is  seldom  observed  in 
words  that  remain  distinct,  or  form  the  constituent  parts  of 
sentences. 

This  quality  of  w^liich  we  are  treating,  so  peculiar  to 
Irish,  is  called  Eclipsis  ;  and  consists  in  the  suppression, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  the  sound  of  the  initial 
mute  consonant  for  that  of  another  cognate,  or  homorganic 
letter,  which,  in  the  written  language,  is  inserted  immedi- 
ately before  the  initial  whose  sound  is  to  be  passed  over. 

The  cu'cumstances  under  which  this  suppression  of  the 
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sound  of  the  initial  letter  takes  place,  shall,  in  coming  Les- 
sons, be  pointed  out. 

It  will  aid  the  learner  considerably  to  see  at  one  view 
those  consonants  that  are  homorganic,  or  pronounced  by 
the  same  organ;  and  it  will  afterwards  be  seen,  if  a  mute 
consonant  is  eclipsed  by  no  other  than  by  an  homorganic  let 
ter  of  a  more  mellow  sound,  that  eclipsis  in  Gaelic  is  founded 
on  those  laws  by  which  euphony,  or  the  facility  of  utter- 
ance, is  regulated. 

The  organs  which  chiefly  aid  in  producing  articulate 
sounds,  are  the  lips,  tongue,  teeth,  palate,  and  in  those 
languages  that  require  a  strong  guttural  enunciation,  as 
Hebrew,  German,  Spanish,  Irish — the  throat.  Those  let- 
ters are  homorganic  that  are  articulated  by  the  same 
organ;  as,  b,  ^,  rp,  p;  b  or  bb,  (^•e.,  v,  or  w,)  nj,  or  rnht 
(i.e.,  V,  or  w,)  pb,  or  p,  (i.e.,  1),  which  are  called  labial  or 
lip-letters  ; — c,  (i.e.,  k),  5,  c  or  cb,  5  or  5b,  are  palatal  in 
English ;  in  Irish  guttural,  or  glottal.  See  the  annexed 
Table. 


Labial. 

Dental. 

Palatal. 

Sibilants 

r 

Aspirants     ... 

r,  V  (10 

fOO 

... 

^^9uM^}zii 

rt)  ri) 

I 

Guttural 

'soft, 
hard. 

b 

& 

5 

? 

c 

c 

Mutes  <i 

soft. 

b  (i.e.  V  or  w) 

s(i/) 

ii(ghEn.oYy) 

hard, 

p (ph  or  /) 

i{h) 

c.  (xchi  Gr.  or 

^ 

c  in  oc.) 

"  The  letters  in  the  same  horizontal  line  are  homogeneous ;  those  iu  a 
perpendicular  line  homorganic."- ,4 ^/aw^w,  Vol.1,  p   64, 

The  Iwmorganic  are  those  pronoimced  by  the  same  organ  of  articula- 
tion, as,  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  palate ;  the  homogeneous  are  those  formed 
by  the  same  kmd  of  action,  or  which  spring  from  a  kindred  agency. 
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TABLE  OF  ECLIPSES  IN  IRISH, 


b     (a    soft 
mute) 
Labials  ■{  y:  (asp.hard) 


\        mute^ 
}  y:  (asp.ha] 

^  p  (hard) 

(c  (hard) 
(5  (soft) 


Gutlurah 


r  b  (soft) 
(_  r  (sibilant) 


Is  eclipsed  by 


Tt)  (a  liquid,  nasal) 

b  (an  asp.  mute, 

soft) 
b  (soft) 

5  (soft) 

tj  (liquid,  nasal) 

T)  (liquid,  naSal) 

6  (soft) 

c  (a  mute) 


As, 


Pronounced 

as  if 

written. 


ATI     TT)-botib,     our  Aji  Ti)0|xb. 

table.  I 

Atx  b-^riof),  our  wine  Ap,  b]o{j. 

A|t  b-p]AT),  our  pain  Ajt  b]An. 

Ati     5-cAtvA,      our  ATI  5ATIA. 

friend. 

ATt  T)5ul,  our  crying  a\\  r)5ul. 

Aft  n-t^iA,  our  God  I  Ajt  tiia. 

ATI  b-c]ri,  our  coun-l  ati  b]Tt. 

try. 

An  c-rlAc,  the  rod.  An  cUc. 


From  the  examples  in  the  third  column  the  learner 
perceives  that  the  sound  of  the  initial  consonant  is  sup- 
pressed, and  that  of  the  prefixed  cognate  sounded  instead. 

Initial  5,  however,  when  eclipsed  by  i),  has  its  sound  not 
suppressed,  but  blending  with  that  of  n,  forms  one  new  sound 
— viz. ,  175,  nasal ;  and  for  this  reason  there  is  no  hyphen 
mark  denoting  eclipsis  placed  between  n  and  5,  "  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,"  says  a  distinguished  modern  scholar, 
"  that  certain  articulate  sounds  are  found  in  one  language, 
or  group  of  languages,  which  may  be  wanting  in  another." 
The  sound  of  r)5,  nasal,  is  not  found  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word  in  the  EngUsh  language ;  it  is  found,  however,  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  words  of  Saxon  origin ;  as,  *'  mingling," 
"bungling,"  "  wrangling,"  or  oi' im,  i?i,  en,  em,  in  French. 

The  sound  1)5  should  be  distinguished  from  that  of  517 
— the  latter  is  pronoimced  by  introducing  between  the 
sounds  of  5  and  x)  a  slight  vowel-sound ;  as,  jt^e,  appear- 
ance, sex;  as  if  gine  (i,  very  short) ;  so  51)10^,  an  act;  as 
if  511)100).  In  like  manner  cvi  as,  ci)oc — pronounced  as 
kinockf  a  hill. 
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YOCABUI^KY. 


ZLn)<\c,  out ;  as  ce!o  atdac,  go  out. 

5flnjU|o,  without,  outside ;  as  c!x  nje 
An)uy5,  I  am  without. 

bor,  TO.,  a  tabernacle,  a  tent,  a  cot. 
Hebrew,  na,  66^^,  a  house  ;  as, 
Beth-el,  the  house  of  God  ;  the 
name  Jacob  called  Luz,  af- 
ter the  \dsion  in  which  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him,  on  his 
going  to  and  returning  from 
Padan  Aram.  Beth-lehem,  the 
house  of  bread. 

bocAr),  m.,  a  cot,  a  cabin. 

C]Cif)Ar,  m.f  calmness;  from  qun, 
calm. 

CluAt),  TO.,  a  retreat,  a  sequestered 
spot ;  a  plain  or  lawn  between 
two  woods.  To  quiet  retreats 
of  this  kind  the  early  Irish 
Saints,  like  St.  Finian  at  Clo- 
nard,  (from  cluAt),  and  iX]\b, 
high)  ;  St.  Brendan,  at  Clon- 
fert,  (from  cIuah,  and  v^Atic,  a 
wonderful  act,  a  miracle)  ;  St. 
Jarlath,  at  Cluanfoish,  (from 
cluAr),  and  ^oir,  the  possessive 
case  of  t^or,  rest,  a  settled 
abode) ;  retired  to  devote 
themselves  to  prayer,  contem- 
plation, and  study.  On  this 
account  we  meet  with  many 
names  of  places  in  Ireland 
commencing  with  Cluan  or 
Clon. 

Crjoc,  TO,,  a  hill.  Anglicised,  knock, 
in  Irish  topograjjliical  names. 

Cuiti^m?  /•  J  a  valley,  a  flat  between 
elevated  ridges  or  continuous 
heights.  Cuin)i|t  t)a  r|t]  t)-uir^e, 
the  valley  of  the  three  waters, 
where  the  Suir,  Nore,  and 
Barrow  meet.  Hence  the 
names  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  CumberlsLiid  and  Wales,  the 
Cameri,  Cumbri.  or  Cimbn. 


t)QAn,  do;  act ;  v.  tV.  ;  per/*,TtinneAr  ; 
Jut.  bCAntrAS  ;  Inf.  ^caoad. 

^•^Oi  get ;  V.  ir.,  j)erf.  ^uAjiAf  ;  fiU. 
SeAt^TAb  ;  Inf.  ^ajAjl. 

Pcfr),  self ;  as  Ti)e-fe]f),  myself ;  own; 
as,  A|t  b-cjn  ve]r),  oui-  own  coun- 
try. 

V-ox)r),  m..  desire,  delight,  pleasure; 
the  air  of  a  song ;  a  tune. 

3eAll,  m ,  a  promise,  a  pledge ; 
TtjAjt,  as ;  placed  before,  gives 
the  word  an  adverbial  mean- 
ing ;.  as,  Ti)A|t  o^aU,  on  account 
of ;  because  of. 

3eAll,  v.,  to  promise. 

5leAr),  TO.,  a  glen,  a  vale. 

SI)Aor),  TO.,  (pr.  as  if  mween)  wealth, 
substance;  biorrjAoir), /.,  (from 
&j,  wanting,  and  njAojr)),  vanity; 
idleness. 

SHjAo,  m.,  (pr.  meean)  desire  ;  At)- 
TT)Ain,  inordinate  desire  ;  yAO] 
Ar)tbiAr),  under  the  mfluence  of 
inordinate  desire. 

SOuUac,  m.,  the  summit;  the  top 
part ;  as,  ttjuUac  crjoic,  the  top 
of  a  hill;  n)ullAC  bo  qrjt),  the 
top  of  your  head. 

Re]6,  ready  ;  ttei6eACc,  /.,  readi- 
ness. 

KeileA5,  m. ,  a  churchyard. 

5eAcc-TtjAir),/.,  a  week ;  from  r^Acr, 
seven,  and  ujAirj,  a  day,  morn- 
ing ;  Latin,  mane,  morning. 

SiubAloiti,/.,  the  act  of  walking. 

5|\uc,  /.,  (See  Exception  3  to  Rule 
I,  Lesson  Seventeen,)  a  stream. 

5cai|t,  /',  history  ;  story ;  fable. 

Ci5,  the  prepos.  case  of  ceAc,  w.,  a 
house  ;  Ati&-cio,  a  big  house. 

Ci5  licit),  it  comes  with  me  :  I  can. 

CobAjt,  m,  a.  well ;  a  foimtaiu  ; — a 
word  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  names  of  many 
places  in  this  comitry. 


Note  — Apply  Hules  1 .  3,  for  ascertaining  the  gender  of  nouns  (See 
Seventeenth  Lesson,  p.  93,)  to  those  which  have  the  gender  marked  ia 
the  foregoing  Vocabulary. 
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EXERCISE  XXX. 


1.  5o  m-be<\T)T>ui5e  Oi<v  6u]c,  (God  save  yoii:  literally— 
]\[ay  God  give  you  a  blessing)  a  SI)eArt)uip  6]l,  c<v|ia&  ii?o 
c|ioi6e.  2.  '5o  rt7-beAT)r)iii5e  0|A  Ajur  2Du^|ie  biijc-fe  a 
PeA&A]|i,  bUc  r)A  b-ii<v||*le  (flower  of  nobility) ;  r)AC  moc 
A^i  rr>A]&ir)  c^ifi  Aift  fc>o  coir?  ^«  1r  "?<^<^  5<^  &e|n)]n,  mAft 
50^11  50  b-|:u|l  At)  n}Cip\r)  co  bpeA5  |*]i),  A5Uf  bujl  ajah) 
Aifb]|i  rtjoft  A  6eAi)A6  At)  iu6  At;i)  Aoi;pe<\cc  leAc-fA.  4.  Ji* 
rnofi  At)  t^eA|i  fjubAloi&e  cu,  50  ciT)ce  (certainly);  t)1  b-pu]l 
la  m<v]c  Ai|i  bic,  i)<\c  b-puil,  cii  A15  jttjreAcc  (going),  6 
coojc  30  crjoc;  o  jleAt)  50  sleAt^;  6  cliiAt^  50  cluAt),  A^uf* 
6  cunjAjt  50  cuTDAfi  Cftib  At)  cjji.  5.  2t3Aife,  ^j*  V]^V-  ^^M^  J 
50  c^tjce  It*  AOibir;  \]on)   a  bejc,  AT)n  A]t  b-C)ft  buccAii*  |:etn 

ArnU]5     5AC     UAIJI    <\&-Cl5    lion?,    AT[t      lilullAC     1)A     |*llAb,    A]|1 

b^ftf^  n<x  5-ci)oc,  A5U|*  A  5-ciui)Ar  t)A  njlcAt);  do  A|t|r  A]5 
riubAl  Affi  b|iuAC  PA  loc  (on  the  border  of  lakes)  t)o  le  b-^ir 

t'v\  5-CUAt7.       6.    M|    tTJAjC  I]0t17-|'A  bill   An7AC  At)  ^it^,  c^  A5AID 

50  leofi  le  bfArxxb.  7  Oc,  bub|iA]|«  at)  Va  ce<xt)t)A,  A5ut* 
joaU  cu,  50  m-be|6cea  lie|6  At)  |u8,  ^5111*  50  tD-bei6eA6  pA|l 
A^Ab  |rt)ceACC  Ijort)  cjiib  At)  rtfi;  oi|t  50  ne]rr)]T)  le<vc  t)]Ofi 
rrjAp  lion)  Aot)  6ii|t)e  ejle  acc  cu,  o||t  ca]fi-t*e  co  eol5Ac  |*]r) 

Affl    5AC  C)5    A5UI*    A||1    5AC    ^IC,   AI|l    ^AC  boc,  A^Uf  A||t  JAC 

Afi&-c]5  ;  Aift  3AC  cluAi)  A5up  5AC  corT)A]ft,  ple|b,  5le<\t), 
rob<\|p,  fftuc,  (steam)  An)ii]i)  (river)  CA^pt),  ]ie|li5,  c^ll,  A5uf 
T)(  i^e  y]n  Arh^it),  acc  c^  t^jop  A5A&  Ajfi  rc<xifi  ^ac  t)|6  Ajft 
bub  rT)Aic  l^orr)  CAn)C,  t)o  Ajfi  bu6  tt)A1c  liorr)  eoluf*  ^.v5aiI. 
8.  Ca  tDe  but^eAC  bu^c,  ]:ao)  ah  rrjeAf  (esteem)  ti^oii  z<\ 
ATyC<h  ofin); — rne^y  t)AC  |:iu  rne,  A^iip  50  b-Aift]6e  (especially) 
6  veA|i  At5  A  b-]:uil  At)  oijieAb  (so  much)  p65U]n)  (of  learn- 
ing) aV  c^  a5^&-|*a.  Ml  TD^ic  liort),  rrjAn  ri"»  D^^c  b-ci5 
llorT)  6ul  le<\c  At)  iu6;  Acr  bei6  liv  eile  atjah)!).  9.  Wa|i 
5ev\ll  cu  bAtT),  50  rt)-beicea  T^^l^  ^'>  U^^?  10.  Oo  ^CAllAr; 
ACC  t)AC  b-puil  pioi*  AjAb  30  b-^iiil  A^Art)  30  leofi  le  o&<vt)A6; 
A5U1*  i)AC  b-ci5  h^"'  V^]^  V'^i^]^  (pi'-  «i^-**0  ^i>  1"^?  1 1»  Jr 
pjoit  jup  co^jt  bo  5AC  uile  8uiT)e  tja  t)eice  a  66At)A6,  a  c^ 
|:aoi  i)-a  r^lii|i,  A^itr  ^IT^  ^^  a6b<xit  |*id,  i)1  it)Aic  Uorn  30 
T)-beAt)t:a  n^b  Aifi  bic  i)ac  rt)-bei8eAb  ccAfir  biiic  a  6eAi;Ab. 
12.  TeicitT),  30  b-puil  ci^l  (sense)  A5<\b,  A3Uf  rjAC  b-t:u|l 
cu  nxxfi  30  leofi  bAOiDe  63<x  v<xoi  AnrriiAi)  A13  3AC  u|le 
biorT)AOit).     13.  Ca  tDe  buibeAC  buic ;  i|*  ceAi)i'A  (meekly) 
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c|T;eAlcA  (kindly),  lAb^tiAr)!)  cu  (you  speak)  A]ft  ^ac  t)]6. 
14.  C]<\  AT)  l^  Ar;o]r  (now)  A  rT}-be|6  cii  |tei6,  le  ccacc 
\]on)',  Ab<\j|i  e  (name  itV  15.  L^  fao^fte  ai|i  b^c;  t)o  at> 
ceub  l^  be't)  z-ye^czrv4i>\VfV^  b|8e<XT)r)  fe  nxxic.  16.  )y 
^AbA,  b'  ^e|bi|a  (perhaps  ;  literally,  it  may  be  possible)  50 
rr)be|D  1<K  eile  a5A|U!}  n^Afi  At)  U  fo ;  z<x  at;  c-Aejt  ^|i&, 
<VT)  rp^ni  SOftn?,  5At)  rieul,  no  yim^ ;  <vn  ^niAi)  a]^  e||t]- 
56 a6  50  |*0]llreAc  (radiantly)  ;  v^  b-e|t)  (the  birds)  a  15 
ceolfiAD  Ai|t  5AC  cfiAT)  ;  A5uf  At)  cftupje  50  lei|t  (the  world 
entirely)  ^ao]  ys^]^,  n)A[t  ad  ceub  l^  AT)t)  a  b-cAit)|c  fe 
ArDAC  6  lAjri)  at)  Ci5eAfXT)A.  17.  TJix  pot)t)  n)o|t  ojitt)  a  biil 
leAc.  18.  Ha  cAft]!  ;  bei6  l^  e|le  A5<xit)t)  CO  rt)Aic.  19.  So 
]   rt)o  ri)ACA||i,    A15    ceACc  ;    ca    A|t     5-ceuc>     prio|i)     fte]6. 

20.  ?t  ri)ACA]fx  1*0  e  PeAbA|i  O'CAOjti)  A^ft  a  l<\bAT|t  tije  50 
rniT)|C    leAc,    CA|t<xb    65    Aift    a    b-|:u|l    A5Art)    rDeAf     rT)6ft. 

21.  'S  6  A  beACA;  ceub  rrjile  pAjlce  [totixxc.  22.  ]f  rt)A]b|t) 
bfteA5  1  T*o>  A  beAT)  uAfAil.  23.  SeAb  50  bein)^t);  fo  e  at) 
ceub  l^  bfieA5  bi  ^t^x^vd,  le  ti)i  (for  the  month  past — 
literally,  with  month).  24.  ^  SeATpu^f*,  c^  bo  ceub- 
pftojt)  fiei6;  A5Uf  c^  b'ACA]|i  A5Uf*  bo  6eA]ib-fiu|t  aj3  bujl 
leAc;  b'  ^eib]ft  t)Ati  ]c  At)  bu]r)e-uA|-<\l  05  fo  a  ceub-pftoir) 
50  poill.  25.  CAbAjfi  bu|T)t),  A  PeAbAiit,  ooojfi  bo  C0rT)luA- 
bAjtt  A|5  bofib?  26.  Le  ]:'A]\ce,  50  beimji);  acc  citj  Ijort) 
A  fiAb  50  piofi  5ufi  ofin)-|*A  beAT)cA|i  at)  ot)oi|i  (on  me  the 
honour  is  done — bestowed)  a  be^c  at)T)  bujt  5-corbluAbA]t- 
fA.  27.  Cei5  ]toii)ArD  (before  me),  Tt)A  Y  T^  ^^^  ^o^l  6;  fo 
6  At)  beAllAc  (this  is  the  way). 


NINETEENTH   LESSON. 

In  wliicli  is  shown  when  Eclipses  in  Gaelic  occurs. 

Rule  1. — Eclipsis  is  cau^sed  by  the  possessive  pronouns 
plural,  A[i,  our;  bujt,  your;  a,  their;  as,  5fi^6ui5ceoi|t  eAb- 

tt)Afl,   A]t    b-C]5eAflt)A,   Aft  t)-DlA,   A5U|'    A]t    b-pUAr,^Alc01|l,  Q 

jealous  lover  is  our  Lord,  our  God,  and  our  Redeemer. 

C,  the  initial  mute  of  Ci5eA|tT)A,  is  eclipsed  by  b;  D, 
in  0|A,  by  T) ;  and  p,  by  b  (b  aspirated,  sounds  as  v). 

If  rt)o,  mine,  or  any  of  the  possessive  pronouns  singular 
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(except  A,  her;)  precede  CigeAjtr^A,  O^oi,  or  fruA^jAltoni, 
the  initial  letters  would  be  only  aspirated.  (See  Filth 
Lesson,  Obs.  1,  page  2S,) 

The  Lord,  and  the  God;  at)  CiJeAfi^A,  a5U|*  at?  0|a. 

Jfw  Lord,  and  mz/  God;  mo  Ci5eA|u)A,  A5iir  rpo  t)i^. 

Oz/T*  Lord,  and  ow/-  God;  "  Afi"  b-C|5eAfir)A,  a5U|*  "  a|i' 

1)-O^A. 

His  Lord,  and  his  God  ;   a  C^jeAitrjA,  Ajuf  a  t)^A. 
J'AeiV  Lord,  and  their  God;  "  a"  D-Ci5eA|atjA,  A5uf  "  a" 

D-DlA. 

^er*  Lord,  and  ^er  God ;  a  CigeAjinA,  A3U|*  a  O^a, 

/i^s,  referring  to  the  name  of  an  inanimate  object,  is,  in 
Irish — as  all  names  are,  either  masculine  or  feminine — ex- 
pressed by  the  words  his  or  her  (a). 

Thus,  eclipsis  follows  the  plural  possessive  pronouns ;  as- 
piration, the  singular  possessive  pronouns. 

The  letter  S,  r,  is  not  affected  by  aji,  bufi,  or  a;  as,  aji 
SlAr)u]5deoift,  our  Saviour;  c<]\  Sat^^]\c,  our  priest. 

Rule  2. — The  possessive  case  plural  of  nouns  declined 
with  the  article  (at),  the)  ;  as — 

Alas,  0  Fionn  of  the  Fenians  and  of  the  Hosts. 

—  Odsian's  Lament. 

O,  0T5A]ti  "  r)A  Holeo,"  Tr)o  rr)AC  ! 
O  Oscar  of  the  ]  ights,  my  son, 
GlWo>  ^  ^in^),  A  &e]|i  PAbTtu^c  "  fjA  ti)-bACAU." 
^  Arise,  0  Oisin,  says  Patrick  of  the  Croziers. 

ni5  T)A  r)-bul,  King  of  the  Elements,  i.e.,  the  Elements' 
King  ;  possessive  case — 

t)'  ^tteAJAItt  ?ICU]1  "  'r)A  5-COI*"  lUAC, 

Ileplied  Achilles  of  the  fleet  feet. 

— Irish  Homer, 

In  English  the  possessive  case  is  seldom  employed ;  in 
its  stead  the  objective  case  governed  by  the  preposition  of 
is  quite  common.  The  mere  English  student  should  learn 
that  whenever  of  denotes  possession,  it  is  translated  into 
Irish — as  it  is  into  Latin  or  into  Greek — by  merely  causing 
the  noun  before  which,  in  English,  it  is  placed,  to  be  put 
into  the  possessive ;  as — 

The  house  of  the  Lord — i.e.,  the  house  belonging  to  the 
Lord — is  translated,  ceAc  ai)  Ci5eA|aT)A  ;  Domus  Domini. 
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The  word  "  Lord,"  the  possessor,  is  in  Irish,  in  the  posses- 
sive case,  while  in  EngUsh  it  is  governed  by  the  preposition 
o/.     We  shall  advert  to  this  again. 

Initial  S,  f,  is  excepted  from  this  Second  Rule  also;  as, 
ceAftc  rxv  SA5A|tc,  the  Priest's  right.  Con)^]\de  '*  t)<x  Sao]," 
a  counsel  of  the  Sages. 

VOCABULARY. 

2llpon,  m.,  Alphonsus. 

!^lo&5Ar)  (the  descendent  (5AT)  or 
Smn)  of  2I06,  Hugh),  Egan. 
2Dac  2lo&5Ain,  Mac  Egan ; 
0'iilo65v\t),  O'Hegan;  CIah 'ilob- 
5AP,  MacEgans  (the  clan  or 
family  of  the  MacEgan.) 

1)aU,  m.,  spot,  member  (of  the 
body);  Aijx  hiM,  on  the  spot, 
presently. 

beAllAc,  m. ,  way,  passage  ;  Persian, 
balak;  ^^5  Ar)  beAllAc,  leave 
the  way. 

bcAnn,  0.  to  cut,  to  prune,  to  shave, 
Inf. ;  bo  beAnttAb,  to  shave,  to 
prune,  to  clip. 

CATt),  adj.,  Gr.,  xoif/.'^rvi,  kampe,  a 
bending  ;  crooked,  bent, 
curved  ;  obliquely  directed, 
awry  ;  blind  of  one  eye  ;  noun^ 
a  bending ;  v.  to  bend ;  Welsh 
and  Bret.,  camm.  Its  indi- 
rect meaning  is  deceit,  deceit- 
ful ;  as  in  the  words  of  Juno 
to  Jove— 

"2lcc  leAp    bo   corbAittle,   A'f 
c]6pin  Annr  ah  atd 
'H^c  Tt)-beib   r)A.   t)e|ce   leAc 
'tAf)  5-corbAiTile  "  CATI1." 
—Homer,  B.  4, 1.  45. 

Csn)'A\),  m  ,  diminutive  of  preced- 
ing, a  hurl ;  a  stick  curved  at 
the  end ;  (Gr. ,  >ta,[/.a^,  a  stake,) 
A15  TTDiric  CAman,  playing  at 
hurley  ;  (Scotch — shinty  play- 
ing.) From  CAH),  is  derived  the 
word  comma,  which  is  a  little 
crooked  turn  ;  Irish,  cAn)03  ; 
also  cAiT)-Al,  a  humped  ani- 
mal, a  camel.  liACjioib,  the 
ball  used  at  hurley. 

CeACAjt,  four  ;  Latin,  quatuor. 


CI05,  m  ,  a  bell ;  a  clock,  because, 
like  a  bell,  it  sounds.  Welsh, 
clock;  Fr.  cloche.  From  the 
Keltic  CI05,  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
rives the  English  word  clock. 

Cloi5ir),  m..  a  little  bell ;  a  bunch  of 
berries  ;  a  cluster  ;  a  pendant. 

Cloi5eAi),  m.,  the  head ;  the  skull 
(from  clo]5  and  ceA^r),  the 
head,)  because  the  shell  of  the 
head  or  skull  is  not  unlike  a 
beU. 

Clo5Ab,  iTi.,  (from  CI05,  and  eAb, 
dress,  covering, )  a  helmet ;  so 
called  because  of  old  it  was 
made  like  a  beU. 

C^iAnn,  m.,  a  tree  ;  a  mast ;  a  frame 
for  network  or  woof ;  a  beam, 
a  block  ;  c^(\i^^\)  uBaI,  an  ap- 
ple tree ;  c^(v^r)r)  peine,  a  pear 
tree  ;  CftAnt)  v.oxa,  a  rose  tree  ; 
c\\iK\)\)  ctijceAc,  an  aspen  tree  ; 
CTtAt}f)  oIa,  an  olive  tree ;  cioATjr) 
feojl,  a  mast  (of  sailing);  c^Aor) 
ceAoncA,  a  press  (literally,  a 
block  or  frame  of  pressing)  ; 
c|tAr)n  beilbce,  a  frame  or  bars 
for  warping. 

CuAi^c,  f.,  a  circle,  a  round  ;  ^a 
cuA]Ttc,  in  a  cii  cle,  round  about; 
a  visit,  a  visitation ;  Aitt  cuAmc, 
on  a  visit ;  A]5  beAHAb  cuAi^tce, 
making  his  visitation  ;  cuAitic, 
a  court ;  ir  T^SAttn  catia  'r  a^ 
5-cuAiTtc  'f)A  bont)  fA  rpotXAH,  \ 
friend  at  court  is  better  than 
a  groat  in  the  purse. 

CuAfirui^,  go  about ;  search,  in- 
quire diligently. 

CuA|tcUoA6,  investigation. 

]^A]ttn5e,  m.,  (from  |:Atiti5A6,  to  de- 
stroy, to  wreck,)  the  ocean, 
the  deep;  tijujn,  also  means  sea 
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fJ^r})  ''^M  stray;  stroll;  A]n  t^^n, 
astray ;  as,  rix  r)A  CAXO|tA]&  A]|t 
^ixt),  the  sheep  are  astray. 

T^i\r)<^c,  strolling,  wandering  ;  Airb|Tt 
Vixrj^^c.,  a  strolling  -walk. 

I^GAbAf,  m ,  goodness  ;  in  good 
plight,  comeliness ;  the  best 
possible  state  of  anything.  "Cix 
re  Ai|i  roAbAv,  it  Cor  he)  is  in 
the  best  possible  way. 

poifi5r)eAri;,  vi.,  (from  ^oi|teA&,  suit ; 
fit ;  and  5 nib,  perform,  make) 
a  building ;  offices,  appurte- 
nances. 

SAfi,  near;  5Aine,  ac//.,  nearer ;  n. 
/.,  nearness. 

Cori)5Att,      )    {cotx)  and  5A|t,)  con- 

Coit)5AttAc,  \   venient. 

5)6,  although  ;  quasi,  50  bi&,  that  it 
be. 

lu]Ti)neAc  (from  UMn)e,  or  lo]n)e, 
bareness  ;  and  n^Ac,  for  rjA  cac, 
of  the  horses  ,  Limerick,  which 
was  built  on  a  peninsula  made 
bare  by  the  number  of  horses 
sent  thither  to  gi-aze. 

?l)eACAf},   m ,  a  tap-rooted    plant, 


such  as  a  parsnip,  carrot,  radish; 

as,    lueACAij    bui6e,   a  carrot; 

v)eACAt)  Tiio»  3,  parsnip. 
Poh^tA,  m.,  beans. 
P<)CA|6,  m.,  (for  pocACAib,  plural  01 

pocAco,  a  potato;    a  word  of 

Indian    origin),    potatoes ;    in 

Munster  commonl}'^  pronounced 

pitacAjb. 
Sub,  TO.,  sap.  juice  ;  ruBcAlri^Ar),  (the 

sap    of    earth)    strawberries; 

rub  cttAob,  a  raspberry. 
Spine,/-,  a  thorn  ;  Latin,  spina. 
Spinixr),  m.,  (from  rpi'je,  a  thorn)  a 

gooseberry  ;    the    shrub   that 

produces  that  fruit. 
CAft,  prepos.,  over,  above,  beyond  ; 

CAftr,    passed   over,    gone  by, 

undone;  round  about;  cA  Af) 

c-ATt)  cAiar,  the  time  is  gone  by; 

cn]\  cAttc  At)  cuAc,  send  round 

the  bowl ;  ca  n)e  tA\\c,  I  am 

undone. 
Tuirl-e,  the  hinge  of  a  door. 
^wirlio5  ^M  turn  as  on  hinges;    to 

stumble ;     bAnri-cuirUioA6,    to 

stumble  headforemost. 


EXERCISE  XXXI. 


1.  ^t  lj-6r?it]  ]Y  cu  rjo^jc  (the  chief,  the  best)  ha  b-^e<\|i 
A  bejc  ADD  yo  CO  luAc  a'p  c^ift — CA  b-pu|l  t)o  6eA|tb' 
bfiAcA|ft  ?  2.  bei6  re  Ar)D  vo  Ai|t  bUl;  Djoft  b'  f?ep]fi 
leif  ceAcc    liorn-r^  ad  UA]fi  bi  roe  |aei6,    rDA|t    5eAll   ^up 

flAjb  A|\  5-C0lceACA|t  "^ClpOjD  0'?\.o65A|0  A]]i  CUAiftC  A5AIDD, 

A^ur  b'  efjiD  60  y\\')r)^cc  (because  our  cousin-german, 
Alphonsus  OHegan,  Avas  on  a  \isit  with  us,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  stay)  le  he]c  add  AOD^eACc  leji*  (to 
be  along  with  him).  3.  Oc,  '\:e]C]w  ;  ir  ceA|ic  v]^»  4.  Ca 
TT)ei&  be  cloi5  ^  ADOir?  5.  Mf  'I  (for  v]  b-pu]l)  r<?  <^cc  aii 
ceACA^i  be  CI05.  6.  C^  y^  ^^^  T''^^  cfi^cuoDA  (evening) 
mAjt  ni).     7.  CAjtji  liom  ArDAC  A5U|-  C15  liDD  ri"t)ul  (pr. 

Shool)   DO    A1fb|]t    pADAC    A    66ADA6    CA]1C,    AJUf    CA1DC    A5Uf 

corT)-fia&  A  &6ada6  eAbjtAiDr)  pe]D  (among  ourselves,  i.e., 
with  each  other).  8.  C13  lir)t);  a5U|*  ir  n)^]t  l]orD-r<v  e, 
6\\\  V]  rpAic  IjorD  a  be]c  a  frj5   Acc   co  beA5  a'i*  cjS   l]On). 
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9.  So  6  At)  be^llAc  le  cAob  at)  cjj.  11.  5o  ^tAjb  tda]c 
A3A&;  11*  foftuf  cuirlu5A&  (to  stumble)  at^h  be-AUc  cah?, 
fleAmAjr)  (slippery),  njAfi  u&  taU  (like  that  yonder). 
12.  CAb  &  bo  n)eA]*  Aifi  A|t  b-ceAc  ajuj*  ai|i  Ajt  d-a^c,  Aift 
A|i  b-cAlAH),  A3iir  A]t  b-foiiasneAH)?  13.  Jf  e  njo  TT)eAr  5o 
b-pu]l  bu]t  b-ce^c  rn^]t,  bii[i  b-CAlAtr)  At)-n)A|c,  bu|t  r)-<\lc  ^xlujrj, 
A5ur  bu|t  b-fO|ft5r)eATT)  A^a  peAbAp  14.  C|a  acu -|r  t:eATi|i, 
bu]i  b-ceAc-fA,  T)o  A|t  b-ceAc-r)e, — which  is  the  better,  your 
house  or  our  house?  15.  Jf  f^^M^  bujt  b-ceAc,  t)A  Ajt 
b-ceAc-r)e.  16.  CArnujb  aw  r<>,  cori)3A|i]tAc  bo't)  c-fitujc, 
bo'o  bAile  n)o]|t,  bo'o  b-fAi]tft5e, — ipejce  (things)  a 
beijteAf  (that  give)  Iuac  moft  ^o  ceAC  cuAi6e  (enhance  the 
value — give  a  great  price  to — a  country  house).  17.  ^u 
fe  t*o  bujt  T)5A|i|i&A?  18.  If  e  Aft  tjjAfiiiDA  e,  cAii|t  ArceAr 
A5Uf*  AH^Ajtc  Af|i.  19.  Ca  At)  T)|&  CA  at;ij?  20.  5o  leofi  ; 
— c^  pocAib  (potatoes)  A3Uf  3Ab^i|-be  (cabbage),  pn* 
(pease),  a3u|*  ponAjTie  (beans),  n^eAcot)  bu^b,  n^eACAt)  bs^tj, 
rijeACAi)  ]tAib|3  (radish),  rDeACAT)  3A|ib  t)o  cu|ir)Ap,  fubA- 
C]tAob,  fubA-CAlrt)AT),  0]r)iqT),  citAjT)  jtofA,  C|aA]r)  ubAl,  C|iaii) 
peijie,  xp]o\y^r)  A3Uf  a  leicibfb.  21.  ye\c-\n)  3U|x  Ar)-rr)A|c 
A  An^AjtcAr)!)  i^e  Ar)oir.  22.  CAb  f-e  ^o  rbeAf  ai]i  at)  cao^  c^ 
rjA  cjtAir)  (the  trees),  A3uf  ai|i  3ac  |:^f  ejle  a  c<v  V  At) 
3A|tn&A?  23.  2t3eA|*Afrt)  30  b-pujl  buji  3-c|tAit)  ubAl  txo-^fib, 
A3Uf  biifi  |*ubA-cftAob  f3ApcA  ArpAc  3An  beA|tfiA6.  24.  CtA 
le|f  (with  whom,  i.e.,  to  whom  belong)  At)  3ATtlt6A  ub  caU, 
A3Uf  At)  3otic  fo  3A|t  bAft)?  25.  Le  rrjo  Tt)uit)CTji  peiD,  rt)o 
cup  3A0I,  PAbftujc  A3ur  S&ATtiuf  0'OaIa]3.  26.  j|-peA|ifi 
A  Djofic  T)A  bo  5oiic-rA.  27.  M]  peAftn  30  beirb|t).  28.  If 
pea[i|t  A  3-c|iA]t)  ubAjl,  A  3-c|tAit)peifte  A3uf  a  ^-c\i^]r)  |t6r, 

A3Uf  3AC  luy  t)0    plAt)bA    a    ca  'pAr    Al)t)  A  t)30|tC,  t)o  bu|t  3- 

cftA^T)  A3Uf  bu|t  b-pA|*-re.  29.  b'  pefb^ft  x]x)  (perhaps  so; 
literally,  that  may  be  possible)  acc  ii*  peA|t|t  l]otT)-fA  tt)o 
cu]b  pelt)  't)A  A  3-cuib-|*At),  316  30  b-pujl  r]  co  ttjajc  f^n. 
Ca  piop  A3Arn,  A]it  CAO]  Ai|t  h]t,  3ii|i  b'  pe^itft  A|i   3-coiiice 

A3Ur  A|t  3-CflOjt)eACC  't)A   A  3-C0]|tCC,  A    3-C|X0]t)eACC    A3Uf  A 

i)-A}ibA|^-|*AD.     30.  Mac    Ai)-eol3Ac  z'^]]\-re    be   CAob   caU 

n)AT)? 31.   C^   re  Art)  pfioirjDe,    CA|t|t    a    pceAC,   ca  aij 

corbluAbAfi  A]3  cttuit)U3A6.  32.  beib  pleA&  pub3AC  A3Ait)t), 
CA  puil  A3Art).  33.  beib,  rt)A  c^  ai)  p^ot)  A3up  at)  peo^l  if 
pe^|t[i  A  Lu]tT)T)eAC  At)i),  bAOjne  (people)  63A  a  beAi)AD  pub 
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5AC.  34.  Mac  Tt)-bei&  ti]r)c  vo  b^rhfA  A5A]t)r)?  Shall  we 
not  have  dancing  ? — literally,  will  there  not  be  dance  or 
merriment  (at)  for  us.  35.  bep,  (there  will  be)  njc^  'f 
cojl  l^b  {if  there  is  will  with  ye,  i.e.,  if  you  wish)  30 
&-c|  ^ifi|5  AT)  Ue. 

Obs — "  Have,"  in  the  English  language  is  called  an  Auxiliary,  though 
it  is  not  always  such,  but  an  independent  verb,  signifying  to  possess  :  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  perfect  tense.  In  the  former  sense,  as  a  word  denot- 
ing possession,  it  has,  in  Irish,  no  verb  corresponding  to  avoir,  in  French  ; 
or  avere,  in  Italian.  Instead  of  it,  the  verb  to  he,  &o  beic,  with  the  com- 
pound pronouns,  A5An),  at  me,  or  to  me ;  A5Ab,  to  you  (thee)  ;  ^156,  to 
uim  ;  A]C],  to  her ;  ^5^100,  to  us  ;  A5Aib,  to  you  (ye) ;  acu,  to  them,  is 
employed.     (See  Obs.  2,  in  Third  Lesson,  p.  16.) 

"  Have,"  as  a  sign  of  the  perfect  tense  expresses  the  idea  of  time  just 
now  passed.  In  Irish,  as  in  every  learned  or  ancient  language,  the  idea 
of  past  time  is  conveyed  by  the  ending  of  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb, 
or  by  the  past  participle  and  the  verb  to^  he,  &o  be]c ;  as,  I  have  come,  bo 
cA]t)iceAr ;  John  has  come,  &o  cAjoic  SeAoAn ;  the  day  has  been  ended, 
civ  Ar)  iJv  CAjcce.    (See  Fifth  Lesson,  on  the  verbal  endings,  p.  25.) 


TWENTIETH  LESSON. 

Obs.  1. — Ecllpsis  affects  only  the  initial  vtmiQ  consonant. 
It  is  never,  like  aspiration,  found  in  the  middle  or  end  of 
a  word. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  any  noun  in  the  singular 
number,  preceded  by  the  article  ai)  (the)  is  governed  by 
any  of  the  simple,  or  non-compound  prepositions  (except 
be,  bo,  5At),  eibi|i — see  Exception  2,  p.  110,)  eclipsis  is  pro- 
duced, if  the  initial  consonant  (that  is,  the  consonant  with 
which  the  word  begins^)  be  of  that  class  that  undergoes 
this  suppression ;  as. 

My  father  was  through  the     bi      m'ACA^ti     "  citjb      ai)" 
garden.  i)3<xfifi6<v  (pr.  ngdrrhy). 

John  has  the  land  at  (wn(ier)     C<v   ai)  cAlArt)  A15  SeAg^i) 
the  highest  rent.  *' fAO]  'u"  5-cjof  ^i*  Ai^tbe. 

James    is    at    the     market     Ca   Se<vir)u|*    "  A15    ad**    lt^ 
town.  bA.ile  tt^oiji. 
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What  is  little  is  sweet  (there     C^  bUp  "  a]|i  ^vT  tT)-beA5^r; 
is    taste    on    the    scanty 
meal). 

5,  of  SAHft&A,  is  eclipsed  by  tj;  c  of  ciof,  by  5;  b,  of 
bAjle,  by  id;  b,  of  be^SArj  by  n?,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  rule. 

Exception  1 — To  this  rule  nouns  singular,  whose  first 
letter  is  b  or  c,  are  exceptions,  because  the  letter  "  t)"  of 
the  article  xnt),  which  precedes  them,  is  itself  of  cognate 
origin  with  c,  or  &  ;  as, 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  3o  i>b6Ar)cA|i  bo  cojl  "  A]Tt 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  <xrj  caIatt)"  Tt)A|t  5i)i6ceAti 

A]|t  neArb. 

Everything  on  (in)  the  ]w]te^r)D  3^6  t)|&  ca  **  Ajft 
world  passes  away  like  at)  borT)AT),"  rt)A|i  ad  5-ceo. 
a  vapour. 

It  would  be  well  to  except  also  from  this  rule  nouns  be- 
ghming  with  5,  for  as  its  eclipsing  letter  is  t?,  the  ry  of  the 
article  ai:),  answers  the  purpose  fully  as  well ;  Ex. — 

X)  I  Ar)  Ions  <^1ti  **  ^^  ^AineATT)"  A5U1*  At)  cu^le  b'^if  c|i^5Ar», 
The  bark  was  still  there  but  the  waters  were  gone  ;  literally 
— the  bark  was  on  the  sand  and  the  tide  after  ebbing.  The 
5  of  5AiDeATT),  is  here  not  eclipsed,  because  x)  of  the 
article  at),  dispenses  with  its  use. 

Initial  S,  f,  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  any  of  the  liquids  I, 
r),  fi,  is  eclipsed  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  though  ex- 
cepted from  the  others ;  as, 

Now  Jacob  had  pitched  his  ^i)oi|*  bo  b|  A15  JACob  a 
tent  on  the  mountain.  boc    t^lS^e    "  a]|i    ao    c- 

ri^ib.'' 

Or,  in  the  words  of  the  angels  to  Lot — 

No,  but  we  shall  remain  on  M]  feAb,  acc  ^AT)^Amu|b 
the  street  during  the  "  Aift  ai)  c-f ft<v]b"  f CAb  rjA 
night.  b-oibce. 

Who  created  and  placed  Cia  c|tucu]5  ajuj*  cu]|t  a]Ji 
you  in  the  world.  "  at?  c-fA05Al"  cu? 
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If  any  of  the  consonants  b,  c,  8,  tj,  m,  p,  c ;  and  not  I, 
V,  Ti,  or  a  vowel  follow  f,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  no 
change,  either  eclipsis  or  aspiration  ensues,  because,  nor  c, 
nor  aspirated  y  (h),  could  unite  with  any  of  these  letters; 
as,  |:<voi  **  1*5^^"  ^^  c^^l^^?  under  the  shade  of  the  tree;  \x 
t^e^ftj^  CA|t<x&  V^t)  3-cuA]|ic  't)<v  bonr)  Y  <\i)  '*  |*pA|i^T),"  a 
friend  at  court  is  better  than  a  groat  (taken  in  a  wide 
sense  for  money)  in  the  purse ;  i*,  in  y-^^t,  is  not  aspirated 
by  p<xo( ;  nor  f,  in  rp<^ri^T)  eclipsed,  because  neither  a  vowel 
nor  liquid  consonant  immediately  follows  initial  ]♦. 

5,  r,  is  never  eclipsed  except  in  the  two  instances  pointed  out— firstly, 
as  in  the  foregoing  examples,  when  with  the  article  (Af),  the)  going  before,  it 
is  governed  by  one  of  the  simple  prepositions ;  and  secondly,  in  those  cases 
in  which  other  consonants  suffer  aspiration—  for  instance,in  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases  of  feminine  nouns  singular,  and  in  the  possessive  case 
of  nouns  masculine  preceded  by  the  article.  (See  Sixth  Lesson,  Excep- 
tion 2,  p.  31,  Part  I.) 

On  this  account  some  Irish  grammarians  consider  that  5,  r»  should  not 
be  ranked  among  those  consonants  which  suffer  eclipsis,  since  it  is  not 
influenced  by  those  eclipsing  causes  which  afi'ect  the  mutes.  (See  Table 
of  Eclipsis.) 

Exception  2. — The  simple  prepositions  be,  of  ;  ho,  to ; 
5<VT),  w^ithout;  and  ^bitt,  or  eib^fi,  between,  do  not  always, 
on  being  followed  by  the  article  ad  (the),  produce  eclipsis; 
many  instances  are  found  in  which  aspiration  alone  occurs 
in  its  stead;  as,  he  went  to  town,  bo  cuA^b  fe  bo'i)  b^ile 
ri)6i|i.  b  of  bA]le  is  aspirated,  and  not  eclipsed,  although 
according  to  rule,  the  article  and  governing  preposition 
precede  it. 

It  appears  right,  on  general  principles,  that  there  should  be  no  such 
exception  as  this  just  noticed,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  conform  to 
the  general  rule.  The  prevailing  usage  among  our  people,  however,  lends 
gTeat  weight  to  this  second  exception.  (See  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Irish  Gram- 
mar, pp.  393,  394.) 

In  the  Ninth  Lesson  we  showed  that  when  the  article 
(ai),  the)  is  not  expressed,  the  noun  suffers  aspiration,  and 
not  eclipsis,  after  the  preposition.  Yet  there  are  four  pre- 
positions— A,  in;  bA]i,  by  (in  swearing);  lAfi,  after;  |iia, 
before — which  eclipse  the  noun  they  govern,  although  the 
article  be  not  expressed ;  as. 
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Ill 


At  Tara  to-clay,  I  call  on 
the  mighty  power  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

By  (the)  hope,  he  is  there. 

He  is  in  Dublin; 
in  Cork. 

After  Easter. 


**^t    b-CeAn)|t<\]5"    At)    iu6 
^xcuin5in)  t^eAfic  cjieur)  t;a 

OAfX    l)-&0]3,  C^    r^    A1)T)    X]\). 

C^  ]*6  A  n)-bA]le  ^CAcljAc; 
A  5-CoriCAi5. 

Ufi  5-CAir5. 


Obs.  2. — The  prepositions,  AT)r),  in;  30, to;  |A|i,  after;  le, 
with ;  cfie,  through,  going  before  the  article  An,  take  y  an- 
nexed for  sound's  sake,  on  account  of  the  vowel  of  the  article ; 
as,  171  the  town,  At)p  at)  TD-bAjle ;  is  written,  "  Aor)r"  ^V  m- 
bAjle;  and  contractedly,  Y  ^V  rrj-b^ile,  or 'fA  rn-ba^le;  in 
the  place,  at)^  at)  a^c;  he  came  across  the  country,  ca]T)ic 
fe  "  cfte<\f"  AT)  cj|t;  to  Dublin,  50  bAile  ^c-cIjac  ;  but  to 
the  town  (with  the  article)  juf  ai)  TT)-bA|le. 

When  Ann  is  employed  the  euphonic  r  is,  by  some,  put  before  the  vowel 
A  of  the  article,  in  this  following  the  ear  chiefly  as  their  guide  ;  but  r,  as 
Dr.  O'Donovan  remarks,  "  belongs  to  the  preposition,  not  to  the  article." 

This  is  certain,  as  well  from  the  authority  just  quoted,  as  irom  analogy; 
for  le,  with,  becomes  le;^  ;  c|te,  ctteAr;  therefore  Atirj,  should  be  Annr. 
In  Latin  and  Greek  too,  a,  ah,  becomes  ahs ;  and  e,  eks,  i.  e. ,  ex,  before  a 


rel. 


VOCABULARY. 


:;ir  luA]n,  wi.,  Athlone ;  (the  ford  of 
warriors );  luArj  means  also 
'  moon,"  as,  t)iA-lUA{r).  Mon- 
day ;  dies  lunae.  The  former 
derivation  is  preferable. 

t)orA[i,  TO.,  a  road ;  way  ;  street ; 
A]tx  At)  Ti)-borA]|i,  on  the  road ; 
bocAiti  ]Att|aA;f),  a  railroad,  a 
road  of  iron  ;  like  the  French 
chemin  defer;  Italian,  camino 
di  ferro. 

Coitt,  ac?/.,  just;  courteous;  w./., 
justice. 

CottAc,  equitable ;  upright. 

Coo-'ii^Ati,  pronounced  as  if  written 
CrjocubATt,  (derived  from  cor), 
possessive  plural,  of  heroes ; 
and  cub  Art,  careful  of,  fond  of,) 
the  Irish  of  O'Connor;  also 
of  the  Christian  name — Cor- 
nelius. 

Cor)r)v\cc,'/,  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  ;  from  copr),  of  heroes  ; 


and  Acc,  a  termination,  like 
tas  in  Latin,  or  fion  in  French 
or  English,  peculiar  to  very 
many  derivative  words.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  proper  name 
— Cot)  (of  the  Hundred  Bat- 
tles); but  the  province  was 
called  Connaught  long  before 
the  time  of  that  monarch. 

CorA]f),  v.,  defend  ;  inf.  corA;nc. 

Corner),  w.,  (from  cof,  a  foot,)  a 
way,  a  pathway. 

t5ub,  black;  n.  m.,  ink  ;  bubAr),  m. 
blackness  ;  GubAf),  a  kidney  ; 
a  hook  ;  a  snare ;  &u!  ah  lAf - 
5A]|\eAccA,  a  fish  hook  ;  subAc, 
w.,  ink  ;  any  black  liquid ; 
adj.,  melancholy,  sad- looking, 
dismal ;  bubAcAf ,  sadness,  me- 
lancholy ;  bubA&Af),  m.,  an  ink- 
horn,  or  ink-bottle;  &'.ibA]5eir), 
f. ,  the  deep  ;  the  dark  ocean  ; 
(from  bub  and  A)5ejf),  ocean). 
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t>ui5e,  adj ,  more  black;  n.  /., 
blackness,  darkness. 

3aII,  m.^  a  Gaul ;  a  foreigner ;  an 
p]nglisliman.  From  this  root 
is  derived  3v\illin),  Galway, 
"  the  town  of  the  strangers  f 
andt)uT)-r)A-5AU,  Donegal,  "the 
fort  of  the  strangers. "  To  this 
day  the  terms  5Ael,  Gael,  and 
5aII,  stranger,  are  in  common 
vse  amongst  the  peasantry,  to 
denote  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, the  latter — for  the  greater 
part — being  to  the  natives 
5A]ll,  i.e.,  aliens,  in  race,  in 
country,  and  creed. 

3aU&a,  foreign  in  dress,  in  lan- 
guage, or  tone. 

Itjijir,   vl  tell ;  Inf.,  irjnreAcc,  and 
lt)t)ireA6  ;  (from  in,  in  .  and  t^iof , 
knowledge;)  to  make  a  thing, 
known  to  another. 

loc,  m.,  a  lake  ;  Latin,  lacvs ;  Ita- 
lian, lago ;  Greek,  Xoi,y.xo(;. 
loc  I)  A  TtlAc,  Loughrea. 

Ions,  f.  (See  Exception  3  to  Rule 
1  ),  a  ship.  loi)5  reo]!,  a  sail- 
ing vessel  ;  1005  5A]lle,  a 
steamer  ;  5A1I,  means  steam ; 
jAille,  (poss.  case)  belonging  to 
steam  ;  like  the  French,  bateau 
u  vapeur. 

O  Xe'^X),  m.,  island. 

Ojle;lxo  (i]\,  the  new  island;  New- 
foundland ;  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  continent  of 
America. 

Or  cionn,  at  the  head ;  above ;  of 
cjonr)  5AC  1)10,  above  every 
thing. 

PTVA,6i)eAc,  solicitous,  earnest ;  de- 
voted to  with  enthusiasm. 

Sil,  (spelled  also  vaojI)  think  ;  inj. 
rileAb. 

Saocaii,  m.,  labour;  X'^oza\vac,  la- 
borious. 


Soittb,  prosperous,  happy. 

5oitibi5inj,  I  prosper  ;  o  ro]rvb!5  aij 
Ci5eAnnA  cu,  Since  the  Lord 
has  prospered  you. 

3o  rojitbiQe  t5]A  bujc,  God  speed 
yoj. ;  the  parting  farewell  of 
the  Irish  peasantry. 

C|iA]U,/.,  a  slave  ;  a  servant ;  a  das- 
tard.  Sax  thrael ;  Eng.  thj-all. 
I  rtiA]lleAc,    slavish;    ctv5\]UeACc, /,  < 
slavishness. 

CfieAb,  ?«.,  a  tribe  ;  a  family.  Cao 
e  Ar)  ctteAl)  Att  lejr  e  ?  What 
is  the  tribe  to  which  he  be- 
longs ?     Latin,  tribus. 

C|xcAbAc,  m.,  one  of  a  tribe.  Also 
a  farmer. 

Coiu-crieAbAc,  TO.,  one  of  the  same 
tribe.     Welsh,  kiddtrevaug. 

t5|-r|teAbAc,  ??i.,  a  hermit:  one  se- 
parated from  his  kith  and  kin. 

t^i-cnoAb,  TO.,  a  wilderness,  an  her- 
mitage. Welsh,  didreuvar :  a 
wilderness. 

TneAbAb,  m.,  ploughing. 

C|ieAbAi|te,  m. ,  a  ploughman. 

C|xiAll,  V.  repair,  devise  ;  go,  marcli, 
travel. 

ClAcc,  a  superficies  ;  the  earth,  or 
a  portion  of  it ;  a  region ;  a 
market  town,  a  churchyard  or 
green ;  vesture,  covering  ;  its 
secondary  meaning  is,  beauty, 
loveliness ;  again,  pleasure,  sa- 
tisfaction arising  from  the  en- 
joyment ot  what  is  agreeable  ; 
delight,  endearment,  delecta- 
tion. 

riAcciUAji,  pleasant,  handsome,  fine, 
agreeable. 

ClAccn)AtxAcc,/,  agreeableness,  de- 
lightfulness. 

ClAcc-5n^l^^^c,  topography  ;  Irom 
cIacc,  and  5|xAf  ^\b,  an  old  Irish 
verb,  signifying  to  wi'ite.  Gr. 
yfa(pu^  grapho. 


1.  So  la  bjteA^, 


EXERCISE  XXXII. 
A  Sbf  An;iin*?  2. 
3.  Mac    woe   r^ 


Jt*  la  b|ie<\5  6,  biq- 
cu,  An)A|l  l]ort)  l^t^ji), 


Note — In  Irish  1),  and  the  (*)  are  mere  marks  of  Aspiration.     When- 
ever, therefore,  it  happens,  as  it  sometimes  must,  tliat  an  \)  is  placed  after 
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A]|t  Ai)  rr)-bocA]ti?  4.  Jf  njoc.  30  ftejii^^Tj,  r^  rtje  a^|i  At)  ttj- 
bocAiji.  5.  b-^Lill  VS^^^  t)ua6  (new  story — news)  Ai|t  b^c 
A3A&  6^rn?  6.  2t)Aire,  r)^  b-fu^l  |*5eul  t)ii<v6  A^jt  bjc  A5<srT) 
ftuic.  7.  b'  ^ej&ift  30  b-fi^l;  v]  |t<vib  cu  a  jx^att)  jat)  rs^wl 
ei5]n  t50  6uiT)e,  6i|t  c^  cu  ^<vot  'r)  3-c^il  (under  the  repute) 
— A  be]c  3|te<\T)n)Ari,  (entertaining,  funny)  n)ej|ieAc  (merry) ; 
A^ur  i^<^c  rr)-bei6eA6  cu]]tfe  (weariness)  Aj^t  aoi)  &u|r)e  ^ 
bei8eA6  ai|i  At)  nj-bocAft,  rjo  Aift  ai)  t)7;o|ic  add  AonpeAcc 
leAC.  8.  3o  jtAjb  TDAjc  A5Ab  A  ConcubAi(t,  b]  cu  a  5-con)- 
t)ui8e  co||i,  clAccrT)A]i,  f]Arnf*Ac  (mirthful).  9.  "N'^l  rrje  a^5 
ItAD  A  SeAminr,  ^cz  aitjaii;  (but  only)  ad  v]^  c^  5AC  t»uiT;e 
A  T^^6  ojic.  10.  Jr  K<^8a  ad  c-AfD  o  b|  A5ATD  pA]l  (pro- 
nounced quickly  in  one  syllable  fah-yil)  caidc  a  6eADA6 
le<xc — CA  rT;-b]6eADD  cu  ADO]f  a]5  cort)\)W]±^'^  11.  C^  ^|iAf 
(a  dwelling)  a^atd  'dd  S^jt  50  SAjUirb — bA^le  a  5-CoDD^cc, 
rui5ce  (situated)  Aifi  ad  5-cuad.  12.  0;  c^  i(:\ox  a-said; 
b<\|le  e  ]*iD  c^  c^\r^  ^11^'5  5<5  iDofi;  bA^le  a  c^  adoji*  Ai|t  ad 
75-cofaD  bjfteAc  bo  'd  o|leAD  u|t,  a3U|'  bA^le  A15  a  b-puil  30 
leoft  A15  ceAcc  3AC  l^  6  5AC  c^jt^be  (quarter,  direction)  ; 
<\3ur  ^of  Of  cjODD  5AC  v\6  bAjle  add  a  b-pujl  Aft  b-ceAD3A 
buccAjf  f  A01  TT)eA|*.  13.  15]  c|teib  da  ^AjUiiDe  a  3-cornnu]3e 
pii^l6)DeAc  A]ji  ceAD^A  a  d-acauac,  the  tribes  of  Galway 
were  always  studiously  fond  of  the  language  of  their  fa- 
thers. 14.  '^tcc  DAfi  CA]D|c  ho  6eA]ib|tACAi|t  Gadjod  At|l 
Air?  15.  Ca|d|c;  fAoil  me  (I  thought)  5Uft  fiAib  rnk  A15 
inreACc  ti\x\-  Ajft.  16.  M]  t^<^b<v]f.  17.  StjA^fe  ca]dic  r® 
A  bAile.  18.  ?iD  V  AD  Ojle^D  u|i  a  b]  f6?  19.  Sgad. 
20.  b-|:u|l  30  leoji  Ai|t3i?)  Ai3e  a|3  ceACc  bo?  21.  tl| 
b-pu]l  A|3e  30  leoft  A]fi3ib,  6||a  x)\  b-pu]l  fe  add  acc  6a  Ui- 
A5AD,  A3uf  b]  AD  c-ArD  olc  le  fAOficu3A6  b'pa3Ail;  di  b-fu|l, 
Aifi  AD  iv.6bA|i  f  ID,  moftAD  Aitt3]b  A]3e.  22.  ^Cd  D-bei|a  y^- 
DID  Ai|t  b]c  n)A|c  Ajfi  AD  ci|t  A3ur  A||t  DA  bAO]Dlb ?  23 
Ceift  fe  3uft  rDvXjc  ad  ^ic  j ;  30  b-pujl  da  bAOjoe  3AD  cftAjU 

one  of  the  nine  aspirable  consonants,  it  has,  it  should  be  remembered,  no 
(tber  effect  on  that  consonant  than  what  the  {•)  dot,  had  it  been  placed 
o\er  the  said  consonant,  would  have  produced. 

bb,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  8. 
cl),  ...  ...  c. 

5b»  •••  ••.  O" 

Pb.  ...  ...  p. 

bb,  ...  .-  h,^c.    Seepage  19. 
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le^cc,  ]*AO|t,  coftAC,  |*AOC<v|tAC,  0T)6|tAc.  24.  T^A^b  A]mftT* 
bfteA5  Ai5e  <\i|i  ad  b-f<\ffi|i5e?  25.  M]  ]i<x]b  Ajrnfjjt  b|i8A5 
A^5e  A^jt  Ai)  b-pA^]i|t5e — b]  ai)  5A0C  ^|t&,  ao  ]*P&in  Pao^  bu- 
b<xT)  Ajur  |*tT)iifc»  1)0  ueul  Ai|t  AT)  HT^ji^ir)  Ai|i  i:eA&  bA  l^.  26. 
^n  Aijt  loir)5  |*eoil  bo  cAir)jc  fe? — was  it  in  a  sailing  ves- 
sel he  came?  27.  M]  feA6;  acc  aiii  lo|i)3  5Aille  (pro* 
nounced  in  two  syllables,  gahyil-le;  gahyil,  as  one  syllable; 
no,  but  in  a  steamer).  28.  C]a  at)  A]t;rt)  c^  ai]i  ai)  loit)5 
SAjlle  Ain  b-cAjDic  ]*e?  29.  P\i\o\)x^  Ulbefic.  30.  ^n 
Ai)!)  3Aill|rh  bo  cu||t  |*iAb  t*ceAc  a  ^^-cuAt)? — was  it  at  Gal- 
way  they  put  into  harbour?  31.  jr  reA8.  32.  O^it 
id'^oca^I  cATDuib  A  t)5A|i  50  Loc- DA- |i  I  AC  (Loughrea)  ;  fo 
e  beifie  \x)'/s]xz\\Ke-xe,  ai)  ^118.  33.  b-puil  cu|*a  a15  bul  a 
b-pAb?  34,  Ca  me  bul  50  ^c-Iuat).  35.  Tat)  l|orn-rA  add 
xo  A  ijocc  A5Uf  bei6i|i  add,  Am  50  leoft  a  m'^\^^c.  36.  Oo 
|iAfb  rDAic  A^Ab,  D]  ^dDT^Ab.  37.  2t3Aire,  c^  f^llce  ]torT)ac, 
TDA  pADAjft.  38.  N]  frADpAb;  c|t]<\llpAb  l]orD«  39.  5o  |'e]|i- 
b|5e  D^A  bu|c. 


TWENTY-FIEST    LESSOK 

Obs.  1. — All  verbs  beginning  with  one  of  the  seven 
mute  consonants  (b,  ^,  p,  c,  5,  b,  r,)  are  eclipsed  after 
particles  of  interrogation — ad,  whether;  a  (for  ad),  whe- 
ther ;  DAC,  whether  not ;  ca,  where ; — also  after  50,  that, 
would  that;  bA,  if,  suppose  if  ;  (sign  of  the  conditional 
mood);  muDA,  if  not;  and  after  dac  (relative  pronoun), 
who  not ;  which  not ;  as, 

*•  ^D  b-puil"  ru  50  tDAic?  Are  you  well? 

"  ^  5-cIiiid"  cu  me?  Do  you  hear  me? 

•'  Mac  b-cui5eADD"  fe  cu?  Does  he  not  understand  yoii? 

"  Ca  b-piiil"  O^A?  Where  is  God? 

"  Ca  b-^uil"  cu  ^6Aim?  Where  art  thou,  Adam? 

"  Oa  m-beiceV  add  fo  di  Hadst  Thou  been  here  my 

3^bpA6    mo    6e<vfib-bfiA'  brother  had  not  died. 
'    CA||t  bivf. 
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"  2t)urjA  b-ciocpAi6"  x\Cit)  A]]t     If  tliey   will    not   come   at 

AD  cft],  bejbjb  rt)^il.  three,  they  shall  be  late. 

"  5o  rf)-beAi)r)ui5"  D|<v  bu]c.     May  God  save  you. 

Obs.  2, — A,  who,  which  ;  when  nominative  case,  causes 
aspiration ;  (See  Fourteenth  Lesson,  first  paragraph,  p.  79), 
but  when  objective  case,  governed  by  a  preposition  ex- 
pressed or  suppressed,  causes  eclipsis ;  as, 

^ix)  ze    "  <vt}t    a"  n7-b|tor)  cu     He  on  whom  thou  hast  be- 


ce    "  <v^}t    A 

T<vf},  aV  T)<V  ^]ll  V  AT)  T^jleo 
*'  t)'^"  &-cu5Air  cut. — Co- 
rner, l.  524:,  B.  I. 


?tr)    c-AH}  ''a"  b-cAjnic 


Pa- 


stowed  love. 
Stay,  and  do  not  return  to 

the  fight    to   which    thou 

hast  given   (turned)   thy 

back. 
The  time  (in)  which  (when) 

Patrick  came  to  Ireland. 


It  may  be  well  to  see  at  a  glance,  the  instances  in  which  a,  in  its 
several  acceptations,  affects,  and  when  it  does  not  affect  with  aspiration 
or  eclipsis,  the  initial  mute  of  the  noun  or  verb  immediately  following 


It  :— 


Eclipsis  is 


produced 


by 


A,  when  it  signifies  all  who,  all  that ;  as,  A  h-i^\X]\  be  rx)(]A,]h 
A|ti  At)  borbAf))  <^^^  ^'^f'^  a.re  of  women  on  earth. 

A,  when  it  signifies  whom,  which,  governed  by  a  preposition 
(See  preceding  Examples,  under  Obs.  2.) 

A  (for  Ao)     whether?   as, 

21  &-ciocpA]6  cu,  x)o  A  b-^AnrA:6  cu, 

eiijt)  A  n\x]i)  ? 

"Wilt  thou  come  or  stay, 

Eileen  a  Etin  ? 
A,  ...         ...         their;  as,  a  5-CA|tA,  their  friend. 

A,   (for  Ann)     ...  ...         in;  as,  21  5-CA  f ]l 

f)A  K15,  in  Cashel  of  the  Kings. 


Aspiration    | 
is  produced  "1 

by 

No  change 

ie  produced 

when 


A,  when  it  signifies  Ms  j 
A who. 


as  "a"  cAttA,  his  friend. 
which ;  as,  Af)   ce  "  a"  tijoIa]*,   he 
who  praises. 
I  A  is  a  sign  of  the  Inf.  mood  ;  as,  "  a"  vc)o\^h,  to  praise. 
•   A  ...  a  sign  of  the  nora.  case  of  address  ;  as,  "  a"  cajia  tijo 
^  C|tO]6e,  oh,  friend  of  my  heart. 

j  A  signifies  her;  as,  "a"  cajxa,  her  friend. 

i  A  strengthens  an  affirmation ;  a  beitxpi),  I  say, 

Obs.  3. — In  every  situation  in  which  an  initial  consonant 
b  eclipsed,  an  initial  vowel  takes  t);  as,  Aft  "  t;-acai|i"  a  cA 
^Ifi  Vih\vc)^  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven;  icAbAjix  fc>u]i)rj  a?; 
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r)-A|taiy'  l<xecAn)A]l,  give  us  this  day  our  daily 


^5u|*    bo    ri^eAll    buyt 
ACAiji"  me  A5uf   c»o 

i^uA^|te. 


*'  n-     And  "your  father"  cheated ^T 
n)<\l-         me,  and  changed  my  hire 
&e|c         ten      times. —  Words     of 
Jacob  to  Rachel  and  Lia. 

When,  however,   the  article  at)   (the),  governed  by  a  ^■1 
preposition,   precedes  the  initial  vowel,  n   is  not,  in  that 
case,  prefixed ;  because  n  of  the  article  (<vii)  answers  the  ^j 
requirements  of  euphony  quite  as  well ;  as,  Ai|t  ai)  ^6bAp,^^| 
fin,  on  that  account.  ^^' 

There  is  not,  as  should  be,  according  to  Obs.  3,  an  \)  placed  before  a 
in  A6bA|t,  since  the  final  cj  of  the  article  produces  the  required  euphony. 

Note — By  means  of  Eclipsis  and  Aspiration  in  Jrish,  the  varying 
sounds  of  the  mutable  consonants  are  clearly  noted,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  radical  wwvarying  spelling  of  each  word  is  preserved.  Fi'om 
the  non-use  of  this  system  of  notation  for  the  variable  consonants,  the 
Welsh  have,  in  changing  the  consonant  with  every  successive  mutation 
of  sound,  sadly  destroyed  the  orthography  of  their  language,  and  ren- 
dered Etymology  a  puzzle. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  notation  is  best  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing example  : — 


Irish. 


5^1   CAtl. 
21   CAtt. 

2no  CAtt. 

21ti  5-catx. 


English. 


A  near  kinsman  or  friend. 
His  friend. 
Her  friend. 
My  friend. 
Our  friend. 


The  radical  initial  is  four  times  changed  in  Welsh  ;  in  Irish  it  is  pre- 
served wwchanged  ;  its  various  permutations  in  sound  being  noteoi  o/  \ 
means  of  Aspiration  and  Eclipsia. 


VOCABULARY. 


2161aca6,,  (pr.  eyelakoo),  was  buried; 

from  adIac,  (a6,  the  first  syi. 

sounds  like  eye.     See   Fourth 

Lesson,  p  21). 
ttpfcol,  Apostle  :  from  the  Greek, 

Attoo-toAo 


t)|te|C,  to  hold ;  to  hold  in  the  mind: 

form  a  judgment ;  b^iejc  bfteiie, 

to  judge,  judgment. 
^V-^^f'i  a  womb;  poss.  case,  b|tur), 

or  bftor),  of  the  womb. 
Cv\r,  /.,    a   battle;  ceu&CACAC,  vi 

the  hundred  battles. 
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CacUoa6;  m.,  fighting,  temptation. 

Oiixr,  m.,  a  cross;  a  crucifix;  «., 
to  crucify. 

C|xe)e>)Tt),  I  believe ;  cyxep,  believe 
thou ;  Latin,  crede. 

CuA]6,  went ;  per.  tense  of  ceiJ ; 
>r.  V. ,  go  thou. 

D'Ainit),  for  bo  Ainn),  thy  name. 

t5e^r)CAti,  pass,  voice,  present  tense 
of  the  verb  be  ad,  do  ;  is  done  ; 
50  ri-&eAt)CAn,  subj.  pres.,  that 
may  be  done ;  ^npze^jx,  is 
done ;  is  another  form  of  the 
pass,  voice  of  the  verb  "to 
do ;"  coming  from  a  different 
radix — 5016  act,  do,  perform. 
Three  of  the  irregular  verbs — 
(which  in  Irish,  amount  in  all 
only  to  ten)  — are  found  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  They  are — 
0516,  may  come  ;  beAncAjt  and 
5t)i6ceAti,  is  done  ;  cAbAi^t  (pi'. 
tkoir),  give. 

CA5lAir,  /.,  church;  resembling  the 
French  eglise,  is,  like  it,  de- 
rived from  the  same  root, 
ekklesia,  Gr. 

P)ACA,  TO.,  debts;  trespasses. 

I^IACAfi),  TO.,  a  debtor ;  Latin,  debitor, 
or,  as  the  English  paraphrase 
has  it,  "those  who  trespass 
against  us  ;"  atx  b-\:]ACAfr)r)Ap, 
(to)  our  debtors. 

|=UAin>  pres,  tense  of  t^aj.  get ;  t^UA]ti 
h:\X,  got,  or  suffered,  death. 

5Ab,  take,  receive,  capture,  con- 
ceive, to  act  upon  ;  to  perform; 
5AbAi6  AitiTt),  take  (ye)  up  arms; 
5AbAi6  x&]^^,  take  possession  ; 
Aft  5  AbA6  e,  was  he  captured  ? 
A  5AbA6,  who  was  conceived 
of  or  by ;  &o  ^^'^'A&Ait  criAi), 
they  cast  anchor  ;  5AbAi6 
AbtvAio,  sing  songs. 


5e]o,  to  beget ;  to  be  bom  of ;  Gr. 
yivov,  ginou;  a  seineAft,  who 
was  born  of ;  begotten  of ; 
Welsh,  geni ;  Lat.  ffigno ;  Sana 
j'anih. 

PulAHS,  suffer,  endure ;  a  &'  puUns 
p'A^V]  who  endured  the  passion. 

hmot),  TO.,  Hell;  Lat.   infemum. 

LAecATi)Ail,  daily  ;  derived  from  Ue, 
poss.  case  of  Va,  day ;  and 
ArtjAil,  like,  «'.  e. ,  day-like ;  as 
daily  in  English  has  come  from 
the  Saxon  day-lie,  day-like. 

Iei3,  let,  allow,  permit ;  r)A  le  5 
riT)n,  do  not  permit  us,  lead  us 
not. 

2t)Afib  (pr,  marw),  dead;  Lat.  mors, 
death,  and  mortuus,  dead  ;  6 
Ti)  A^ibAib,  from  the  dead.  Welsh, 
marw,  to  die  ;  Heb.  no,  metk. 

NAort),  TO.,  a  saint ;  adj.  holy;  r)Ao- 
Ti)A&,  to  make  holy  ;  ()Aon)z.\, 
made  holy,  blessed,  sanctified; 
t)Aon)-CA|t,  pass,  voice,  is  made 
holy  ;  50  i:)Aon}zAxi,  subj.  mood, 
that  may  be  made  holy. 

■NeAri).  f ,  Heaven;^os5.  case,  n^jrije; 
prep,  case,  neinj, 

T3Ai&iti,  wi.,  Pater;  from  which  the 
former  is  derived  by  changing 
t  into  b. 

VeACAb,  TO.,  a  sin  ;  Latin,  peccatum. 

PcACAc,  a  sinner ;  peACACAib,  (to) 
sinners. 

SpjOtiAt),  TO.,  Spirit,  Ghost  ;  ah 
SpiottAt) 'NAOfb,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CAltTMr),  f.,  poss.  case  of  CAlAnj, 
earth. 

C|3]6,  comes;  Ir  verb;  50  &-c;5  6, 
subj.  mood,  may  come  ;  root — 
CAttri>  come. 

Uile,  all ;  as,  U]le-cun)ACCAC,  All- 
powerful,  Almighty. 


EXERCISE  XXXIU. 


^Tli^ire  ?ire  many  of  our  readers,  we  leel  certain,  anxious 
to  see  the  Pater  noster  in  Irish.  In  this  Lesson  we  relieve 
ihis  anxious  feeling,  and  give,  too,  the  Ave  Maria  and 
Creed.     Tliere  is  no  way  for  learning  a  language  better 
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than  to  commit  to  memory  as  many  words  as  one  possibly 
can  from  that  language. 

Uv  Pc.]ty]]i,  the  *' Pater/' 

^-c]5|8  bo  |ii5eAcx;  50  i^-b^^ncAjt  &o  co^l  Aijt  ai)  caIatt), 
n7Aft  5ni?SceAfi  Alfi  i)6irb.  CAbA^jt  buiT)r)  An  iu8  A|t  rh 
Ajt^D  lAece<vn)Ail;  A5UI*  tda^c  buiou  a|i  b-fjACA,  tt)A|i  n)A^c- 
iDUj^-rje  b'A|t  b-]:iACATT)OA]b  |:6ir)  ;  A5uf  i}^  I615  x]^V  ^ 
5-CAca5<x6;  acc  fAOfi  finu  6  olc.     ^mel^ 

^r)  c-^ue-213A]t^A ;  no,  p^jlce  At)  ^jnsil. 

'S  6  bo  beACA,  A  2]t)ui[te,  a  r^  l^n  8e  Sfi^fA,  c^  at)  C|- 
3eA|inA  leAc ;  ^f  beAnnuj^ce  cu  cAjt  t)a  mn^ib,  A5uf  ^f 
beAr)r)ui5ce  cofiAb  bo  bftonn,  )ofA.  '^C  nAori)  9P0u|fie,  a 
rt)^t^]\i  Oe,  51116  OftAinn-ne  nA  peACACA]b,  ai)oii*,  A5iir 
Ai]t  UAjft  A|i  n)-h'A]Y.     ^rn^n, 

C|te  n^   rj-^pr^ol. 

C|te^bin7  Ann  0|a,  An  ^cai|i  u]le-ciitnAcrAc,  c|turui5- 
ceoi|t  nejrTie  A5ur  CAln^An:  ^5111*  Ann  lorA  Cyiiofc,  a  aou- 
n)AC-fAn,  Aft  b-Gi5eA|tnA;  a  ^Ab^o  6  'n  SpjOfiAb  llAorii, 
A  5eineAb  6  ^ujite  613,  a  b'puUn5  ?^ir  T^ao]  Po|nr  P|o- 
l^ib;  A  c^ATAb,  A  pnAift  b^f  •<'^5"r  ^  b-A6lACA6;  a  ciia|8 
ri6r  50  b-1|^p1onn;  a  b'  e(fti5  An  cfieAf  l^  6  ri)<v|ibA]b;  a 
CUA16  fUAf  Aijt  n^lfi) :  A  c^  \v)  A  fiii6e  aijx  beif*  D^,  An 
•^CAfi  uile-cuiT)AccAi5 :  a|*  f)n  CjocpAr  le  bneicAiT)i)Af  ca- 
bA|]ic   A]fi    beoDAfb  A5uf    Ajfi    n)A|tbA!b.       Cfteibim  V  <'^'? 

SpjOjlAb     WaOIT),     Y     An     nAOri)     ©A^Ufp     CACO|l|CeAC,  A    5' 

curnAOjn  nA  nAorf);  A  ri)Aic:eA&  nA  b-peACAO ;  Ann  ei|-e||ii5e 
DA  5-corip  A5uf  Y  ^^  m-beACA  fucA]n.     '^in^n- 

Note — Remember  that  the  nominative  case  comes  after  the  verb  ;  the 
adjective  offer  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees  ;  as,  aV)ove,  the  Irish  words 
b'  Ainn),  "thy  name;"  tiioeAcc,  "thy  kingdort» ,"  follow  those  verbs  of 
which  they  are  the  subject;  and  the  adjective  UecAriMil,  foDows;  tlxL  ujun 
AtvAt),  bread. 
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11\^ENTY.SEC0ND  LESSON. 

Some  of  the  numeral  adjectives  have  already,  from  time 
In  liine,  appeared  in  our  Lessons.     A  full  list  of  both  Or 
dinal  and  Cardinal  is  here  subjoined : 


CARDINALS. 


1,  ^on,  or  Aeo,  (pr.  in  one 
syllable  ee-un.) 


2.  ^Oo,  two  in  the  abstract 
— as,  it  has  struck  (the; 
two ;  buAil  ye  at)  bo. 

Co,  never  precedes  a  noun. 

O^,  two,  accompanies   the 

noun,  and  qualifies  it. 

3.  Cri]. 

4.  CeACAjt,  four  in  the  ab- 
stract; as,  five  is  beiter 
than  four,  }r  feafijt  011^5 
T)A  ce<\c<\i|t;  it  struck 
four,    bo     bu<v|l    |*e    At) 

CeACA^|l. 

Cejcr^e,    four;     as,    four 
feet,  ceicjie  co|*. 

5.  Cu]5. 

6.  S6. 

7.  SeAcc. 

8.  Occ. 

9.  N0.01 
10.  0*-!c-. 

12    "Oo-b'e^^, 


ORDINALS. 

1st.  Ceub,  A0T)ri)<x6  {pr 
ee-unwoo) :  the  ending 
rT)A6  {woo)  suffixed  to 
any  cardinal  adjective, 
gives  its  corresponding 
ordinal. 

2nd.  Do-rT)A6. 


^pr. 


2nd  Oajia. 

3rd.   CiteAj*;    c|iin)A8 
threeicoo.) 

4th.  Ce<xt4^\xn)^b,JceJiarwoOj 
signifies  also  a  quarter, 
because  it  is  the  fourth 
part ;  the  thigh ;  a  stanza, 
or  quartan  ;  a  quadrant ; 
a  ploughland,  pasturing. 


5th.  Ciii3eAb. 

6th.  ;3e-!i)A6,  and 
(sheshoo). 

7th.  Se<\cc-ri)AS. 

&th.  Occ-n)A&. 

9th.  l<lAoi-rr)A6. 
10th.  <De]ctv>^. 
llth.  'li^onmAD  b^Aj. 
12th,  Dori).^6  b6<x5. 


ni}*eA6, 
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or 


13. 

C  ni  &eA5. 

13th.   C|i|Ti)A^.    beA3,    ( 
c|teAf  bev.5. 

IL 

CeACAi|t-beA5. 

14th.   CeAC<\|tn)A6  ^6^5. 

15. 

Cui5'be<x5. 

15th.  Cui5n)A6  b6A5. 

16. 

<Se-b6A3. 

16th.   Sen)A&  b^Aj. 

17. 

Se<vcc-&6A5. 

]7th.  SeAccrt)<x6  irec»3 

18. 

0cc-b6A5. 

J  8th.  Occri^Ab  b6A5. 

19. 

WAOi-b^ATjs 

19th.  KlAon)A6  beA5. 

20. 

Tice. 

20th.  TjceAb. 

21. 

^01)  <xV  T^ice,  or 

21st.  ?ior)rbA&  Aift  ^ic]^. 

AOt)  A]]i  ^|C{tX 

one  (on)  twentieth. 

22. 

Oo  a'i*  Pice,  cr 
bo  A|[t  frjc^b. 

22nd.  Oori^Ab  ^]\i  frjcib 

Numerals  from  ten  to  twenty  are  formed  by  annexing 
the  suffix  "  b^AS,"  "teen,". (from  be  c,  ten)  to  the  simple 
numerals  Aor),  bo,  c|t^,  ceACA|i,  cu|5,  &c. 

Adjectives  come  afier  the  nouns  with  which  theyagiee; 
numeral  adjectives,  however,  go  Oefore  them. 

When  a  number  greater  than  ten — composed,  of  course, 
of  the  simple  numeral  and  the  decimal  ending  b^A^ — is 
joined  to  a  noun,  the  latter  is  placed  neither  before  nor 
after  the  compound  numeral,  but  between  the  decimal  end- 
liig  (beA5)  and  the  digit ;  as, 

^r)0]x  bu6  6a  '•  |:eAn"-&eA5,  cU\nr)  1v\coih. 
Now  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve. 
— Irish  Translation  of  the  Book  oj  Genesis,  hy  John  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
Dublin— Buffi/. 

Of  the  first  ten  numerals  or  digits,  some  aspirate  ;  others 
eclipse ;  the  rest  cause  no  change. 

A     •     .-         r^toi),  one. 

Aspiration    /  7.^     '  ^  .^  •       ^,  ^ 

^  .  O^,  two ;  except  the  expression,  b^  b-c|t]Ai), 

produced   \      t™  thirds;  as, 
*■      .  I       Da  b-c|t]An  ynec^cz^  le  |'leibc]lv 

•'  [_     Two-thirds  snow  in  mountains. 

SSeAcc,  seven,  a  an.-!  the  compound  forms  of 
Occ,  eight,  (l.  8  y-re*cc-b6*3  17; 
Naoi,  nine,  r^occ-b&A5,  18  ;  i)<\o|-beAr< 
Oa.c,  ten,         )  19. 


j 
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12/ 


No 


change 

occurs 

after 


f  Cfte,  three. 
]  Cejcjie,  four. 
!  Cu|5,  five. 

S^,  six. 

T]ce,  twenty. 

C|ioc<v,  thirty,  &c. 


Obs. — In  English,  to  a  question  in  which  the  verb  is 
fully  expressed,  the  mere  sign  of  the  tense  suffices  for 
answer — the  rest  being  clearly  understood  from  the  ques- 
tion put ;  as,  in  the  following,  Have  you  gorie  to  town  to- 
day ?  I  have.  Do  you  plai/  on  the  harp  ?  I  do.  Will 
your  friend  be  always  remembered  by  you?  He  sJiall. 
To  the  reply,  "  I  have,"  the  word  "  gone,"  is  understood ; 
to  the  phrase,  "  I  do,"  the  word  "  play"  is  understood  ;  and 
"  be  remembered,"  is  clearly  supposed  to  come  after  the 
answer,  "  he  shall,"  in  the  foregoing  sentences. 

In  Irish,  however,  no  such  suppression  as  this  pointed 
out  does  or  can  occur,  for  the  idea  of  time  is  expressed 
by  the  verbal  ending,  which  accordingly  necessites  the 
enunciation  of  the  entire  verb;  as,  At)  sp^bu^^eAtJr)  cu  rn&? 
Do  you  love  me?  5|tA8ii|5]n7,  I  do  (love).  U  b-cioc"f:Ai6" 
cu  bon  5-c<v|i|tAi5?  Will  you  come  to  the  rock?  Cjoc- 
"pA&j"  I  shall  (come)  ;  see  page  108. 

Do,  did,  may,  can,  might,  could,  shall,  will,  when  mere 
signs  of  grammatical  time,  are  translated  into  Irish  by  the 
inflection  or  ending  peculiar  to  each  tense,  and  conse- 
quently the  verb  must  be,  even  in  answering  to  a  question, 
expressed  fully. 


VOCABULARY. 


Accompany  Cgo  with),  bul le ;  please 
accompanj'-  us,  cAtxtt  \]x]^,  tija 
'r  r<^  ^o  roil  e. 

Azure,  50|tTt),  liAc-oOjiTt). 

Clear,  jUr)- 

Cloudless,  5An  n^ul;  adjectives  end- 
ing in  less,  are  translated  by 
the  preposition  •^^r),  without 
(Fr.  sa7is),  governing  the  noun 
which  forms  the  forepart  of  the 
adjectives;  as  spotless,  (without 
spot),  reproachless,  (without  re- 


C2^lb. 


proach),  ^At)  rTt)Al,  jAfj 

sans  tache,  sans  reproche. 
Constellation,  coitt)|teulc,  m. 
Contemplate,  btteAcrjUoA^   derived 

from   bfieir,    to    conceive,    to 

hold,  to  judge. 
Delia  (Bridget),  \)]\jtp. 
Dionysius,    j  t5or,cA6. 
Denis,  ) 

Footstool,  co)r-rcol,  m. 
Freezing,  A15  X]OC  ;  Latin,  siccus. 

...      jteo      (freezing     hawl) , 
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Welsh,  rheu ;  tteoUc,  ice  ;  tte- 
olACAD,  to  become  icy. 

Happiness,    ron^X,  m.    (from  x^^^^ 
happy),  reur),  m. 

Horn,  A'OAyKC,  m.  (a6  in  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  words  sounds 
like  ey)    pAO]  A&Aiitqb,  mider 
horns,  horned. 
^Ida^icac,  horny. 

,,  t'eno,  a  horn,  a  pin- 

nacle, gable,  peak,  moimtain. 
Hence  the  names  of  so  many 
cliflfs  or  mountains  in  Scotland, 
Ben-wt/vis;  B en- Lomond ;  Ben- 
Nevis  ; — as  well  as  in  Ireland 
Ben-Burb  ;  Ben-bulban  ;  Ben- 
Edair  (Howth).  In  Welsh, 
pen  means  peak,  or  headland  ; 
as,  Penkillan.  The  name 
Twelve  Pens,  by  which  the 
twelve  cilffs  in  Connemara  are 
called,  is  manifestly  for  "tweloe 
hennsy 

bent)  AC,  homed,  curled,  pc.ked, 
nimbus-like,  pointed,  forked. 
2ln  seAllAc  benH'^c,  the  horned 
moon.     Heb.    n3  1,    bana,    to 

T  T 

build ;  Tl,  Ben,  a  son,  because 

the  prop  of  the  family. 
Ignatius,  "NAriClr  ;  "HAoti)  HAtjCir  Af 

lo^olA,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 
LaA^Ti,    cluAf),    m.',     njACA^e,    m., 

tT)A5,  /. 

Light,  (lustre,  effulgence),  leut,  ni. 

...     (a  blaze),  lAr^lti,  yi 

...     (brightness),  roluf,  m. 

...     (to  ignite),  lAr,  v. 

...     (not  heavy),  eAb-cttonj. 
Mercury,  Ai|t5eA&  beo  (i.e.,  quick- 
silver). 
Moon,  5eAUAc,y 


Miles,  ?l)Aolti)uitte  (pr.  as  Ti)Aoltie% 
from  Ti)Aol,  bald,  shaven,  de- 
voted to  ;  as  clerics  were ;  and 
2T)uiTie,  Mary. 

Night,  0)6 ce,/.,  (pr.  ee-che),  as  op- 
posed to  Va,  day ;  {)ocz,  to- 
night, opposed  to  Ar)  ]u6,  to-day. 

Opinion,  bAtxATT)A]l,  f. 

Orio  (Mount),  remarkable  for  being 
the  hiU  on  which  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  suffered,  is  called  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Roman  Vision" 
oticooc-CepAir,  the  golden  hill 
of  Cephas,  or  Peter. 

Promenading,  rpAirb]neAcc,  /. ;  de- 
rived from  rp^r.  a  space,  m.,  a 
little  time  ;  and  Air&]it,  /„  a 
journey;  i.e.,  walking  about  for 
a  time. 

Peflect,  tTT)UAineA6,  leutirtt)UAineA6. 

O'Beilly,  Ua  RabaUac.  The  O'BeU- 
lys  were  ■  Princes  of  East 
Brefny,  or  Cavan  ;  the  RuAti- 
CA15, 0'Hourkes,  Princes  of  East 
Brefny,  or  Leitrim.  Ra5v\Iac, 
from  whom  the  family  took  its 
name,  lived  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 

Terrace,  A^t&an. 

Threshold,  cA]tireAc,  (as  if  cAntt 
rreAc,  come  in)  ;  &o|tur. 

Throne,  a  royal  chair,  cacaoiti 
niofoA,/. 

Vatican  Hill,  cnac  ^-^]6]CArJ  :  Vates, 
in  old  Latin  fates,  is  from 
the  Irish  ^ai&,  a  prophet ; 
and  not,  as  Scalinger  derives 
it,  from  the  Greek  (par*;?, 
phates,  a  talker. 

Vestibule,  ^on&ottur,  m. 

Weather,  A]n)ritt,/' ;  frosty  weather 
is  line,  ir  bfteA5  Ainjnn  XpcA. 


EXERCISE  XXXIV. 


1.  Denis,  are  you  after  tea?  U  t)oncA6,  a|i  o!  m  fto 
cuib  (thy  portion  of)  re?  2.  I  am;  (&'  oIa|* — I  have 
drunk  it).  3.  Well,  as  the  night  is  fine,  let  us  go  out  and 
have  a  short  stroll  on  the  terrace,  and  enjoy  an  agreeable 
conversation — w^\xe  6  c^jxU  30  b-puil  ^x)   o]6ce   bfte^j 
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rejgtDUif  ATTjAC  A5u^  b§Ar)Ti7U]|*  f-pA^fbTiteAcc  Ai]t  ao  ^ftbAt), 
AT^uf*  bi6eA6  ajai^t)  con^^iAh  CA]ct>eAn)AC.  4.  I  am  pleased; 
but  my  sister  Dela  is  most  anxious  that  I  should  remain 
with  her  for  an  hour,  acc  z'a  njo  6eA|tb-f  |ufi  t)|ti5|b  pAO) 
bujl  n)0]fi  50  b-pAr)pAii)T)  Ajce  Aifi  |:eA6  uAi|ie.  5.  Well, 
ask  her  to  accompany  us.  6.  Yes,  I  shall  (iA|t):Ab).  7. 
Delia,  will  you  be  pleased  (a|x  n)A]c  leAc)  to  accompany 
Miles  O'Reilly  and  myself  while  taking  a  promenade  on 
the  terrace?  8.  I  shall  (]f  rpAic  Iioid)  ;  I  am  just  so  glad 
to  be  able  to  gain  something  from  your  wisdom.  Well, 
what  a  beautiful  night !  9.  (Miles) — It  is  a  very  beautiful 
night,  indeed.  10.  (Delia) — It  is  freezing  hard — is  it  not? 
(C^  fe  A15  x\oc  T^o  5eufi — r)Ac  b-T^ujl?)  II.  It  is  freezing 
hard,  for  all  the  signs  (corT)A|trA|&  |-ioca)  of  frost  are  appa- 
rent (poliir) ;  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  azure;  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  north  (ca  va  jaoc  or)  cua|6)  ;  the  stars 
sparkle  very  brilliantly  (cA.  r)A  jieulcA  a^j  beAljiAb  50  Ij- 
At)lor)}tAc) ;  the  atmosphere  (<\t)  c-Aefi)  is  intensely  cold, 
and  my  brother  James  told  me  the  mercury  was  very  low 
(rjor  50  n)6]i).  12.  (Denis) — Delia,  do  you  like  frosty  wea- 
ther ?  13.  Yes,  very  much.  14. 1  like  to  walk  out  at  night 
when  all  is  still — not  a  sound  to  be  heard ;  when  earth  is,  as 
it  were,  going  to  slumber  ('i)uai^  a  ca  at?  cAlAr'o,  mAjt  rp- 
bei6eA&,  bul  At)r;  fUAin),  the  moon  in  her  horns  (50  beADrjAC 
no,  fTAO]  AbAificib),  shining,  as  she  is  to  night,  in  a  clear 
sky,  while  the  stars,  like  sentinels  (rr^Aii  luce  pAjfte)  before 
the  threshold  of  Heaven  (or  corT)A]fi  boftuir  r)e|me),  hold 
out  their  lights  (leur<x)  pointing  to  that  home  above  where 
light  (roluf)  eternal  dwells.  15.  (Miles) — It  is  sweet, 
indeed,  to  ponder  on  these  things,  and  raise  ourselves  above 
earth;  saying,  if  the  vestibule  is  so  luminous,  how  glorious 
must  the  dwelling  of  the  Great  King  be  !—  if  the  footstool 
is  so  beautiful,  what  must  His  throne  be  !  16.  (Delia) — 
Oh,  in  that  land  of  eternal  brightness,  there  is  no  sun,  no 
moon — God  himself  is  the  light,  and  glory,  and  happiness 
of  the  citizens  of  heaven.  17.  (Denis) — You  put  me  in 
mind  of  what  is  told  of  St.  Philip  Neri  (ad  rcai^t  a 
be]]ireA|t  cAob  MAO^ri)  Pjljp  M^Hl)  ^^"^^  of  the  great  Saint 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  when  gazing  from  Mount  Orio,  near 
the  Vatican  Hill,  in  Rome  (j*  ad  Uoirii)  on  the  sparkling 
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threshold  of  Heaven  (aui  5eACA  6eAlTtAc  i)<x  b-]:*lA]ceAr) 
yearned  for  that  home  beyond  the  stars  where  our  dear 
Lord  dwells  in  glory.  18.  (Delia) — Indeed  such  thoughts 
are  natural;  for  on  contemplating  (a^^  h\ie^tmi^^6)  the 
heavens  (<\ift  v^\^)  I  often  call  to  mind  (\y  tdjdic  cuijt)- 
Tju^5^m  A] ft)  what  faith  tells  us  of  "  that  place  which  God 
has  prepared  for  those  who  love  him,"  and  say,  in  our 
country's  adage,  "  there  is  no  glory  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  of  heaven" — Dfl  sloiji  n^Ajt  '^\d]\\  r)e]TT)e.  19. 
(Miles) — Although  such  thoughts  are  natural,  and  ought 
to  strike  any  one,  how  few  there  are  who  make  such  ;e- 
flections — 5]&  50  b-pujl  |*n)UAiT)c6  rrjAjt  yo  T)Abu]i6A,  <  ^uy 
bu6  c6i[a  A  ceACC  ado  IDDCfp  5ac  buioe,  r)AC  beAj  a  feeADAf 
rrrjUAioce  TDAfi  ]Ab?  20.  (Denis) — That  is  true;  all  arises 
(eiTti5eAi:)r)  ai)  iDeub  yo)  from  not  thinking.  21.  (Delia) — 
I  feel  chilly  (c^  y\.ic<cz  o]in)-fA);  it  is  time  to  go  in.  22. 
(Miles) — I  thought  we  were  to  say  something  about  the 
constellations.  23.  (Denis) — It  is  too  late  now  ;  besides 
my  dear  sister  feels  chilly.  24.  (Delia) — The  clock  strikes. 
25.  (Miles)— What  hour  is  it?  26.  (Denis)— It  is  only 
nine  o'clock,  I  suppose.  27.  (Delia) — One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten — I  have  counted  ten 
(&o  corT)Af|t  me  Ai)  &e)c)  28.  (Denis) — It  is  ten  o'clock, 
but  you  must  remain  with  us  till  eleven  at  least — acc  ca]c- 
P|6  cu  ]^Ar)T)Acr  50  b-ci  ad  aoi)-&&a5  Ai|t  ad  lA5Ab  (pr. 
lly-adh),  29.  (Miles) — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  wait  so  long ; 
yet  I  shall  go  in  to  see  your  father  and  mother,  your  bro- 
ther, and  sister  Jane. 


I 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

In  tills  Lesson  is  shown  the  manner  in  ivhich  the  plural  0} 
nouns  in  Irish  is  formed. 

The  student  who  is  acquainted  with  no  other  language  but  English, 
thinks  the  way  in  which  the  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  in  the  language  he 
8]>eaks.is  very  simple  ;  yet  actually  the  inllections  which  characterize,  in 
English  nouns,  the  formation  of  the  plural,  ai'e  very  varied,  as  may  be 
perceived  even  from  the  few  following  examples — mau,  men  ;  foot^  feet ; 
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cow,  kine  ;  child,  children;  box,  boxes;  ox,  oxen;  arch,  arches;  elf, 
elves  ;  ruflf,  ruffs ;  fly,  flies  ,  echo,  echoes  ;  tyro,  tyroes  ;  money,  monies  ; 
penny,  pence  ;  deer,  deer ;  alms,  alms. 

In  Hebrew  and  in  the  Romance  languages,  the  formation  of  the  plural 
is  not  difficult. 

But  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  the  manner  in  which  nouns  form  the  plural 
is  much  more  complex.  The  student  must,  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell 
with  ease  and  fluency  the  plurals  of  all  kinds  of  nouns  in  these  ancient 
languages,  devote  much  time  to  their  study,  and  be  familiar  with  their 
several  forms  of  declension. 

The  formation  of  the  plural  of  Irish  nouns  has  been  con- 
sidered very  difficult,  yet  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it 
as  simple  as  possible. 

In  classifying  Irish  nouns  we  have  observed,  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  plural,  a  feature  common  to  nouns  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  vocabularies — a  feature,  too,  not  foreign 
to  English, — that  one  class  takes  an  additional  syllable  in 
forming  the  plural;  another  class  tuqy^Aj  inflects  the  final 
syllable.  The  latter  are  called  parisyllabic,  or  equal  in  the 
number  of  syllables ;  the  former,  imparisyllabic,  or  unequal 
in  the  number  of  syllables. 

The  plural  of  Irish  nouns  is,  therefore,  formed  from  the 
singular  chiefly  in  both  these  ways : 

First — hy  a  change  in  the  final  syllable. 

Secondly — hy  annexing  an  additional  syllable. 

The  question  arises,  what  class  of  nouns  forms  the  plural 
by  a  mere  change  in  the  final  syllable ;  and  what  class  by 
annexing  to  it  an  additional  syllable  ? 

KuLE  I. — All  masculine  nouns  (See  Seventeenth  Lesson, 
Rule  1,  for  knowing  the  Gender,  page  93,)  "  ending  in  a 
single  or  double  consonant,  preceded  immediately  by  one 
of  the  broad  vowels  a,  o,  u,"  form  the  plural  from  the  sin- 
gular by  inserting  the  slender  vowel — |,  after  <\,  or  o,  or 
u;  as — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

xCbttAn,  a  song.  ^thftAin,  songs. 

^6b<\ft,  a  reason;  cause,  ma-     ^6bA|fi,  reasons,  causes, 
terial. 

^^111^5,  misery  (from  <m),  not ;     '^Cufo'5,  miseries 
and   |'05,   ease,  prospe- 
rity). 
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SINGULAR. 

bAQJAl,  danger. 
boc<\fi,  a  road,  a  liighwaj. 
OotT)An,  the  world. 
5<xbAfi  (Latin,  coper)  a  goat. 
3a6<\|i,  a  beagle. 
]o\)n)ux,  a  treasure. 
Le]5Ar,  a  cure. 
Pe<vcA6,  a  sin. 
S5|obol,  a  barn. 
CeAn)poll  (Latin,  templum)i 
a  church. 


PLURAL. 

b<xo5<\il,  dangers, 
bocAifi,  roads,  highways. 
Don)<vir),  worlds. 
5AbA]|t,  goats. 
'54)^i>Ci]\\,  beagles. 
joT)ri)ui|*,  treasures. 
Le]5<vir,  cures. 
Pe^c^]S,  sins. 
Sjpbojl,  barns. 
CeATTjpoill,  churches. 


Nouns  masculine  ending  in  ac,  not  only  have  the  voAvel 
inserted,  but  change  the  aspirated  (c)  into  5 ;  as — 


b<vcAc,  a  cripple. 
be^lUc,  a  passage,  a  way. 
2l)<\riCAC,  rider. 
2^iilUc,  a  summit. 
S]or)r)Ac,  a  fox. 
U<\lUc,  a  load,  obligation. 


^ACAig,  cripples. 
beAlU^g,  ways. 
2CA|tcAi5,  riders. 
2t3uil<\]5,  summits. 
S^or)r)<vi5,  foxes. 
UaIU]5,  loads,  obligations. 


Obs. — This  change  in  the  final  syllable,  by  inserting  7 
before  the  last  consonant  or  consonants,  is  called  by  gram- 
marians Attenuation,  or  making  slender,  because  the  syllable 
in  which  ]  is  inserted  is  no  longer  pronounced  broadly, 
but  rather  with  a  slender,  fine-drawn  enunciation ;  for  ex- 
ample, AbttAi},  in  the  singular  number,  is  pronounced  aw- 
rawn;  in  the  plural  it  is  Ab|tA]r),  {awraw-in, — the  last  two 
syllables  being  pronounced,  as  much  as  possible,  in  one) — 
so,  4v&bA|i,  aw-war;  and  in  the  plural,  ix6h^]]i,  dw-whir ;  ]o\)' 
n)A|*,  a  treasure,  ienwus ;  in  the  plural,  ]ot}n)Ai|*,  ienwish. 

Exception  1. — Some  nouns  of  this  class  have  a  double 
form  in  the  plural. 


^lt)3eAl,  an  angel, 
bpUji,  water-cresses. 

i-eAbA|t,  a  book. 
teATpb,  a  child. 


^IT)5|l,  Ain5l]6,  angels. 
bjolAiii,       b]ol|tA,      water- 
cresses. 
LeAbA^jt,  leAbjiA,  books. 
LejTjb,  leAubA,  children. 
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SINGULAR. 

tDeACAn,  a  carrot  or  parsnip. 
Uat?,  a  lamb. 


PLURAL. 

2t)eACAii),  Tije^cT^A,  carrots. 
Ua^o,  uai^a,  lambs. 

Exception  2. — Some  words  of  one  syllable  insert  ],  but 
drop  the  broad  vowel ;  as — 


^Ac,  a  son. 
b|ieAc,  a  trout. 
CeCiVV,  a  head. 
XDulceai)!),  pole  (of  the 

earth). 
TeA|i,  a  man. 
Pe^t)r)y  a  pen. 
S|nreA|t,  progenitor. 


2t)^c,  sons. 
b|i]c,  trouts. 
CiT)n,  heads. 
9J0\i\c]r)Vi  poles. 

Tift,  men. 

P\\Wi  and  peAUi?A,  pens. 

Sipfiit,  progenitors. 


Rule  2. — Some  words  of  two  syllables  ending  in  a 
vowel  remain  parisyllabic,  but  change  the  final  syllable  by 
inserting  c  (smooth)  or  c  (aspirated)  before  the  final 
vowel;  as, 

bA^le,  a  town. 
Leji^e,  a  shirt. 
Cu]lle,  a  stake,  a  baton. 
CuA]T)e,  a  corner. 
Cun^A,  a  form,  a  way,  a 
manner. 


2l3u|Ue,  a  mule. 
Cetne,  a  fire. 
CeAT)5A,  a  tongue. 


bA^lce,  towns. 

Le]t)re,  shirts 

CuAiUce,  and  cuaiUccaca. 

CuA^Dce,  corners. 

CunjA^b,  forms,  ways ;  also 

curDcA,  is  a  form  of  its 

plural. 
2t3u]llce,  and  rt)U]U]6,  mules. 
Ce|t)ce,  fires. 
CeAT)5CA,  tongues. 


Other  few  nouns  form  the  plural  in  different  ways ;  as, 

ClAbA||te,  a  blab.  ClAbAi|t]6,  blabs. 

Dujoe,  a  person.  DAo^oe,  persons,  people- 

CAOftA,  a  sheep.  CA0ftAi5,  sheep. 

V]le,  a  poet.  Tili6.  poets. 

Ci5eA]ti;A,  a  lord.  Ci5eA|ii)Ai6,  lords. 

VOCABULARY. 


CAUti),/.,  the  earth,  land. 
£lll,  pleasure,  will. 
2l]c,  (pr.  aith  short),  pleasure,  fancy, 
agreeableness.  ,  ^ 


2lttTVAccAc,  Harriet. 
CeAtjTA,  meek,  mild. 
Cle,  left ;  Uvii)  cle,  left  hand. 
DeACAitt»  difficult. 
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DlA|xn)Uib  (from  t)jA,  Grod,  and  a^i- 
TDU]&,  of  arms  ;  posa.  plural  of 
A\\n) ;  Latin,  anna),  Dermot, 
Darby.  ?l)Act)iAttn)uib,  Mac- 
Diarmod,  or,  as  it  is  now 
spelled,  MacDermott,  a  fa- 
mily name  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity and  of  princely  origin. 
The  royal  house  of  O'Connor, 
the  MacDermotts,  O'Rorkes, 
and  O'Reillys,  are  descended 
from  Eoca,  supreme  King  of 
Connaught,  Ulster,  and  Meath, 
in  the  fourth  century. 

^Ar,  CLffJn  t>®ire>  poss.  case  fern,  y 
right ;  as.  At)  beAf  Iati),  the 
right  hand';  handsome;  as,  ca]- 
\]X)  beAf,  a  handsome  girl.  It 
means  also  south ;  because  the 
Druids  of  old,  turning  to  the 
rising  sun,  for  the  purpose  of 
adoring — as  did  the  Jewish 
priests  and  Hebrew  people  to 
the  East  in  worshipping  God 
— had  the  i-ight  hand  (beAr) 
towards  what  we  call  the 
south;  and  to  which  accord- 
ingly they  gave  the  same  name 
as  that  by  which  they  deno- 
minated the  hand  turned  in 
that  direction. 

For  the  same  reason  they 
called  the  North  cuac,  or  the 
country  to  the  left  hand — from 
CUAC,  the  left  hand;  and  the 
west.  iA|t,  behind,  hinder, 
rear-ward,  because  it  was  to 
them,  on  this  occasion,  the 
land  to  which  the  back  was 
turned. 

The  East  is  called  "ojti," 
from  "  ojit,"  over,  in  front ;  or 
from  an  old  word  of  the  same 
orthography  signifying  liyht, 
allied  in  meaning  with  the 
Hebrew  word  'nx,  6r,  light ; 
with  which  the  modern  Irish 
term  for  gold,  ott,  is  identified 
— a  metal  with  whose  kindred 
brilliancy  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  liglit  up  the  eastern 
eky.  O'q  beAr,  from  the  south, 
Southerly;  as,  5A9C  o'ij  beAf 


south  wind ;  o'r)  cuAfc,  from  the 
north,  northerly  ;  as,  5A0C  o'rj 
cuA|c,  north  wind;  6'n  ]Ati,  in 
the  west,  westerly;  as,  5A0C  o't) 
]At\,  west  wind  ;  o'o  o]\\,  in  the 
east,  easterly  ;  as,  5A0C  6'r)  0}yy, 
east  wind.  From  these  four 
words  are  formed  many  deri- 
vatives, some  of  which  we 
shall,  in  the  coming  Lessons, 
present  to  our  readers. 

t5oii)ATj,  m.y  Alt),  pL,  the  world,  in 
its  physical  and  moral  accepta- 
tion ;  as,  z'A  At)  borijAt)  bul  CAfic, 
the  world  is  going  round ;  ca 
At)  bori)Ai)  A15  bul  bo'r)  bot)Af, 
the  world  is  going  to  misfor- 
tune. 

SA05AI,  w.,  Af I,  pi.,  the  world  ;  the 
life  of  man — like  the  Latin 
soeculum;  as,  civ  At)  rAo^Al  to 
Ti)A|i  ceo,  this  world  passes 
away  like  a  shadow. 

C|tU]r)f)e,/.,  the  physical  world;  the 
earth ;  the  globe. 

U]|t,  the  earth,  soil ;  mould  ;  a^vlj 
b|6eA6  At)  uiti  citti")  Is  P^ictioc, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear. 
— Irish  Genesis,  c.  i.  v.  9. 

C|t6,  m.,  clay ;  as,  ca  r©  tloce  r'^O 
5-C|te,  he  is  laid  in  the  elay. 

I^itt,  /,  the  clay,  or  soil  dug  up  ; 
arable  land,  land  producing 
corn. 

t)U]l,  f.,  bujlle,  pJ.,  expectation,  de- 
sire, wish  ;  as,  cA  bujl  asati) 
leir,  I  expect  him ;  cA  bujl 
A5An;  bul  At)n,  I  wish  to  go  to 
it. 

t)u]l,  £  element,  creature  ;  as,  C|\u- 
cuioceoiti  t)A  r)-bul,  the  Creator 
of  the  elements. 

5U\0]6,  call ;  (Greek,  xaXHo;,  kaleo.) 

leAcc,  771.,  a.  lesson,  written  or  im* 
parted. 

leioGAt),  m.,  a  lesson ;  also  learnings 
from  leio,  read  thou.  leAcc  is 
also  a  mound,  a  grave,  a  pile  ol 
stones  heaped  together  in  me- 
mory of  the  dead.  CAiineAcc, 
from  cAiT),  sleep,  plague,  death, 
and    leAcc;    Talla^iht,     near 
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Dublin,  commemorative  of  the 
death  of  Partholan'a  followers. 

IcAccA,  flattened. 

?I)|n,  at/;'.,  fine,  thin;  tpi^q,  v., make 
fine,  explain;  tDJoiUoAb,  v., 
making  tine,  mincing,  explain- 
ing; n.  m.,  explanation. 

?I)ul,  m.,  axletree ,  the  beam  or 
axle  turned  by  the  wheel  in  a 
mill,  and  which  sets  the  whole 
machinery  in  motion  ;  the  axis 
of  the  earth  ;  a  mound,  a  knoll. 
?nuU  fjA  ttocA,  the  axle  of  the 
wheels ;  ceAn  An  itjujl,  the  head 
of  the  axle  .'  njul-ceAn,  the  pole 
of  the  axis  ;  ttjuI-citii)  t)A  C]\[X]qe, 
the  poles  of  the  world.  This 
word  Ti)ul,  is  the  root  of  the 
Greek  ^t;>.»),  and  Latin  molare, 
and  all  their  derivatives* 

XHuirjeil,  f.,  neck ;  Latin,  monile,  a 
necklace. 

0|lAr),  m— Ain,  plu.  an  island  ;  imr, 
f.,  plu.  inre,  an  island ;  j,  an 
island  ;  as,  1  Coluinj  C]lle,  the 


Island  of  Columb  Kille.  Heb. 
"K,  ai,  an  island  :  f  and  mr  are 
contracted  forms  of  inir,  as, 
isle  in  English,  for  is- 
land. From  iTjif  are  derived 
names  of  many  places  in  Ire- 
land ;  as,  loifi  Inch ;  an  island 
in  Lough  Swilly ;  jn]r-eo5Ain 
Innishoweii,  (Eugene's  Island ;, 
in  the  county  Donegal ;  Ini'*- 
Cacaio,  Innishcathy,  in  the 
Shannon ;  1r)ir-CAicleAr)n,  En- 
niskillen;  loir,  Ennis,  chief 
town  of  Clare;  leAc-]i)re,  Le- 
hinch  (half- island). 

Oi&e,  m.,  o]b]6,  pL,  a  teacher,  a  pro- 
fessor; oibe  ^A0)f|&ine,  a  con- 
fessor ;  from  Oi&e,  and  t^Aoif i- 
b]r),  confession  ;  0]be  bAirc,6,  a 
godfather ;  oj&e  AlctxonjA,  a 
foster-father. 

P|tloti),  first,  principal.  Latin,  prt- 
iKUm.  Vy^or^'AbhAiix,  first  cause  ; 
pit]orb-t\oir},  principal  divisions. 

SeonjTtA,  m. ,  Ai6e,  pi.  a  chamber ; 
Welsh,  siambr. 


EXERCISE  XXXV. 
1.  ^  AcA^fi,  b-pql  u Alt)  (leisure)  A5Ab  at50]|*?  2.  C^» 
A  m]Cj  c|A  Ar)  r)]^  ]V  ^]l  leAc?  (What  thing  is  desired  by 
thee?)  3.  C-iv  feujl  (desire)  AjAn)  50  c|tSiccpA]fi  (that  you 
■will  treat)  A^jt  cfijc-eoluj*  t)a  cAlnjAt)  (geography).  4. 
2l3A]|*e  rt^Ajt  oubA^nc  rne,  ]y  a^c  liom  cftAccAb  a^^i  leAC  ATjo^r- 
C^A  ejle  A  be|beAf  Ar)r)  AOt^freACC  leAc  (who  else  will  he 
along  with  you)?  5.  bei&  tdo  col-ceACAix  pA&jtAic  A5Uf 
mo  6eA|tb-fiu^  ?i|t|tAccAc  ; — c^ib  a]5  ^a]]iec.cz  1]t)t)  Atjrjf  Arj 
feonjftA  |-cu&ein  (they  are  waiting  for  us  in  the  study-room). 
6.  ^bAjit  (say)  leo  ceACC  A|*ceAc  at^t)  ]*o  (into  this  place) ; 
V]  V^p]]^  llon7-fA  bul  cucu  (to  go  to  them),  ^^uy  ATjoir, 
DAC  b-pu^l  te  V\oy  pe^|a|i  bAOib  (to  you)  eolur  KA5A1I  A||t 
AT)  eAUbAi)  {all-ee-yan)  |*o  or)  o^be  'i;a  uAjrn-fe ?  And  now 
is  it  not  easier  for  you  to  obtain  knowledge  of  this  science 
from  your  professor  than  from  me?  7.  ^  AcAijt  bilff*,  if 
l^e^ltfi  \\Y)Y)  uAjc-fe  (from  you),  roAjt  5eAll  (because)  50  b- 

pUjl  CU  CO  CeAi;rA,  ASUf    CO     5flA&AC    1*10  AOT)  bo  CAllJC  IfUT), 

^J^S^^r  n)ir)]5eAt)n  cu  5AC  r)\^  ^  c^  beACA]|t  co  foiUei|t  fio 
bujoij  (to  us),  50  cujsrDjb  5AC  pocAil  a  bei]i]|i,  A5Uf  ]f  ajc 
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\\tyo  &0  b|ttACA|iA  (thy  words  are  a  pleasure  to  us).  8. 
Cfie&jm,  njAjt  x]r),  51111  &i3in  t>Arn  le^cc  a  cAb^iitc  OAOjb  6 
c-^|tlA  (whereas)  30  b-^u]l^6  co  builn)A]t  Aijn  eolu|*  f  a5^iI  : 
5U016  Aijt  ^t^AccAC  A3ur  AjTi  bo  col-ce<\CAit  l^<\b|t<\ic.  9. 
5Uo]6peA&,  I  shall  [call].  C^  V]^'^  cu3<vir)o  (they  are  to- 
wards us):  CArnujb  olln)ui5ce.  10.  ?i  DblAftmuib  a  rbtc, 
c|A  At)  r)i6  AT)  c|tint)T)e,  T)o  c|A  b-^u^l  f]  (s/ig  /  referring  to 
CftuiT)i)e,  which  is  feminine) co|*An) a ]l  le^r?  H*  ^^IT^  At$ 
C-U3&AI1  A  cAin7-|*e  leiJeAb  5U|i  cofAtbAil  |  le  l^ACftoib,  vo 
le  ubAl  leACtA  A13  t)A  n)ulciT)r)  (flattened  at  the  poles).    ?i 

^ft<XCCA]C  CTAt)t)Of    A    b-KUll    l^jOf    A3A]I)T)    30    b-pUll    Al)  &0- 

ri)AT)  fo  c|tu]f)?  12.  If  pjOjt  A  |t^6  30  b-|:u]l  ^e  ctiuii)  6 
CAftlA  3U|t  fOATt)  lutt)3e  cAftc  Ai|i  A15  bul  A  5-c6ti)t)U|3e 
cAob  6  T)-^A]i.  13.  if  TDA^c  cu  :  cfA  Acu  lir)e  Ai|t  11*  i^Ai&e, 
Ai)  l|i)e  la|t  6  6e<\|*  30  cuac,  do  ad  l]De  l^|i  6  D-ojfi,  30  d- 
tA]t?  14.  jf  ^Ai^e  AD  Ijne  l^|t  0  D-oiti  30  d-ia|i  le  cu^s 
iD|le  A^ft  fic]&.  15.  j  f  AD-n^A^c  cu  : — a  Pa&|xa^c  c]ADt)Of 
A  |io]DUceA|t  AD  C|tu]DT)e?  16.  ?Vd  6a  p|t|orT)|io]D — caIah) 
^3^r  "irS^'  17;  CiADT)or  a  AiDrt^OlSceAn  TtojDD  AD  uif3e 
'Tiow  are  the  divisions  of  water  named)?  18.  TA^tt5|6 
(oceans),  tdajia  (seas),  &iibA^3|D  (gulfs),  cua^d  (bays)  Ioca 
(lakes),  cAO]l  K^lt^nse  (straits),  atdada.  19.  Cad  ^Ab  |ioiDn 
DA  CAlrbAD?  20.  C^jitce  (continents)  ;  |t^3e<\ccA,  0]lA]n, 
jiA^DD  (promontories),  cidh  (headlands  or  capes),  mu^rjejl- 
qjte.  21,  ^n  eol  bujc  cejciie  A]|tc  (points  or  quarters)  da 
c|iu|t)De?  22.  Jf  eol  Sah): — cuac  (north),  beAf  (south), 
o|fi  (east),  ^A|t  (west).  23.  ^  t)iA|trt)u|b,  b-t^uil  A3Ab-fA 
PlOf*  CAb  PA  A  D3lA0i&ceA[t  *'  CUAC,"  A3uf  "  be<\f,"  "  oi|i"  a3u|* 
*^A|t,"  A]it  ceicfte  Aiftc  AD  bort)A^D?  24.  M^'l  piof,  a  aca^ii. 
25.  2DAfre  ir  iod3adcac  l^OTD  X]U,  co  tdidic  A3uf  culA^b 
cu  (you  heard)  m^  A13  }r)x)Y^^cz  bAo^b.     26,  ('^pfiAccAc) 

0  I    C^  X\^r    A3AtD-|*e    AD   C-A&bA|t,  ACAlft.       27.    JDDir    ADOlf 

bo  bo  6eA|tb|iACA^|t  fe.  28.  Mua^]!  b^  da  bftAOice  (druids) 
<iDDr  AD  c-feAn-AirDn|t  A13  A&fau3A&  (adoring)  da  3tt6l^e  A15 
ei|t]3  61  (on  its  rising)  b'  iorf)pu]3  rjAb  a  D-A3A16  A]]tc|, 
A3uf  3lA0bA|t  TDAjt  y]i)  A^ji  AD  cjjt  op  A  3-corbAi|t  "oi|i;" 
A3Uf  A]ft  cAob  A  5-cul  "  lA|i;"  c<\ob  a  D-beA|*  lAjri^e  "  beAj*;" 

A3«r  A1|t  AD    Cjft    Affl  A    lAri)  CUAC    DO    cle,  '*  CUAC."       29.    jf 

njAic  cu,  A^itftAccA^c  30  be|n)tD.  30.  (D]A|irf)ui&)  ad  "  0|n** 
31ao&|:ai&  TDe  A]]t  bapjt  (top)  da  c]|t-cA)itce  fo  (map)?    31. 
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W|  feA8  Acc  **  cuAc,"  Ajuf  "  beAf'*  Ai|t  at)  tt)-buT)t)  (foot  or 
bottom) ;  **  o^jt"  Aifi  An  CAob  tja  &eA]*-lA^ri)e,  A3Uf  **  ^Ajt"  A^yi 
CAob  t)A  lA]ri)e  cle:  32.  M]  cujsiri)  6.  33.  ]}•  fojtuf  (it 
is  easy)  a  Ajcou3At»,  a  mc :  A5uf  At)0|r  fo  &  rr)]\^u^^i>, 
?ti)i)  Ainjfjfi  A|trA]5e  (ancient)  b'|o?t)pu]5  t)A  bftoire,  ti)a|i 
bubAi|tc  bo  6eAftb-p|u|t  Ai|t  At)  3TtlAr)  A^se^ftig;  5lAo8bA|i 
ri}A|t  nn,  **cuAC,''  Atft  At)  3-cA]ftbe  a  b|  CAob  t)a  lAirbe  cuA^ce; 
ACC  At)o|f  'T)UA]|t  T*5|tiobAt)t)  lucc  c|i|c-eolu]|*,  prt)pui5eA^ 

f|Ab    A    T)-A5Al8    A^tl    At)    CUAC,    A3Uf    CU||ieAt)!)    fjAb    ^    Al|l 

bA]t|i  t)A  c|[t-cA|[tce,  A3U|'  If  ei3it)  rt)A|t  r|t)  bo't)  CAob 
c^  6  6eAf  bejc  a|5  burjt);  At)  **  oi|i,"  cAob  i)a  lAjtije  be^fe, 
A3uf  At)  **  ^Att"  cAob  DA  U^tbe  cle.  34.  Cm3]rt),  cu|3^ti?, 
At)o|f  &.  35.  C^  bu]t)e  e^3it)  A15  buAUS  a]3  At)  bo|twf 
(some  one  is  knocking  at  the  door).  36.  Teuc  c]a  c^  ai)1)? 
37.  )x  T^  ^T*  t)-o|be  a  c^  At)t)  (it  is  our  professor  that  is 
come).  38.  Cei3|6,  tDAft  x]^  cui3e;  c^  leic]fti&  A3Att)-fA 
le  f3|i]obAD  (go  then  to  him ;  I  have  letters  to  write). 


TWENTY-FOUETH  LESSON. 


The  tmparisyllabic  class — or  those  which  take  in  forming 
the  plural  an  additional  syllable,  are  comprised  under  the 
following  Rules: — 

Rule  1. — Nouns  feminine  (See  Exceptions  1,  2,  3,  to 
Rule  1,  for  formation  of  Gender,  p.  93)  ending  in  one  or 
more  consonants  immediately  preceded  by  a  broad  vowel 
(a,  o,  u)  ;  as  : 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL, 

CeA|tc,  a  hen.  Ccajica,  hens. 

C]A|t,  a  comb.  C]AftA,  combs. 

Cof,  a  foot.  Cof^x,  feet. 

TFu|r;eo3,  a  window,  1Fuit)eo3A,  windows. 

5eAlUc,  the  moon.  5eAllACA,  moons. 

]t)3eAi),  a  daughter.  Jt)5eAt)A,  daughters. 

LArb,  a  hand.  t  Ati)A,  hands. 

L]of,  a  fort.  ^lofA,  forts. 

Pe^co^i  a  pea-hen.  PeACosA,  pea-hens. 
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SINGULAR, 

UlgeAcc,  a  kingdom. 
Sc|Ac,  a  buckler,  a  shield. 
SUc,  a  rod. 


PLURAL. 

■ni5eAcrA,  kingdoms. 
Sc|o^cA,  bucklers,  shields, 
SUcA,  rods. 


Again,  all  nouns  feminine  in  which  the  vowel  preceding 
the  final  consonant  is  slender;  as. 


biiu]fc>,  captivity. 
Oujl,  desire,  an  element. 
Tejc,  a  sinew, 
Peifc,  a  worm. 
PlSlO,  a  penny. 


bttuibe,  captivities. 
Diqlle,  desires,  elements. 
Tejce,  sinews. 
Pel  fee,  worms. 
Pl5^ne,  pence. 


From  these  examples  it  is  seen  that,  generally,  when  the 
vowel  in  the  last  syllable  is  broad  (a,  o,  u,)  the  vowel  in 
the  annexed  syllable  is  broad  (a)  ;  and  when  slender  (i), 
the  vowel  in  the  annexed  syllable  is  slender  (e),  according 
to  rule. 

Yet  many  nouns  of  this  class,  masculine  as  well  as  femi- 


nine,  form  the   plural   in 

A,  omitting    the   final   slender 

vowel;  as, 

Ub^\i),  a  river. 

^bAi}A,  contractedly,  Ajb^e, 

rivers. 

^cAjfi,  father,  w. 
\)]\^t^]\i,  a  brother,  a  friar. 

^cApA,     Aicfte. 

bfiACAjtA  and  bftAicfie,  bro- 
thers, friars. 

CACAirt,  acity./. 
2t3uifi,  the  sea,/. 
£l3<xc<x]|i,  mother,/. 

Caca|ia.  and  cAicjte,  cities. 
2t)A|tA,  seas. 
S^ACAfiA,  mothers. 

Some  nouns  form  the  nominative  plural  from  the  nomi- 
native singular  by  taking  c  before  the  additional  vowel ;  as, 

5lt|Ai),  the  sun, /.  3ft1Ai)CA,  suns. 

Colli,  a  wood,/.  CoiUce,  woods. 

P|AT),  pain,/.  PtAHCA,  pains. 

bljAgAin,  a  year.  bljASAi^A,    and     bl]A5AT)CA, 

years. 

Feminine  nouns  terminating  in  a  vowel  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular  form  the  plural  from  it  by  adding  r)A ;  as, 

Coti)U|tfA,  a  neighbour.  Con)ujifAT)A,  neighbours. 
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SINGULAR. 

LAtjAHiA,  a  married  couple. 
5uaU,  a  shoulder. 
PeAfifA,  a  person. 
Un5a,  a  nail. 


PLURAL. 

LAT5An)t)A,  married  couple* 
5uaI<m)a,  shoulders. 
Pe<x|tfAi7A,  persons. 
Ur)5<\r)A,  nails. 


Rule  2. — Masculine  nouns  (See  Exception  1,  to  Rule  3, 
p.  94,)  ending  in  6ifi,  and  masculines  and  feminines 
in  p,  (pr.  een.)  form  the  plural  from  the  nominative  singu- 
lar by  adding  ^6 ;  as, 


Sl^Tju^jceo^ii,  Saviour. 
Oo|tro]|t,  a  door-keeper. 
5A]|ib]rj    (from   5<vitfiDA), 

garden, 
CaiIji?,  a  girl. 


SlAT)u]5ceo|til&,  Saviours. 
Do|tro|fii&,  door-keepers. 
5A]ft&)Dl6,  gardens. 

C4^]\]V]6,  girls. 


Note — '*  e,"  in  the  plural  ending  of  this  class  of  nouns,  appears  redun- 
dant (though  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  written  language), 
since  the  letters  "  ]6"  alone  represent  equally  as  well  the  sound,  and  the 
plural  inflection.  The  final  syllable  in  the  plural  of  Latin  and  Italian 
nouns  terminating  in  i,  sounds  exactly  like  the  Irish  plural  ending  ]d. 
We  have,  therefore,  analogy  to  some  extent  in  favour  of  this  slight 
change. 


Sao^cc,  sages. 
OAOjce,  dunces. 

O|tA0ire,  druids. 
GeArjnuisce,  merchants. 
Si;ArDui6ce,  swimmers. 
Nejce,  things. 


Others  by  adding  ce ;  as, 
S<\o^,  a  sage. 

Dao],  a  dunce,  a  simple  per- 
son. 
O]tA0|,  a  druid. 
C6at)oii15^»  a  merchant. 
Sn^mui^e,  a  swimmer. 
I<ll6,  a  thing. 

Rule  3. — Verbal  nouns,  i.^.,  nouns  derived  from  the  in- 
finitive mood,  or  present  participle  of  transitive  verbs,  form 
the  plural  from  the  singular  by  changing  the  ending  of  the 
active  participle  into  that  of  the  passive  participle;  as, 

^oU6,  praise  (from  njol).  ^oIca,  praises. 

buAileA^,  beating.  t)uAilce,  beatings.* 

vVlcu5<\&,  thanksgiving  (from  ?\.lcu]5ce,  thanksgivings 
a1ciii5,     exalt,     extol  ; 


Latin,  altus,  bigh). 
T'liUos,  suffering. 


TFuUi;5c<x,  sufferings. 
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VOCABULAKY. 

bejtje,  now  Gja  Aojtie,  Friday  ; 
(beioe,  from  beAij,  a  woman. 
Venits,  as  /rau,  a  woman,  ia 
the  radix  of  Friday) ;  dja-Sa- 
cu]ttr),  Saturday :  t)oti)tjAc,  Sun- 
day, from  the  Latin,  bominica. 
In  pagan  times  Sunday  was 
called  t)]A-ruil,  the  Sun's  day. 

t5ori)r)Ac  is  also  the  name  of  great 
churches  built  by  our  early 
Irish  Saints  ;  as,  6oTt)nAc  Pl)A* 
h\\A]Cy  Donaghpatrick,  in 
Meath  ;  t5on)fjAc-S))eAci)4jll, 
Dunshaughlin. 

t5]AbAil,  the  devil ;  from  bjA,  god,^ 
and  AbAl,  fearfiil,  terrible  ;  Gr.** 
dta^oAo?,  diabolos ;  Latin,  ditu 
bolus;  Welsh,  diavol ;  Italian, 
diai^ola ;  the  Greek  derivation 
from  5ta|3aAX&;,  didballo,  ia^ 
more  than  doubtful. 

GAbfiAc,  a  Hebrew. 

T^e]le,  /!,  a  festival. 

3iX]n,  /,  an  outcry,  a  rejoicing, 
laughing.  luAc^Aitt,  from  lUAC, 
free,  quick  ;  and  ^'A]p.,  rejoic- 
ing, gladness,  merriment. 

^I'O^'^IT^&eAr,  »».,  gladness ;  (from 
ujle,  all ;  and  s^nabeAf,  glad- 
ness). 

lor  A  CEesa),  Jesus. 

?l)A]tte  ?t)AibAlei)0,  Mary  Magda- 
len. 

?nAO]re,  MoseSf 


Hit,  back ;  as,  cA]r)]C  re  Ant  A]r,  he 
came  back ;  also,  again,  in 
composition,  re;  as,  Air-eiMo» 
rising  again,  resurrection. 

X)i^Xi  wi->  death ;  bAC,  destruction, 
slaughter ;  bAjc,  to  destroy  by 
drowning;  hA]teAt>,pasf.  tense 
pass,  was  drowned;  hAiAt,part. 
drowning. 

CajtS,  /•>  Easter  ;  from  the  Heb. 
pifS,  pasak.  This  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  labial  p  is  trans- 
muted— ^not  into  a  cognate  let- 
ter, but  into  a  palatine,  c. 
The  Irish,  like  the  ^olic 
Greeks,  prefer  the  use  of  c  (k) 
to  the  softer  vocable  p. 

CA|tbAb.  7»„  A]b,  plu.,  a  coach,  wag- 
gon. 

CATxbAb,  and  >  the  gums,  the  pa- 

CAnbAl,  )  late,  the  jaws ;  rjl'l 

^riACAl  ArjO  A  cAfibAb,  there  is 
not  a  tooth  in  his  jaw. 

t>iA,  day;  dies  (Latin)  at  present 
found  only  in  compound  Irish 
words ;  as  t)]A-luA|r),  Monday; 
DiA-Ti)Aittc,  dies  martis,  Tues- 
day ;  t)|A-ce&io,  or  (3ebein) 
Wednesday.  The  German  god 
Woden,  from  which  name  Wed- 
nesday is  derived,  is  the  Irish 
Ceben,  or  Mercury.  t)|A-coTt- 
bAin,  Thursday.  (CottbArj.  the 
Thimderer,  from  coft,  co|tAt)  and 
cofitjAc,  noise— thunder ;  being 
the  Keltic  name  of  Jove ;  (t)|A- 

EXERCISE  XXXVI. 
pA&|tA]c  A5U|*  SeoftfA  (Patrick  and  George). 
1.  b-|?uil  cu-fA,  A  Sl)eo|trA,  A13  t^o^Un?  5^06^1156  (are 
you,  George,  learning  Irish)?  2.  C^]nj,  3,  h)V]r  ^^^ 
Aijotr,  n)<v  V  fe  bo  co]l  §,  ca  n^eub  l^  Y  At)  c-reAcr-mA]i)? 
4.  SeAcc  l^.  5.  ?Vboi]|t  -(Ab  aw  3<\o&A]l5e  (say  them  in 
Irish).  6.  D|<\-luAit),  b]A-TDAi|tc,  b|A-cebejr),  bjA-cofibAlo, 
b]A-be]i5e,  biA-SAcuntij,  bjA-boriinAij.  7.  jf  njAic  cu:  c^a 
AT)  c-reAcc-ri)A]T)  1  7*0?  8.  So  ]  feAcc-TT)<xin  t)A  CAirje.  9. 
CAb  fe  b|ii5  vo  n)]i)u5Ab  ah  ^ocajI, — cAirs?  10.  TFocajI  ^ 
eft  AJAIPD^  a'l?  ceAO^A  eAbriA]5 — A5U|*  ciAllu]5eAi;9  r^  (it 
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Bignifies)  **  bul  c|tib"  be  h]i]^  juji  cua]6  (pr.  choo-y,  went) 
A|05eAl  De  t\\\t>  ^n)  Gjipc  ^-^wy  bo  Ti)A|tbui3  At)  rpAc  bu6 
p|r)t)e  (the  eldest  son)  auh  5^6  C15  be  ci5C|b  njui^c^pe  ija 
c||te,  Ti7A|i  36^11  i)v\|i  le]5  P^ftAO  da  b-G^AbrtAjj  bul  le 
2l)A0||*e  le  A^jtugAb  CAbA^jic  bo  t)|A  tja  cfiu]T)t)e.     11.  Ca 

nOf   A3ATt7  Al]t    AO    r^^lTl  Ca   t*51tl0bcA  AT)r)|*  AT)  leAbAfji   bo 

rSlMob  X^AOife  CAob  tiA  t)-6'AbfXAc  a  cua]&  attjac  pAO|  i)-a 

rC]U|l  o'l)    G^SIPC,  A3U|*    Aljt  At)  CAO]  A    bA]CeA6    t)A  rt)AttCA]3 

A3Uf  T)A  CApA^l,  t)A  CA^ibA^b  Ajuf  p]ft  C03A16  (fighting 
men),  ad  ^15  ^  P^lt)  '<^3llr  t)A  ceAr)pA]fic  (the  king  himself 
and  the  chieftains),  t^A  UocftA  (the  warriors),  Asuf  t)a 
rluA3CA  (and  the  hosts);  n)A|t  bo  ]*Iu3a6  fUAf  yxh  (how 
they  were  swallowed  up)  cpe  ciirbAcc  De,  atji)  u]p5C|b  da 
^A]|t|i5e.  12.  C^  pio|*  ASArt)  Atft  AD  tDeub  fo,  acc  d|  b- 
pml  pjof  A3ArD  CAb  pac  bo  5IA016  da  C|iio|-bAi3ce  CA]f3 
Aiyt  A^tDnit  Ait*-ei|ti5e  A|t  SUDU]3ceopA?  13.  SUoibAjt 
CA]f3  A^|i,  TDAjt  5e<\ll  3ii|t  cA|tlu]3  ]*e  (because  it  happened) 

A  b-CU|*,  A]|t   AD  AtD  CeAbDA  A|l  CA]llu|5  fSjle  A]rt    Ap  51ao|6 

DA  l)-Jwboii3ce — CAirS'  14.  Mac  iDOjt  ad  p^ile,  pe|le  da 
CAir3e?  15.  Jr  tDOfi  30  beirt)iD;  pe]le  A^fi  a^i  eiftis  Sla- 
DU|3ceoi|t  AD  borT)AiD  o'l)  uA|5  A|3  b|te^c  buAi6  (getting  vic- 
tory over)  Ai|t  AD  TD-b^f,  ad  b-peACAb,  A3it|*  ad  b^AbAl 
(devil).  16.  Wac  coift  tdah  f|D,  50  TD-beibeA&  luAC-jani 
C|t0]8e  (joy  of  heart)  Ai|t  3AC  cfi(Ofbni3e  a]|i  ad  U  fo,  A3Uf 
50  TD-bei&eA6  da  bu|Ue  pe)D  (and  that  the  elements  them- 
selves should  be)  Ijodca  le  itl5^ifibeAr,  be  b|ii5  3Uft  e]tt]3 
A|t  3-CeADD  30  buAi6eAc  (victoriously)  o'd  UA13  ^15  huAlAb 
AD  bA]f  A3it|'  AD  bjAb^l  30  beo  pAOf  cojp?  17.  ^^3  cjt^cc 
A|]t  DA  bujllib  be]c  pAOj  ul3ATfibeA]*; — bo  f|l  nje-pe  a  3- 
cott)DU]3e  30  tD-bub  beAf  ad  TS^id  ^  rit)  c^  be  3DAC  A]|t  beul 
DA  iD-bocc,  30  rD-b|6eADD  ad  SfijAD  A]|t  rt)^\ti]X)  bori)DAC- 
CAif3e  A13  ]aiDC  le  Iuac-saiji,  tDAjt  jcaU  Ai|t  eiti"5Ab  ad 
c-Solu^f  biAbA.      18.  'Ufi  cot;DA]|tc   cu-pe^D  AfijArt)  ]  A13 

bAtT)rA&?       19.    M|Oft    CODDA^flC,    ACC    bubAjftC  TD'ACA||t  l]0tD 

3U|i  coDDA^tc  re  peiD  \  a]|i  tDAjbiD  bpe^s  borDi)A^5  Ai[t  e^pu- 
3A6  60  30  rDOC.  20.  b'  peibjp  bA  TD-be|6eA6  Ap  3-cpe]- 
6eAtT)  A3iif  Ap  D'3p^t>  CO  biAD  A3Uf  co  ZG\t  a'p  b|  cpefbeAti) 
Naoti)  PeAbA]p  A3ur  il3A3bAleDe  dac  iD-bei6e<x&  jor^gAb 
{een-yoo)  A^p  b^c  opAjDD  y^o\.  21.  )y  c|t)i;ce  dac  tD-be]- 
fe^Ab,     ^2.  U   rD-beib]jt   Vad   nj-b^ile  rooip  ad  lub?     23. 
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be]6|b.  24.  CA|t|t  cu^^rn-y^i  ttjaV  r^  ^o  co^l  6,  a  mAfiAc. 
25.  C^ocpAb  A5u|*  |:^ilce;  6]tt  be]6  uAin  r)o  ^a]1  asahj. 
'26,  beADOAcc  leAC.     27.  5o  fojitbis  0)a  6u^c. 

VOCABULARY. 


annAHj  wIm  sense,  feeling. 
CAc-AbrjA,  battle  of  rivers. 
Cott)5A|t,  m.  whispering. 
C-tiionrAf,  shall  wither  ;/w<.  «efM€  of 

c\v\ot},  to  wither. 
CniorcAl,  m.,  crystal. 
tiAfib,  f.,  assent,  free  will. 


GAluio^e,  Tjasf  part.,  from  caIu^ajJ, 
to  separate,  go  away,  divide. 

eu5-ceol,  death  song. 

loineA|t,  m.,  brightness. 

?t)eu&u)oeAti,  pres.  ^ense  of  the  verb 
njeubuis,  increase;  root — Tijeub, 
size. 


EXERCISE  XXXVn. 
THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS. 

£Taken  from  the  Irish  Version  of  the  "  Melodies,"  by  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.] 

Tot)Tj — "■  The  old  head  of  DenisJ" 
I. 
W]  b-|;u^l  ^vvy  AT)  3-c|tu^i?rje  Aot)  cumA|i,  vo  jIcaw, 
2t5A|i  AT)  Ia5  a  b-f ujl  co-ffiuc  HA  bjf  AbAT)  AHT) ; 
Ir  luAice  b6i8eA]*  ^Alu^jce  uA|Tr),  Tt/  AfifiAt),  V  mo  bjiij, 
'N^   CfllOOpAf  AT)  5leAt)t)   slAf  U&   U|t  A|*  1^0  C|tO]6e. 

II. 

M|   f 6  AT)  c-An)A|ic  b]te^3,  AO]biT)0  b]  rS^'^itCA  ai|i  5ac  CAob, 

Hj     f6  lo]T)eA|t    AT)  C|tIOfCAll,  T)0  UjT-bUc    T)A    5-C|tA0b, 

Ml  fS  corb3A|t  T)A  TfiucA  TDAjt  eu5-ceol  Tnr)^-fi5e, 

^cc  r)i&  ^15) r)  i)io|*  bllre,  c^  ai;t)  boiTpTjeAcc  ai?  c|to^6e. 

III. 
'S  ]Ab  THo  c^]]ibe,  bo  ce^v'S^]^  rtjo  cnrrj^r)})  Y  "?<5  cIaoi)^ 

Do  fCAp    A||t    5AC   t)]t)  A1)0,  rS^jri)  fArCA  t)A  mtAT); 

Oirt  T)i'l  AOT)  T)i6  b'A  ^lUe  T)Ac  TT)eubu]5CAT)T)  A  bUc, 
O'A^eicfjT)  c|ie  fujllb  a]|i  a  Tr)-bj6eAT)i)  asa^t)!)  5|i^&. 

IV. 

^  jleAT^T)  AO]blT)T)    CAC-Abr)A,*  bub  |*UA^TT)T)eAC  Tt)0  f UAt) 

IFao]  -pAi-SAb  bo  CAb^^T)  le  ttjo  ca|ia  ^^Ofi-buAT); 
'H  Ajc  A  m-b6i6rT)U|b  o  t)a  I'joncAib  fAO]  bjbeAT)  30  f^^n) 
S  A|t  5-C|toj&ce  irjAjt  bo  cjuo-fpucA  corpeAfSCA  le  b^jH) 


Avoca. 
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There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 

As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet  ;* 

Oh !  the  last  ray  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 

Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

II. 

Yet,  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o*er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green ; 
Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  rill, 
Oh !  no — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

III. 

Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near, 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

IV. 

Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade  with  the  friends  I  love  best. 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  should 

cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace  I 

"  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"  forms  a  part  of  that  beautiful  scenery 
which  lies  between  Rathdrum  and  Arklow,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
and  these  lines  were  suggested  by  a  visit  to  this  romantic  spot,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  ISO?. — Note  by  Mr.  Moore. 

*  The  rivers  Avon  and  Avoca. 

VOCABULARY. 


atifAToe,  adj.,  gen.  fem.  of  AtxfAc, 
ancient,  old,  sage. 

briuib,  f. ,  captivity  ;  b|tu]&e,  poss. 
case. 

CUmrioj  Ff^p-  ca-jc  of  ciAinreAc,  a 
harp. 

CuiTj5,  /.,  a  chain,  a  fetter. 

tSAOfiAb,  condemning,  enslaving ; 
while  r^u|tA&,  is  acquitting, 
freeing. 

eAslAc,  fearful ;  rjeAiij-eAsUc,  fear- 
less. 


T^eAc,  music,  melody,  science,  skill. 

lAtjf),  a  sword  ;  a  knife  ;  a  sword- 
blade. 

65-lAoc,  young  warrior. 

LAOC-ceo]l,  warrior  of  song. 

...  nAtjn,  of  verses,  of  song;  05- 
lAoc  r)A  t^Afjt),  the  young  hero 
of  song. 

(t5o)   rcuAb,   he   swept ;  rcuAb,  « , 
to  sweep  ;  n.,  a  broom. 
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EXERCISE  XXXVnL 

THE  MINSTREL  BOY. 

fooo — 2l36|i|i;. 
I. 
Do  t\i]M  cum  CACA  65-Uoc  v^  jtAUij, 

^rjt)  AO]n^e<\cc  le  d-a  cUT|tfi5. 
^  ci|i  T5A  T)-b^r)!  A]t  At)  lAoc-ceoil  5Tt^i)t>, 

Oa  Tt)-bei&eA6  ai)  r^os^l  bo  &'  &A0ftA8, 
C^  AOT)  cfiujc  A»i)A]o  le  bo  rbolA6  50  b|i)T), 

'S  AOi)  Iai)t)  An)^]i)  le  bo  f  A0|tA6. 
II. 
Oo  tu]z  AT)  b^|ib,  Acc  Ti)^  cu^c,  30  fOjll 

b]  A  c|to]8e  rjeAti^-eAslAc,  c]teuorbA|i; 
^V  jtAob  ye  ceubA  cl^ijif^ge  At)  ceo]l, 

Oo  fCUAb  x^}  At)  cfta  b]  |'eut)rT)A]t: 
?tV  bubAi]ic;  t)^  ti)ill|:i6  cuir)3  bo  3UC, 

^  C}tU]C  CA0]t)  t)A  b-^eAc  tAOjtA; 
Jr  T)i  clu|t)]:&Ati  30  b-eu5  bo  Ut)  biT)t)-f|tiic, 

L^ft  bjtujbe  aY  b|to]i)  da  cijte. 
I. 
The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
"  Land  of  Song  1"  said  the  warrior-bard, 

*'  Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
*'  One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 

"  One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee !" 
II. 
The  Minstrel  fell ! — but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under ; 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again. 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder ; 
A-nd  said,  "  No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

**  Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery, 
•*  Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  freei 

*♦  They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery !" 
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KEY   TO    EXERCISES 


THIRTEENTH  LESSON— 
un  cneus  te)'^eun  oeu5. 

EXERCISE  XXV.— 21N  CU13?i)2lb  3M2ltU52lb  gllR  ^Crb. 

1.  What  (kind  of)  food  do  you  like  to  have  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  (your)  breakfast?  2,  I  like  bread  and  butter,  tea 
and  cream,  and  cold  meat  prepared  since  yesterday  (the 
day  before).  3.  Will  you  allow  me  to  fill  tea  for  you? 
4.  I  shall,  and  welcome  (i.e.,  with  pleasure),  if  you  please 
(if  it  is  your  will).  5.  Do  you  use  sugar  with  it?  6.  1 
do  so ;  and  besides,  I  like  much  sugar,  7,  Do  you  prefer 
cream  to  milk  (literally,  is  cream  better  with  you  than 
milk)  ?  8.1  prefer  cream.  9.  Give  me  a  portion  of  the 
mutton,  if  you  please.  10.  I  shall  (give  it)  and  welcome. 
11.  Perhaps  you  like  an  egg  ?  12.  I  do  not;  I  have 
plenty  (my  sufficient  share  is)  in  the  meat.  13.  Give  me 
the  cream-ewer,  if  you  please.  14.  Here  it  is  to  you  and 
a  hundred  thousand  welcomes.  15.  At  what  hour  do  you 
breakfast  each  day?  16.  At  half  hour  after  (at  half-past) 
(the)  eight,  or  at  (the)  nine  o'clock.  17.  What  hour  do 
take  (eat)  luncheon?  18.  I  eat  it  at  (the)  two,  or  at  (the) 
one  o'clock.  19.  Who  is  usually  with  you  eating  break- 
fast? 20.  The  family  of  the  house,  as  are  my  father, 
and  my  mother,  my  brother  and  my  sister,  my  children 
(of)  sons,  and  my  children  (of)  daughters,  (i.e.,  my  chil- 
dren male  and  female).     21.  Where  is  thy  brother  Wjlr 
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liam  this  (present)  time  ?  22.  He  is  in  Dublin,  the  capital 
city  of  Ireland.  23.  Were  you  ever  in  Dublin?  24.  1 
was ;  and  in  truth  to  you  a  beautiful  and  extensive  city 
it  is :  I  would  like  to  be  in  it  each  year  for  two  or  threo 
months.  25.  Is  there  any  person  at  all  residing  in  it  re- 
lated to  you?  26.  There  is ;  my  grandfather,  or  the  father 
of  my  mother,  along  with  a  cousin-german,  and  many 
other  persons — relatives.  27.  Is  James  M'Hugh  a  cousin- 
german  of  yours  —he  who  is,  if  it  be  true,  as  president  or 
chancellor  in  Trinity  College?  28.  He  is  a  cousin-german 
of  my  mother,  and  he  is  related  to  myself,  in  the  fifth  de- 
gree :  he  is  indeed  very  generous  to  me,  for  he  bestows 
much  money  on  me  every  time  (whenever)  I  go  to  the 
city.  29.  That  is  good;,  what  time  were  you  in  Dublin? 
33*  It  is  now  indeed  three  months ;  but  I  expect  that  I 
shall  be  in  it  before  another  month.  31.  Will  you  come 
with  me  to  my  own  house  to  night?  32.  I  do  not  wish 
it ;  the  house  of  my  grandfither  is  very  near  to  me ;  and 
I  will  go  to  it;  the  people  of  the  house  wish  that  I  should 
tarry  with  them.  33.  Are  you  going?  34.  I  am.  35. 
God's  blessing  be  with.  86.  Thank  you  (may  good  be  to 
you) ;  safe  may  est  thou  be,  and  thy  kindred. 


FOURTEENTH    LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXVI.-  un  se]sent  -dnntntnt  2iir  mt. 
1.  La  Ai)b|ieA5  e  ro?  2.  l|*lab|teA5  650  t>e]n)]r).  3. 
Mac  |tA]b  A3<\iT)t)  Ainjni^  At)b|ieA5  Ai)0]r  le  ^AbA?  4.  V)^ 
A3A]T)n,  50  fee]!!)]!),  Aimrifi  AnbjieA^,  rrjAti  ^e]\x  cii,  le  catdaI 
n^Ajc.  5.  Mac  Ai^rbAic  0|a  bu^T)!)?  6.  SeA6,  }y  At^-rpAic 
0|A  bu|T)T).  7,  C]A  c^  rrjAic  acc  O^a  ArbA]n?  8.  C]A  fe 
0(A?  ^5Ai5-]*A  A15  A  b-puil  AT)  0(|ieAb  T]r)  eolufi*,  zis,  fjor 
AT)  ceifb  1*0  50  mAic.  9.  'Se  usbAjt  Ajuf  pfijom-^&bAii  6 
JAC  p]6  A  ra  Aifi  vcAn)  Ajuf*  Aift  caIah);  Se  zuy  c^-^uy  c|t]oc 
6  3AC  v\6  A  c^,  T)o  A  be]6eA|*;  i|*  re  a  c|iiicu|5  ad  jrxiAtj 
Ajuj-  Ai;  5eAllAC,  A5up  i;a  jieulcA  j-o  u|le  a  pol|Hi|5eAi;i)  ao 
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fT>eu|t:  CA  Se  Ann  3<\c  ati?  ^-^uy  he]6  50  bfi^c:  tdoU&  3^6 
ceokr)5A  fe.  10.  Cja  fe  a  n)ol<\f  50  j'jOfi  At)  Ciscajioa? 
11.  Se  A15  feA|i  cd]\\  ^^5  a  b-fu^l  eoluf  c^a  fe  O^a,  50  b- 
^a]i  Se  n)0]\;  50  b-puil  Se  cuhiaccac  ;  a5U|«  eoluf  c]a  fe 
f^in,  50  b-pujl  I'e  bocc,  c^ijt.  12.  Ca^  ^  at)  r)|6  ai)  ]*ao5aI 
1*0?  13.  M^  b-pujl  AT)o  Acc  ceo,  a  c^  t*6Al  3e^|ifi  a5U|*  ai^t) 
f^t)  |rt)|5eAr.  14.  Ca&  6  At)  T)i6  TjeATT)?  15.  S]  ad  ji^seAcc 
ADO  b-pujl  DjA  A]5  |tiA3A]l  |:aoi  slotji,  Ajur  add  a  b-fuil 
DA  (b-ADArDA)  beADDui5ce  AI5  CAb<\i|tc  tdoIca  b'  a  ajd^) 
DAori)C<\.  16.  b-|:u|l  cu-fA  DAorbcA?  17.  Mj  b-piiil]rD  da- 
orT)CA,  Dl  rDolAirD  rDe  pep?,  516  50  b-pu]l  tDlAD  asaid  a  be|c 
TDAic.  18.  C^  |:ior  A5A&  |tA6  DO  con)A||tle  ad  c-feADbujDe  ; 
*'  DA  TDol  A5ur  DA  c^]D  cu-feiD;"  6]ti  if*  olc  AD  Dl^  n)0|iiT)olA6 
19.  Ca&  f"6  AD  V]6  u<xbA|i.  20.  ]r  fiiijt  bo  bA0|*fiA  uAbAfi 
— ]y  ceAD  be  da  |*eAcc  b-peACAjS  rT)A|tbrA — uA^Ajt.  21.  b- 
^ujl  ^]oy  A5Ab  T)A  |*eAcc  b-peACAp  TDA|tbcA?  22.  Ca  p|or 
— uAbA|i,  fA^nc  b|tuir,  cDiic  (envy),  cpAOf,  feA]i5  (anger), 
A3Uf  le]|*5e.  23.  Te]C|rD  3u|t  b'  e  ad  c-uAbA|i,  buD-f  fiuc  A3ur 
ppeutT)  DA  peACAir>  ejle — bii6  6  peACA6  da  D-beATDAD  e, 
A3U|*  ^6bA|i  peACA]6  Afi  3-ceub  ceApnDDflf^  ^bA^n)  A3ur 
GAbA.  24.  ye]c]n)  311ft  ojbe  ciu  25.  CfA  fe  at)  freAft  |*o 
Af3  ceAcc?  26.  jf*  7*e,  UfU/Anj  tdo  CAftAb  bflff,  buAD. 
27.  ^Df^-Ac^ADD?  28.  ir  r<?;  ro  fe-  29.  Ceubnjfle 
|:^llce  fton)Ac,  a  cAftAfb  tdo  cl^fb;  cfADDor  a  b-frufl(ft  add 
]u6?  30.  C^.  me  30  rDAfc,  ca  rDe  bufbeAC  bufc.  31.  b«- 
6eA6  A3AIDD  Aff*beAfi  beA3,  or  beADArDUfb  Affbffi  fADAC  le 
cejle. 


FIFTEENTH   LESSON— 
?iN  cuj5et)'Ho  LejSe^M  Deu5. 

EXEKCISE  XXVII.-  ..21N  SCSlCC^glb  3M^ltU3?lt)  2l]U  ^tlO. 

1.  Who  is  there?     2.  I.    3.  Who  (are)  you?     4.  James 

O'Brian.     5.  Come  in,  James ;  you  are  welcome  ;  sit  down 

ndconverse;  I  am  glad  that  I  see  you  in  health.     It  is  a 

ngtime  (day)  since  thou  and  I  were  together  before  this 
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day ;  and  assuredly  to  you,  I  am  glad  now  that  we  are 
here  with  each  other — you  who  have  a  high  estate,  and  a 
reputation  throughout  the  glohe ;  and  I  who  am  here  in 
the  extremity  of  the  country,  without  knowledge  and  with- 
out notoriety.     6.  Oh,  I  implore  of  you  do  not  commence 
so  soon  to  praise  me ;  or  I  should  rather  say,  quizzing  me. 
7.  Certainly  I  am  not  quizzing  you ;  but  1  am  telling  the 
truth.     I  know  that  you  are  very  humble,  and  I  shall  not 
speak  another  word  in  your  praise.     As  I  said,  it  is  long 
since  we  were  with  each  other  going  to  school,  when  we 
were  in  your  grandfather's,  God's  blessing  be  with  his  soul. 
Have  you  not  travelled  much  of  the  world  since  then?  8.  I 
have.     I  have  much  to  tell  of  everything  which  1  heard, 
and  every  thing  I  saw,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  a 
while  with  you.   But  I  will  have  an  opportunity  at  another 
special  time.     9.  Do  you  recollect  when  I  and  you  on  a 
certain  day  were  walking  out  from  the  town  of  Cork,  and 
you  said  that  you  would  like  to  swim,  and  when  we  were 
in  the  water,  there  came  a  large  wave,  which  brou<rht,  on 
its  returning,  you  with  it,  and  you  went  along  with  the 
stream,  until  you  alighted  on  a  rock ;  then  I  swam  after 
you,  and  brought  you  to  shore  half  alive  as  you  were? 
10.  It  is  true  that  I  recollect  well  that  day,  and  I  shall 
have  a  recollection  of  it  for  ever ;  it  is  for  that  reason  I 
have  (entertain)  affection  and  great  esteem  always  for  you, 
thankful  for  all  you  did  for  me.     1 1.  Were  there  not  other 
young  men  with  us  that  day?     12.  There  were  certainly; 
but  neither  of  them  wished  to  go  against  the  angry  billows, 
13.  It  was  well  they    acted  so.      Since  you  have  com- 
menced to  speak  of  them,  who  were  the  young  men  who 
were  along  with  us  on  that  day?    14.  There  were  Andrew 
Fitzpatrick,  George  Williamson,  and  Thomas  MacDonnell, 
three  who  knew  how  to  swim  extremely  well.     15.  Are 
they  all  alive  yet?     16.  They  are  not  all;  two  of  them 
(got  death)  died;  but  Thomas  MacDonnell  is  yet  alive; 
and  he  is  not  only  a  good  man,  but  a  highly  learned  doc- 
tor, and  a  renowned  sage.     17.  I  am  well  pleased  at  that; 
is  it  long  since  you  heard  from  him  ?     1 8.  Oh,  it  is ;  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  these  five  years.     19.  A  person 
pf  what  likeness  was  he,  in  order  that  I  may  see,  do  I  re- 
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collect  him  ?  20.  He  was  a  tall  man,  about  six  feet ;  red 
in  his  complexion ;  beaming  in  his  eye,  handsome,  long- 
cheeked  ;  his  brows  compact,  round,  and  his  hair  the  colour 
of  gold  ;  his  visage  mild,  handsome.  21.1  know  him  well 
now ;  you  have  great  memory.  22.  Had  he  not  a  sister 
whose  name  was  Isabella — is  that  her  name?  23*  Isabella 
was  her  name.  24.  Are  you  tired  after  your  journey  ?  35. 
I  am  not.  25.  AVe  can  therefore  walk  through  the  garden, 
the  evening  is  so  fine.  27.  I  like  it,  if  you  like  it.  28.  Cer- 
tainly, I  like  it.  To  whom  does  the  garden  belong?  29» 
To  me.  30.  I  perceive  you  are  a  great  agriculturist. 
31.  I  do  not  be  often  (employed)  at  it,  but  from  time  to 
time.  32.  Come  in  and  view  the  flowers.  33.  I  shall  and 
welcome. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON. 
UM  se]seut>  te]'5eun  oeu5. 

EXERCISE  XXVIII. —21K  Z-OtZ^Ub  3M2lCU32lb  211R  PlClO 
A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TWO  STUDENTS. 

1.  Alexander,  have  you  been  at  school  to-day?  2.  t 
have  been  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  day  at  all  from  school. 
5.  It  is  not  right  for  any  young  man,  such  as  you  are,  to 
be  a  day  from  school,  whilst  it  is  in  his  power  to  be  at  it 
(to  attend).  4.  I  trust  you  are  reading  the  high  sciences? 
5.  Well,  I  am  not  (reading),  but  those  only  that  are  ordi- 
nary, such  as  writing  and  reading,  a  knowledge  of  the 
globe  and  grammar,  and  things  of  that  kind,  along  with 
the  languages — English,  Greek,  French  and  Latin.  6. 
You  have  a  knowledge,  have  you  not,  of  the  principal  parts 
of  each  language  of  these — that  is,  you  know  their  divi- 
sion and  their  explanations  ?  7.  I  have :  for  it  is  easy  to 
know  these.  There  are  nine  divisions  of  language ;  and 
of  these  are  two  parts,  the  noun  and  the  verb,  like  woof 
and  warp,  framing  every  discourse  together,  and  there  is 
not  in  the  other  parts,  but  as  it  were,  colour  and  form. 

11 
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8.  How  could  you  know  a  noun?  9.  It  is  easy  for  a  peraon 
to  know  it ;  for  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is  created,  or 
of  which  we  can  form  a  notion  (it)  is  a  noun,-  for  example, 
the  names  of  men  and  women,  as  Achilles,  Augustine, 
Alexander,  iEneas,  or  Kevin,  Cormac,  Edmund,  Amilia, 
Angelica,  or  Barbara,  Blathny,  or  Kate;  or  again  the 
names  that  appertain  to  men  or  to  women,  in  relation  to  their 
duty  or  in  relation  to  their  state, — such  as  father,  mother, 
sister  and  brother,  porter,  poet,  monk ;  or  the  names  of  brutes 
— horse,  mare,  filly,  bull ;  in  one  word,  the  name  of  everything 
created,  or  of  which  we  can  form  a  notion  (it)  is  a  noun.  10. 
How  many  genders  in  it  (are  there)  ?  11.  There  are  only 
two  genders,  that  is,  the  masculine  and  feminine :  and  since 
from  nature  there  are  only  two  sexes  (amongst)  mankind, 
male  and  female,  in  like  manner,  nouns  have  only  two 
genders,  masculine  and  feminine;  12.  Oh,  I  know  well 
that  there  are  only  two  genders  when  we  speak  of  those 
names  which  present  to  our  minds  (ideas  of )  things  living ; 
but  when  we  treat  of  the  names  of  things  that  are  not  living, 
in  what  manner  will  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  gender  of 
the  noun,  when  the  object  is  devoid  of  sex  ?  1 3. 1  shall  give 
you  a  knowledge  of  that  at  another  time,  I  have  not  leisure 
to-day.  14.  At  a  certain  time  to  come,  you  and  I  shall  be 
together,  and  we  shall  have  a  conversation  on  this  subject. 
15.  Let  it  be  so.  16.  But  stay:  you  have  not  told  me  a 
word  of  the  manner  in  which  a  young  man  can  obtain 
readily  a  knowledge  (of  the  grammatical  meaning)  of  every 
word  that  occurs  to  him  in  discourse.  17.  Withal  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  for  that  on  another  occasion ;  I  have 
not  leisure  just  now.  I  am  obliged  to  depart,  the  bell  is 
tolling. 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXIX— 21N  M2lO]^2lb  3H£ltU52lb  211K  n<iK>. 

1.  Ceuo  rnile  ^^ilce  tioniAc  a  SeA]tlAir;  C]M)i')oy  ^b-^u^l 
cu?     2.   C^  nje  ]*Uij;  bui&eAC-Okj*  ouic.     3.   C^  b[xoi&  opri) 
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50  be^n)|o,  30  b-|fU|l  cu  a  x\4i]V^e  n)^]z,  4.  C]^vvor  a 
Tt|t)t)e  cu  Aipifi  AT)  ^ub — At)  A13  Ti)A|tcu|5eACC,  tJo  A]]t  cojr? 
5.  Do  inDDeAf  Aif&||i  A^fi  AT)  c-feAi;-5t)2^f,  A^ft  coir«  C. 
CiAT)i)Of  A  b-fuili&  bo  cAijtfee  AT)r)|*  ai)  n)>bA^le,  b'  ACAjfi 
A5U|*  bo  Ti)ACA]|t,  bo  6eA|tb-bfiACAi|t  SeAjAi),  A^uf  bo  bcAjtb- 
fiufi  Sejl^bAT),  A5ur  bo  col-ceACA|t  <S&Ati)U|*  2t)AC<oe^3Aii). 
7.  C^ib  u^le  A  |*lAiT)ce  tt)ocic,  bui6eAC^r  ^o  Db|A.  8.  C|- 
AT)r)or  b-fu^l  bo  t)eA|tb-b|tACAifi  ^t)b|t6Af ;  b-|:u]l  |-6  rl^O? 
9.  Mj'l  t^]Of  A3Art)  c^At)Dor  A  h-\:\x]\  re  AT)Oir,  6i|t  t)l  cuaIa|& 
rrje  UAj&e  le  cjij  Tt)iof<\.  10.  Civ  ioi)3a  ojtiD  ]:ao]  rin,  tpap 
5eAll  3U]t  itAjb  ]*e  co  ceAtJATtiAjl  o|ic,  A3Uf  co  curT)Ar)Ac  le 
T)-A  cAitibib,  3U]t  fAOjl  Tt)e  t)AC  le]3f  A&  t®  '<'^<'^  "^1  ^'^"l^io 
6ul  cA|ic  3AT)  ]*5TMob^&  cu3Ab-fA  t)0  curt)  b'  ACA|t  no  bo 
TT)ACA|t.     11.  Jf   pjojt  3»tt  jtAib  re  A  3-con)t)«l6e  C|T)eAlcA 

A3Ur  CUTDATJAC,  A3Ur  Ar)n)A|C  &ATT)-rA ;  T)l  t]^  l^OTTJ-rA  AOI) 
fAC  A  CAbA^jtC  Alft    At)  C-rOfb    r^,    A1|t  CAO]  A^t  b|C  eile  ACC 

ATi)A]T)  A|3  cuin)nujA&  30  b-pu]l    At)  tjjS  A  bub|tA6  30  r]0|i 

CAob    TT)6|tAT)     ejle,    f  10|t  A^n-rAt)   tt)A|l    AT)    3-ceAbt)A  :     **  Ar 

Art)Ajtc,  Ar  cu^n)t)e."  12.  Ca  At)  A|c  A  TtA^b  re  't)UAi|i  bo 
cuAlA^r  uAjbe  Ai|i  AT)  ocAjb  be]3tot)AC?  13.  V)]  re  a  'Lo]th 
3b]ot);  A3ur  bubAjjic  re  3u|t  ^lAib  bujl  Aije  bul  30  T\i'^]nc  ; 
Ar  rit)  le  b-Air  t)A  Ul3ATT)u^r)e;*  t)A  b-^llp  a  ctteAri)n5A&, 
A3ur  cuAjTtc  A  cAb<\^jtc  A^jt  joc^ille.  14.  Oc,  rejCjTi) ;  *re 
ir  ^oi5ci5e  30  h-ij:u\\  re  AT)0]r  ^^3  b6AT)A6  t)a  b-^ir^ipe  A]p  a 
lAbAijt  re,  cpeAr  Ai)  Oufto^p;  jtAcpAib  re  b'  rejb^ii,  30  b-cf 
At)  CAln)AT)  t)AorT)rA  oi|i  "t)i  tT)U]T)ce  30  coi3C|tioc."  15.  Mj 
b-puil,  6i|t  bo  geAll  re  a  bejc  Y  At)  Tt)-bAile  ai3  At)  DobUc 
16.  %i]\i  flubA]l  cu-rA  A  b-pAb  c^ft  bo  t]\i  buccA^r.  17. 
MjOfi  CUA1&  ti)e  A  jtiAtT)  t)|or  r^jbe  t)A  Lo|r)3biot)  A3ur 
CeAt)ci|t,  b'rA3  rne  Lo]T)3b|OT)  A3ur  b|iuACA  da  b-Aniu|oe 
CATt)U|r3e  b|iuAi3e  rit),  bliA3At)  6  ri^»  ^8.  pAib  cu  a|5 
ceAC  t)UA&  T)A  reire  ?  19.  SeAb;  b|&eAr  A13  ceAc  pArejre, 
A  b-ceAC  t)A  b-Ci3eA|tt)Ai6  co  rt)Aic  aY  a  b-ceAc  t)A  3- 
co^rceAT).  20.  Mac  tt)AireAc  At)  }:o]}xr)e  ceAC  t)ua&  tja  pejfe 
— obAin  riuDCAc  V)  fe  AtT)<\^T)  bo  *i)  "Ribjite  SgAjiUr  a  ^Afi- 
|iA]6  A  curt)  6,  ACC  bo  't)  AOir  AT)i)  A  b-rujltTJib?  21.  nA]b 
cu  A  caUa  t)AO]n)  ScepAiT)?  22.  bjbeAr*  ir  aIuit)  &.  23. 
C<xt)  fe  AT)  beAlUc  ai[i  pill  cu  o  LoiT)3b]OT)?     24.  Oo  fi^n- 

•  The  Rhine,  from  |iiS,  and  atiju]!)  ;  others  derive  it  fiom  ^ejb  Ariju.n, 
<Ae  smooth  river. 
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TjeAf  ^^AgDCAepceji,  mo  bcAlUc ;  ont,  bu8  n)i<\r)  liom  pe^iv 
r|i)  CA]fibe-5A0il  -c\||t]6e  a  bi  'r)i)  a  5-0011)1)11156  At)n,  A5uf 
A  b|  <v  5-cori)Tjui8  ATjcAjiCAijAC  le  n^ujDcin  n)'ACA|t.  25. 
C]\e]b]n)  50  b-^ml  cu  eolsAC  A]tt  rlAcc-f5|iiobA8  5<\c  u]U 
bA^le  ri)of]t  A  SAC|*Ar)iAc?  2G.  5o  &e|rb|>)  r)1  b-fu]lirrj»* 
beAfibAinj  6u]c  r)'^]x  ^^5   me  mo  cjji  6uccA(f  f^iT)  a  it^Ani 

ACC  AOT)    UAl|t    ATT)A]r)  ;    C^  511^8    AJAnj  Al|l  A  50|lCAlb,    A3U^ 

rT7A5A]b,   A   5leAi;cAib,  a  locA^b  a5u|*  a  rM<^bcA|b:  CAbAfi 
ftAn)-|*A  curnA|t  A  2l3uii)A]i)  ce^c,  A5ur  i;]  'I  bioui)  A5An)  a^ 
61  |t  A5ur  A] ft  ri)<\pi;  to]t)7p]\h 


I 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXX.— 21N   CK]0C:?lt)2lb  5K2lCU52lb;   or,  ?m    OeiC^b^lb 

1.  God  save  you,  James,  dear  friend  of  my  heart!  2. 
May  God  and  (the  blessed)  Mary  save  you,  Peter,  flower 
of  nobility !  is  it  not  early  you  are  this  morning  on  foot? 
3.  It  is  early,  indeed ;  because  the  morning  is  so  fine,  and 
r  feel  inclined  to  have  a  walk  along  with  you.  4.  You  are  a 
great  walker  certainly:  there  is  not  a  good  day  at  all  that 
you  are  not  rambling  from  hill  to  hill,  from  glen  to  glen» 
from  plain  to  plain  ,  from  glade  to  glade,  through  the  land. 
5.  Well,  it  is  true  for  you:  certainly,  I  am  delighted,  in 
our  native  land,  to  be  out  every  time  I  can,  on  the  summil 
of  the  mountains,  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  re- 
tired recesses  of  the  valleys ;  or  again  walking  on  the  border 
of  lakes,  or  along  the  coast.  6.  I  do  not  like  to  go  out  to- 
day ;  I  have  much  (business)  to  perform.  7.  Oh,  you  said 
the  other  day,  and  you  promised  that  you  would  be  ready 
to-day,  and  that  you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  drive 
with  me  through  the  country ;  for,  in  truth  to  yoii,  I  would 
not  like  to  be  with  any  other  but  yourself — for  you  are  so 
icquainted  with  every  house,  and  with  every  place,  with 
every  cabin,  and  every  chateau  (big  house) ;  with  every 
glade  and  every  valley,  mountain,  glen,  well,  stream, 
river,  mound,  cemetery,  churchyard ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  you  know  the  history  of  everything  of  which  I  wish 
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to  speak,  or  of  which  I  should  like  to  get  information. 
8.  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  the  great  appreciation  in  which 
you  hold  me,  an  appreciation  of  which  I  am  not  worthy, 
and  especially  from  a  man  who  is  possessed  himself  of  so 
much  learning  as  you  have.  I  do  not  therefore  feel  satisfied 
(from  the  fact)  that  I  cannot  accompany  you  to-day  ;  but 
we  shall  have  another  day.     9.  Did  you  not  promise  that 
you  would  be  prepared  to-day  ?     10.  I  did  (promise) ;  but 
do  you  not  know  that  I  have  much  (business)  to  do,  and 
that  I  cannot  have  (obtain)  leisure  to-day.     11.  It  is  true 
that  each  person  ought  to  perform  the  things  that  are  under 
his  (charge)  direction,  and  on  that  account  I  do  not  wish  that 
you  should  do  anything  that  would  not  be  right  for  you  to 
do.     12.  I  see  that  you  have  sense,  and  that  you  are  not 
like  a  great  many  young  people  (filled)  with  an  over  desire 
for  every  vain  pursuit.     13.  I  am  thankful  to  you;  it  is 
meekly  and  kindly  you  speak  on  every  matter.    14.  What 
day  now  will  you  be  ready  to  come  with   me  ?  name  it. 
15.  Any  day  of  leisure  (holy-day) ;  or  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  if  it  be  fine.     16.  It  is  long,  perhaps,  until  we  have 
another  (fine)  day  like  the  present — the  air  is  high ;  the 
firmament  azure  ;  without  a  cloud  (cloudless)  ;  without  a 
mist ;  the  sun  rising  radiant ;  the  birds  warbling  on  every 
tree ;  and  all  creation  lightsome  with  beauty  as  on  the  first 
day  it  issued  forth  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord.     17.  I  am 
greatly  disposed  (there  is  an  inclination  or  desire  on  me) 
to  go  with  you.     18.  Do  not  come  ;  we  will  have  another 
day  equally  as  fine.     19.  This  is  my  mother  coming  ;    our 
breakfast  is  ready      20.  Mother,  this  is  Peter  O'Keefe,  of 
whom  I  often  made  mention   (spoke)  to  (with)  yon; — a 
young  friend  for  whom  I  entertain  great  respect.     21.  He 
is  welcome  :  ten  thousand  welcomes  to  you.    22.  This  is  a 
beautiful  morning,  madam.    23.  Yes  indeed ;  this  is  the 
first  beautiful  morning  we  have  had  (for  the)  last  month. 
24.  James,  your  breakfast  is  ready,  and  your  father  and 
fiister  are  awaiting  your  presence  ;  perhaps  this  young  gen- 
tleman has  not  yet  breakfasted.     25.  Peter,  give  us  the 
honour  of  your  company  at  table.     26.  With  pleasure, 
indeed;  but  I  can  with  truth  say  that  (it  is)  on  me  the 
honour  is  conferred,  to  be  in  your  society.    27.  Please  just 
go  before  me  ;  this  is  the  way. 
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NINETEENTH  LESSON. 

an  Naoirha&  leigeaN  t)eu5. 

EXERCISE  xxxT.— ON  c-QONinaD  SNcicii^aD  am  cnioCa- 
10;  or  GN  c-aoNiiiao  SNacugD  oeu5  am  picio. 

1.  Henry,  you  are  the  best  of  men  to  be  here  so  soon  as 
you  are — where  is  your  brother  ?  2.  He  will  be  here  im- 
mediately (on  the  spot,  aip  bdll) ;  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  come  with  me  when  I  had  been  ready,  because  our 
cousin-german  Alphonsus  O'Hegan,  was  on  a  visit  with  us, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  stay,  in  order  to  be  along  with  him. 
3.  Oh,  I  see ;  that  is  right.  4.  What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? 
5.  It  is  only  four  o'clock.  6.  It  is  early  so,  in  the  evening. 
7.  Just  accompany  me,  and  we  can  have  a  walk ;  or  a 
sauntering  stroll  around  here,  and  have  a  conversazione 
with  each  other.  8.  "We  can  so  ;  and  I  like  it,  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  inside  doors  but  as  short  as  I  possibly  can. 
9.  This  is  the  way  by  the  side  of  the  house.  11.  Thank 
you  (may  good  be  to  you) ;  it  is  easy  to  stumble  in  a 
crooked,  slippery  road  like  that  yonder.  12.  WliPvt  is  your 
©pinion  of  our  own  residence  and  position  here,  of  our 
land  and  of  our  appurtenances  ?  13.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
your  residence  is  good  ;  your  land  very  good  ;  your  posi- 
tion delightful  ;  and  your  appurtenances  of  the  best.  14. 
Which  is  the  better — your  house,  or  our  house?  15.  Your 
house  is  better  than  our  house.  16.  We  are  convenient  to 
the  running  water  ;  to  the  large  town  (market-town) ;  to 
the  sea — things  that  enhance  the  value  of  a  country-house. 
17.  Is  this  your  garden  ?  18.  It  is  our  garden  ;  come  in 
and  view  it.  What  the  thing  in  it  ?  i.  <?.,  what  does  it 
contain  ?  20.  Much — there  are  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
peas  and  beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes,  turnips,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  onions,  rose-trees,  apple-trees,  pear- 
trees,  gooseberries,  and  such  like.  21.  I  perceive  that  it 
looks  well  just  now.  22.  What  is  your  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  trees  are,  and  of  every  growth  (growing 
plant)  which  is  in  the  garden  ?  23.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
your  apple-trees  are  too  high,  and  your  raspberry  (trees) 
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scattered  without  pruning.  24.  To  whom  belongs  that 
garden  yonder,  and  this  orchard  which  is  near  me  ?  25. 
To  my  own  people — my  relatives,  Patrick  and  James 
O'Daly.  26.  Their  orchard  is  superior  to  yours.  27.  It 
is  not  indeed.  28.  Their  apple-trees  are  superior ;  their 
pear-trees,  their  rose-trees,  and  every  herb  or  plant  which 
is  growing  in  their  orchard  is  superior  to  your  trees,  and 
your  growing  (plants).  29.  Perliaps  so,  but  I  rather  have 
my  own  than  their  share,  though  it  be  so  good  (as  you 
assert).  I  know,  at  all  events,  that  our  oats  and  our  wheat 
are  better  than  their  oats,  their  wheat,  and  their  corn.  30. 
Are  you  not  very  well  informed  in  regard  to  land  ? — i.  e., 
how  well  informed  you  are  in  regard  to  land.  ...  31.  It  is 
dinner-time ;  come  in  ;  the  company  are  assembling.  .32. 
We  shall  have  a  merry  feast,  I  expect.  33.  We  shall,  if 
the  best  wine  and  the  best  meat  to  be  had  in  Limerick  can 
make  young  people  feel  merry.  34.  Shall  we  not  have 
dancing  ?    35.  You  will,  if  you  wish,  to  the  dawn  of  day. 


TWENTIETH   LESSO^^. 

ON  piceao  leigeaM. 

EXERCISE  XXXII.— QN  DoihaD  SMQcuSao  Deu5  am 
picio. 

1.  This  is  a  beautiful  day,  James?  2.  It  is  a  beautiful 
day,  thanks  be  to  Grod.  3.  Is  it  not  early,  that  you  as  well 
as  myself  are  on  the  road  ?  4.  It  is  early  indeed  I  am  on 
the  road.  5.  Have  you  any  news  at  all  for  me  ?  6.  Well, 
I  have  no  news  at  all  for  you.  7.  Perhaps  you  have ;  you 
were  never  without  some  new  story  for  an  individual,  for 
you  are  under  the  repute  of  being  entertaining,  facetious, 
and  that  weariness  would  not  be  on  (could  not  come  near) 
any  one  that  would  be  with  you  on  the  road  or  in  the 
field.  8.  Thanks  to  you  Connor  (or,  Cornelius)  ;  you  were 
always  agreeable,  pleasant,  mirthful.  9.  I  am  only  ex- 
pressing, James,  what  each  person  is  saying  of  (on)  you. 
10.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  an  opportunity  of  having 
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a  conversation  with  you — where  do  you  now  reside  ?     11. 
I  have  a  dwelling  near  Galway — a  town  in   Connaught, 
situated  on  the  coast.     1'-^.  O,  I  know ;  that  is  a  town 
that  is  progressing   greatly — a  town  that  is  now  on  the 
straight  course  (i.e.,  necessarily  the  shortest)  to  Newfound- 
land, and  a  town  to  which  many  are  coming  from  every 
quarter,  and  besides  a  town  in  which   above  all  things 
our  native  language  is  held  in  esteem.     13.  The  tribes  of 
Galway  were  always  studiously  fond  of  the  language  of 
their  fathers.  14.  But  has  not  your  brother  Edmund  come 
back  ?    15.  He  has ;  I  thought  that  I  was  telling  you  of 
it.     16.  You  were  not.     17.  Well,  he  came  home.     18. 
Is  it  in  America   he  was  ?     19.  Yes.     20.  Has  he  much 
money  on  his  return,  literally — on  coming  to  him?     21. 
He  has  not  much  money,  for  he  has  been  in  it  only  two 
years,  and  the  time  was  unfavourable  for  obtaining  employ- 
ment; he  has  not  therefore  much  money.     22.  Does  he 
say  anything  good  of  (on)  the  country  and   of   (on)  the 
people  ?  23.  He  says  it  is  a  good  place ;  that  the  people  are 
without  slavishness,  free,  just,  laborious,  honourable.     24. 
Had  he  fine  weather  on  (the)  sea?     25.  He  had  not  fine 
weather  on  sea,  the  wind  was  high,  the  firmament  (covered) 
with  darkness,  and  a  mist  or  cloud  on  the  sun  for  two  days. 
26.  Was  it  in  (on)  a  sailing  vessel  he  came?  27.  No;  but 
in  a  steamer.    28.  What  is  the  name  of  (which  is  on)  the 
steamer  in  which  he  came  ?    29.  Prince  Albert.    30.  Was 
it  at  Galway  they  put  into  harbour?  31.  It  is.     32.  By 
my  word,  we  are  near  Loughrea ;  this  is  the  term  of  my 
journey  today.     33.  Are  you  going  far  ?    34.  I  am  going 
to  Athlone.     35.  Eemain  with  me  here  to-night,  and  you 
will  be  in  (it)  in  time  enougli  to-morrow.     36.  Thanks  to 
you  ;  I  shall  not  wait.  37.  Well,  there  is  welcome  for  you, 
if  you  remain.  38.  I  will  not  wait ;  I  shall  repair  onward. 
39.  God  speed  you. 


NoTB. — The  learner  should  not  arail  himself  of  the  aid  of  a  Ke^  or 
translation  but  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  never  until  after  he  has  first  donm 
his  best  to  translate  the  exercise  proposed. 

H9  should  also  vrrite  out  the  translation  oftener  th.;n  once. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

an  c-aoNrliao  iei$eaN  am  piCib. 
EXEECisE  XXXIII.—  QM  cmiiiao  SNacugat)  oeus  am 

piClD. 
The  Lord's  Prayer, 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  he  thy  name ; 
thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  he  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;  and  forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass  against  us ; 
and  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen. 

The  Angelical  Salutation, 

Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed 
art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  ua 
sinners,  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.     Amen. 

The  Apostles^  Creed. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  hea- 
ven and  earth ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our 
Lord  ;  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified ; 
dead  and  buried,  he  descended  into  hell ;  the  third  day  he 
rose  again  from  the  dead  ;  he  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and 
Bitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty 
from  thence  he  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  holy  Catholic  Chur  h  ; 
the  communion  of  saints  ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  and  the  lilo  everlasting.    Amen. 

AboT©  all,  he  must,  if  he  wish  to  learn  the  language,  repeat  the  sentence* 
presented  in  these  exercises,  and  form  new  ones.  Th«re  is  no  'earning  a 
language  thoroughly  without  essaying  to  sjpeak  it. 
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TWENTY.SECOND  LESSON. 

an  Doriiab  Leiseaw  am  picio. 

EXERCISE  XXXIV.— QN  ceacanihaD  SNacugaD  Deus  am 

piCio. 

1.    a  Oonca&,  ap   61  cu   t>o  cum  cae  ?    2.  O'  olap.     3. 
TTlaipe  ,  6  capla  50  b-puil  an  6i&ce  bpedg,  ceigmuip  amac 
agup  b^anmuip  ppaipt)ipeacc  aip  an  dpt)dn,  asup  bi&ea6 
ajainn  coriipa6  caicneaitiac.     4.    Ip  niaic  liom  6;  ace  cd 
mo  &eapb-piup  bpigit)  paoi  buil  m6ip  50  b-panpamn  aice 
aip  pea6  uaipe.     5.  Tllaipe  lapp^  aipcf  ceacc  ann  aonpeacc 
Imn.     6.  Sea&  :  lappat).     7.  Q  Gpijit)  ap  ihaic  leac  c6acc 
ann  aonpeacc  le  Tllaolmuipe  O'l^agallac  asup  liom  p6m 
copab  a'p  bei&muit)  015  ppaiptjipeacc  aip  an  dpodn  ?     8.  Ip 
maic  liom;  cd  bp6t)  mop  opm  6  beic  ann  mo  cuitiacc  eici- 
0II05    eoluip  pagail  6  bup  n-easna — maipe  nac  dlum   (or 
pi§meut)ac)  an  oi&ce  f!      9    (Hlaolmuipe)   ip  oi&ce  anpig- 
meut)ac  f  50  cmce.     10.  Cd  pe  015  pioc  50  geup — nao  b- 
puil  ?      11.   Cd  pe  015  pioc  50  geCp,  6ip  cam  comapcaib 
uile  pioca  polup ;  cd  an  ppeup  gan  neul,  agup  50pm  ;  ca  an 
gaoc  6  'n  cuai&,  cd  na  peulca  015  t)ealpa6  50  h-anlonpac  ; 
cd  an  c-aep  an-puap,  agup  t>ubaipc  mo  &eapb-bpacaip  Sea- 
mup  liom  50  b-puil  an  c-aipgeat)  beo  pfop  50  mop.      12. 
(t)onca6) — a   bpijm   an    dil    leac    aimpip    pioca?     13.  Ip 
dil  liom  50  h-ani1i6p.      14.    Ip  dil  liom  piubal  amac  annp 
an    oibce   'nuaip    aca   500    ni&  ciun, — ^an  puam  le  clop; 
'nuaip  a  cd  an  calaiii,  map  m-bei6ea&,  Oul  ann  puain,  an 
g^allac  50  beannac  a  bealpugab  map  cd  a  nocc  ann  ppeup 
glmn,  agup  na   peulca  map  luce  paipe  op  coitiaip  t)opuip 
neiitie  015  pceiceab  a  leupa,  caipbanab  t)uinn  an  apdp  uo 
puap  ann  a  b-puil  an  Solup  pfoppaibe  'n  a  comnuige,     15, 
(TTIaolmaipe)  ip  puaipc  50  beimin  pmuaineab  aip  an  nei6ib 
po  agup  pinn  p6in  apt)U5a6  op  cionn  na  caiman;  015  pa&, 
ma  cd  an  popt)opup  60  lt>npac  po,    na6  sloprtiap  lann  no 
t)t5n  an  apt)-pi5 ! — ma  cd  an  coip-pc6l  co  alum,  na6  alum 
50  mop  an  cacaoip  piog&a.     16.  06,    annp  an  cfp  pin  na 
lonpa   pfoppui&e,    ni'l    spian,   no   geallac, — pe  t)ia  Gp^in 
polup  asup  5I61P  agup  pog  luce  comnuige  na  b-plaiceap. 
17.  (Ooncab)   cuipeann    cu  a  5-cuirime   oam    an    pcdip.  q 
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beiprcap  a  b-caob  "Naoirii  pilip  "Ndpi,  a^uf  a  t)-caob  an 
■NaoiTTi  liioip— San  Mapitjp  Lo&ola,  sup  gdin,  aip  bpeac- 
nugab  o  6p-cnoc  na  noniie  ann  ^ap  t)o'n  5-pai6ican,  aip 
geaca  feealpac  na  b-plaiceap,  anbuil  a  5-cpoi6e  a  beic  annp 
an  dpap  ut)  op  cionn  na  peulca  ann  a  b-puil  ap  ft-Cigeapna 
na  5-cuman  a  P5eicea6  na  5l6ipe.  18.  (bpi^it))  Cince 
cd  pmuaince  map  lat)  put)  nat)up&a  ;  6ip  015  bpeacnugab 
aip  neirti  ip  minic  cuiriinigim  aip  an  nib  riiumeap  an  cpe^bearii 
t)uinn  t)-caob  na  h-dice  uo  a  beapuig  t)ia  t)o'n  mumcip  a  bpo- 
nap  a  n-5pd&  aip,  agup  beiprni  a  b-poclaib  peanpaib  ap  o- 
cfpe,  "  ni  b-puil  5I61P  map  5I61P  n^iiiie."  19.  51b  50  b-puil 
pmuaince  map  lao  put)nat)up&a  ajup  bub  c6ip  50  t)-ciocpait> 
ann  mnnn  500  bumne,  nac  hea^  a  6eanap  leuppmuaince  map 
lat)  ?  20.  (Ooncab),  ip  pfop  pin ;  eipijeann  an  meut)  po  6 
eujmaip  pmuaince.  21.  (bpigm)— Dd  puacc  opm-pa;  cd  pe 
ann  am  bul  a  pceac.  22.  (lllaolihuipe)  Saoil  me  gup 
pabamap  le  compab  a  beanab  aip  na  coitipeulcaib  ?  23. 
(t)oncab)  Cd  pe  anoip  mall.  24.  (bpisit))  Cd  an  CI05 
'5   a    bualab.     25.    (Tllaolmuipe) — Ca   itieut)  be    cloig  6? 

26.  (t)oncab)— Nri  pe   ace  an    naoi   t)e   CI015,  meapaim. 

27.  (bpisiD)  Qon,  t)0,  cpt,  cenr.ar,  c-.'-s,  pe,  peace,  occ,  naot, 
beic.  28.  (t)oncob)  Cd  pe  an  oeic  oe  CI015,  ace  caicpib 
cu  pannacc  56  b-ci  an  aon-t)eu3  aip  an  lagab.  29.  Ni 
Ttiaic  liom,  nac  b-cig  liom  pannacc  an  pat)  pin;  ace  pac- 
pab  a  pceac  le  amapc  pagail  aip  t)'  acaip  asup  Do  liiacaip, 
Oo  beapbbpacaip,  asuj*  00  beapb-piup  Sineto. 


TW'ENTY-THIRD  LESSON. 
an  cRiihaO  leijeaM  am  picit). 

EXERCISE  xxxv.-QN  cuisiiiao  SNacugaD  Deiis  an 
picio. 

1.  Father,  have  you  leisure  at  present?  2.  I  have, 
my  son  ;  what  thing  is  desired  by  thee  ?  t3.  I  wish  that 
you  will  treat  of  geography.  4.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  just 
wish  to  treat  of  it  now  with  you  ;  who  else  will  be  along 
with  you?  5.  My  cousin  Patrick  and  my  sister  Harriet ; 
they  are  awaiting  (with)  us  in  the  study-room.     6.  Say 
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(with)  to  them  to  come  in ;  I  cannot  go  to  them.  And 
now,  is  it  not  better  for  you  to  get  knowledge  on  this 
branch  (of  science)  from  the  teacher  than  from  me  ?  7. 
Dear  father,  we  prefer  it  (it  is  better  with  us)  from  you, 
because  you  are  so  gentle,  and  so  loving  in  your  speaking 
with  us,  and  you  explain  everything  that  is  difficult  so 
plainly  to  us,  that  we  understand  every  word  you  say,  and 
your  words  are  a  pleasure  to  us.  8.1  believe  so,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  give  you  a  lesson,  since  you  are  so  de- 
fiirous  to  get  knowledge  ;  call  in  Harriet  and  your  cousin 
Patrick.  9.  I  shall  (call) :  They  are  towards  us  {i.e.,  they 
are  coming)  ;  we  are  ready.  10.  Dermot,  my  son,  what 
is  the  world  ;  or,  (with)  what  is  it  like  ?  11.  The  author 
whom  I  am  reading  says  it  is  like  to  a  ball,  or  to  an  apple; 
being  flattened  at  the  poles.  12.  Harriet,  how  (is  it  shown) 
do  you  know,  that  the  world  is  round?  13.  It  is  true  to 
say  that  it  is  round,  since  ships  have  sailed  around  it, 
always  steering  a  westward  course.  14.  You  are  good: 
which  line  is  the  longer — the  (meridian)  line  from  north 
to  south,  or  the  equator,  (which  is)  the  middle  line  from 
east  to  west?  15.  The  equator  or  middle  line  from  east 
to  west  is  longer  by  twenty-five  miles.  16.  You  are  very 
good  :  Patrick,  how  is  the  world  divided?  17.  Into  two 
principal  divisions — land  and  water.  18.  How  are  the 
divisions  of  water  named  ?  19.  Oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays, 
lakes,  straits,  rivers.  20.  "What  are  the  divisions  of  (the) 
land  ?  21.  Continents,  kingdoms,  islands,  promontories, 
headlands  or  capes,  isthmuses.  22.  Do  you  know  (how 
to  name)  the  four  cardinal  points?  23.  I  do  (know)  : — 
north,  south,  east,  west.  24.  Dermot,  do  you  know  the 
reason  why  the  four  cardinal  points  were  called  cuac.  oeap, 
Dip,  and  lap  ?  25.  I  do  not  know  the  reason,  father.  26. 
Well,  it  is  surprising  to  me,  (after)  so  often  as  you  have 
heard  me  tell  to  you.  27.  (Harriet)  Oh,  I  know  the  reason, 
father.  28.  Tell  it  now  to  your  brother.  29.  When  the 
Druids  were  wont,  in  the  olden  time,  to  adore  the  sun  on 
its  rising,  they  turned  their  faces  to  it,  and  they  called 
therefore  the  country  before  them  oi[i,  and  that  to  their 
back  lap  (behind) ;  that  to  which  the  right  (eap  )  hand 
was  tui'ned,  Ocaj^  (or  right),  and  to  the  country  on  their  left 
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(cuAc)  hand,  cuac,  north.  29.  Indeed,  Harriet,  you  are 
good.  30.  Derinot,  is  it  east  I  shall  call  the  top  of  this 
map?  31.  It  is  not,  but  north;  and  south  to  the  bottom, 
east  to  the  side  on  (of)  the  right  hand,  and  west  to  the  side 
on  (of)  the  left  hand.  32,  I  do  not  understand  it.  33. 
It  is  easy  to  know  it,  my  son ;  and  now  this  is  the  expla- 
nation (of  it).  In  ancient  times  the  Druids  turned,  as 
your  sister  has  remarked,  towards  the  rising  sun;  they 
called  therefore  left-hand  side,  or  ruAC,  to  that  direction 
which  was  on  the  side  of  the  left  hand ;  but  now-a-days, 
those  who  write  about  geography  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
countries  (of  the  earth)  make  the  north  the  point  to  which 
they  turn,  and  therefore  they  place  it  (north)  at  the  top  of 
the  map,  and  hence  the  country  to  the  south  must  be  at 
the  bottom ;  the  east  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  west  to  the 
left  hand  side.     34.  I  understand  it,  I  understand  it  now 

35.  Some  one  is  knocking  at  the  door.  36.  See  who  i% 

in  it.  37.  It  is  our  professor  that  is  come.  38.  Go  to 
him  ;  I  have  letters  to  write. 


TWENTY-FOURTH   LESSON. 

EXERCISE  XXXVI.— 21H  SeiSeglfe  3!12lCU32lb  t5eU3  im  r\tjo. 

PATRICK    AND    GEORGE, 

1.  Are  you,  George,  learning  Irish?  2.  lam.  3.  Tell 
me  now,  if  you  please,  how  many  days  in  the  week?  4. 
Seven  days.  5.  Say  them  in  Irish.  6.  Oia-Iu^vio,  Monday; 
'0]^'XX)^}\\z^  Tuesday;  OjA-cebji),  Wednesday;  OiA-co|t- 
ftAi'r),  Thursday;  D^A-bejDe,  Friday;  OiA-SAcuiiti),  Satur- 
day; DjA-bon)i)<xi5,  Sunday.  7.  You  are  good;  what 
week  is  this?  8.  This  is  the  week  of  Easter.  9.  What  is 
the  meaning,  or  interpretation  of  the  word  Ca]]*5  (Easter)? 
10.  It  is  a  word  wliicli  has  come  to  us  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  signifies  passing  through^  for  the  angel  of  the 
fjoyd  passed  through  Egypt,  and  killed  the  eldest  son  in 
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every  mansion  of  the  habitations  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  because  Pharaoh  did  not  allow  the  Hebrews  to  go 
with  Moses,  to  give  adoration  to  the  God  of  the  universe 
11.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  story  that  is  written  in  the 
book  which  Moses  penned  in  regard  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
went  out  under  his  guidance  from  (the)  Egypt,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  horsemen  and  the  horses,  the  chariots 
and  the  fighting  men,  the  king  himself  and  the  chieftains, 
the  warriors  and  the  hosts  (how  they)  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  power  of  God  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  12.  I  am 
acquainted  with  all  this ;  but  I  know  not  what  reason  the 
Christians  called  {Ca]\"^)  Pasch  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection?  13.  They  called  it  (C^jfs)  Easter,  because 
it  happened  at  first  on  the  same  time  on  which  happened 
the  feast  to  which  the  Jews  applied  the  name  {C^]y^) 
Pasch.  14.  Is  it  not  a  gr^at  festival,  the  festival  of  the 
(Christian)  Pasch?  15.  It  is  a  great  festival  indeed — the 
festival  on  which  arose  from  the  grave  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  gaining  victory  over  death  and  sin  and  the  devil. 
16.  Is  it  not  right  therefore  that  there  should  be  joy  of 
Aeart  over  every  Christian  on  this  day,  and  that  the  ele- 
ments themselves  should  be  filled  with  great  joy ousness,  be- 
cause our  head  arose  victorious  from  the  grave,  striking 
(the)  death  and  the  devil  for  ever  under  foot?  17.  Speaking 
of  the  elements  being  filled  with  great  joyousness ;  I  al- 
ways thought  that  was  a  pretty  story  which  is  usually  in 
the  mouths  of  the  poor,  that  the  sun  bounds  with  joy  on 
account  of  the  rising  of  the  divine  Light.  18.  Did  yourself 
ever  see  him  (her,  5it|An,  is  Jem.)  dancing?  19.  I  did  not 
(see)  ;  but  my  father  told  me  that  he  saw  it  on  a  delightful 
(Easter)  Sunday  morning,  on  rising  very  early.  20.  Per- 
haps if  our  faith  and  our  love  were  as  strong  and  as  ardent  as 
vas  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  we 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  it.  21.  Certainly  we 
would  not.  22,  Will  you  be  in  the  city  to-day?  23.  I 
shall  (be).  24.  Come  to  me,  if  you  please,  to-morrow. 
25.  I  shall,  with  pleasure,  for  I  will  have  occasion,  or  an 
opportunity.  26.  Adieu:  (blessing  [be]  with  you).  27. 
God  prosper  you. 


I 
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PART  III. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

The  personal  pronouns  n)e,  I,  me;  cu,  thou ;  fe,  fe,  he, 
him;  f(t)i},  we,  us;  t*ib,  you;  fjAb,  ^Ab,  they,  them;  are 
usually  incorporated  with  the  simple  prepositions,  whenever, 
in  collocation,  they  fall  under  theii  governing  influence. 

Of  the  twenty  simple  prepositions,  the  followmg  seventeen 
thus  incorporate ;  and  to  the  union  of  both  is  correctly  given 
the  name  *^ prepositional  pronouns:" — a}3,  at;  A]|t,  on; 
AW,  in;  A]*,  out  of;  cuf5e,  unto;  be,  from,  of;  bo,  to; 
e|b||t,  or  ib]]t, between ;  |:ao|,  under,  for;  le,  with;  jtofrbe, 
before;  feAC,  beside;  ca|i,  beyond,  over;  c|t]b,  or  c[t&, 
through,  or  by  means  of;  ua,  or  6,  from;  u^iij,  about — as 
clothes  about  the  body ;  uAf,  above. 

From  them  have  sprung  the  following : 


1st  Person. 

2Dd  Penon. 

3rd  Person. 

Mas. 

Fern. 

S,  A3Art7,  at  (or  in  the  pos 

- 

> 

A 

^ 

session  of)  me-, 

A3Ab, 

^13e> 

A]  01. 

P.  A5AiT)0,  at  us, 

A5A]b, 

ACA, 

S.  o|trr),  on  me, 

0|lC, 

^in» 

Atflfl]. 

P.  o]t|iAit)T>,  on  us, 

0|t|lAlb, 

0|X|tA,   01 

•  Often, 

S,  AfAit),  out  of  me, 

AfAb, 

^r> 

Airq. 

P.    Af  A^t)!),  out  of  us, 

AfAjb, 

A]*CU. 

5.  cu3Arf),  unto  me, 

CU5AC, 

cui3e, 

CUIC], 

P.  cu5Air)i;,  unto  us, 

cu5A]b 

CUCA. 

S.  bjon),  of  me, 

bloc, 

b6 

bf. 

p.  h]m3  of  us, 

bib, 

b]ob,    01 

■  b]obcA. 

jS\  6ATt7,  to  me, 

bujc. 

6o, 

6j. 

P.  buji)?),  to  us. 

bAOjb, 

bojb. 

S.  eAbjiAttj,  between  me. 

eAbjtAb  or|             ^ 

ep]]x  ]. 

P.  eAbTtA]i)r),  between  u?. 

eAb|iAib, 

eACjtA. 

S,  i:u]rp,  under  me. 

puc. 

^AOI, 

|:u]ce. 

P.  f:u]r)r>,  under  us, 

puib, 

puCA, 

«V.  ]ot)v^n},  in  me. 

lOi^DAb, 

At)t7, 

ADi^q. 

P   lOouAiui;,  in  us, 

fo;;:jAlb 

lor)t;cA. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  ajaitj  is  the  compound  form  ol 
A15  nje,  at  or  to  me;  A5At>,  of  A15  cu,  to  thee;  A]^e,  of  ajs  re,  to  him; 
A5Ait)fj,  of  A15  rinn,  to  us ;  A5A]b,  of  a]^  rjb,  to  you ;  aca,  of  ajs  ia&,  to 
them. 

The  suffix  lAb,  they,  has  become,  by  time,  almost  eflFaced  in  the  compound 
form  of  the  third  person  plural. 

The  verb  bo  beit,  to  be,  with  the  prepositional  pronoun  A5ATIJ,  to  me, 
A5Ab,  to  thee,  &c.,  denotes  possession  :  as  z'a  A|tt5iob  ASArp,  there  ii 
money  to  me,  i.e.,  I  have  money.  The  verb  "  have,"  therefore,  when  ia 
English  it  expresses  the  idea  of  possession,  is  translated  into  Irish  by  meani 
of  the  verb  i}o  be  it  with  the  prepositional  pronoun  A^<\n),  and  its  inflec- 
tion*.     (Sec  Obs.  1,  2,  in  Third  Lesson;  p.  16,  also  p.  108.) 

VOCABULARY. 


Aastria,  2lurcniA. 

Country  (a  large  territory),  cm./. 
—  (a  rural  district),  cuajc,/; 
(pr,  thoo-ay).  Cuaiccac,  m,  a 
countryman,  a  clown;  also  a  lay- 
man, as  opposed  to  clejneAc,  a 
cleric.  Cuaca  Csame) ;  plur.  cua-- 
TAjo,  boors.  CuACAC,  adj  ,  rustic. 
Cuaca,  a  people,  a  race ;  as  cuaca 
GitteAf)!),  the  people  of  Ireland  ; 
cuAfcA  be  t)Ar)^f7,  the  Danaan  race. 

Rcho,  hjac-aUa,  literally,  the  son  of 
the  cliff.  The  word  njAC,  a  son,  is 
applied  also  to  the  young  of  brutes, 
and,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  that 
which  springs  from  any  source  or 
cause,  as,  roAc-zyyie,  a  wolf  (the 
son  of  the  wild  country)  ;  njAc- 
leAbAjtt,  copy  of  a  book ;  n)Ac-AllA, 
echo ;  v;)Ac-\e]%eAX),  a  student,  i.e., 
a  son  of  learning,  from  leio,  read; 
mAc-fArijAil,  the  like,  or  equal; 
as,  bo  mAc-TAftjAil,  your  like. 

Fear  (apprehension,  dread  of  conse- 
quences), rA]CCior,  m  (pr./dtchees); 
dread,  terror,  eA5lA ;  jf  tija]c  e 
Ao  ipA]zc]oy,  fear  is  salutary. 

Germany,  ^lUinAit},/.,  3AnbrT)A]n,/. 
A  German- Keltic  word,  derived 
from  aI,  powerful,  prodigious,  large, 
and  toAi)i),  man,  German  (old  Iriah 
njotj,  persons).  The  usual  deriva- 
tion of  Allemagne  is  alks  {Gtr.), 
all,  and  mannes,  men ;  a  name 
which,  in  strict  propriety,  cannot 
with  this  radical  meaning,  be  ap- 
plied— as  it  was  at  first — to  the 
few   who,   with   theiy   neighbours 


the  Afarcomanni  (Irish  tijatxc,  a 
horse ;  rnAncAc,  a  rider),  lived  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danuhe. 
3Attbn;A]n,  Germany  ;  from  5Afib, 
rough,  fierce,  and  n)A]n,  men. 
Power  (command,  headship) -  ceAo- 
tjAf,  m  (from  ceAno,  head),  A|tb- 
ceAnrjAf,  m,  sovereignty. 

—  influence,  control,  ix]tTXAc,  m, 
as,  ni'l  Ajtr^Ac  A5Anj  Ajn,  I  cannot 
help  it  (there  is  no  controlling  in- 
fluence to  me  in  its  regard).  ; 

—  ability,  force,  strength,  ijeAfxc, 
OT,  crieurjAf,  r»,  jr  v^'a\\.\\  rcuAjn? 
'rjA  neATxc,  ingenuity  is  better  than 
strength. 

—  moving  force,  b|AnAcc,  /  (ve- 
hemence, boldness). 

—  sway,  Tvei"),  f\  high  station, 
'A\\'o--\\e]n),f. 

—  martial  greatness,  CAic-Ttejo},/. 

—  animal  strength,  btt]5,  m,  lu6, 
lAjbitteAcc,/. 

—  capability,  efficacy,  bnio;  as 
TVAeb  5AIJ  bnio.  a  thing  without 
efficacy. 

—  mightiness,  government,  cu- 
rijACc,  cunjnjAf. 

Powers    (qualities).    cAil)6eAcc ;  as, 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  CA|li6e- 

ACCA    Arj    AI)An)A. 

—  governments,  AixbcurijAccA,  or 
Arib-plAjceATA;  as,  the  powers  of 
Europe,  Anb-cunji'-ccA  ha  h-<?u- 
noipe ;  Atib-flAiceArA  r)A  lj-'3a- 
no]pe. 

—  an  army,  rluA^. 

—  many,n;oiiAn,  50  leo|i,  ]cr»>ADv 
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as,  a  power  of  people,  jonjAb 
DAoine. 

Shake,  v,  ctiA]c-eA6,  inf. 

Spread,  v,  leAcouio,  .t)U5a6,  inf. 

Terrible,  uActtjAn,  adj.  (from  uac, 
loneliness,  solitariness) ;  UAtbArAc, 
adj.,  from  UAcbAt,  desolateness, 
wildness.terribleness ;  cnoo  a,  hard- 
fought,   valiant,  terrible;  as,  cac 


cno6A,  a  terrible  battle ;  biAtj, 
vehement ;  tijjlceAc,  destructive  ; 
from  ii)]U,  destroy. 

Tuscany,  CurcA]!),  /. 

War,  C05A6,  m,  cAfc  (battle),  m, 
injtteAf  (strife),  rn,  con)ttAc,  m, 
(contention,  struggle,  in  which  the 
contending  parties  meet). 


EXERCISE  XXXIX. 

I.  Have  you  any  news  (nu^&Acc,  pr.  nooyacht)?  2.  I 
have  no  news.  3.  Has  your  father  any  news?  4.  My 
lather  has  no  news ;  we  who  live  in  the  country,  have  no 
news  (idiomatic  form — there  is  no  news  at,  or  lor  us  who 
Hve  in  the  country) ;  you  who  live  in  the  town  ought  to 
have  the  news  of  the  day  (]f  c6|ft  bAO^b  a  c^  'x-^v  rr)'hc^-\\e 
tb6||t,  50  m  bei&eA&  dua&acc  5AC  aoi}  Iag  A5A]b)?  5.  Have 
you  heard  of  this  terrible  war  which  is  about  to  shake 
Europe?*  6.  Of  course  I  have  (30  c|T)ce  cuaIa]*)  :  its  roar 
has  been  heard  not  alone  throughout  the  land  (bo  clu]TjeA6 
A  5^|n)  u|  \)-e  ATT)A]r)  c|t]b  at}  qji),  but  has  echoed  in  every 
valley,  and  glen,  and  dell,  from  Howth  to  Urrus  Head  (acc 
bo  5^|]t  A  n)AC-A]lle  AT)r)  ^ac  Ia5  A5Uf  5leAi)T),  ajuj*  cIuai) 
6  B|Ui)-6bAi|t,  30  ceAT)t)  JAftituji*).  7.  Is  it  likely  that  its 
flame  will  spread  towards  us  (cujAiw-rje)  ?  8.  I  am  under 
no  apprehension  that  it  will  (Irish  idiom — there  is  no  fear  on 
me  that  it  will).  9.  My  brothers  James  and  William  are 
under  the  apprehension  that  it  will  (a  fear  is  on  my  brothers 
James  and  WilUam,  &c.)  10.  Indeed  there  should  be  no 
apprehension  on  them,  11.  I  said  so  (bubAiTtc  njffe  |*]i)), 
and  that  they  should  be  possessed  of  courage  (Irish  idiom — 
and  that  it  is  right  for  them  that  courage  should  be  in  them), 
12.  Are  you  afraid  (is  there  fear  on  you)?  13.  I  am  not 
afraid — I  never  was,  and  never  shall  be  (there  is  not  fear  071 
me—X\\QXQ  never  was,  and  never  shall  be).  14.  Are  your 
lather  and  cousins  afraid?  15.  They  are  not  afraid  :  they 
are  possessed  of"  that  bravery  which  the  race  of  the  Fitz- 
Geralds  are  wont  to  exhibit  (c^  ^oi)i)cu  ai;  cfieurjAf  ub,  ]r 
buAl  tio  cIaij  S^^T^^I^c  ^  cA|rbAi)A6).     16.  What  Powers 

•  Written  during  the  week  in  which  the  war  between  France  and  Austria 
commenced,  April,  1859. 
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are  ensfagcd  in  this  war?     17.   France  (at)  'pft^^rjc),  and 
Sardinia  (SAft?5|i)|<\),  and  the  north  of  Italy,  on  the  one 
side — Austria  on  the  other?     18.  What  is  the  cause  of  war 
between  them  (cAb  6  ai)  c-A6bA]i  co^A^b  c^  eAqiA)  ?     19. 
A  desire  on  the  one  side  to  obtain  Hberty  ;  on  the  other  to 
retain  power  (bu]l  A^]t  ago  cAob  le  f  ao|1|«acc  ^asa^I,  A3Uf 
le  ceAi)UA]*  A  coosbAjl  a]]i  at)  cAob  ejle).     20.  Is  not  war 
a  great  scourge  to  mankind  (i;<\c  rnofi  at>  ]*c|U]ifA,  C05A6 
Ai|t  At)  cit)i)e  bAOtjA  [human  race]  )  ?    21.  It  is  indeed.    22. 
What  a  lovely  thing  peace  is.      23.  Oh !  yes,  it  is  very 
lovely ;  we  do  not  know  its  value  till  we  see  what  evil  war  ^^ 
has  done.    24.  I  like  peace  very  much  (^|*  A]l  \]Oxx)  x\ot-c^\y  ^M 
30  b-Ai)-rbo|t).     25.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  this  war  (Irish  ^■' 
form — let  not  fear  be  on  you  with  regard  to  this  war).     26. 
I  am  not  afraid ;  for  I  put  my  hope  in  the  God  of  battles 
(cu]|t]TD  xYjo  feoccAf  Ai)o  43[A  i)A  5-CAc)  and  in  the  God  of 
peace,  and  take  from  His  hands  (A5iif  51aca]tt)  6  t)-a  lArTMjb) 
war  or  peace,  as  He  wishes  (|*|oc-ca]r;  \)o  C05A&  |i&]|i  ti)<x]i  ^i 
\X  coil  le]|*).     27.   You  are  very  wise  I  see — as  well  in-^H 
matters  of  this  world  as  in  matters  relating  to  the  next^J 
(a  i>e|C|b  AX)  c-f*A05Ajl  |*o  A5iif  a  T)e]C]b  At)  c-j'aoja]!  ejle). 
28.  Do  not  praise  me  if  you  please.    29.  I  shall  not;  I  only 
tell  the  truth  (rj]  ii)ol|:A& ;  y|  6eifi|m  acc  at)  f'litjue).     30. 
Good-by  (beAi;i;ACc  leAc).     31.  Good-by  kindly  (50  ]tA]b, 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

The  preposition  le,  le]|*,  with,  conveys  the  idea  expressed 
by  the  words  *'  belonging  to,"  "  on  the  side  of,"  "under  the 
dominion  of;"  as, 

)X  le^t*  At)  'Ci5e>\]tT;A,  ad  c|tu]i)t)e  A5U|*  ai)  rt^eub  a  cA 
Ai)i).     The  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  belong  to  the  Lord. 

2lt)  le  b'  ACAjii  At)  feA|tbf.«05<M)CA|6  xo  ?  Does  this  ser- 
vant belong  to  your  father  ? 

2lr)  le  ii)U]i;ci]i  At)  c]|t-5]i<\&A  cufA?  Do  you  belong  to 
Ihe  patriotic  party  ? 

When  le,  or  le]f,  refers  to  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  it 
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means  literally  **  with  one's  self,"  or  "  with  themselves,"  and, 
therefore,  alone^  or  aioay — as, 

T,'^  fe  leji*  |:ep).     He  is  alone  (literally,  with  himself). 

Jilin  AT)  5eu5. 
I'll  not  leave  thee,  tbou  lone  one, 
To  pine  on  the  stem. 

— Irish  Melodies. 
Ze^t  leAc,  a  veAtj-nT^.  HA  fecxxn  njoill  tja  r3ic- 
Flee  u)j7A  thyself  {i.e.,  away  !)  old  man,  do  not  make  delay,  nor  rest. 

— Irish  Homer,  book  1. 

t)'  injio  leir  50  ror^Ac. 

He  went  owtiy  silently.    — Ibid. 
Literally : — 

He  went  with  "  himself"  silently. 

Leii",  as  WQ  see  from  last  lesson,  is  the  prepositional  pro- 
noun, for  le,  fe. 

The  English  phrase,  "  he  is  alone,"  or  **  they  arc  alone," 
is,  therefore,  rendered — c^  i*e  le]|*  y:'^\\)  l  c^  fl-^^  leo  t^6p;. 

These  various  meanings  the  preposition  le  retains  in  its  compound  form  : 

X,]ow,  IcAc,  leji*,  le-jce,  lii^rj, 

With  me ;     with  thee ;     with  him ;     with  her ,      with  us ; 

Ijb,  leo, 

with  you  ;         with  them. 

leo,  with  them,  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled  "  leov,"  and  vulgarly  "  leofa." 

Z'A  "linn-ne"  ceAttc,  Cine,  'r  Att  5-cA]tv&e. 
On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin. 

Literally : — 

Are  with  us  justice,  Eire,  and  our  friends. 

— Irish  Melodies,  p.  39. 

Observe  how  the  verb  (c^)  goes  before  ceAjtc,  Bjfte,  &c. 
l3]6eAnf)  T}A  conf)v\,  ajix  ati  \\]nceA6  &'  ati  &-cne]5nn  ceAcc  AO|rc, 

'S  tj'An  b-pC\5iX]l  cn^t-ijoiJA    A|n  ad  C|l:5xi5  b5if)  •' l]T70  ve]t}." 
And  the  wave  that  we  rknced  on,  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us, 
And  leaves  us  at  eve  on  ihe  bleak  shore  aione. 

Obs.  1. — When  le,  le]f,  conveys  the  idea  of  "  possession," 
"dominion,"  it  follows  the  assertive  form  of  the  verb  fee 
beic,  to  be — viz.,  ]}♦,  it  is  ;  bu6,  bA,  it  was;  bii6,  that  it  may 
be  (but  it  has  only  its  primary  meaning,  that  of  ivith,  aloiifj 
with,  after  the  other  forms,  c<v,  is;  by,  was;  be|&,  will  be; 
and  their  inflections) ;  as  in  the  following  axiom  on  justice 
from  the  Irish  code— the  Rrehon  Laws : 
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"tr  le  peA^"  AT)  bo  An  SAbAtj. 
To  the  owner  of  the  cow  the  calf  belongs. 
Literally : — 

It  is  with  the  man  of  the  cow  the  C9\(— partus  sequiiur  venfrem. 

In  this  sense  Irish  peasants  ask  children,  C]a  le||*  cu? — 
Whose  child  are  you  ?  (Literally,  whom  with,  you.)  C]a 
Ie]f  ca,  A  biiACAil? — Whose  son  are  you,  boy?  C)c*  le]f 
cu,  A  c^]V\v  ? — Whose  daughter  are  you,  girl  ?  C]a  ai) 
cjteib  A|t  le]f  cu? — To  what  tribe  do  you  belong? 

Obs.  2.  —  The  possessive  pronouns  mine,  thine,  his, 
her,  our,  your,  their;  and  the  form,  my  own,  our  own, 
&c.,  are  translated  into  Irish  by  means  oF  the  prepositional 
pronouns,  liott),  leAc,  le]f,  le]ce,  Iji)]?,  l|b,  leo  (see  next 
Exercise). 

VOCABULARY. 
About  (around),  c]Ttjqoll ;  for  A  b- 

z]rr)C]o\\  (a  preposition  compounded 

of  A,  in,  and  cittjcioU,  border),  in 

the  borders,  surrounding. 
Ass,  iJxr^'^l- 
Cow,  bo ;  plur.  bA. 
Dowry,  rp^e,  m.    This  Irish  word 

originally  meant  cattle,  because  the 

marriage  portion  in  olden   times 

given  to  daughters  consisted  in 

cattle — a    custom    existing    still 

among  the  peasantry. 
May   (month  of),  beAlceine.     The 

month  of   May   is    called  nj]   tja 

"beAl-ceiue,  or  "  the  month  of  Bel's 

fire,"  because  on  the  first  of  this 

month  the  pagan  Irish  lighted,  on 

the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  puri- 
ficatory fires  in  honour  of  their  god 

Bel— the  Belus  of  the  Persians-i- 

i.«.,  the  Sun,  to  which  deity  they 

paid  divine  honours.     t)l|A5At7,  a 

year,  more  correctly  spelled  belAin, 

is  derived  from  bel,  the  sun,  and 

Ain,  a  circle. 
Mill,  TDuiUjrj,  m  (Welsh,  melin;  Fr., 

moulin;  Dut.,  molen;    Gr.,  ^lvK■r|, 

mule;  Lat.,  mo/a),  from  the  Irish 

term  ti}oI,  the  axle,  on  which  it 

turns ;  plur.  njU|Uioi6. 


Mule,  tt)iJ]Ue,  m,  plur.  tijuiUce.  Lat., 

mula. 
Ox,  ftAtij,  m,  n^Attc,  m;  plur.  &A]ii); 

Pagan,  PASAtjAc,  plur.  ajq,  from  the 
Latin,  Pagus. 

Poet,  bAttb,  X]\c,  plur.  bA]n&,  nlj*. 

Poultry,  eAT)lA]c,  a  generic  plural 
term,  meaning  birds  of  all  kinds. 

Pound,  puncA;  as,  a  pound  weight, 
putjcA  njeAbAcAin ;  a  pound  ster- 
ling, fWncA  Ajtisjb ;  from  pondus, 
Latin. 

Robes,  culAiD  (dress),  from  cul,  or 
col,  from  which  comes  coUn,  the 
body ;  and  eAt>,  dress. 

Stock,  Ainoeir,/. 

Turkey  (the  country  of),  Cuincfr.  f- 
—    a  bird  of  that  name,  v^^^cac. 

Woo,  rumio.  «»»P-  »»;  ruinu5A6,  in/.; 
bfieus,  imp.  m ;  bticU5A6,  inf. ; 
from  bneu5,  a  lie,  for  those  who 
woo,  flatter,  and  in  doing  so,  over- 
colour  the  truth;  rumioceAc,  a 
lover,  a  suitor ;  also,  in  a  secon- 
dary sense,  a  trifler.  The  u  ii 
pronounced  short;  the  syllable  rum 
in  the  foregoing  is  pronounced  lik© 
the  English  word  «er. 
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EXERCISE  XL. 

Robert  and  Michael — KjobAitb  A5uf  ^]CAel. 

1.  Is  this  mine  or  yours? — 2lr)  l|OTT)-fA  6  yo,  t)o  Wc-fA? 
2.  It  is  not  mine  nor  yours ;  it  is  my  father  s.  3.  It  is 
therefore,  yours,  for  what  belongs  to  your  father  belongs  to 
you  (^]]i  At)  -^6bA|i  X]V,  ir  leAC-fA  e,  6]-\t  if  leAC-|*A  at) 
njeub  A  bAineA^*  le  b'  aca]|i).  4.  Are  not  you  his  own 
especial  son  (Nac  tdac  le^j*  ^rejt)  cii-fA)  ?  5.  I  am  his  own 
especial  son.  6.  You  appear  to  have  been  all  alone  (Irish 
idiom — with  yourself)  this  evening.  7.  Indeed  I  have  been 
all  alone  till  you  came  (i)o  5ii|t  ca]1)ic  ui-rA),  thanks  for 
your  friendly  attention  (bii|6cACAf  biqc  pvxoj  tio  CAiiAbAi*). 
8.  I  am  sorry  I  had  not  been  able  to  come  yesterday 
evening  to  meet  your  friends  (i)]  nj^ic  Ijott)  oaii  b'  f:c(b]|t 
IjOTi)  ceAcc  c|tAC-T)6i)A  A  i)Ae  A15  b^jl  bo  CAijtbe).  9.  I 
was  sorry  too,  for  all  our  friends  were  witli  us — you  alone 
(Arb^jt))  of  all  were  not  with  us.  10.  When  did  the  meet- 
ing (b^jl)  separate  {h]i]X  -f*uA|-)  ?  11.  It  did  not  separate 
till  four  o'clock  this  morning.  12.  Is  this  house  your 
father's  own?  13.  No,  it  is  mine;  for  my  grandmother 
(rt)ACAi]irbo|i),  to  whom  it  belonged,  left  it  to  me;  it  is  now 
mine.  14.  Has  she  left  the  houses,  the  mill  (Ti)uil]r)),  the 
farm  dfejlrt)),  and  stock  (Ai|ir)fe]f)  to  you?  15.  No,  she  has 
not ;  these  are  not  mine,  they  are  James  O'Brien^s,  my  cou- 
sin. 16.  But  to  whom  do  the  cows  (bA),  and  the  horses 
(See  Sixteenth  Lesson,  p.  89),  and  all  the  sheep  on  the 
other  farm  belong?  17.  They  are  all  the  property  of  my 
brother  Stephen — the  cows  are  his ;  the  horses  are  his ;  the 
oxen  (bAirb)  are  his;  the  mules  and  asses,  the  sheep  and 
goats,  the  poultry  even,  such  as  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  hens, 
cocks  (See  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Lessons),  all 
belong  to  him.  18.  Has  he  a  thousand  oxen  ?  19.  Indeed 
he  has,  perhaps  more.  20.  *'  Whose  child"  is  this  boy 
yonder?  "C^a  \e]f'  ai)  buACAill  65  yo  caU?  21.  He  is 
my  brother's  child — a  fine  boy,  and  very  like  ("  coy^n)^]\ 
le")  his  father.  22.  Who  has  all  the  money  your  grand- 
father had  amassed  ?  23.  It  has  been  all,  only  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  bequeathed  to  my  sister  Anne — f  A5A6  ^omlAi) 
AT)  A^jtse^b,  c]Tt)C|oll  n)\\e  ptiT)CA,  A15  n)o  6eA|tb-f iu|i  21t)T)a. 
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*24.   It  will  make  a  handsome  dowry  for  her — h6AT)|:<v|6  fe 
I*p|i6  beAf  b]  ?     25.  It  will,  indeed.     26.  Is  she  not  ^oing 
to  get  married  this  month — the   lovely  month  of  May  ? 
91  rjAC  Ti7]AT)  lejce  po|*A6  a  &eAT)A6,  at)  r^j  |*o — rr)|  4vlu|r)  t)A 
BeAl-ce|r)e?     27.  She  is  not;  it  is  in  her  own  power  (|f 
|:e]b]|i  lejce),  but  she  has  deferred  the  marriage   till  the 
beginning   of  the    coming   month   (50  co|feAC  at)  nj]   fo  ^L 
cu5Ajf)i:)),   from    the   old  pagan   notion  which   still   exists  ^| 
among  some  people,  that  it  is  not  lucky  to  marry  (i)ac  ^^' 
b-^u]l  ye  |*OT)A  po|*A&)  in  May.     28.  Is  it  in  that  month  of 
which  poets  love  to  sing — that  month  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  delightful  month  of  all  the  months  in  the  year  (be 
ft)]OfA]b  T)A  bl]A5At)A)  ;  when  earth  and  sky,  wooing  us  to 
the  transient  things  of  life,  put  on  their  newest  robes,  and  ^. 
look  charming  and  joyous,  as  if  telling  all  Adam's  race  "  Be  ^B 
happy."     It  is  the  month,  too,  of  Mary;  a  month  full  of  be-  ^^ 
nedictions  to  every  child  who  loves  so  good  a  mother — 21t> 

Tt)]  A]|t  A  b-pU]l  T)A  f]l|6   50   |*|0|l    A]5    beAr)A6    flAT)?) AT)  XT)] 

If  fulcrr)A||te  be  Ti)|OfAib  t)a  bl|A5AT)A,  ^ouA]|t  a  cuijieAOt) 
At)  cjtujtJoe  A5Uf  Ai)  i^peujt,  le  T)-A]t  r?)-b|ieu5A6  a]5  r)e]te 
c^||ie  At)  c-fAogA^l  yo,  a  5-coIIa]&  ly  ^V-^  o]t|tcu,  A5uf 
ArbA]tCAt)t)  50  ]*5|ATT)AC,  ]*eur)ri)A]t  ArbA]l  A'f  AT5  ]t^6  le  |*]ol 
21&A]TT) — "B|6]6  |-iibAc/^  )y  ye  nj]  2t)A]|ie  e — n)|  a  c^  l^i^ 
be  beAt)i)AccA]b  bo  5AC  uile  leAt)b  A15  a  b-fu|l  5|i^&  A]]i 
Ti)ACA]|i  CO  ceAt)Art)A]l.  29.  Does  your  sister  know  all  this?  ^m 
b-fni]l  y^oy  a]5  bo  6eA|tb-fiu|i  a]|i  At)  n)eub  |*o?  30.  She  ^| 
does  (c^  V]^V) »  ^"^^  li^^s  many  in  matters  of  this  kind  (acc 
rr)A]t  50  leo]t  a  VQ]t]h  be't)  c-|*ATi)A]l  |*o),  she  follows  the 
words  of  foolish  women,  and  sets  common  sense  and  reason 
aside.  LeAT)At)i)  y]  CA]r)c  ]*Aob-bAt)  a5u|*  cu||ieAT)i)  A]|t  le]C 
cjaU  a^u]*  cu^5f^r)c.  31.  Please  tell  her  what  I  have  been 
remarking.  32.  I  shall,  but  it  is  no  use  (b^A^tpAb;  acc  i)|'l 
Aot)  5A|i  ATji)).     33.  Good-by  (flAt)  leAc). 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 
Obs The   English  verbs,  I  choose ;    I  desire ;   I  dis- 
regard ;    I   care   not ;    I  like ;    I    pity ;    I   prefer ;    I  love 
rather ;  I  wish ;  I  wish  rather ;  I  am  fond  of;  I  remember ; 
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I  wonder ,  I  am  surprised ,  T  am  wont  •  it  seems  right ; 
poor;  just;  bad:  hard;  pleasant;  wonderful,  and  others 
of  kindred  meaning,  are  rendered  into  Irish  in  a  pecuUarly 
idiomalic  way — viz..  by  the  assertive  verb  \]\  is;  bA,  was; 
followed  by  an  adjective  or  noun,  with  the  noun  or  pronoun 
which  in  the  English  is  the  subject  or  nominative,  governed 
in  Irish  by  the  preposition  Ic,  with  ;  as, 

I  choose,  ir  ^05<\  l|oin  ;  literally,  it  is  choice  toith  me. 

I  desire,  or  intend,  ir  n)|Ai)  liomi  literally,  there  is  desire 
with  me. 

'C^]V]c  n^e  le  cejue  a  rcA^A8  Aifi  ad  tAlAtn  A5uf  c^a  ni6 
e^le  ]f*  njjAn  \]ort)  acc  ]  be]c  a^ii  Ia|*a6 — I  came  to  cast  fire 
on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I  but  that  it  be  enkindled. 

5o  cuAn  ceAjtc  DA  ip]oqA  61. 
I  desire  henceforth  to  repair 
To  the  real  haven  of  wiae-drinking. 

—  Carolan's  Sonff,  "  Lord  Mayo.** 

I  care  not,  ^f  cun^A  l]ort7 ;  literally,  it  is  equal  with  me. 

CUTtJA   l]On)   CAC    UlTl)   C]Of)0. 

I  care  not  for  all,  about  esteem. 

—O'Daly  Fionn, 

Thou  likest,  if  rv^]t  leAC  ;  literally,  it  is  good  with  you. 

2t)A  'f  tnA^c  leAc  A  be^c  buAt),  ca^c  ^uAjt  A5UI*  ce^c — If 
you  like  to  live  long  use  hot  and  cold. 

Y      I'k      / ^^  ^^^^  leAc;  literally,  it  is  proper  with  you. 
'  \jf*  b|ieA5  leAc;         „     it  is  elegant  with  you. 

He  pities  V^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  '         "     j^  .^^  P^^^^"^  ^"""^^  .^'^°^' 
"'  Ijr  c|iuA]6  le]f ;        „     it  is  hard  with  him. 

She  prefers,  ^f  ^e^]i|t  le]ce;        „     it  is  better  with  her. 
She  loves  rather,  ly  At)|*A  le]ce ;  „     it  is  more  loving  with 

her. 
If  AHfA  leo  comsfoU  A'r  CA]6e  50  Tij6|t. 
They  love  honour  and  virtue  more. 

— Irish  Melodies,  p.  10. 

Wp  wi-9h    /^^  ^1^  ^1^^  '  literally,  it  is  pleasing  with  ud. 
vve  wisn,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ .         ^^        .^  .^  ^^-^  ^-^j^  ^^^ 

We  wish  rather,  {\^  ^'^^'^,  ^^^^*  < 
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You  remember,  ]y  cujrboe  l|b. 

You  remembtr  Ellen,  our  hamlet's  pride. 

— Moore's  Melodies,  p.  41. 

They  are  wont,  -(f  ^v^t  leo;  literally,  it  is  usual  with  them, 

John  thinks  it  hard,  and  wonders  that  you  have  hit 
money — Jf*  C]tu<vi6  le  SeA5<xr)  6,  A5U|*  ]y  ior)5<v  le\y  50 
b-|:u|l  A  A]|t5eAb  AjAb, 

Obs.  2. — The  verbs  can  ;  could  ;  may ;  might  (denoting 
ability,  power,  opportunity,  and  not  a  mere  sign  of  tense)  ; 
am  able ;  am  capable ;  have  the  power  to ;  and  the  like,  are 
translated  by  the  expression  ]X  ^e]b]|i,  it  is  possible,  fol- 
lowed by  the  preposition  le,  with;  as,  ^|*  fe^bijt  l^onj  a 
6eAt)A&,  I  can  do  it;  ^y  V^P]V'  ^^IT  ceAcc,  he  can  come ;  or 
by  the  third  person  singular  of  the  irregular  verb  C|  5^117,  I 
come  ;  rj^,  it  comes  ;  as  c|5  IjOrt^,  I  can — i.e.^  it  comes  with 
me;  x)]  c]5  leAc,  it  comes  not: — v]  ^15  leAC  b'  AjiArj  a  be^c 
AjAb  A5Uf  A  jce,  you  cannot  have  your  bread,  and  have 
eaten  it. 

T'l^eAb  (imperfect),  it  used  to  come  ;  c|5eA8  Ijon?,  I  used 
to  be  able. 

'C^]V]C,  it  came ;  ca^i^^c  le]f,  he  could,  he  was  able. 

'C]ocpA]&,  it  will  come;  qoc|:A]&  lejf,  he  will  be  able. 

'CjocpAb,  it  would  come;  r]ocpA6  le]y,  he  would  be  able. 

3o  b-c|5]&,  that  it  may  come ;  50  b-c]5i6  lejce,  may  she 
be  able ;  50  b-c|5i6  ho  |t|5eACc,  thy  kingdom  come. 

VOCABULARY. 


Daisy,  ijoineAtj,  m ;  from  Doin,  day, 
noon ;  like  the  Saxon  term  daisy, 
derived  from  day. 

Field,  pA]ttc,  /;  C.J,  pA-\\\c  bfieivT;, 
bixi),  a  fine  white  (i.e.,  unculti- 
vated) field  ;  a  plain,  a  level  coun- 
try, n)A5  (pr.  mawh).  From  n)A5 
are  lerived  the  names  of  many  lo- 
calities in  Ireland  beginning  with 
the  syllable  Mot/,  May.  or  Mo,  as 
Moyglass,  Maynooth,  Movilla. 

Meadow,  m,  njACAijae  ;  derived  from 
n)v\5,  and  5iO|itiA,  smaller,  denotes 
a  smaller  portion  of  level  country 
than  that  indicated  by  I  he  term  m^Q. 
It  is  a  name  applied  by  our  tenant 


farmers  to  sheep-walks,  meadows, 
paddocks. 

Flower,  blAc,  m,  h\^t^^plur. ;  a  rose, 
Ttor,  m,  plur.  noTA;  a  flower  in 
blojm,  ycot,  plur.  rcotA ;  blAc»\ 
bl\nA,  blossoms ;  as,  c;5x  bU\cA 
blADA  Ajtt  HA  5A]r,  there  are  blos- 
soms on  the  (potato)  stalks — the 
Irioh  idiom  for  "  the  stalks  are  in 
blossom." 

Garland,  ^leAto,  m,  xXe^y^  blAc. 

Harvest,  auiuuin,  T:o5Ati,  w,  from 
^or^,  produce,  reward,  booty,  spoil; 
and  i\|t,  tilling.  For  the  same  rea- 
son vou")'^ir^^  means  a  pirate,  one 
living  on  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
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deep,  from  ^05,  booty,  spoil,  and 
tpA|iA,  of  the  sea.  From  i:o5n)AiTte 
is  derived  the  name  of  the  Femo- 
rians,  the  second  colony  that  took 
possession  of  Ireland.  1^05^11,  /, 
booty ;  from  ^05,  and  s^bAjl,  tak- 
ing i  K05AIAC,  adj. ,  predatory. 

Fo5tjATi)  (from  ^^05,  and  5016,  to  do), 
m,  means  service,  ceremony; 
reATtb-^OaATjcAio,  a  servant,  one 
who  renders  service,  yet  feels  the 
bitterness  (reA^b)  of  servitude. 

November,  SAri)U|n,y;  n)f  rjA  SArrjDA, 
the  month  of  November.  Hallow- 
Eve,  oi6ce-SAri)t)A.  SArbum  is 
derived  from  r^rij,  calm,  serene, 
and  i:u]n,  end,  because  the  serene 
seasons  end  at  Nevember. 


Ripe,  adj.,  Apu]6,  ripeness.  Apu]6e- 

ACC,/. 

Sports,  ru5riA6  A5ur  sneAo. 

Summer,  rAnjttAd,  derived  from  Mtij, 
and  zv-'A,  time,  season ;  or  TtAjce, 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  as  it  is,  by  ex- 
cellence, the  serene  season  of  the 
year ;  cjoctrAjo  An  r^niftAo  A5ur 
^Art^A]6  An  peufi,  the  summer  will 
come,  and  the  grass  will  spring 
up. 

Strand,  z\[.'s]% ;  hence  cTtX\io-ii)6]Tt, 
Tramore,  the  great  strand  (from 
cti^lo,  and  njoti,  great,  large),  a 
fashionable  watering-place  near 
Waterford ;  V-}or)r)-z\^'<>.\%,  Ventry. 

Thyme,  cfnje. 


EXERCISE  XLI. 

Margaret,  Elizabeth,  and  sister. — ^)A]t5A]|t6Ab,  Bl]fAbec, 
A5U]*  A  feeA|ibf|U|i. 

1.  Do  you  like  to  walk,  my  dear,  At)  tt)A]c  leAC  i^^ubAl,  a 
CA]tA  xx)0  c|toi6e  ?  2,  \  do  like  to  walk ;  but,  tell  me  (acc 
]VX)]X  ^Arn),  can  we  walk  through  the  fields ;  for  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  will  not  walk  on  the  road  (6]|t  le]|*  at)  fr^itpe  a 
|t^6  leAr,  T)^  f^ubAlfAb  a||i  at)  TT)-bocA|t  Tt)6fi)  ?  3.  Yes,  we 
can  (|*e<x6,  "C15  1]T)I)"),  for  there  is  neither  dew  (b|tucc) 
nor  rain  (^eA|tCA]i))  on  the  grass.  4.  I  think  it  pleasant  (]f 
bcA]*  IjOTT))  to  walk  through  the  fields.  5.  Do  you  prefer 
the  fields  to  the  road?  (Irish  idiom — are  the  fields  better 
with  you  than  the  road?)  6.  I  do  {^x  x^'^V-V-  IpTi)).  7.  Do 
you  think  it  pleasant  to  walk  out  in  the  morning?  8.  No; 
I  love  rather  to  walk  out  in  the  evening.  9.  Perhaps  your 
sister  would  like  to  come  with  us,  and  to  pull  flowers  ?  J  0. 
She  cannot  come.  1 1.  Try  (|:euc),  perhaps  she  can  (b'  yie]- 
b]|i  30  b-c]5).  12.  Certainly,  /  do  not  like  to  leave  her 
alone  ;  she  is  such  a  charming  girl.  13.  She  says  (be]|t  y]) 
that  she  likes  to  come,  but  that  it  is  not  possible  for  her 
unless  you  get  leave  (acc  oj  ]:eib]|t  le^ce,  Tt)ui)A  b-f  ^gAjb  cu- 
fA  ceAb).  14.  I  can  myself  give  her  leave.  15.  Very 
well ;  I  am  sure  she  is  more  willing  to  come  than  to  remain, 
16.  I  too  would  prefer  that  she  would  come.  17.  Is  she 
wont  to  remain  at  home  ?    18.  No;  she  is  not  wont;  in  fact 
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it  is  usual  with  her  to  be  out  with  her  sisters.  19.  Oh 
how  beautiful  the  meadows  look;  how  beautiful  (oc  ijac; 
Mu]!)  ArbA|tCAt)i:)  r)A  rr)AC<v.|ji]&,  t)ac  Alu^r))  ;  see  the  daisies 
the  wild  thyme,  the  honeysuckles  (t)a  -peicleo^A),  and  al 
the  wild  flowers  {^)A  bl<\CA  ^|a6ai)a  u^le)  ;  what  a  nice  gar* 
land  I  shall  make  for  mother.  ^0.  That  child  wonders 
(there  is  wonder  [jot^ji^a]  on)  at  every thincr  new  she  sees. 
21.  Sister,  will  you  please  pluck  flowers,  and  we  will  make 
a  garland  (at)  ^|l  leAC  jtopA  ^|a6ai)a  c|iu]T)1)U5a6  A5Uf 
b&AT)|:<\rr)uib  fleAfS  b]ob).  22.  Pluck  flowers  yourself^  my 
girl,  just  as  you  please,  23.  Mart^aret,  do  you  like  the 
summer  quarter  better  than  any  of  the  other  seasons  of  the 
year  (21  2j)<v|i5Ai]i6Ab,  at)  ]:eA|t|i  leAC-^^A  At)  fArbjiAb  r)o 
■ftA^ce  A|]t  bjc  e|le  bex)  Tr)-bl]A5A]i))  ?  24.  I  do  ;  for  no 
only  caji  one  walk  out  through  the  flelds  more  readily  then 
than  at  other  times,  but  the  meadows  and  everything  around 
you  look  gay.  25.  That  is  true  :  yet  what  do  you  think 
of  harvest  time,  the  lovely  harvest  time,  when  all  fruits  are 
ripe?  26.  I  know  it  is  a  joyful  season;  but  then  the 
thought  that  the  fine  days  are  past,  and  all  the  exciting, 
healthful  sports  of  the  year  coming  to  a  close,  is  not  agree- 
able. 27.  Well,  my  dear  girl,  do  you  not  know  that  such 
is  life — at  one  time  sunshine,  at  another  storm  ;  at  one  time 
summer,  again  winter;  but  every  one  to  his  choice  (5AC 
bu]r)e  bo  ft^jli  A  rbjAp).  28.  Do  you  remember  the  sports 
we  had  last  summer  at  the  sea-side  at  Trauiore  (21?)  cu^ii^i^e 

leAC  AT)  |*ll5]tA8  A5UI*  AT)  5|teAt)  b]  A^Ap)!)  M)  f ATT^jtAb  }*0 
CUAjb    CA]tC  CAOb  AT)  ^A]]t|l5e  Al|l  Al)  'C^'^]'^'^^^]]^)  ?       29.    I 

do,  well  []X  cu]rbr)e  \]Oxx)  50  toajc).  30.  I  assure  you  we  are 
just  at  my  cousin's  house;  will  you  come  in  («,vt)  ^]l  leAC 
ccAcc  A  fceAc)  ?     31.1  shall,  with  pleasure. 


3 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Obs.  1 Between  the  idiom  *'i|*  Ijorr)" — it  is  with  me,  I 

possess  []x  leAC,  thou  possessest ;  ^f  le]|*,  he  possesses);  and 
*'c^  A5An)" — it  is  at  or  with  me,  i.e.^  I  have  (c^  A5Ab,  thou 
hast;  z'4,  A]5e,  he  has;  c^  ajcj,  she  has),  &c.,  the  difference 
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in  the  meaning  is,  that  the  latter  expresses  the  presence  or 
use  of  the  thing  named ;  the  former  indicates  a  right  to  its 
possession;  as,  "c^  A]|t5ioS>  A^Arp"  acc  "  T)f  l]on)"  ■\:^]t)  6, 
**  I  have"  money,  but  it  is  not  my  own.  **  "C^  A5An),"  shows 
the  money  is  in  hand ;  *'  r)\  Ijon),"  (not  with  me)  indicates 
the  person*s  right  to  it. 

EXERCISE  XLII. 

1.  You  have  money,  but  is  it  your  own?  2.  I  have 
money,  but  it  is  not  my  own.  3.  My  father  has  land,  but 
it  is  not  his  own.  4.  My  mother  has  a  house,  but  it  is  not 
her  own.  5.  My  brother  usually  has  {h]6e^\)x)  a]5)  money, 
but  it  is  not  his  own.  6.  Has  your  sister  a  book  which  is 
not  her  own  ?  7.  My  sister  has  not  a  book  which  is  not 
her  own.  8.  The  landlord  (a]5  c]5e^]tr)A  i)a  cAlrpAr))  has 
herds  (ctieubA),  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  they  are 
not  his  own.  9.  This  land  (cAlArb)  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
our  own.  10.  To  speak  the  truth  (leji*  ax)  f]|t|oe  a  |t^6), 
there  is  nothing  our  own. 

Obs. — Le^f,  with,  is  formed  from  le,  by  adding  to  it  the 
euphonic  sibilant  i*,  a  letter  which,  in  every  cultivated  lan- 
guage, is  annexed  to  certain  vocables,  to  prevent  hiatus.  Its 
correct  spelling,  there^re,  is  ley,  but  usage  has  adopted  the 
spelling  lejf. 

Le,  with,  assumes  the  form  le||*  (pr.  les/i)  before  the 
article  at;,  the ;  after  the  interrogative  pronoun  cja,  who; 
and  the  relative  pronoun  a,  who ;  as,  "  Cja  le^|*'^  at)  borbAtj 
yo? — To  whom  does  this  world  belong  ?  Le||*  at;  'C|5e<v|it)A 
(with),  to  the  Lord.  Cia  fe  a  b-|!U|l  ye  cofArbAjl  \e]y? 
Who  is  it  whom  he  is  like  to  (with)? 

Le^i*  is  also  the  third  person  singular  masculine  of  the 
prepositional  pronoun,  Ijorr),  with  me ;  leAC,  with  thee ;  le^f, 
with  him,  or  with  it;  as,  2li)  le  SeAjiUf*  ai)  leAbAji  yo?  (Is 
it  with  Charles  this  book)  Does  this  book  belong  to  Charles? 
]y  **  leif"  (it  is  with  him),  it  does. 

EXERCISE  XLIII. 

1.  C|A  le]|*  AT)  bA^le  yo?     2.  )y  le]y  ai)  T^jgeAftijA  6? 

3.  C|A  ie]y  At)  q]t  yo?     4.  )p  le  mii]i;cift  i;a  b-6|fioAt)  ]. 

5.  CjA  \e]y  AT)  c<xl<XTT)  yo?     6.   )y  []Ofn-y^  j,     7.   Nvxc  le 

b'  ACAjjt  ]?     8,  1^1  le]y,     9.  0\^  leip  im  bA  A5up  i;a  cao- 
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]tA]3,  At;  cAUm  A5uf  At)  c|tAi5?  10.  Jp  le  c]3eA|ti)A  ?)4 
caItt)at)  lAb.  11.  CjA  le]f  Ai?  5AbAr)  ]*o  ?  12.  Jp  le  peAfi 
Ap  bo  ^,  rpAji  be]|i  ai)  |*eAr)-|i^6.  13.  3^  T^^lb  n^Afc  A5A&, 
c^  p]Of  A5Arp  f^i;,  5u|t  le  feA|i  at)  bo,  ai)  SAbAi).  14.  2lcc 
C]A  Ajt  le]|*  AT)  bo;  At)  le  bo  &eA|ib-b]tACA]|i  ]  ?  15.  )y  lei|*. 
16.  C)A  le]f  AT)  c-65AT)AC  fo?  17.  2li)  leji*  ai;  s^jfibiDeAc 
fe,  vo  le  peAji  AT)  q5  Tt)6||t.  18.  )p  le]f  ai)  ■^'<\]\ih]\)e^c 
(gardener)  6.     19.  J r  ttjaic  at)  feA]t  05  6, 

Obs.  —  The  interrogative  possessive  pronoun  lohose  is 
translated  into  Irish  in  the  form  whom  with^  cja  le||* ;  as, 
"  whose  is  this  book"  (Irish  idiom — whom  with  the  book 
this)?  c]A  le]|*  AT)  leAbAji  fo?  1]ott)-|*a  (with  myself)  mine 
(See  Obs.  2,  in  Twenty-sixth  Lesson,  p.  162.)  For  ex- 
amples, see  the  foregoing  and  following  Exercises. 

*'  Whose,"  meaning  "  of  whom,"  "  of  which,"  "  on  whom," 
as  being  a  part  of,  the  likeness  of,  is  translated,  not  by  leif, 
but  the  preposition  be,  of;  or  Ai|t,  on;  and  cja  ;  as,  ichose 
image  and  likeness  is  this?  C]a  be  ad  i0TbAi5  A5u|*  ai)  co- 
fATbUcc  1*0?  be  CAefAjt  (of  Caesar),  Caesar's. 

VOCABULARY. 
From  the  following  few  generic  names,  cCi,  a  hound,  a  greyhound,  any  dog 
(n)A&\6,  a  dog),  co|tTx,  a  crane,  njfol,  any  animal,  is  derived — by  adding  to 
each  a  word  expressive  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  each  species — a  great  num- 
ber of  specific  terras  by  which  the  vaiious  kinds  contained  under  these  genera , 
and  other  animals  of  kindred  characteristic  features,  are  denominated : 

Falcon,  large  hawk,  ^Aolcot). 
Bandog,   Afi-cu,  from   X\tt,  a  chain, 

and  cu  ;  TjAfc-cu,  same,  from  n^r^. 

a  collar,  and  cu. 
Fox,  riOT)Ac,  rx).\tiAt  ttu<^6. 
Crane,  cojitt,  conn  r\)bx).\. 
Bittern,  conn  sneine.     This  bird  is 

commonly  called  bun^o  leunA. 
Cheslip,  conit-cofAc. 
Earwig,  conTt-sobUc. 
Grasshopper,  conn  caoI. 
Heron,  con\\.  sUr. 
Salamander,  conn-cA5v\]lce. 
Screech-owl,  conn-rsniv^c^o. 
Stork,  coni^  h'^x). 
An  animal,  a  beast,  large  or  smalK 

tijfol ;    as,    Tt)ioUTT)6n,    a    whale; 

ii?l6lco5  (as  if  n^jol-os,  a  diminutive 

animal),  a  fly,  ^n^Aoj/,  miion  (Or.)  a 

»heeD ;  mil,  Welsh. 


Dog,  hound,  eft,  m ;  plur.  co]x) ;  Gr. 

Kvwv,  Lat.  cants. 
Wolf,  cCi  aUa]6  ;  ti)A&a6  aIUi6,  from 

c(i,   or  ti)A&a6,  and  AIU16,  wild  ; 

ii)AC-cfne    is    another    name   for 

wolf;    and    |:aoI-cu,    from    t^Aol, 

wild,  cruel. 
Pointer,  V  Ciii,  or  Ti)AbA6  cuhac,  (from 
Spaniel,  ^  the  same,  and   eutjAC,  of 

birds) ;  njA&A6  n]x^e,  a  water-dog, 

a  spaniel. 
Moth,  cd  ^]0T)T)A,  the  mildew  worm, 

fur  insect. 
A  ranger,  a  slow-hound,  cCi-lU]n5e, 

from  Ions,  to  seek,  to  trace. 
Greyhound,  tijfol-cu. 
Otter,  TIJAOA6  uitse;   cd  boijt);  cd 

TTJAnA. 

Babbit,  co]D]x},  the  diminutive  of  cojo ; 
Latin,  cuniculus. 
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A  moth,  TT}fol  co]Ue. 

A  hare,  njfol  bui6e,  from  tijfol,  and 
buioe,  yellow.  The  common  name 
for  hare  is  sionwi^^,  from  ^]o\\^, 
short,  and  ^jad,  a  deer,  any  wild 
animal. 


I 


Bat,    iijfolcos    iGACvVitie    (leAcAjtt, 

leather). 
Crab,  rT)|ol   rp^sAC   (from   tpA5,   a 

claw);  a  frog  or  toad,  n)]o\  tijASAij 

(from  Tt)A5),  a  small  paw. 
A  gut-worm,  njfol  sojle. 

EXERCISE  XLIV. 
1.  Whose  hat  is  this?  C]^  lejf  ai)  bA^tji^Ab  fo?  2. 
Mine  {\\0W'X^)'  3.  Whose  house  is  this?  4.  It  is  John's. 
5.  Whose  knife  is  this?  6.  Jane's.  7.  Whose  pen  (pe<M)r)) 
is  this?  8.  Whose  paper  (pAp6]it)  is  this?  9.  Whose  ink 
(bubAc)  is  this?  10.  Whose  ink-bottle  (bub^b^r))  is  this? 
11.  Whose  slate  (fUcA)  is  this?  12.  Whose  quill  (cle]ce) 
is  that?  13.  Whose  is  this  horse  (cApAl,  eAc)  James  has? 
14.  Whose  likeness  is  this?  15.  Whose  image  is  this? 
16.  Whose  history  is  this  (on  whom  is  this  a  history)  ?  17. 
Whose  history  (|*c^|]i)  is  this  (with  whom,  i.e.,  to  whom 
belongs  this  book  of  history — leAbAjt  fc^itto)  ?  18.  Whose 
bread  is  this?  19.  Whose  meat  is  that?  20.  Whose  is 
that  hound — CjA  leff  ai)  cu  f |r)  ?  21,  It  is  my  father's — 
]]'  le  rt)'ACAi|t  ].  22.  Whose  is  that  dog,  and  this  grey- 
hound, and  that  spaniel  which  you  have?  23.  They  are 
not  yours.  24.  Will  you,  if  you  please,  walk  with  me  along 
the  bank  of  this  river  ? — 2li)  fjubAlf  a|6  cu  l]on),  ri)^  Y  ]*6 
bo  cojl  e  Ai]t  bjiuAC  r)A  b-^bAjoe  fo?  25.  I  will — f]ti- 
bAlpAb.  26.  Do  you  see  the  crane  yonder  (caU)  on  the 
brink  of  the  pond — a]|i  bjtuAC  t)A  lit)i)e  ?  27.  I  do — pe^c^nj. 
28.  I  see  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  herons,  and  storks,  all  here; 
it  is  an  amusing  spot  {]y  ]*|ArDfAc  At)  ^|c  e),  whose  is  it — 
c|A  le||*  e?  29.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster — le 
ceAi)pA|tc  t)A  LAigeAt)  fe.  30.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
attention,  but  I  must  go  to  Dublin  to-night — j|*  ^}'5]V  ^att) 
bul  30  E^jle  2lcA-cl]Ac  A  rjocc.  31.  It  is  time  to  go — c^ 
f6  Ai;y  Art)  irt^ceACc. 


TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

Ob3.  1. — Adjectives  signify  fitness,  unfitness,  profit,  dis- 
profit,  pleasure,  pain,  convenience,  inconvenience,  indiffer- 
ence, agreeablcness,  are  followed  by  the  prepositions  ho,  to; 
A|[t,  on;  Ai;i;,  in;  le,  lejf,  with;  t^AO],  under.     The  four 
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former,  bo,  a||i,  Ar)r),  ^ao),  impart  to  the  noun  the  usual 
prepositional  meaning  of  relation  ;  le,  however,  betokening 
an  affection  of  the  mind,  adds  to  its  prepositional  force  the 
idea  of  opinion,  judgment ;  as, 

)|*  buT}c^||xeAC  "  bo"  Se^5<XT)  at)  obA^]t  fo — This  work  is 
profitable  to  John  (expressing  merely  that,  in  relation  to 
John,  the  work  is  profitable,  without  specifying  whether  or 
not  he  considers  it  such). 

)Y  bui)c^ifceAC  "  le"  Se^5<vr)  at)  obAi|i  ]*o — This  work 
"  is  considered"  profitable  by  John. 

)Y  "olc  leo"  6 — "  They  consider"  it  evil. 

Jf  olc  "  bojb"  ^ — It  is  "  bad  for  them." 

2t)A'f  olc  **  ofi|iAib"  6 — If  it  be  bad  on  you  (a  form  of 
expression  used  by  those  who  do  a  thing  to  grudge  or  vex). 

^4)A'f  olc  o]tc  &,  beAOf  A^b  me  6 — If  it  be  evil  for  you 
(just  to  spite  you)  I  shall  do  it. 

B'lb  5eAt)ArbA^l  " o|in)"  6— He  was  friendly  "towards" 
me. 

Bii6  5eAi)ATi)Ail  "  bAtt)    6 — Hp  was  friendly  ''  to"  me. 

Bub  5eAT)ATbAil  "Aot)"  A  ceAC  ^6p  & — lie  was  friendly 
"  in"  his  own  house. 

B^^  5eAi)ArT)A]l  *'l^om"  ^ — I    "considered"  him  friendly. 

Jr  ''mAjc  bAm"  Acc  **  u|  mA^c  l]on?" — It  is  t/ood  for 
me,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  good* 


VOCABULARY. 


CeAn,  *»,  fondness,  regard  ;  of  a  kin- 
dred meaning  with  C]om  i^kynn), 
aflFection. 

CeADAinAil.  friendly;  from  cgat),  and 
AibAil,  like.  Just  as  from  scai), 
affection,  love,  is  derived  5CArjv\- 
n>Ail,  amiable,  lovely ;  from 
Sn^D,  love,  5nA6s\Tt;Aii,  love- 
able  ;  and,  in  general,  adjectives 
with  a  passive  signification  are 
derived  from  primitive  nouns  by 
annexing  to  them  the  suffix 
AiiMil,  like  :  as.  ^lAit,  a  prince; 
|:lAjtAii)Ail,  princely,  munificent ; 
^eAn,aman:  ro,A^v,\if)Ail, manly- 
njoAr.  respect;  njcArAujAil.  re- 
spectable ,  x\)oii,  esteem ;  lyoo- 
An)»x;l,  estimable. 


t^Ajobjtt,  poor;  opposed  to  rAj6bin» 
rich. 

t5eACA]|t,  difficult,  impossible  (from 
ho,  like  dus,  in  Greek,  a  particle 
betokening  difficulty,  and  cujrx, 
put,  settle) ;  its  second  meaning 
is,  strange,  mournful — derived 
from  00,  and  cAit,  friendly. 

t^jAHAf ,  m,  violence,  vehemence,  force; 
from  &|An.  vehement. 

f^lAjcoAr,  m,  a  kingdom,  heaven ; 
from  plAfc,  a  prince.  It  is  at 
present  applied  to  that  kingdom 
of  winch  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  King,  '*  plAfceAr  da  yAonj," 
the  kingdom  of  the  saints. 
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EXERCISE  XLV. 
1.  Jy  n)^]t  "  &u|c"  A  he]t  bocc  5]6  i;|  rtj^]t  "IrtAc"  ^. 
2.  )y  rr)^]t  "Ijorp"  a  be]c  atjt)  |*o,  516  i)ac  rn^ic  "  ftAii)'' 
&.  3.  2li)  TOAic  "leAc"  ceACc  l|OTr)?  4.  M]  tdajc  "  l|Oit)" 
bul  leAC,  51&  b'  -pep]]!  50  rr)-bu8  n)A]t  b^n)  6.  5.  2lii  rbAic 
"  le  b^  ACA]ft,"  b^i*  -p^JAjl?  6.  Mjo]t  n^Ajc  "le|f,"  \)o 
"l]i)-t)e,"  5]6  50  n)-bu6  rt^A^c  bo  njon'^r)  bA  b-|:u]5eA6  ye 
b^f  (if  he  should  get  death,  i.e.,  die).  7.  Jr  beACA]|t  "  le 
5AC  bup^e"  AT)  i*ao5aI  bor^A  yo  -p<v5Ail.  8.  jp  beACA]|t 
"  le]|*  Ai)  bA^bb|]t"  (poor)  e,  A5uf  ^f  beACAi^i  *'  le]|*  ai; 
fA^bbiii"  6.  9.  ji*  beACA]|i  "bo'rj  b-^eA]t  fA]&b]f'^  bul  50 
plA]ceA|*,  5]6  i)|  beACA]|i  "  le]p"  10.  ^r)  olc  "  Ioac"  50 
b-pii]l  bo  corijufifA  fAibbiji?'  11.  M]  b-olc  I] 0117 ;  acc 
50  cjoce,  If  olc  S^njt  ojfi  b6AT)fAj6  fe  (he  will  make 
[commit])  b|AT)<v|*  Ojtit)  fe^i)  A5UI*  A]|t  rno  ceAllAC  (hearth, 
household).  12.  Jp  olc  "  le  Seo|ifA"  50  b-fuA]|t  a  tJAti^Ab 
b;A,r,  5l6  i;)]  b-fujl  Aoi)  mAjc  65  AOt)*  13.  Le  b-olc  0]tn) 
|i]i)T)e  mo  buACAil  50]b  (committed  theft)  tda]!  5eAll  5U|i 
olc  **  l]ort)"  5u]t  ]tA|b  ye  Atjr)  Aor)feACc  (along)  l|r)T)  (with 
us).  14.  ^^Ai:)  CA]t)c  le]f  (speak  to  him).  15.  )y  n)A]t 
**  l]OTi)"  UbA^jic  le]|*,  ACC  v^  rrjA^c  "  6ATt)"  UbAjitc  le|f. 
16.  B-pujl  cu  ceArjAtbAil  '*a]|i?"  17.  "Civ  rrje  ceAi)ATt)A]l 
"^llV  51^  ^1  M-iill  TT^e-  ccAtjATb^ll  *MrMr."  18.  Ma  bf 
njAjt  ni).     19.  TnIi  bej>3ib. 

Obs.  2 — "  Le,  with,''  following  adjectives  of  the  class 
specified  in  the  foregoing  observation,  imparts  to  the  infini- 
tive mood  active  of  some  transitive  verbs  depending  on 
them  a  passive  meaning,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the  second 
supine  or  the  participle  ending  in  dus  of^Latin  verbs ;  as. 
Eve  was  fair  "  to  be  seen" — B'  ^luji)  BbA  "  le  |:e]cpT).** 
It  is  a  wonderful  story  "  to  be  told" — )y  ]0t)5AT;cAC  at? 
f5eul  6  "  le  ii)ri^'" 

It  is  hard  "  to  be  got" — ]y  beACA^jt  e  "  le  y^-^A^l" 
It  is  joyous  "to  be  told" — jf  luAc-gAjfteAC  6,  *'  le  |t^8.*' 
The  goods  were  profitable  *'to  be  sold" — Bu6  biu;cA]|*- 
ceAC  i)A  b-eATtTtA]&  ^Ab  **  le  bjol." 

Obs.  3. — The  English  irifiuitive  present,  expressive  of 
purpose,  intention,  or  the  Jutare,  known  in  English  Gram- 
mar by  the  words  "  about  to,"  must,  when  translated  into 
Irish,  be  preceded  by  "le,*'  for;  as,  le  ]i^6,  to  speak;  pour 
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parler  ;  le  !)c<mm6,  to  do ;  she  stooped  to  3onquer — bo  cjton, 
f]  lo  bu*|6  ^^5Ajl;  they  came  to  see,  CAitjic  rjAb  le  -pcjcrii)* 
he  is  about  to  3ome,  cA  r^  le  ceACc ;  Jane  is  about  to  go 
cA  S(i;6ib  le  iiDceAcc. 

VOCABULARY. 

Evening,  noin, /;   even-tide,  cri'Ac-    Sail  (to),  swim,  rnAti). 

t)6nv\,  the  time  of  the  evening,    Sign   (omen),  cuAti,   m :  as,   cuAn 

or  after-woo»;  dotja,  the  poss.  ccaca,  a  sAower-amen,  the  Irish 

case  of  no]n.  I         term  for  rainbow.    CuAtt  50^6^ 

Opinion,  bA|tttArijA|l,  from  bAntt.  the  }  5A]lflor)    A5ur    3Anbfj(tj,    t)ic 

top,  produce,  happy  issue,  sue-  I  fo  erunner  of  famine  is  tempest 

cess ;  and  attjaiI,  like — i.e.,  what  and  storm. 

is  likely  to   follow  from  given      —    (a  demonstration,  an  example'', 

premises — opinion,  conjecture,     j  cAirbeAHAo. 

Saddle,    biAlU\]c    (from     &iaU,    the       —    (a   oken,  a  mark),  rorijAtifcA. 

breech,  and  !i\]z,  place),  bjAll-      —     (a  miracle),  »vionbu|lle. 

Aco]|t,  a  saddler. 

EXERCISE  XLVI, 
1.  Look  to  tbe  west  (ATbA^jic  A^jt  at)  ]Ati).  2.  I  do  look 
(ATi)A]tcAiTT)).  3.  See  how  red  (r)Ac  beAjt5)  the  sun  is  now, 
when  he  is  going  to  rest  (ai^O]]*  *t)UA]|t  r<x  x]  I©  bul  ^ao]). 
4.  Oh  I  he  is  to  be  seen  in  great  splendour  and  glory 
this  evening — 06  c^  y]  le  -pejCf^T)  i^aoj  lor)]tA&  A5Uf  |:ao| 
3I0171  n)6i]t  At)  c|t^c-i)6i)A  ]*o.  5.  Really  the  sea  appeals 
on  fire — 2lroAncAT)T)  At)  »i)U]|t  a  bejc  A^jt  ce^rje.  6.  Indeed 
it  does.  7.  Is  your  friend  the  saddler  (about)  to  go  to 
America  ?  8.  He  is  (about)  to  sail  this  week.  9.  Indeed 
(50  be]n)]T)).  10,  "Wonderful  to  be  told,^^  I  thought 
(f  AOil  TTje)  he  would  never  go  (in  it),  t)ac  |iac|;a6  |*e  a 
co|8ce  AT)r).  11.  Earning  is  "hard  to  be  obtained"  these 
days — c^  f  AOCjtujAb  **  beACA^jt  le  ^ ^gA^P  't)t)a  lAecjb  fo. 
12.  Is  his  business  (obA^ji,  ce^jtb)  not  good  (botjA).  13.  It 
is  not  good  for  making  a  quick  fortune — V]  tda^c  ]  "  le 
cA^fce  A  fAocitujAb"  50  cApA^b.  14.  Are  you  "to  go" 
(i,e.  intending  to  go,  about  to  go)  home  to-night.  15.  Yes, 
I  am — ci\  me  le  biil,  16.  Is  it  not  late  to  go?  17.  No, 
it  is  not ;  for  1  am  wont  (See  Lesson  Twenty-sixth)  to  travel 
at  night — Airbftx  a  6eAt)Ab  'f  ad  0]bce;  besides  the  moon 
is  (aboui)  to  rise — cA  At)  seAllAc  le  e]|i|5Ab.  18.  I  advise 
you  (be]|tjrt7  oothaiiiU  bu]c)  not  to  go  (5AT)  a  6ul)  ;  for  it  is 
my  opinion  (p  ti;o  bA]iArr)A]l)  that  we  will  have  a  storm — 
50  n;-be]6  j-coj^irp  A5aii)I).     19.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
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jrill  not.  20.  Do  you  not  perceive  (t)<\c  pe^ceATjo  cu)  how 
red  the  sky  is — co  beA]t3  a'j*  z'a  ai)  |*peu|x?  21.  Is  redness 
in  the  sky  at  this  time  a  sign  of  a  coming  storm  (of  a  storm 
to  come—\e  ceAcc)  ?  22.  It  is.  23.  Well  (2t)Aire),  I  do 
not  care  about  these  signs  — 1|*  cutt^a  l]ort)  (See  Lesson 
Twenty-sixth)  cAob  t)a  cuaji  yo ;  I  like  the  proverb  {ye^v 
|tA&)  tliat  tells  us  not  to  heed  omens — 5At;  rn&^X  a  bejC 
A3A]W)  Ai|i  cuAjiAib.  24.  Have  your  own  way  then— 
B]&eA&  bo  CO] I  fe]9  A5A&. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON. 

In  the  Twenty-fifth  Lesson  we  showed  that  the  personal 
pronouns  and  simple  prepositions  unite.  Of  the  prepositional 
pronouns  formed  by  this  union  we  gave  a  partial  list.  We 
now  subjoin  those  not  yet  presented  to  the  learner : 


1st  Person. 

2nd  Person 

3rd  Person. 

Mas. 

Fern. 

s. 

|ion)Arn,  before  me. 

ft0Tt)AC, 

r 

ftojrbe, 

Ttoimpj. 

p. 

|t6ri)A]T)r>,  before  us, 

tt0Ti7A|b, 

■(toii^pA. 

s. 

CAjtir),  over  me,  by  me. 

CA|IAC, 

CA||iir, 

cAi|trc|, 

p. 

cAjtAiw,  over  us,  by  us, 

CA]tAlb, 

CA|l|*CA. 

s. 

c|t]om,  through  me, 

cjtioc. 

citjb, 

cjiiq. 

p. 

c|tiT)r),  through  us, 

cjtib, 

CjljOCA. 

s. 

UAIT17,  from  me, 

UAIC, 

UA]6e, 

uA]&ce. 

p. 

UA^UD,  from  us, 

UA]b, 

UACA. 

s. 

iiAf  AT17,  above  me. 

UAfAb, 

UAfA, 

UAjfC], 

p. 

uAfAiur),  above  us. 

UA|*A]b, 

UAfCA. 

s. 

urt)An7,  about  me. 

unjAb 

u]me. 

u]njp|. 

p. 

urt)A^T)i;,  about  us, 

un)A]b, 

unjpA. 

VOCABULARY. 

Before,  no|ib,  jorep.  It  expresses 
priority  of  time  and  precedence 
in  place  ;  as,  clinic  re  tioitjatt), 
he  came  before  me  ;  t^Af  yc 
fioibATi),  he  stood  before  me  ;  zi\ 
AX)  b'Ax  tion)A|i)f),  deaiu  is  be- 
fore us. 


Courageous,  cdj.,  Ti)]t"TjeATtjAil;  from 

Ti;ii-ne*\c  wi,  courage. 
Dead,  m^iib  (Welsh,  marw^  to  die; 

Latin,    nori).      Z'a    ao    pe^n 

njAtib,  the  man  is  dead ;  njAfi- 

bAD,  to  kill. 
Deafj,    b;Jxv;    bA\iu5A&»  to   put   to 
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death,  to  perish.  Heb.,  bas, 
death,  rottenness. 

Eternal,  rfon  (always,  perpetual) 
r]ottTtU]6e ;  eternity,  rfoTtnuioe- 
Act,/.  (See  the  word  always, 
p.  80.) 

Fortune,  luck,  i&6;  as,  50  ti^ib  ai) 
c-^6  ottc,  may  good  luck  attend 
you ;  50  5-cu]ni&  t)]A  A17  c-;5\6 
otic,  may  God  prosper  you. 

—  prosperity,  reur),bireAc,ron^r. 

—  plight,  event,  state,  t^^^c;  as, 
<>eA5-ttAc ;  &Ttoc-ttAc. 

—  dowry  of  a  man,  cfio6  (cattle) ; 
as,  Sichem  said  to  Jacob  and  his 
sons,  "  Raise  the  dowry  and  ask 
gifts,  TijeA&U]3)6  AT)  cTto6,  A5Uf 


cottui5i6  z]o6\ACA]6.'*^GenesiM, 
xxxiv.  12. 

—  dowry  of  a  woman,  rPT^e. 
Hope,  boccur,  m  ;  bO]5,/. 

—  ruil,/ (expectation). 

Keep,  retain,  consbAil  (pr.  congdil)  ; 
from  cot),  together,  and  SAbA^i, 
to  take. 

Whither,  where,  ca,  for  ca  atj  ;J\]c, 
what  place?  Like  the  Latin 
quo,  for  quo  in  loco.  Ca  b-pujl 
cu  A75  bul,  whither  art  the 
going?  Ca  b-FU|l  tt|A,  wht 
is  God  ? 

Wish  (I),  ]r  "JAjc  lioTi) ;  if  n)iAD  Ijoij 
(See  Twenty-Seventh  Lessc 
Ob«.  1.) 


EXERCISE  XLVIL 
1.  Well,  John,  whither  art  thou  going? — Ti?<v]|*e,  a  S^i 
3A]T),  CA  b-^ufl  ru  A|5  bul  ?  2.  I  am  going  home.  3.  Ai 
who  is  this  walking  before  you  ?  4.  It  is  my  servant  man, 
William — tt)*  05UC,  UjlleATt).  5.  When,  before  this  (|iO]TT)e 
fo),  were  you  at  home  ?  6.  I  have  not  been,  before  this, 
at  home  for  (le)  years!  7.  Who  is  before  you  now  at 
home  ?  8.  There  is  none  of  my  friends  before  me  to  greet 
me  (le  f  Ajlce  ciibA||tc  bArp)  ;  all  are  now  dead — my  father 
and  my  mother,  my  brothers  and  my  sisters,  all  are  gone. 
9.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  think  of  this — ^x  b|toi)AC  50  be]Ti)]i) 
cu]n)t)]U5A6  A]|i  1*0.  10.  Yet  we  should  not  grieve  at  the 
death  of  friends,  for  death  is  before  us  all — v]  c6]]i  bu]t)T) 
be]c  ^AO^  b|to]i)  A]|t  b^i*  A]t  3  CA]tAb  d]]i  c^  at)  bA|* 
"  ItomAjr)!)"  u]]le.  1 1.  You  are  a  great  philosopher — ]f  ]*ao] 
n?o|t  cu.  12.  Thank  you — c^  r^e  bu]6eAC  bu]c ;  here  I 
am,  the  world  is  before  me — fortune,  good  or  ill,  before  me — 
death  and  eternity  before  me — yet  I  have  a  heart  hopeful 
and  courageous,  because  I  keep  always  before  me  God's  law 
and  his  holy  (r)AorbcA)  love.  13.  I  wish  every  man  would 
keep  these  ends  before  him.  14.  The  saints,  like  the  Jews 
of  old  (iDAjt  T)A  b-jubA]6ce  ^y-'^r)  c-feAi)-|teACc)  always 
kept  God^s  law  (bl^ge  <t)e)  before  them,  15.  Ought  not 
we  (t)AC  coi|i|i  &u|r)T)),  in  like  manner  (fD<v]t  ai)  5-ceAbi)A), 
keep  it  before  us?  16.  I  think  you  are  right  (|*ao]1]ti7  50 
b-pujl  cu  CCAjtc). 
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NaT?. — "  Ko,  Of  its  combinations  with  the  personal  pronouns,  though 
'ound  M  modern  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  is  not  used  in  the  spoken 
anguage  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  le  being  invariably  used  in  its  place." — 
0'  Donovan's  Irish  Grammar, 

"Re,  with,  is  used  in  manuscripts  and  printed  books  for  le  :  its  compound 
form  is — 

S.       ]tiAn),  with  me,        nioc,  ti]r.  T^'a. 

P.       tt)T)n,    with  us,  tt]b,  T^l«-" 

—  College  Irish  Grammar. 
"  le  is  the  only  form  of  this  preposition  now  used  in  Ireland  in  the  spoken 
language,  though  fie  is  found  in  most  modern  books  and  manuscripts." — 
O* Donovan' 8  Irish  Grammar,  p.  285. 

Se^c,  beside  (Latin,  secus)^  is  at  present  seldom  found  in 
the  compound  form : 

j*eACATi7,  fCACAc,  ye^c  ^,  feAC  % 

beside  me  ;     beside  thee ;     beside  him ;     beside  her ; 
yeAC^]r)V9  ^e^cA^b,  feACA, 

beside  us ;  beside  you ;       beside  them. 

Neither  is  uAfArt)  (above  me)  now  in  use ;  in  its  stead,  of 
C|or)t)  (above)  is  employed;  nor  are  these  combinations — 
]OfArr)  (under  me),  beA|*An7  (at  my  right  hand),  cuACArp  (at 
my  left  hand) — which  are  found  in  St.  Patrick's  Hymn,  in 
Liber  Hymnorum: 

Ct^iorc  for  An) !  Cfiiofc  UATAnj ! 
Cniorc  beAfAH) !  Ctijorc  cuACAfi)  I 
Christ  be  under  me  !  Christ  be  over  me  I 

Christ  be  beside  me. 

On  left  hand  and  right. 


?l|trA,  adj.,  written  also  AtirAio,  old. 
ancient,  stricken  in  years ;  Ann 
Ainjnn  AfifA,  in  times  of  old; 
buine  AitfA,  an  aged  person. 

I^AllAin,  a  hood  or  mantle,  a  cloak; 
Latin,  pallium. 

pAftAott !  alas  !  interj.,  as  if  from  ^a 
(or  t^Ac),  cause;  Aft,  our;  lis\\, 
calamity. 

f  oiia^e,  old,  perfect,  grown  to  matu- 
rity ;  from  ^o'wx,  very  {per),  and 
^e,  mature,  perfect. 

0,  prep.,  from,  proceeding  from  ;  as, 
tAimc  n)e  An)Ac  6  t)|A,  I  came 
out  from  God ;  6  lonbUjn  50 
PA|Tt]r»  from  London  to  Paris  ; 
"d"  5AC  u]le  o]lc  |-Aoi\  nni), 


VOCABULARY. 

A  ci5eArxnA,  from  all   evil,  O 
Lord,  deliver  us. 

6,  same  as  the  Latin  de,  of,  from ;  as, 
pcAit  6  ^IbAin,  a  man  from 
Scotland. 
—  absence;  as,  zis.  A^  b-zi\cA 
"uA]nn»"  we  have  lost  our  sup- 
port, our  strength. 

6,  adverb,  conj.,  for  6  a,  from  which 
(either  time  or  cause  under- 
stood) ;  if  of  time,  then  it  means 
since;  as,  6  cAinic  nje  Am  An 
c-rA05Al  yo,  since  I  cameonthb 
world ;  if  of  cause,  then  it  means 
because,  seeing  that,  whereat 
(conj.)  ;  o  ci\]it>  lo  h'^y  K^oAjI, 
flAt)  le]i*  Aij  boipAU  n)d\i,  where- 
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as  T  am  to  die,  farewell  to  the 

whole  world.     From  the  idea  of 

*'  proceeding  from"  conveyed  in 

6  (or  UA,  which  is  the  same),  is 

obtained  the  word  ua,  a  grand- 
son, a  descendant,  which,  with 

the  family  prefix  Tt)v\c,  is  so  pe- 
culiar to  Irish  names. 
^-^I'J»/»  a  herd  or  drove  of  cattle ;  as, 

CAjf)    bo    C[XA]\^r)(i,   the   cattle 

spoil    of    Cooley    (in    Louth). 

CA]nce,the  plural  of  cAjn,  means 

herds,  stock,  wealth,  affluence. 
CAjf),  /,  a  region  or  country,  terri- 
tory   This  Keltic  root  forms  the 

suffix    to   the   names   of    many 

countries  in   both   Europe   and 

Africa  ;  as,  bnicAjn,  Britain,  the 

cA]n  or  country  of  the   Brith, 

i.e.,  painted,  speckled — for   the 

ancient    Britons,    as    Cambden 

says,  painted  their  bodies  (from 

btijc  comes  btt]ocnAc,  and  bjie- 

AtfjAc,  a  Welshman,  the  family 

name  Walsh ;  as,   ConjV  l)Tie- 

AcnAi5,   Thomas    Walsh;    also 

h}\]tz]r)neAX,    the    measles     or 

speckled  siciness) ;  Mauritania, 

Aqmtania,     Lnsitania.        From 

CAn,orcAit},is  derived  cAi)AiiTe, 

the  Aifce,  or   Seigneur  of  the 

country  (ci^in)  ;  CAt)An*ceAcc,/, 

tanistry,  the  ancient  law  which 

in  Ireland  regulated  the  riglit  of 

succession  to  the  throne,  and  by 

virtue  of  which  the  eldest  and 

most  experienced  of  the  family 

was  entitled  to  succeed  on  the 

death  of  the  reigning  prince. 
Cne^,   through ;  as,  c^e  n-A  cftojoe, 

through   his  heart.     It  denotes 

the  cause  or  means;  as,  rrie  bo 

cTioir  A5ur  &o  pAir,  r^orx  rion, 

A  C]o<?ATtt}A,  through  thy  cross 
and  passion,  deliver  us,  0  Lord. 
—     on;  as  cn^  Wad,  on    flame; 
ctte  ce]oe,  on  fire. 

EXERCISE  XLVIII. 

Cotb|tA6   e^b]|t   coTTjAiipA  Ajuj*  f eA|i  bocc,  r]T)T)  — A  con- 

versatioQ  between  a  neighbour  and  a  poor  sick  man. 


CAtt,  over,  beyond,  by,  above,  in  its 
twofold    relation   to    time    and 
place ;  as,  cAnjuib  'cun  HA  A]n>- 
rino  "  cAttAjon,"  we  are  putting 
the  time  over  us  (passing   the 
time);    cuajo    CAefA^   "  tAfi 
At)   Rubicon,  Caesar  went   ov 
the    Rubicon  ;  z'a  aij  rseul  x 
"cAti"  cuiri)ne,  that  story  is  b( 
yo«d recollection;  cuiti  "cA|in) 
An  ^olAc  xo,  put  this   garment 
over  me ;  cuAio  re  cA^t  At)  bo» 
ttur,  he  passed  by  the  door ;  jf 
beAt)T)ui5ce     cu     "tAfi"     ij 
n^HAjb,  blessed  art  thou  among, 
(beyond,  above)  women  ;  5n 
6iM5in)  cu,  A  Ci5eAT\t)A  "  tAtt' 
5AC  i)]6,  I    love  you,    0   Lon 
above  all  things.    CA|t  follQwin_ 
the  verb  beAt),  do,  make,  means 
without   (Fr.   sans) ;    as,    beA 
CAti  At)  t)j6  rin,  do  without  th 
thing;  at)  m^ic  leAc  AjnseAb 
do  you  like  money  ?    Ir  n)Aic 
do  ;  beAt)  cAitt]r,  do  without  it, 
Zs]\x-\x  is  the  third  person  singa 
lar  masculine  of  the  prepositional 
pronoun  cA|^n). 
Ua]tt),  from  me,  is  in  meaning  op. 
posed  to  A5Ati),  at  me ;  as,  ca! 
A5An),  I  have,  habeo  ;  CA  UAjn), 
I  have  not,  I  want,  careo.   UAim 
is  pronounced  wem. 
U|n),  prep.,  about,  around ;  it  is  writ- 
ten also    (TT)   and   uiu);    Greek, 
afKpi,  amphi.     From  uirt)  or  ]n), 
and  bAll,  a  part,  member,  por- 
tion, is  derived  ]tt)eAll,  a  border 
or  edge,  and  pojrt-pfJtiAll,  a  cir- 
cumference ;     also     u]f))pu]o]Ti), 
I  turn  round;   as  if  lon^cuioinj, 
from  uiH),  and  cAOf,  way. 
—     concerning  ;  as,  uitT)e  xi^t  con- 
cerning  that,   because  of   that, 
therefore. 
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njo  cjtoibe.  2.  "^o  ji^ib  rr)^]t  A3Ab  a  6uiT)e  c6i|t :  pe^c]!!) 
50  b-fU]l  cu  At)i)  fo  leAC  ]:&]t) — that  you  are  here  alo?ie 
(See  Lesson  Twenty-sixth,  p.  161).  3.  3^  ^e^rbjO  c^^tt) 
Aor)  fo  Ijorp  ^6|r)  co  bocc  A5ix]*  co  lort)  (bare)  le  Job,  5Ar) 
tJ]6  A]|i  bjc  le  cu|t  **^ii|rT)"  rjo  "cAtiit)."  4.  C<x&  u^n)e, 
b-pu|l  cu  CO  bocc  A5UI*  CO  lorp ;  ca  b-^u]l  t)a  cA^ii&e  a  b^ 
A5Ab,  CA  b-|:u|l  bo  rbu|i)cni  a  b]  5eAPATbAil  o|tc,  A5Uf  bo 
^eA|t  5A0I  ^A-jbjb  [Ddvee,  and  commonly  pronounced  Dd/i- 
ye)  BfiuT)?  5.  4D<x  n7-be]6eA&  <Dv\]b|6  A0O|f  A5An),  v]  bej6|T)i> 
TpAjt  c^jH) ;  Acc  T)i'l  ^fi|tAC  Ai|i  (See  Lesson  Twenty-fifth, 
Vocabulary,  under  the  word  Power,  p.  158)  b'in)|5  fe  "ua^tt),'* 
CA|i  AT)  n)ii]|i  rboft  50  cj|i  A  ci\  f A0|t,  A5U|*  b'  f^5  ]*e  n)]fe 

TDA]t    Oipo     Ar)l)    ^1<V|5    DA    b-plAT),     *''rt)0    feATjOjIl     A|lfA]6, 

|:o]]t|te,   IjAC 5AT)  b]A&,  5Ar)  CAbAc,  5At)  ceol."     6.  Jr 

cTtuA5  6  bo  c^f,  A5uf  ]f*  bocc  a  c^]^:  2lcc  -pof  tjac 
b-|:u]l  caIaii)  A5Ab,  A5Uf  cS^jnce,  i)0  n}A|i  b-fu^l — c^  a]|i- 
jeAb  AjAb,  6||i  b]  cu  ]*A|6b]|t  An)eA]*5  (among)  bo  jaoIca. 
7.  )x  V\^V'  5^  V-^]^  ^^^  *^  ^^IT^  ^1  ^^  r^l^bijt,  f AO]  Tt)eAf, 

A5Uf    ^A0|    cl]U   TnOI]t,   ACC    C^    AT)    C-ATT)   f]!)   AT)0]|*   "  CA|tTT)," 

b'}TDi3  ^^^  c^ioce  "  uA]rt),^^  CAjl  TT)e  at)  c-A^ftseAb  b|  A5ATT); 
C05  AT)  ^)<v5irc||t  rt)0  caIatt)  "  uajH),"  cu]c  ii)e  a  b-c]i)T)eAf, 
A5Uf  c^  rpe  Ar)oif*  IA5,  bocc,  ]:aoi),  ^aUtt),  ]:oi|i|:e.  8.  21 
b-c]5  l|orr)-f<v  (See  Obs.  2,  Lesson  Twenty-seven),  t)]&  Ai|t 
bjc  A  66at)a6,  a  bejSeAb  n)A]t  |'05  (comtbrt)  6u]c.  9.  Jr 
f05  &ATD  5U]t  CAiT)|c  cu  (that  you  came)  CU5ATT),  6f]t  t)] 
5AC  bu]T)e  A  ci5eAf  le  corbjtAb  a  &eAT)A&  le  bujtje  c^ 
bocc  ;  6i|i  TT)A|i  beifi  at)  ]*eAi)-|tA&  : 

tir)  re  c;\  ra^r  olcAn  tieoc  Aitt ; 
5^n  re  cX\  rfof  buA]lreATi   cof  AjtW 
He  who  is  up  is  toasted ; 
He  who  is  down  is  trampled  upon. 

10.  M]  b-|!U|l  cu-fA  x\^X  V^Vi  0|]t  n)A  cajU  (did  lose)  cu 
b*  Ai|i5eAb,  A5UI*  TT)A  b'  ]xr)t\^  bo  rbu]i)Ci|x  ua]c  T)|0|t  cajU 
cu  rpeAf,  A5Uf  T)]0|t  }n)t\-^  bo  clju  ua]c.  11.  jr  "Fl^^l^  XVh 
A5ur  r^  rr)o  f'lAp^ce  ce<vcc  cu5Arr)  a|1]|*  ;  A5Uf  TDAjt  bu- 
bA||ic  cu  |:e|i)  (as  you  yourself  said)  50  rr)ii)ic  (often)  ^f 
peA|i|i  AT)  rUii)ce  *i)A  T)A  cA]T)ce  (health  is  better  than 
weahh)  ;  A^uf  cAob  rt)'  Ajft^jb,  n*  cunjA  Ifon)  *' A5Arr)"  t)o 
•*  UA]n)"  ^  (and,  with  regard  to  my  money,  1  care  nut  [jf 
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cxirvA  \]orri]   whether  I  possess  it  or  not).     12.  T^^ji  n)A]i 
If  c6|]t  bo  5^6  bu]X)e  a  be^c — c6]l]&  (having  sense),  <V5U}* 
^51aca6  5AC  i^]6  o  l^^rb  43e.      13.  Be^^jt  bo  corb|tA6  fol^p 
Tr)6|t  "  bAii)."     14.  2l||t  TT)'  ^ocA^l  bu]c  'v^^]V'  cuAjleAj*— -^ 
(upon  my  word  to  you,  when  I  heard)  5<v|t  ^lAjb  cu  fA< 
leuT)  (under  affliction)   cua]6  at)  t*5eul  50  n)6]i  "  c|t]or»). 
15.  M|  })-]oi)-^A  {eenyoo)  \]o\r) — it  is  not  a  wonder  with  m( 
I.e.,  I  do  not  wonder.      16.   "Ca  AjArp  Ar)0]|*  &u]C    cuIa]I 
u|t,   cu]]t  At)  COCA  fo  b'  '*  U|n7e,"  cu]|i  At)  ^AllA^rj  ]*o  a| 
bo  5UAlAT)A]b  (on  your  shoulders);  A5uf  CA]t|i  IjOrtj.     17. 
Be|fi]rT)   bu^beACAf   o   rr^o    c|toi6e   bu]c ;    A5Uf   50   Ti)-bu6 
fCAcc  fe^|t|t  bejbeAf  cu  bl]A5At)  o  'xy  ^ub.  ■ 

NoTR — One  ol  our  readers  inquired  why  rt)  in  tiAtij  (to  me)  was  not,  in 
accordance  with  w/itten  authorities,  aspirated  in  our  Lessons.  We  gave 
the  following  reply : 

Our  reasons  for  not  aspirating  nj  in  the  prepositional  pronoun  bAnj  (to 
me — compounded  of  &o,  to ;  and  nje,  I,  or  me)  are  : 

First,  because  in  the  spoken  language  the  word  has  not  been,  by  any  whom 
we  have  heard  speak  Irish,  pronounced  with  rt)  aspirate.  Dr.  O'Donovan 
says  ('•  Irish  Grammar,"  p.  140),  "  that  in  the  South  of  Ireland  bAtij  is  gene- 
rally pronounced  bunj,  and  sometimes  even  nxx) ;  as,  cAbA]ti  oAii)  bo  Iati) 
pronounced  as  if  written,  cAbAjn  unj  bo  lAttj."  Besides,  if  n;  be  aspirate 
the  pronoun  bAtt),  to  me,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  bAtij,  an  ox. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  opposed  to  a  principle  of  analogy  clearly  deducibl 
from  the  body  of  prepositional  pronouns — that  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
personal  pronoun  does  not,  when  combined  with  the  preposition,  suffer  aspi- 
ration ;  as,  o|tn),  on  me ;  ottc,  on  thee  ;  b]oti),  of  me ;  bjoc,  of  thee ;  ^U|n), 
under  me,  for  me,  about  me ;  t^U)r,  under  thee ;  lionj,  with  me  ;  cAtinj,  over 
me ;  ctt]om.  through  me,  &c.  Now,  in  these  and  all  other  instances,  the 
initial  of  the  personal  pronoun  nj  or  c  is  not  aspirated  when  compounded 
with  those  prepositions  which  usually  cause  aspiration.  Why,  then,  in  this 
particular  instance,  should  nj  be  aspirated  when  compounded  with  bo,  to,  and 
not  when  compounded  with  the  other  prepositions  ?  It  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  it  ;  if,  however,  there  were,  should  not  c  of  cu  {thou),  com- 
pounded with  bo  (to),  be  also,  for  that  same  reason,  aspirated  in  bu]c,  thus, 
bujc  ?  But  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been  ;  therefore  nj,  in  the  pronoun  bAnj, 
should  not.  Taking  both  reasons  together,  you  see  that,  contrary  to  your 
own  inference,  the  form  bAtij,  (having  nj  aspirated)  is  not  "  strictly  and  clas- 
sically correct." 

"  iiut,"  you  will  say,  "  are  all  the  authorities — Vallancey,  O'Reilly,  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Grammar  of  the  Gaehc  language  by  E.  O'C.,  Rev.  Paul 
O'Brien,  &c.,  whom  I  quoted  in  support  of  the  spelling  bAri),  to  go  for 
naught  ?"  Yes.  **  And  why  ?"  Because  authorities  quoted  to  sustain  an 
argument,  or  settle  a  point  in  dispute,  have  weight  only  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  reasons  by  which  they  uphold  their  views.  If  a  writer  give 
no  valid  reason,  and  can  give  no  valid  reason,  ft)r  an  opinion,  of  course  his 
authority  is  worth  nothing  on  that  particular  point.  The  best  authority  on 
»ny  sul)jcct  is  he  who  gives  the  best  reasons  in  support  of  his  views.    These 
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principles  applied  to  your  authorities  show  them  to  be  of  very  little  weight  on 
settling  a  point  in  philology  or  etymology. 

The  translators  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  of  the  other  Protestant  works 
in  Irish — Drs.  Donnelan,  Bedel,  O'Donnell,  and  their  associates — do  not 
seem  to  have  much  appreciated  correct  orthography.  Any  one  who  reads  a 
page  or  two  of  their  "  authorised"  versions,  will  find  the  same  word  spelled 
differently  in  different  places.  "Oaxx)  (dhow)  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation, 
heard  (especially  in  the  emphatic  from  &AiT)-r^  dhow-so — to  me)  in  Thomond 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland — in  Connaught  too,  but  not  gene- 
rally. Vallancey,  although  a  philologist,  never  made  special  etymology  his 
particular  study ;  and  when  writing  his  treatise  on  Grammar,  had  not  the 
advantage,  which  a  native  who  speaks  Irish  has,  of  being  able  to  compare  the 
spoken  with  the  written  forms  of  our  language.  He,  as  well  as  O'Reilly, 
whom  you  quote,  followed  the  forms  of  spelling  which  they  found  in  use  by 
those  who  went  before  them,  without  investigating  whether  such  forms  were 
or  were  not  philologically  correct.  Their  authority  is  therefore  worth  nothing 
on  this  point,  nor  is  the  authority  of  any  succeeding  Irish  writer,  till  Dr. 
O'Donovan's  time.  He  is  the  first  who  has  treated,  as  a  master  and  as  a 
philosopher,  the  subject  of  Irish  Grammar.  His  authority  alone  is,  therefore, 
speaking  generally,  of  greater  weight  than  all  whom  you  quoted.  He  has 
been  followed  by  other  labourers  in  the  same  field,  who  are  endeavouring  to 
settle  disputed  points  of  Irish  orthography.  Among  these  few  is  to  be  ranked 
pre-eminently  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  whose  works  you  will  find,  for  the 
prepositional  pronoun,  the  spelling  &An)  invariably  adopted.  The  spelling  of 
this  particular  word  Dr.  O'Donovan  does  not  settle.  The  weight  of  authori- 
ties against  the  correct  spelling  was  so  great  that,  perhaps,  he  did  not  wish 
to  set  them  aside,  and  adopt  that  spelling  which  reason  and  analogy  show  to 
be  right.  Besides,  his  admirable  Grammar  treats  of  the  language  as  it  was 
in  times  past,  and  as  it  is  found  in  works  such  as  those  you  consulted,  and 
such  as  are  commonly  found  in  the  hands  of  Irish  scholars. 

This  explanation  pleased  our  correspondent,  for  he  wrote  in  reply : 

"Manchester,  23rd  August,  1859. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  full  and  satisfactory  information  contained 
in  your  present  number,  concerning  the  pronoun  &An).  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  this  spelling  is  correct,  and  that  I  may  make  use  of  it  without  hesita- 
tion, disregarding  the  other  form  (ftAib),  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
authorities  in  its  favour. 

•'  Some  of  your  arguments,  especially  the  second — the  analogy  deducible 
from  the  other  prepositional  pronouns — have  been  very  often  before  my 
mind,  and,  after  much  perplexity,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  form 
bAtr)  was  an  irregularity,  and  that  &ati)  would  be  more  rational,  but  I  had  no 
Irish  scholar  to  give  me  a  clear  opinion  on  the  matter,  until  I  took  the  step, 
which  I  now  rejoice  at,  of  applying  to  you.     .     .     . 

♦•  Ever  since  I  became  aware  that  there  was  an  Irish  language  distinct  from 
the  language  I  was  taught  to  speak,  I  have  burned  to  acquire  it ;  and  I  have 
pursued  this  desire  through  difficulties  which  residents  in  Ireland  can  scarcely 
imagine.  But  for  want  of  a  teacher  with  whom  I  could  regularly  converse, 
and  whose  knowledge  would  help  me  over  my  difficulties,  I  have  failed  as  yet 
to  acquire  conversational  fluency.  Nevertheless  I  have  not  given  it  up.  I 
will  speak  Irish  yet,  I  trust,  and  speak  it  well.  In  fact,  although  I  have  lived 
all  my  life  in  England,  I  am  an  enthusiast  with  regard  to  the  Irish  language, 
and  would  like  to  have  every  Irishman,  high  or  low,  well  acquainted  with  it." 
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THIIITY-FlJiST  LESSON. 

2l]|t,  preposition,  means,  in  its  literal  and  figurative  sense, 
firstly,  on,  upon ;  as, 

*' 2l]|i^^  b^]t|i  i)A  zo\)\) — On  the  surface  of  the  waves 

*'2l|it"  Ti7iill<\c  Ai)  c]5e — On  tlie  suinmiL  of  tlic  house. 

"2l||t"  briuAC  t;a  l|i)i)e — On  tlie  border  of  t]:e  pond. 

"2l|it"  coi)i)CA)b  i)A  TOA]u\ — Upon  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Bj  Ai)  lou5  **  -^iK'  <^''  5^^1t)eAri) — The  ship  was  (still 
there)  on  the  sand. 

"  2l||t"  ^1)  c-|*|t^ib — On  the  street. 

*'  2l||t"  Aor)  cof — On  one  foot. 

"2l||t"  leAC-Urb — On  (with)  one  hand;  literally,  on  half 
hand. 

^A||teAT)t)  re  "  A]|t"  A^t^T)  A5Uf  u]f5e — He  lives  on  bread 
and  water. 

On  this  day^"  2liTi'*  ai)  Ia  'd  ]u&. 

0/2  to-morrow — "2l|fi"  At)  l^  njAfiAC. 

He  plays  on  the  violin — JmiTteAt)i)  f6  "  a]|i"  At)  b-]!]bb]l. 

She  plays  on  the  harp  and  on  the  piano — Jri7]|xeAT)r)  \] 

A]]t    A1?    3-cla]ltri5    A5Ur    "  A]]l"    AT)    pjADO. 

Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord  I — <t)^Ap  c)tocA]|ie  "  o|ia^i^i?," 
A  'Ci5eA|iT)<v. 

O/i  the  board — "  2l||t"  At)  3-cl^]t. 

He  treats  ow  that  subject — c|tACCAr)i)  t^  "a^ji"  at)  |'5eul 

He  speaks  o/him  (e.^.,  on  him  as  on  a  subject) — lAbiiAT)!) 
re  Ajjt. 

He  speaks  of  us — tAbiiATjr)  -p^  oftA^i^r). 

Obs.  1. —  Whenever  a^ji  (on)  refers  to  feelings  which 
affect  the  body  or  mind,  it  points  them  out  as  being  on  the 
patient  or  sufferer.  From  this  use  of  a||i,  there  exists  in 
our  language  an  idiom  which  we  pointed  out  in  the  Third 
Lesson ;  as,  he  is  affected  with  sickness — he  is  sick,  z\ 
C|t)r)eA|*  A]]t  (sickness  is  on  him) ;  I  am  affected  with  sorrow, 
T  am  sorry — z'-x  boiljjor  o|in),  c^  h]\6\)  ojair)  (sorrow  is  on 
me) ;  she  fears,  is  afraid,  is  affected  with  fear — c^  eAsU 
Amr-]  (fear  is  on  her) ;  we  are  glad,  joyful — c^  b]t6b  o\\^]\)r) 
(ther-  IS  joy  on  usK 

UflS.  2. — Therefore  the  English  expression  "  what  ails 
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you^'*  IS  rendered  into  Irish  by  the  words,  CAb  6  z'a  "  o|tc" — 
what  is  it  tliat  is  on  you?  'C^  c|r)r)e<vf  o|ir»7 — sickness  is 
on  me  (I  am  sick).  C^b  e  at)  t)]6  c^  "  a]|i"  bo  ttjac — what 
is  the  thing  that  is  on  your  son  (what  ails  your  son)  ?  M) 
b-^u]l  T)]&  Aijt  b|c  "  A]|t" — there  is  nothing  on  him  (nothing 
ails  him).     And  again — 

Obs.  3. — Applied  to  money  it  betokens  debt ;  as,  c^ 
A]|i5e<xb  ojtn? — money  is  on  me,  i.e.,  I  owe  money;  c^ 
ceub  pur)CA  A|5  Se^5<vT)  ojirt),  I  owe  John  an  hundred 
pounds,  i.e.,  literally,  according  to  the  idiomatic  use  of  the 
preposition  A]|t,  an  hundred  pounds  is  for  John  on  me. 


VOCABULARY— OF  diseases. 


2l|cfb,  /,  plun  A]C]&f6,  accident,  sick- 
ness, distemper,  epidemic. 

2l]feA5,  V.  (from  Air,  back,  and  C15, 
comes),  to  ferry ;  «.,  a  ferry,  a 
return,  a  vomit;  peAti  A]ri5,  a 
ferryman  ;  b;icb-Airi5,  a  ferry 
boat. 

2l]r-foc,  repayment,  from  A|r,  back, 
and  ]oc,  payment. 

3U.TitiAiT)5,  /,  plur.  ArinAT)5A,  a  pang, 
a  stitch,  convulsions — A|i|i.v\n5A 
Ao  bA]f ,  the  pangs  of  death. 

t)Ac,  m,  plur.  bA]c,  an  iiindrance,  an 
impediment ;  as,  rjA  c\X]\\.  bAc 
A]Tt,  do  not  prevent  him. 
—  V,  to  hinder,  to  prevent ;  as,  bAc 
e,  hinder  him ;  bAC  leir,  to 
threaten,  or  attempt  to  impede  : 
t)A  bAC  lion),  do  not  attempt  to 
impede  me,  do  not  mind  me ;  ha 
bAC  leir,  do  no  mind  it ;  also, 
you  will  regret  it — a  secondary 
or  idiomatic  meaning. 

\)ACAC,  plur.  bACA|5,  a  lame  person, 
a  cripple,  one  who  is  impeded 
from  walking;  ni  ]OX)i^t)r)  cofA 
AT)  bACAi3,  the  legs  of  the  lame 
are  not  equal. 

ijAlbAr,  m,  and  bAjlbe,  /,  dumbness, 

stammering. 
iJAlbAt),  m,  plur.  A]t),  a  mute;  also 
applied  to  one  who  speaks  with- 
out meaning;  Latin,  balbutio. 
X)otA.\\.  (pr.  ioM;er),a^/;.,  deaf ;  Welsh, 
byddar;  bo6A|iAT),  a  deaf  person. 


l)o6AtiAcc,/,  deafness. 

t)tteo]ce,  sick,  ailing,  delicate ;  c;J\  rf 
btieojce,  she  is  ailing. 

ClAjbe,  m,  scurvy,  manginess ;  Welsh, 
clav,  a  sick  person. 

ClAoio,  to  feel  sick,  to  waste,  to  de- 
stroy. 

ClAoioeAcc,/,  sickness  of  any  kind, 
languor;  hence,  cUioeAn),  {plur. 
a),  a  sword ;  Latin,  gladium, 
ClA]6eAri)  is  not  commonly  pro- 
nounced cly-av,  but  by  metathe- 
sis, cldiva,  thus  changing  the 
syllables.  In  like  manner,  Irish- 
speaking  natives  pronounce  a&- 
buioin),  /  confess,  as  if  written 
Aboujoinj. 

Ci)A0i6,  pining,  wasting ;  ci)A0]6eACC, 
/,  the  state  of  pining. 

Cftit,  »,  shake;  ai5  cnic,  shaking; 
Welsh,  kryd ;  cti]c-cAlrT;Ai),  an 
earthquake. 

Cnic,  n,/,  the  ague,  the  palsy. 

t^]UGv\T),  m,  giddiness. 

t)o|tuii)5, /,  pain,  agony;  c^  r©  Atjtj 
&ottU]t)5  n)6tv,  he  is  in  great 
agony;  t)oftuii)5eAc,  very  sick, 
agonizing;  z'a  ye  50  Do^uio- 
5eAc  cinn,  he  is  very  sick. 

Ccinn,  consumption ;  from  eA5,  death, 
and  c|nn,  sick. 

PjAbtiAr,  m,  fever ;  Latin,  fsbris ; 
^]Ab|tAi"  c(i]x)Z]%e,  a  burning 
fever. 

5AU;t,  w,  a  disease  (from  3AI,  a  blast, 
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strange,  and  isp.,  calamity),  ;;/ur. 
5AlAtxA — a  generic  word,  from 
which  the  names  of  many  special 
distempers  are,  by  the  addition 
of  certain  suffixes,  formed. 

5AUn  DA  Ti-ATtAn,  disease  of  the 
reins  or  loins. 

SaIati  bujoe,  jaundice  (bujbe,  yel- 
low). 

5aIa|x  cn^AcA,  palsy. 

SAlAft  &ub,  cholera  (the  black  dis- 
ease). 

SaIati  btieAc,  the  small-pox  (bfieAc, 
speckled). 

3aIat\  ce]c,  scarlatina. 

3AlAtx  uir5Aii)A]l,  dropsy. 

SeAfib,  m,  scab;  5eAtibAr»  scabbi- 
ness, 

SjoTXttA  Ai}i\lA  (shortness  of  breath), 
asthma. 

5ucA,  m,  gout. 

IA5AT1,  m,  weakness. 

OtA|t,  sick,  wounded,  weak ;  octiArc^, 
an  hospital. 

PjArj,  m  (plur.  p]At)cA),  pain  ;  ]l-piAn 
(from  ]l,  many,  varied,  and  p]At), 
torments)  ;  'a]z  tja  T)-]lp]Ar},  the 
place  of  torments. 

Se-|l5  At  AeoAib,  liver  complaint. 

550]lceAc,  m,  rheumatism ;  from 
f  50|lc,  split,  rend,  tear. 


I  SlA|5&eivn,  m,  cough,  a  severe  cold, 
bronchitis  ;  from  rl^lo>  to  slay. 

Caoh),  plur.  A,  a  fit ;  cAonj  c]nO]r,  a 
fit  of  sickness. 

CaccuqA6,  quinsey,  smothering. 

Cenje,  weakness,  sickness,  death. 

Cjon,  adj.,  sick ;  cjtjneAr,  m,  sickness, 
plur.  cjnoir*  This  word  is  the 
parent  of  many  names  of  parti- 
cular diseases ;  as, 

C]t)neAr  cjno,  headache,  sickness  of 
head. 

Zir)r)eAx  ctioi6e,  disease  of  the  heart. 

C]i)i)eAf  bo]l5,  bowel  complaint ; 
r5AO]leA6  (from  X5^o\,  loose), 
diarrhoea— coMjw  de  ventre. 

bttic-cinneAr,  measles. 

CjoneAv  t^jACAl,  toothache. 

CinaeAf  n^rul,  ophthalmia. 

C]i)oeAr  clAinne,  or  citjneAf  lejnb, 
travail  in  childbirth. 

C]i)tjeAr  co]5Cfi]ceAc  (the  strange 
sickness),  epilepsy. 

C]r)TjeAr  rcAn;65,  bronchitis,  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

C]|t|ji)eAr,  m  (dryness),  dyspepsia. 

CocAf,  m,  itch ;  5AlAn  5An  i)^]T^e  at) 
cocAf,  itch  is  a  disease  of  no 
shame. 

C|teoc,  m,  hooping-cough. 


i 
I 


EXERCISE  XLIX. 

1.  3^  TT)-beAT)r)U]5e  <t)i<v  &u]c  a  S^O]  (God  save  you, 
Sir).  2.  "^0  Tr)-beAwu]5e  <Di<v  a^ui*  2t)u]]te  &ii]c  (God 
save  you  kindly;  or,  literally,  God  and  Mary  bless  you). 
3.  21|n)f||i  b|ie^5  ^  -po,  bu]6e<\CAf  bo  ^|A.  4.  )|*  Ajropii 
b|ie^3  ]  50  be|n?|r),  rt^jle  ^IcujAb  (a  thousand  acts  of| 
grace — thanks)  le  C)|A.  5.  CAb  6  at;)  cao]  a  b-fu|l  bo 
TbACAl]t  AT?  |u6  ?  6.  2t)A]fe,  1?]  'I  ]*]  |*Ur).  7.  B-pu]l 
T)j6  A]]t  b]c  A]|tc]  (is  there  anything  on  her,  i.e.,  is  she 
ailing  in  any  way)  ?  8.  ^Ajfe,  i)]H  rr)o\i'^r)  (well,  there 
is  not  much — she  is  not  much  ailing),  9.  CAb  6  c'a  A]]tci  ? 
10.  M)  'I  |iAeb  A]]t  b]c  Acc  ]'lA]5be^t)  (pr.  slydaivn).  11. 
HA]b  ctt  A15  AT)  l]A5  (were  you  with  the  physician)?  12. 
H|  |tAbA|*  ACC  z'A  voe  bill  Ar)0]r  cii]5e.  13.  )x  rr)^t  X]V, 
X)]  bei&  ceo  (a  mist,  a  mere  trifle) ;  A]|tc]  a  n)A|tAC  (there 
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will  be  nothing  on  her — i.e.,  amiss  with  her — to-morrow). 
14.  B-fuil  h\i]t'Z]r)ve^x  A]|i  bo  leAt)b?  15.  'C^  50  be|- 
n)]r);  A3Uf  ]]•  bocc  a  z'<x  7*e  le||*.  16.  K<x]b  ai)  5AU]t«. 
bfteAC  A^ji  A  ]t]Ait)?  17.  Bf,  A5U|*,  TT)o  c|t^&  (and  my  f 
sorrow)!  3AC  ujle  SaIajx  i|*  f^j^lT^  I^ac  A^nnjrj  115^6.  18.  ' 
)X  ]on)^A  (pr.  umhee — many,  various)  5AU]t  c]5eAf  a]|i  » 
pA]fbjb  (many  a  disease  comes  on  children).  19.  }x  lon^bA: 
c]5eAT)T)  o]tcu  (there  comes  on  them)  c|r)r)eAf  tja  ful,  cjt)- 
t)eAf  t)A  b-^|ACAl,  z]X)\)^^X  ho|l5,  b|t]c-r]r)t)eA|*,  At)  5AlA|t 
b|teAc,  A3Uf  A^n  ATTjA^b  (and  at  times)  at)  5aIa|i  bu]6e, 
^|Ab|tA]*  r)A  b-pe]f*c  (worm-fever)  c|t)t)eA]*  qt^i;,  A]peA5, 
lA5A]t,  i^lAigbeAi),  CACCU5A6,  A5U|'  c|teoc.  20.  )x  ttja^c 
AT)  c-eolu|*  c^  A5Ab-|*A  A||i  5AC  u]le  c]T)T)eA^.  21.  lii 
b-]or)5A  (pr.  eenyoo)  50  Ti)-bejbeA6  eoluf  ti)aic  A5AT17  a^|i 
3AC  u]le  AjCjb,  3aIa|i  t)o  qtjijeAf,  6|ft  b]  nje  AjiDpii  fAbA 
AT)t)  ceAC  i)A  T)-ocA|t  (in  the  house  of  the  infirm  or  sick, 
i.^.,  infirmary).  22.  B-fu^l  eoluf  a^ji  b]c  A5Ab  a^  Iga- 
bAjiA^b?  23.  'C'^s;  6||i  le]3  Tt)e  30  leoji  a]|i  1]A3A|*  (on 
medicine,  or  medical  art)  co  xx)0\i  x]^  5^  b-^ujl  bu]l  A3ArT7 
ceAb  (permission)  f^3A^l  6  ej3f|b  (from  the  doctors)  At) 
eAlA&A^T)  {al-y  an — of  the  faculty),  fejbji)  a  66at)a&  be 
rx)  eolur.  24.  Ca  roeub  qt)eAl  (how  many  kinds — pr. 
kynawl)  c]T)t)eAf  at)T)?  25.  j|*  lonj&A  c]t)eAl  qr^TjeAf 
AT)t>,  1)1  f^l^l^  AitJn)  A  cu|t  o]tcu  (there  are  many  kinds — 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  each  a  name),  c^  A3Ab  ^6]  17 
eoluf*  A]]*  ]iO]t)  —  TT)A|i  c^  T)A  c]t)r)if*  co]cceAT)A  —  cfrjrjeAj* 
qw;  qt)t)eA|*  c|to(&e  ;  qi)T)eAf  ^|acaI;  c|T)i)eAf  t)A  |*ul; 
qr)t)eAf  co^jtp  tjo  bo]l3 ;  at)  cp)T)eA|*  co]3C|t]ceAC ;  b|i]c- 
qijijeAf ;  A3ur  ir  lom&A  3aIa|i,  A3ur  pUjs  (plague)  a  . 
q3eAf  A]]t  AT)  bu]T)e  6  'i)  am)  a  c|3eAT)T)  x^  ^  V  ip-b[tO]i} 
(from  the  time  he  comes  from  the  womb)  3Uf  ai)  ati)  a 
ce]5  |*e  bo  'i)  uA^Tb;  ]*o  |t0]T)T)  b^ob — 5AU\fi  b]teAC ;  3<vIa|i 
ce]c;  3aIa|i  bu]6e;  3AlA]t  bub;  3aIaii  u|f5eAri)A]l;  3aIa|i 
cjieACA ;  A3Uf  le^i*  at)  n^eub  |*o,  c;\  Aicib]6  30  leo]i  be 
3T)AC  (usually)  a]|i  cIa]T)1)  ai)  bupe  (on  the  children  of 
man.)  26.  T^a  30  beiThp; — peicirt?  30  b-puil  ai)  beACA 
^o  1^1)  be  JaIaji  A3ur  be  c|t^b,  b'  A|C'(b,  a3U|'  be  plA|3, 
6  ruj*  T)A  b-oi3e  rjo  30  b-c.j5  ua|]i  A]t  n)-bA]f ;  acc  bui- 
beACAf  t:)0  <t)iA,  c^  b«*ACA  eilo  atjt),  at;i)  a  nj-boTbrnib 
5AP  Ajcfb,   5A1)  3AUn.  3AI)   cii)i;eAf,  3 At)  pUjS,  5AI)  b^f 
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^l]t  ^eA&  t)<v  X]0'\i]itt]6e^cz^  (during  eternity).  27.  Jf 
iVOjbjr)  Ai)  t*rr)UA]i)eAb  (thou^i^ht)  6.  28.  Jf  I^I^P-  5^1^ 
bVo]b]T)  A5A]i)o-r)e  a  c^  co  rr)6]t  ^ao]  leur).  29.  3^ 
|iA]b  I'jnr)  u]le  ^of  a^5  |*e]lb  at)  beACA  |*|T).  30.  ^^l^l"?" 
|*e  Ai]t  AT)  T)|6  ceAbpA  —  50  ]tA]b  ]*]r)T)  U|le  <M;r)  a  fejlb 
50  riO]t. 

VOCABULARY. 


IjAttAille,  wi,  pltcr.  A-\i>,  a  barrel ; 
Welsh,  haril ;  French,  baril. 

C'A]x}f  ff  dispraise  ;  v,  to  dispraise  ; 
bupjc  A  cixineAD,  to  dispraise 
one;  Welsh,  kuyUf  complaint. 

—  rent,  tax,  fine;  zi\  c'aitj  omn, 
there  is  a  fine  on  me ;  cXv  ii;c 
5Af;  cX\ir),  I  am  without  fine. 

—  adj.,  dear,  beloved,  cherished. 

—  undefiled,  chaste ;  a  tvacajii 
c;5x]i),  undefiled  mother. 

ClU]i}-]Tij,  I  hear,  v.  irr  ;  cuAlAf,  per. 
tense,  I  heard;  ciuxUio  re,  he 
heard;  cIuit)-]:a&,  1  shall  hear; 
A]5  dor,  hearing;  Greek,  K\i;et, 
kluei,  he  hears,  v;  KAvrhs,  klutos, 
adj.;  Welsh,  clyw;  dust,  an  ear  ; 
Irish,  cUiAr,  an  ear  ;  eld,  fame  ; 
Sancrit,  sru/aA;  Rvi&s,sluch;  the 


guttural  letters  c,  k,  are  changed 

into  the  sibilant,  r- 
5lAoi6,t;,  call ;  5IA016  A]tt,  call  him; 

SlAojoeAr,  I  called. 
I0C,  V,  pay  ;  ]0CAr,  I  paid ;  ^oc^rAb,  I 

shall  pay. 
^AloHCiti  (pr.  mdishther),  master. 
2^)*^1oircTxeAf,  /,  mistress. 
^)lorUTt,  m,  a  measure. 
2t)]ovHirieAcc,/,  measurement. 
OlA,/,  oil;  Latin,  o/e«im. 
5c6rt,wi, much,  plenty,  score,  twenty ; 

plur.  tcojtv ;  as,  crt]  rcoitW  three 

score. 
Sof5eul,  m,  gospel,  good  story,  from 

to,    happy,    and    ro^ul,    story, 

news ;  Greek,  (v-dyyeWioyf  er- 

angeliion,  good  news. 


EXERCISE  L. 
1.  Ca  rbeub  zi\  o]irr),  a  Ti7A|5|]*c|f ;  6)|i  ^f  iDjAt)  Ijott) 
n/  -p^ACA  ^'joc.  2.  "C^  ceiib  pur)CA  o]tc.  3.  M|  n^ojtAt) 
&.  4.  2li)  rrjAic  le>Ac  p]ACA  bu|T)e  a]|i  b]c  e^le,  b'|oc?  5. 
J**  rOAjC  l]OiT).  6.  C<v  rtjeub  c^  o^||i  Tt)'ACAi|i?  7.  'C^  b^ 
ceiib  fMii:)CA.  8.  Cc\b  6  c^  Ajfi  mo  6eA|tb|tACA]]t?  9. 
"C'^  c]oy  bl|A5At)A,  A3111*  luAC  cu|5  -fc6||i  caojiac.  10. 
Ca  TT)eub  r\v?  II  Titr^cjoll  cuj5  ceiib  puucA.  12.  ^a 
1ocpA]6  rt)i*  OA  ^]ACA  u]le  a  c<v  0|aA]i)T),  be^b  5A]t|t  50 
tD^jlc  -puncA  A5Ab  le  f'A5A]l  (to  get).  13.  Bejb  50  be|- 
n)\\).  14.  ]y  c6]]i  bu|c  a  6eAi)<\b  roAjt  |ifut;e  ah  TD<xo|t 
A]|i  A  lejsrt^uib  at)1)|*  ai)  c-f0|p5eul?  15.  CAb  e  ^|t)? 
16.  liAC  b-fujl  pjOj*  A5Ab;  i:)A|t  le]5  cii  50  rnji^jc  6?  17. 
50  5UI1  cuaIaj*  (although  I  did  hear  it),  ]y  rtJAic  l]om  a 
clof  Aiiii*.  18.  C)o  b|  ^eA]t  |-A]bb)|t  aijo  (there  was  a 
rich  man)  A17;  a  |tA]b  roAOjt,  A5Uf  ca]I7]C  c^jt)  Ajfi,  3U|t 
fCAp   |*e   A    n;AOii;.      2l5ui*   bo   sUojb    a   'CigeAjt^A   Ai|i, 
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A^uj*  bubA]|ic  leii* ;  CAb  e  fo  a  clu]r)|rD  o|ic ;  cAbA|]t 
6ati)  cot)t>A^  A]n  bo  TbAO|tACc.  19.  2lcc  CAb  6  ]t|r)r)e  ai) 
Ti7<\0|i  ?  20.  ^lAOjb  fe  A]|i  Ar)  rbuir)ci]t  ai|i  a  ft<vib 
f]ACA,  A5u|*  bubA]]tc  ]*e  le^]*  at)  ceub  biijoe,  "CAb  e  c^ 
A|3  TT)0  T^i5eA|ir)A  0|ic-|*a."  2l5Uf  b'^|ieA5<\i]t  at)  feA|t ; 
ceub  bAfijtA^le  oIa  ;  bubA]]ic  ]*e,  5IAC  bo  peAT)i)  A5U]* 
1*5|i]ob  be]c  bA]t|tAile  ^]ccib.  2l5u|*  bubA^fic  |*e  le|f  At) 
bA|tA  ^eA|i,  A5uf  cufA,  "Ca  TTjeub  c^  0|vc?"  21  be]|t, 
ceub  n)jO|*ui|t  cjtiqcoeAccA  (wheat).  <t)eAT)  ceic]te  t*c6(|i 
be,  A]|x  t^.  2l)olAr)r)  at)  'C]5eA|tr)A  at)  ]*eA|ibpo5AT)CAi6 
1*0  —  At)  b^AT)^A]&  cuf*A  l]orT)-f*A  Ti)A]t  |t]r)r)e  ]*e-fAr)  le^f 
At)  T^u^rjqjt  A]|i  A  |tA]b  T)A  ^^ACA?      21.   BuibeACAf  ITAO] 

AT)    -CC|t]pC|U|i;     ACC    V]    66A1}|:Ab    ]t6||t    b'    lA|tftACAlf.       22. 

)ocAiTi7,  n^Afi  X]^}  '^^  rneuh  a  c^  o]in)  f^]r)  A5u]*  a||i  ti^o 

5A0lcA. 


THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

Obs.  1. — 2l|Tt,  on;  and  the  prepositional  pronouns,  Ojiti), 
on  me ;  o]tc,  on  thee  ;  A]|t,  on  him ;  a]|ic|,  on  her ;  o|iA^t)i), 
on  us,  &c.,  follow  verbs  of  asking,  entreating,  imposing  an 
obligation  on  one,  and  the  like;  as,  ]A|t|i  c|iocA]|te  "A||t" 
t)|A,  ask  mercy  {on)  of  God  ;  irt)p]5]H)  o|tc  a  43) a,  I  entreat 
{on)  thee,  O  Lord  ;  ^^ub  0]tc,  there  is  (a  toast)  on  you — • 
your  health — a  short  form  of  address  used  by  the  peasantry 
in  drinking  healths. 

Secondly,  a||i  means  for.  In  this  sense  it  is  put  before 
the  noun  of  price,  and  also  the  thing  priced ;  as,  what  ex- 
change shall  man  give  for  his  soul,  CAb  6  At)  c-ACjtuJAb 
beAHpAjb  At)  bu|t)e  *'  A]]t"  a  atjah)  ?  He  shall  not  give  it 
for  silver  or  gold,  v]  cAbAjtfAib  y^  6  "■<'^lK'  ■^'^IT^Sl^^  vo 
**  A]ti"  Oft.  I  shall  not  do  so  for  love,  for  fear,  or  for 
hatred,  v]  66AT)|:Ab  6  "a^ix"  5]t^6,  *'a||i"  UArbAT),  t)0  "a]|i" 
puAc.  i^9r  the  love  of  God,  **  a||v"  5ttA&  ^e  j  for  mercy's 
sake,  "  Ai|i'*  fOT)  t)A  c|iocA||ie ;  do  it  not  for  all  you  ever 

saw,    T)A    b^AT)    6    **  A^T^"    A    b-pACAjb    CU    |l);NTf>. 

Obs.  2. — In  buying  or  selling,  therefore,  when  the  pre- 
position **  for,'*  in  English,  governs  the  noun  of  price,  or 
the  thing  priced,  it  is  translated  into  Irish  by  "aj|i;"  as, 
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how  do  you  sell  (how  much  is  for)  this  ? — C<x  n)eub  ca 
A]|i  yo?  How  do  you  sell  the  cloth? — Irish  form:  How 
much  have  you  for  (on)  the  cloth  ? — Ca  rt^eub  c^  A5Ab 
**A(fi"  AT)  eubAC?  It  is  seven  shillings  "per"  yard,  c^ 
feACc  i*c^U|t;5  **  A^^t"  at)  c-flAc.  Sometimes  the  preposi- 
tion is  left  understood;  as,  c^  |*e  feAcc  rc|ll]t)5  At)  c-fUc, 
it  is  seven  shillings  the  yard. 

Thirdly,  A]|i  means  in  ;  as,  A]t  tJ-ACA^ji  a  c^  "  ^]]i' 
M6]n),  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven ;  "  Ai|t"  ^Ab,  in 
lenorth ;  "  A]]t"  lejceAb,  in  breadth. 

Fourthly,  a]]i  means  against ;  as,  30  |*AbAlA]&  <t)iA  ]*]r)t), 
**Ai]t"  5AC  A]Cjb,  "ai|i"  qt)r)eAf,  Ajur  "ai|i"  5AC  at)acai) 
PA  bl]A5r)A,  may  God  preserve  us  against  every  distemper, 
sickness,  and  harm  of  the  year. 

C|i|Ofc  bo  Tt}0  co]ro||iceA6  ax)\)  ^ub  "  A^ji'*  rj^rb ;  "  A^it" 
lofCAb;  Ai|i  bACAb;  **Ai|t"  5u:|r) — May  Christ,  I  pray,  pro- 
tect me  to-day,  against  poison  and  fire,  against  drowning 
and  wounding. —  St,  Patrick's  Hymn, 


VOCABULARY. 


l)U]bev\l,  rw,  plur.  e]l,  a  bottle,  a  cask, 
a  silly  person ;  French,  bouteille; 
Spanish,  Jo/c//a/  Italian,  budello. 
■buibeAlAiTt,  m,  a  butler  (as  it  were 
bottler),  from  bu]&ev\l  and  ^eAti. 
CocAl,  m  (from  cuac,  hollow,  con- 
cave, and  ^Al  [hence  ^aIac],  a 
cover,  a  garment),   a  hood,   a 
cowl,  a    mantle,   a    vestment ; 
cocAl  AT)  c-fA5Aitic,  the  priest's 
vestment;  cocaI  At)  njAijAjs, the 
monk's  cowl. 
—  a  husk,  a  shell,  a  circular  cover- 
ing;   cocAl  A  c|io)6e,  the  heart 
sac,   the    pericardium ;    Welsh, 
cochl ;    British,    cucal ;    hence 
Latin,  cuculus  (Camden) ;  Ger- 
man, kugel ;  English,  cowl,  an- 
cient spelling,  cowel.   Secondary 
meaning  is,  cuckold  ;  one  hood- 
winked. 
CocAil,  V,  to  roll  up,  to  coil,  to  gather 
into   a    heap ;     Greek,   KVKXioi, 
kukleo,  to  turn,  to  whirl,  to  roll 
up,   to   coil;  KvK\o$,  kuMos,  a 
circle. 


Cuac,  adj.,  hollow,  empty,  concave. 
Cuac,  m,  plur.  cuaca,  a  cup,  a  bowl, 

a  bumper  ;  so  called  on  account 

of  its  concavity — 

"  CU]T^    CAnc   An    CUAC," 

'•  Send  round  the  bowl ;' 
"ilt)  CUAC  njATi   ]r  coifi  r^^T 
IfoT)," 
"  Fill  the  bumper  fair." 

—    a  fold,  a  plait,  a  curl ; 

"  21   M05A]0    f  WA]ttC  fJA  5-CUACA 

"  0  charming  queen  of  the  gol- 
den curls." 
lA0]6  0]X]r)  Aifi  cfft  DA  n-05. 

CuAc,  the  cuckoo ;  perhaps  so  called 
on  account  of  the  hollow  tone  in 
which  it  sounds  its  own  name. 

CUAC05,  /,  a  little  bov.'l  or  cup,  a 
young  cuckoo,  a  young  littla 
girl. 

CuAcAi),  m,  a  small  cup. 

CuACAc,  adj.,  abounding  in  cups, 
plaited,  folded. 
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CuAf  (as  if  cuACAf),  m,  a  cave,  a 
hollow,  a  cavity  such  as  is  found 
at  the  core  in  fruit. 
^OATAc,  adj.,  hollow,  concave,  un- 
sound, porous. 

CubAn,  m  (pr.  koo-ar,  in  one  syl.), 
froth,  foam  ;  njAn  At}  5-cubAtt 
Ain  AH  c-rnut,  like  the  froth  on 
the  stream  ;  Greek,  Kvfxa,  kuma. 

CubAttAc,  adj.,  frothy,  foamy,  spumy ; 
\:]ox)  cubAjiAc,  champagne. 

Cu]p  (written  also  cojp),/,  foam  ;  as, 
Ti)A|i  cu]p  cubA]|x  A  Va  ceOf  like 
the  foam  of  froth  during  a  hazy 
day. 

CupAc,  and  coy)u>.c,  adj.,  foamy,  hol- 
low, unsuhstantial. 

leAc  (spelled  also  lee),  n.  m,  a  half; 
as,  seAo  DA  leAc  6e,  make  (two) 
halves  of  it ;  a  side ;  as,  Ajti  5AC 
let,  on  each  side.  leAc,  in  com- 
position,  means  one  of  two  (Lat., 
alter)  ;  as,  z'o.  ye  a  lu]6e  A]]i  a 
leAc-cAob,  he  is  lying  on  one 
side;  A]ti  leAc-cojr,  on  one  foot ; 
A]n  leAt-lAii),  with  one  hand  ; 
A  leAc-fu]l,  his  single  eye  ;  leAc- 
cluAr,  a  single  ear ;  letcjrjn  (half 
a  head),  a  cheek  :  leAciiAr*  one 
thigh ;  leAc-ctiuinne,  a  hemi- 
sphere ;  leAi-cttoin,  a  half- 
crown;  leAc-pi5iTi,  a  half-penny; 
leAc-punr  A,  a  half-pound ;  leAfc- 
unrA,  a  half-oance ;  leA6-cuA]Ttc, 


a  half-round,  a  semicircle  ;  lec- 
]f)re  (a  half-ialand),  a  peninsula ; 
leAc-vocA]l,  a  by-word,  a  pro- 
verb ;  ru]5eAnn  reAtt  leiseAn 
leAt-^ocAil,  verbum  sapientibua 
sat,  a  man  of  learning  under- 
stands a  half-word ;  leAc-ceAn- 
CA]1,  a  semicircle.  It  forms  the 
prefix  of  those  Irish  topographi- 
cal names  that  begin  with  La  ; 
as,  Lara,  i.e.,  leAc-ttAc,  the  half 
fort ;  Lahinch,  i.e.,  leAc-mre  ; 
Lahardaun,  leAc-An&Ain,  half-a- 
hillock ;  Lecale  (in  Down),  leAc- 
CacaiI,  Cabal's  half.  3o  le]c, 
literally,  to  or  with  half,  i.e., 
one-half  more  of  any  specified 
measure ;  as,  &a  tIac  50  le]c, 
two  yards  and  a  half;  en?  "jfle 
50  le]c,  three  miles  and  a  half ; 
A  leic,  a  part;  cAnTt  A  leic, 
come  apart ;  atjt}  a  le]c,  in  be- 
half of;  PA  lejt,  severally,  each, 
one  by  one. 

5lobA,  m,  silk;  as,  colAfd  Xl^bA,  a 
silk  dress. 

Sftol.  »w.  satin ;  as,  cocaI  tT^oiIi  a 
satin  vestment. 

CAbAjti  (thow-ar),  give ;  t>.  irr ; 
cU5Ar,  perf.,  I  gave ;  cAb'nt^AO, 
1  shall  give ;  beAnpAft,  affected 
future;  as,  r)-\  beAnpAS,  I  shall 
not  give ;  At)  iij-beAitpAS,  shall  I 
give. 


EXERCISE  LI. 

1.  2lr)  &A&AC  6  1*0?  2.  Se^iJ.  3.  Ca  njeub  c^  A5A& 
**A]|t."  4.  Ce]C|te  t*c]ll]r)5  beu3  "A|]t"  At)  c-|*Iac.  5.  jf 
bAO|t  6;  V]  f]u  fit)  fe.  6.  50  be^rbir)  ^f  fju;  Asuf  ca 
|*e  fAOjt  **A]|i"  At)  luAC  u&.  7.  B-fu^l  6AbAC  ]*Tio]l,  ijo 
r|ob<x  A5<N,b?     8.  Ta.     9.  C<x  rt^eub  ca  A5Ab  "A]]t?"    10. 

1)^  put)CA   A^jl   At)   C-|*IaC.      11.   Jf   fAOjl  e   '*Al[l"  f^TJ.     12. 

2lr)  n}|At)  leAc  a  ceAt)t)U5A6  ?  13.  Jy  rt)]At) ;  5e^|i]t  66 
6^  |*Ia]c  50  leAc.  14.  B-pii]l  eA|i|tA]&  (wares)  e^le  A5Ab? 
15.  T^v  At)t)r  -^^  ^'^'^^^^  wb  caU  be  ^t)  c-fjopA  (shop),  16. 
)p  Ti5A]c  l]0ii7  ce  A5uf  fujcfiuA^b  f  ^vJAjl ;  ca  njeub  c^ 
A5Ab  *'a]|i"  At)  t*u5C|tu<vi6  ?  17.  tb^v  C1115  r^l^'l^-^S  ^^ 
•putJCA  "A||i"  c6,  AJUf    x^    VXS]^^    ^^    pwt)c<x  "a]]i"   fuj- 
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cfxu<V]6.  18.  'C^  |*fi)  bAOjt,  x)]  beA|ip^|6  we  ai)  0]|teAb 
f]!}  **  A]|i"  ATj  ce;  c^  Ar)  |*ii5CftuAi6  f<\o|i  50  leo|i ;  5UC 
ce]Cfte  rSI^^I'^S  -^^^^r  r^  ?l5l0e  <vt)  piit)c  **  A]]t"  At;  c6. 
19.  ^<\if*e,  6  CAftl<v  (whereas)  5U]t  joacac  le<vc  (that  it  is 
[justomary  with  you)  c6acc  cu^ah),  b|6eA6  |*e  A5Ab  "A]|t" 
X]r);  Acc  A||t  rr?'  focA|l  bu|c  c^  |*e  fAOfi;  A5UI*  rr^urjA  5U|t 
cu-|:^]T)  A  c^  At)r),  T)]    b6A|tpA]r)r)  (I  would  not  give)   hu]z 

6    A||l    AT)    luAC     fjt).         20.     3^     T^^J^I^^     TTJAjC     A5Ah,    A5Uf    C^ 

Tt^e  bu]6eAC  bujc.  21.  CAb  e  fo  ca  A5<xb  Ar)i)|*  at)  t»)- 
bAfi|iA]le?  22.  T^a,  fjoT).  23.  C<\b  e  ai)  c-]*ATi7A|l  ^jotja 
6 — ^]0t:)  Sp^lt)eAC,  T)0  ^jor)  "p^Ai^ceAC,  ^joo  ^joorj  (white 
wine)  T)o  if]or)  beA]t5  (red  wine),  ^]or)  cubA]tAC,  tjo  ^|or) 
5At)  ciibAji?  24.  M|'l  (for  V]  b-fiijl)  Ar)0  acc  |:joi)  co|c- 
ceAt)  (common),  beAji5 ;  A5UI*  c^  ye  cftj  r5|Uit)5  at)  bu|- 
b^Al.  25.  M|  bejS  me  le]y  (I  shall  not  be  with  it,  i.e.,  I 
shall  not  have  it,  nor  buy  it);  ca  ^]or)  b<vo|t  Y"^')  ^11^  r*^j  ^ii^ 
n;A|C  Ijort)  A  bejc  a  b-p'iiAjTjc.  26.  B'  ^e]b||t  5ii|i  |:eA|t]t 
6ii]c  A  be]c  |*-Ar)  n)-bA]le.  27.  B-|:u|l  f05A|t  n^A^c  A5A|T)r> 
Ai)  bl^A5<vt)  yo?  28.  'C^.  29.  B-fa|l  co]|tce  bAO|t  A5up 
c)iu|ci)eACc?  30.  'C^jb.  31.  CAb  6  c^  A]|t  6|tr)A  (barley), 
AT(t  fe<\5A(l  (rye)  ?  32.  'C^jb  -pAO|i.  33.  2lr)  nj-be^b  beoc 
A^Ab,  6  CA]tlA  50  b-^ii]lrnujb  a  5-ceAi;r)  a  cejle  (since  we 
have  met  together — literally,  since  we  are  at  the  head  one 
of  the  other).  34.  Be]&.  35.  C<vb  e  ]]*  rr)^]t  leAC?  cojii) 
floijA,  At)  feA&  (is  it?),  T)o  cuAC  pii]r)|*?  36.  Be^b  At? 
coftr)  piot)A  A5ArT).  37.  M<xc  peA|t|t  bujc  cuac  pu]n]*, 
6||i  )Y  rpAjC  l]on;  at)  cuac  bul  ca|ic  (go  round)  ?  38.  ]y 
^e^|i|t  l]on)-fA  At)  fjoT).  39.  Bi6eA6  A5Ab: — beACA  bu|t)e 
A  CO] I. 

Obs. — In  such  sentences  as,  **  which  of  us"  (of  you,  of 
them) ;  *'  how  many  of  us ;"  "  some  of  us,"  the  words  ofus, 
of  you,  of  them,  are  translated,  not  h\m  (of  us)  ;  bjb  (of 
you)  ;  b]ob ;  but  A5A|r)o  (at  us) ;  A5A]b  (at  you) ;  aca 
(at  them) — which  is  peculiar  to  the  plural  form  alone  of 
this  prepositional  pronoun,  A5An);  as,  every  one  of  us  is 
good — c<v  ^AC  bii]r)G  *' A5Ait;t/'  xx)o<.\t\  which  of  them  do 
you  like  best? — cia  "  aca^^  ]f*  -|:eA|i|i  leAc?  1  do  not  like 
either  of  them — \)\  ti^ajc  \\oxr)  ceAccA]i  '*  aca  ;'*  many  of 
you  are  lich— c?v  Ttjofi^r)  *' A5A]b"  fA]6b||t;  bfiifpjb  c|u5eA]t 
'*A5Ajb-pe"ceub,  a5U|*  cm]tpi6  ceub  A5Aib-[*e  be^c  njjle  cunj 
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ce]te — five  of  yours  shall  pursue  a  hundred  others,  and  a 
hundred  of  you  ten  thousand — Leviticus,  xxvi.  8. 

Sometimes  both  pronouns,  aca  (to  them),  and  &fob  (of  them),  are  em- 
ployed to  render  this  distributive  meaning  stronger;  as,  Which  of  them  is  the 
best  ? — c]A  "  ACA  bfob"  ir  peA^]\  ?  Which  of  your  relatives  is  dearest  to 
you? — c]A  '•  ACA  oe"  bo  ri;ui')')il^  o^^^  IT  aijta  leAc?  Which  of  the  two 
is  the  better? — cja  "aca  bo'^  'o  iij.benic  (couple)  \x  i:eA|tti? 

VOCABULARY. 

—    choice,  TiOyA,  co]l,  co5nUoA6. 


—  ease,     fAjrijeAr,    rosAnjUcc, 
TXi5tijeu&. 

—  kindly  feeling,  citjeAlcAf,  r*^ll- 
ce,  i:onr). 

—  what  the   will   dictates,  co|l, 
T105A,  njiAtj. 

—  gratification,  ca6a]1,  clixf. 
With  pleasure,  le  Tropn,   le  pAjlce, 

or  50  ^oi)rijAtt. 
You  ought,  ]ti  com  bu^c  (it  is  right 

for  you). 
Visit,  cuA]ttc,  /;  come   on  a  visit, 

CAfttl       A]ft      CUAinc   ;        CUA]ttC 

means,  literally,  a  circle,  circum- 
ference, circulation ;  as,  t^A 
cuAitic,  round  about;  cua]tic 
r)\  trolA,  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
hence,  a  visit,  A]n  cuAinc,  on  a 
visit;  cuAiTtceACAf  and  cuAifX- 
ciDGACc,  visiting,  gossiping. 


Hostile,  HArtjAbAc. 

Madam,    beAijAlctiA,    bcAn     co]fi, 

tcX\ibbeAi), 
Lady,  beAn-C]5eAttnA  (wife  of  a  lord). 

—  beAn-^lAit  (wife  of  a  prince). 

—  beAt)  UAfAl  (a  noble  or  gen- 
tlewoman). 

—  be]6,  a  being  by  excellence, 
an  elegant  person,  a  lady. 

Please,  niATtAo,  v ;  rAfUoAO  ;  if  you 
please,  njC\  't  f  e  bo  to]l  e  (if  it 
is  your  will)  ;  njA  ]r  ")A]c  leAc 
(if  it  is  good  with  you)  ;  it)X\  ]|* 
TijiAT)  leAc ;  njA  ^x  '^]\  leAc ; 
ix)'a,  Y  cA]c?)eATi)  leAc.  What- 
ever you  please,  c]a  A]tt  b]c  i)i6 

C05ttAl*  cu. 

Pleasant,  cA]cr)eAti)Ac,  cA]6leAc,  xo- 

l;5xTAC,  niofbeubAc. 
Pleasure    (delight,    gratification    of 

mind  or  body),    x^m ;    cA]c- 

neAti);     r^rWoAo,    rol^f,     roo» 

EXERCISE  LIL 
1.  Sir  (a  fAOj),  do  me  the  honour  of  taking  wine  (0061  |i 
X:'\ox)  o\  Ijom).  2.  With  pleasure,  Sir  (le  fot)r),  a  Sb^o]). 
3.  Which  {of  them — q<v  aca)  do  you  prefer  (like  the 
better — ]X  y^'^W  l^^c),  the  red  or  the  white  wine?  4.  I 
like  the  white  better  than  the  red.  5.  The  pleasure  of  wine 
with  you,  Madam  (&&at)  ^^nj  cjijeAlcAf  fjot)  o\  lion), 
A  beAi)  uAfA]l) ;  please,  Sir,  help  the  lady  to  wine — \\ox) 

00   *1?     rpT)AOl     UA]*All    Y]0\}     TDA   ^    fe    bO     CO]l    ^.        6.     With 

pleasure,  Sir.  7.  Which  dish  do  you  prefer,  Madam — 
lamb,  fowl,  or  mutton  (qA  "  aca"  ^reo^l  ]x  X^'^V'V'  I^ac — 
iiATj-^eo]!,  eAplAjc,  t)o  cAO]t-^eoil)  ?  8.  I  prefer  lamb.  9. 
Sir,  which  [of  them)  will  you  have?  10.  I  will  have 
mutton,  Sir,  if  you  please.  11.  Very  well  (ca  50  tt?A^r); 
your  friend,  Mr.  Blake,  will  do  me  the  honour  of  wine. 

14 
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12.  With  pleasure,  Sir.  13.  Which  do  you  prefer — port  or 
sherry?  14.  I  prefer  port.  15.  The  wines  are  excellent — 
II*  b|V0A5  '^^  V'}^^  ^  X^-  16*  Kngland  appears  to  be  much 
afraid  of  France  at  present.  17.  She  is  very  much  afraid 
(cA  eA5U  Ti)6fi  A]|ic]).  18.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  like 
the  better — England  or  France  ?  1 9.  Some  of  us  prefer 
England ;  many  of  us  like  France  better :  if  England  treated 
us  more  kindly,  and  not  have  us  slaves,  I  should  prefer 
England  (bA  Ti)-be]6e^6  Sacj^adajS  t)]0|*  ce^\)^yx)\^  IjOP, 
A5Uf  5AT)  fcl^bAjS  A  &eAr)A6  t)[rjr),  b'  ^e^|i|i  l]ort?  S<vr^- 
t)|Ac).  20.  Of  the  three  last  parliaments,  which  was  the 
best  for  this  country? — "Ci^v  acV  be  t)A  c|i|  |:e]nb  be]- 
3]or)ACA,  A  b'  |!eA|i|i  bo  'r)  cifi  ]*o  ?  21.  It  is  hard  to  say, 
indeed ;  they  are  all  unfriendly  to  this  country,  so  I  do  not 
like  any  of  tliem,  22.  James,  tell  me,  how  is  your  rich 
friend  the  Seigneur  O'Neil.  23.  He  is  well.  24.  Is  he 
well  liked  ;  do  many  of  you  like  him  well  ?  25.  Indeed, 
some  of  us  do,  and  some  of  us  do  not.  26.  Which  of  you 
like  him  best?  27.  I  like  him  very  well  myself ?  28.  Sir, 
you  ought  to  visit  us  this  autumn ;  many  of  us  at  home  like 
to  see  you  amongst  us.  29.  I  think  I  shall.  30.  We  shall 
be  so  happy  to  see  you. 


THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

Prepositions  in  Irish  do  not,  generally,  as  in  Latin,  in 
Greek,  and  in  the  Romance  languages,  combine  with  verbs 
and  nouns  to  express  new  relations  of  cause,  effect,  time, 
place.  In  this  simple  trait,  our  language  bears  a  strong 
grammatical  affinity  to  the  primitive  Saxon  tongue.     Ex.  :   , 

He  descended  into  hell;  the  21  "cua]6  f|0|»"  (went  down) 

third  day  He  arose  again  50  b-jpti|oi;t7,  a  b'e]|t|5  ao 

from  the  dead,  and  ascend'  c]teAf    l<v    o   rbA|ibAib,    a 

erf  into  heaven. — Apostles  ^*  cua]&  fUA]*"   (went  up) 

Creed,  A^^i   ijeAit? CjiS    i^a    t;- 

We  have  said  "  generally,"  because  the  oreposiiion  is  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  incorporated  with  a  noun  or  verb  •.  as,  Tvo^Tj-rt-^b,  a  preface  (from 
fioin?,  before  aad  tiAo,  saying,  a  discourse);  C]&]]a-5U]6e,  intercession  (from 
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ei&it^,  between,  and  5ui6e,  praying);  just  as  in  English  we  sometimes  meet 
such  prepositional  compound  words  as  /ore-thouglu,  o/fer-thought,  in-lay, 
ou^-strip,  under-take. 

From  this  use  of  the  preposition,  and  the  different  relative  meanings,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  which  arise  from  it  and  the  verb,  have  sprung  many 
idioms,  most  of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  others  we  shall,  as  we 
advance,  put  before  our  readers. 

Obs.  I. — In  familiar  discourse,  prepositions  are,  in  Irish, 
as  in  English,  separated  from  the  relative  pronouns,  and  from 
the  interrogative  pronouns ;  as,  CA|t)]c  at)  pe<v|i  "  a"  b-^iql 
TT)]fe  cofATTMjl  le|r,  the  man  whom  I  am  like  to  came;  c]^ 
b-pu|l  cu  cox^u)^]l  leji*? — whom  are  you  like  to?  The 
former  could  be,  perhaps,  more  grammatically  written  thus : 
CA]t?}C  At)  freAji  le  a  b-):u]l  ro]|*e  copATt)A|l;  and  the  latter, 
CIA  le|f  A  b-fu|l  cu  cofArbAil? 

Dr.  O'Donovan  does  not  approve  of  thus  separating  the  relative  pronoun 
from  the  governing  preposition,  and  of  placing  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Lindley  Murray  condemns  the  same  practice  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  yet  the  best  English  writers,  from  Lord  Macaulay  to  Dr.  Faber,  ob- 
stinately continue  to  practise  it,  judging  the  point  to  be,  it  seeras,  in  English 
as  it  is  in  Irish,  rather  a  propriety  ot  idiom  than  an  error  of  grammar. 

Note. — **  In  the  English,  as  in  all  other  languages,  a  great  number  of  ex- 
pressions, scarcely  warrantable  in  strict  syntax,  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
language.  To  condemn  these  at  once  is  unphilosophical.  The  better  method 
is  to  account  for  them." — The  English  Language,  by  Dr.  Latham. 

Obs.  2. — The  prepositions  come  immediately  after  the 
interrogative  pronouns;  as,  c|a  "  a||i"  cu]c  at)  c|iai)T)? — 
whom  on  did  the  lot  fall?  C<v&  "fAO|"  a]|i  cai^jc  cu  ? — 
what /or  have  you  come  ?  C|a  "le^j*"  At)  X'5\^^  X^^ — whom 
with  the  knife  this  ?  (See  Twenty-eighth  Lesson,  Exer- 
cise XLIIL,  p.  169). 

VOCABULARY. 
Cheek,   leAcA,  //  5nuAi6,  /,   com- 
plexion, the  blush  on  the  cheek  ; 

"  It  so  fjl  x)\  oeoTiA  'i)UAf  le 


♦•  And  the  tears  trickled  down  by 

my  cheeks." — Iaoi&  Ojrin. 
"  t)o  &'  DA  5TIUA6  &eATi5  njA|i 

CAOtlCOn," 

♦'  Thy  cheek,  like  rowen-fruits' 
lustre." — Irish  Songs,  by  Ed- 
ward Walsh. 

Create,  cnuc.w^,  r,  from  cnuc,  form, 
sihape,  external  appearance. 


Creator,  cnucui5ceo]|t,  from  cttucu)§. 
The  ending,  com,  ceojn,  or  o-\y\., 
corresponds  with  the  noun-end- 
ing or  in  Latin  ;  er  in  English ; 
as,  5txi^6u]o6eoiTi,  amator,  lover. 

Christ,  Cniorb,  our  Lord. 

(Jiirisiian,  Cii]or&Ai5e  ;  as,  ceA5Ar5 
CtiiofbAjQe,  Christian  doctrine, 
catechism. 
—     cttjofbAnjAil,  from  cTxior&,  and 
An)A]l,  like. 

Doctrine,  ceA5Ar5,  m,  teaching,  in- 
struction, direction. 

Doctor,    0]&e ;    ceASArscofn,   w,    a 
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—  Xtjo,  m,  fashion,  appearance  of 
a  person  or  thing,  shape. 

Human,  bAonnA,  from  buirje,  a  per- 
son. 

Interrogate.  ]Attn,  ask ;  t^lAptxu]^,  in- 
quire; ceircTju]5,  »,  question. 

Midst,  middle,  centre,  njeAbotj ;  as, 
A  TijeADOD  A  cA)tt&e,  in  the 
midst  of  his  friends ;  n)eA6or) 
lAe,  mid-day,  meridies;  njeA6oT| 
o]6ce,  midnight;  Latin,  medium, 
medio  noctis.  ?T)eA6oTj  also  sig- 
nifies means ;  as,  le^f  at)  njeA- 
tox)  ro,  by  this  means ;  Welsh, 
moddion,  middle  ;  Fr.,  moyen ; 
Arm.,  moyen. 

?l)eA6oT)co]ti,  mediator;  from  tijeA- 
6on,  middle. 

Picture,    loib^io ;  Latin,  imago ;  ]o- 


teacher;  doctor  of  canon  law, 

coA5Ar3^oitt    &e   'n  t»llo<^   ca- 

ijon&A ;  a   doctor  of  theology, 

ceA5Ar56o]|t,  or  o]be  be  't)  bjA- 

6acc. 
Face,  A5Ai8  {eye-ye),  /,  face,  front, 

surface.     ^5ur    ^o   \AhX]y\   At) 

CiseATxnA  le   ^\0]xe    "asa^o 

A]t%  AoA]D,"  And  the  Lord  spoke 

to  Moses /ace  to  face. 
Slot)  AoAjD,  in  face  of,  i.e.,  against ; 

he  went  against  his  enemy,  cuAf6 

Xe     AI)!)    A3A]6    A    OAri}A]b.       21 
CloGAtinA,  CAb  yA  lAfAl)!)  b'^e- 

An5  "  Ar}f)  AgAjb"  bo  pobA]l  ? 
Why,  0  Lord,  is  thy  indignation 
enkindled  against  thy  people  ? 
cried  Moses  to  God.  ^]|t  a5A]6, 
forward,  on  front ;  ce]5  A]|t 
b'  A5A1&,  go  forward  (literally, 
go  on  your  face) ;  fronting,  op- 
posing ;  as,  tu5  re  asajo  onnj, 
he  turned  (sharply)  on  me. 
Face,  eubAH,  m. 

—  bTieAc,  m,  aspect,  image,  mien ; 
Welsh,  drych. 

—  5nu]r,  /,  countenance,   mien, 
visage. 

—  SHAO],  m,  physiognomy,  com- 
plexion of  features. 

—  51)6,  m,  form,  external  appear- 
ance, gender,  kind. 

EXERCISE  LIIL 
A  Mother  teaching  her  children  : 

Richard,  K]fCA|ib;  George,  Seo|t|-A;  Eliza,  61)1*. 
1.  (Richard) — See  that  picture  (iori)Ai5) ;  whom  is  it 
like?  2.  (George) — It  is  like  the  priest.  3.  It  is  net;  but 
I  know  whom  it  is  like.  4.  Whom  now  ?  5.  My  father, 
6.  Indeed  it  is  not;  just  look  at  it  again — look  at  his  brow 
and  at  his  cheek.  7.  I  do  (look),  at  his  brow,  and  at  his 
cheek,  and  at  the  chin.  8.  But  do  you  look  at  the  eye ; 
the  eye  is  very  like  the  eye  of  Father  John.  9-  (Mother) — 
My  children,  are  you  ready?  10.  (Richard) — Yes,  mamma, 
we  are  all  ready  (fe^b,  a  rbACAiji  z^xx)\x\h  \x]\e  fte^b).  II. 
Do  you  know  your  lessons  (b-|fU]l  eolui*  A5A]b  A]|t  bu|t 
leiJeAtj)  ?      12.    (Ricjiard)  — I  know  I  have   mine.      13, 


Ti)A]5     CttlOfb     A5Ur     TJA    DAOtl), 

the  image  or  picture  of  Christ 
and  the  Saints,  ^ntj  Aotj  ^ocaI, 
T)i  b-^:uil  CAob  b'  a  b-c|onco- 
CAttjuib  ijAc  b.|:u]l  ]on)'A]%  ai) 
bA]r  or  Att  5-corbAri:  In  a 
word,  there  is  not  a  side  to 
which  we  can  turn  where  the 
image  of  death  does  not  meet 
us. — Dr.  Gallagher's  Sermon  on 
Death. 
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(George) — So  have  I  mine  (lessons).  14.  (Eliza) — I  have 
every  word  in  all  my  lessons,  except  geography — I  have 
not  that.  15.  (Mother) — I  shall  interrogate  only  in  cate* 
chisra  (*f-^t)  ceA5Af5  CinofbA^g  ArbA^r)) ;  Richard,  who  ia 
God  (Rirc^ijtb,  c]<v  fe  43(<v)  ?  16.  (Richard)— The  Crea- 
tor of  heaven  and  earth  (c|iucii|5ceo]|t  r)e]n)e  A5u|*  caIttjat)), 
and  Sovereign  (^|ib)  Lord  of  all  things  (5^6  U]le  t)]&).  17. 
Good  boy  (n)A]c  at)  buACAjl).  How  many  persons  in  God? 
18.  (Richard) — Three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  1 9.  Very  good  boy ;  which  of  the  three 
persons,  George,  assumed  (took — sUc)  a  human  body — 
coUt)  bAor)T)<v  ?  20.  The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity — At)  bAjtA  peA]tfA  be  *r)  'DjijAt^o^b  ]to 
t)A0Ti)CA.  21.  On  what  day  was  He  born  ?  22.  On  Christ- 
mas Day,  about  midnight — l^  T)OblAC  Aj]t  ua]|i  atj  rr)e^6o\r) 
0]8ce.  23.  (Richard) — I  am  tired,  mamma — c^  rxje  cu]|i- 
|*eAC  A  TT)ACA]]t.  24,  Well,  my  boy,  you  were  saying  you 
were  like  some  one.  25.  No;  but  George  said  that  this 
likeness  resembled  the  priest,  Father  John — be]|i  SeojtfA 
50  b-^u]l  AT)  iorbA^3  fo  cofAn)A]l  lejf  At)  c-|*A3A|tc — ai) 
c-ACA]|i  SeAJAT).  26.  And  what?  do  you  say?  27.  I  say 
it  is  like  papa.  28.  And  whom  are  you  like  yourself,  with 
your  big  cheeks  ?  29.  I  am  like  father.  30.  Can  you  say 
the  "Our  Father?"  31.  I  can,  to  be  sure.  32.  V^hat 
Father  is  meant  there  ?  33.  God- — our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  as  St.  Francis  said :  I  remember  the  story  you  told 
us.  34.  And  are  you  like  God,  George,  tell  me  ?  35.  Oh, 
yes,  I  am  like  Him — my  soul  is  like  Him.  36.  Oh !  do 
you  think  so?  37.  I  am  sure  of  it.  38.  Take  care,  then, 
never  to  make  yourself  unlike  (r)eArb-co|*ATi7A]l)  Him  by 
staining  so  lovely  an  image — CAbA||t  A]|te  Tt)A|t  pp  5AT)  tu 
|:e|T)  A  &eAi)A6  t)eArij-cofATbA|l  le]f,  A]5  Ti)]lleA6   iorbA|5e 

CO    ^lu]1). 

THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

The  most  peculiar  idiom,  because  the  strangest,  yet 
noticed,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  use  in  Irish  of  the 
preposition  at)1),  zn,  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  after  the 
verb  c^,  is  (b|,  was ;  be]&,  will  be),  and  its  inflections,  to 
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express  what  is  predicated  or  declared  of  the  nominative 
case ;  as,  I  am  a  orood  man,  is  translated  into  Irish,  c^  rrje 
"  <xT)t)  rvo"  i:eA-\i  ri)<v|c,  I  am  in  my  good  man  ;  the  man  is  a 
king,  c^  AT)  -peAit  *'  6<x)\)  a"  ]t15j  literally,  the  man  is  in  his 
king,  i.e.^  in  the  state  of  a  king;  she  is  a  virgin,  c^  n 
**  Ani)  a"  b-015 ;  Joseph  was  steward  over  all  Egypt,  b| 
Jofep  *'  At)!)  a"  Ti)AO|t  Of  qow  t)^  h-€/5]pce  u^le ;  we 
are  Christians,  cArDU|b-T)e  **at)1)  a|i"  Tj-CitjOfbA^jcib;  the 
Romans  were  brave  wariors,  bj  t)a  Korr)^t)A]5  "at)T)  a" 
'^S^irSl^l^  cjieuDA. 

NoTK. — The  preposition  Ann  does  not  follow  the  emphatic  form  of  the  verb 
to  be,  If,  is  (or  bu6,  was),  which  is  a  mere  copula,  expressing  simply  exist- 
ence, and  not  like  z'a,  which  expresses  existence  in  a  certain  state,  time, 
condition. 

The  preposition  Ai)t)  is  commonly  omitted  whenever  the 
possessive  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  r.s  well 
plural  as  singular,  follow ;  as,  /  am  a  good  man,  c^  rrje  '  mo 
^eA|t  Tt)A|c ;  you  are  a  prince,  c^  cu|*a  'bo  ^Iajc  :  at)t)  is 
omitted  before  rno  and  bo. 

In  published  works  the  preposition  and  the  possessive 
pronouns  are  contracted — atjv)  ti)o,  in  my^  into  a'  x\f  or  ah); 
Ai)i)  bo,  in  thy^  to  a'  b*,  or  Ab  ;  as, 

KeulcAH  Ti)o  b66A]tt. 

21  be  \  5An  nje  "  An/'  AbAiUfij, 

Ko  "  Art)"  noimn  beA5  ejsin, 
"No  •'  An?"  tior  Annr  ah  5;5x]riffn, 

?l)A|t  A  n-5n^cu]5eAnn  cd  "a&'*  AooAft. 

n. 

?l)An  fi^ll  'r  50  Ti)-buA]r)Fe;J\  l]on), 

t>o  be]&eA6  A5A&  **a&"  6eAr  l;^]Ti), 
Wo  A  nj-btiollAc  5eAl  bo  lc|r)e  1 


STAR  OF  MY  PATH, 

!■ 

Would  that  I  were  the  apple, 
Or  the  wee  daisy  only, 

Or  the  rose  in  that  garden 
Where  thou  walkest  lonely  1 
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Of  my  leaflets  or  flowVets 

I'd  hope  thou  wouldst  choose  some, 

To  bear  in  thy  bright  hand 
Or  wear  on  thy  bosom  ! 

—  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Manster,  Second  Series,  p.  xxii. 

Erionnach. 

2t)^  c^  x^-x^V  A  yz'A]b   r)A  If  he  be  in  a  state  of  grace, 

T)-5|iA]*,  A5U|*  cu-f<v  A   b-  and    you  in   sin,   he   is   a 

pe<\CA&,    ]f    |!e^|t|t   e-i'AT)  thousand  times  better  than 

n)]\e  uA]]t  T)<v  ciifA,  cu||t  a  yon,   although    you    be   a 

3-c^f  50  b-trujl  cu  "Ab"  king    or   a   prince Dr. 

|t|^  r)o  "  Ab"  pfi|onpr^'  Gallagher. 

Oifi  'f*  ^t)||*e    AT)  T^i5eA|ir)A  For    I   am    the    Lord,    who 

A  CU5  An)AC  |*]b  At*  CAl^rn  brought   you    out    of  the 

i)A  b-€/5ipce  le  be]c  a'h)'  landof  Egypt,  that  I  might 

4)|A  A5<\|b.  be  a  God  to  you — Lev. 

xi.  45. 

Before  possessive  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  a,  his,  her, 
their,  Ann  is  written  'nt)  a,  or  't)A ;  as  John  is  a  good  man, 
z\  SeA^Ai)  'nn  A  peAji  rbAjc;  Judith  is  a  handsome  girl, 
c^  Sliib^n  'nn  a  c^x^ljn  ^lum;  James  was  a  great  scholar, 
b|  SeAn)Uf  'r)!}  a  f col^]|ie  rnofi ;  the  men  are  princes,  c^jb 
ijA  pijt  ^pn  'A  b-plAicjb ;  "  If  his  offering  be  a  holocaust^ 
and  of  the  herd,"  9i)<v  bi8eAi)T)  a  CAb<x|tcA]*  ^rji)  a  ]0&bA||ic 
lo||*5ce  A5uf  be^r)  cfieub. 


VOCABULARY. 


Bishop,  eArpo5,  »w,  from  the  Greek, 
eTTKTKoiros,  episkopos  ;  by  chang- 
ing k  into  ff,  and  by  metathesis 
alternating  the  consonants. 

Class,  cui&eAcc,/,  from  cui&,  some, 
a  share  ;  conyplocz,  /,  a  com- 
pany,  a  party  ;  conjpA||tc,  /: 
onbf  w,  order. 

Egyptian,  CsipccAC. 

Gaul  (a),  5aII. 

Jacob,  lAcob  (pr.  Yacob)^  SeAcob, 
from  the  Hebrew,  yacnb,  to  sup- 
plant— because  he  twice  sup- 
planted his  brother  Esau. 

Joseph,  lofop  (pr.  Yoseph),  or  Sco- 
re p  {Shoseph), 


Note.  —  English  or  foreign 
names  beginning  with  J,  or  Ge, 
are  translated  into  Irish  by  S, 
followed  by  e  (Se),  which  di- 
graph conveys  in  Irish  the  sibilant 
sound  of  the  English  /,  Ge,  as, 
/ames,  5eAii)ur;  John,  Soa^ax); 
/udith,5uibAn;  ^ulia,  5e]l]6An; 
George,  SeonrA  ;  Geoflfry,  Sey:- 
^\\.e.  In  this  respect  the  Irish 
translation  of  names  is  not  un- 
like the  Italian,  which  follows 
sound  rather  than  etymology ; 
as,  /oseph,  Giuseppe ;  ./ohn, 
Giovanni.  The  Irish  forms, 
lofep   and  lAcob,  rather  thaa 
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5eorep  and  SeAcob,  are  more 
iti  comforraity  with  the  radices 
of  the  words,  and  with  the  writ- 
ten Irish  language. 


Julius  Csesar,  luljfit  CAefAfi  (Yultu 

Kesar). 
Saviour,   5lATjui56eoiTt,    from   rl^Pr 

safe  ;  rl^oujoj  save  thou. 


EXERCISE  LIV. 
1.  Are  you  a  good  boy,  James?  2.  I  am,  Sir,  a  good 
boy;  I  am  always  a  good  boy,  3.  Is  your  sister  Alice  a 
good  girl  ?  4.  She  is  a  good  girl ;  and  my  father  says  that 
she  will  be  a  very  good  woman.  5.  Are  your  brothers  and 
cousins  here  ?  6.  They  are.  7.  Are  they  good  scholars  ? 
8.  They  are,  in  proportion  to  (bo  tt^^jt)  their  years.  9.  Is 
this  your  cousin  Joseph,  who  is  such  a  great  scholar.  10. 
It  is.  II.  Well,  Joseph,  do  you  know  the  history  of  the 
Bible  well?  12.  Yes,  I  know  a  little  of  it.  13.  Do  you 
know  who  was  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob?  14.  He  was 
steward  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  saviour  of  his 
people.  15.  Whether  was  he  an  Hebrew  or  an  Egyptian? 
16.  He  was  an  Hebrew.  17.  Do  you  know  Roman  history? 
18.  Not  much.  19.  Can  you  tell  who  was  Julius  Caesar — 
whether  was  he  a  Roman  or  a  Gaul?  20.  He  was  a  Roman, 
and  is  famed  (^juf*  ca  c^jl  A]]t)  for  having  conquered  the 
Gauls ;  and  the  first  {o^'S^X  5^1^  ^"^  ^  "^^^  ceub  cao|*ac 
Kort)Ai)Ac)  Roman  General  who  landed  in  Britain.  21. 
Who  was  St.  Patrick  ?  22.  He  was  a  holy  bishop,  and  the 
apostle  of  our  nation.  23.  Very  well — you  are  very  good  in 
history.  24.  Does  Master  William  know  history  ?  25. 
He  does,  as  well  as  I  (co  ttjajc  l|orr)-]*A)  ;  we  are  both  (le 
ce]le)  in  the  same  class.  26.  Does  he  know  his  catechism 
also  ?  27.  He  does.  28.  Who  created  you,  and  placed 
you  in  this  world  ?  29.  It  is  in  the  Irish  language — the 
language  of  fatherland  []X  Atjof  at)  ceAt)5A  5A0i&)l3e— . 
ceAr)5A  rt)0  q]t  buccAif ) — I  have  learned  the  catechism  (b' 
f05lATi)  Tt)e  AT)  ceA5A|*5  c]t^ofbA]5).  30.  Oh,  very  well; 
so  much  the  better  (]f  ATt)lAi&  if  feAitit) ;  I  am  delighted 
at  it  (c^  luAr5^]|i  ofirt)  t^AO]). 

VOCABULARY. 


Jlo]bTjeAr,  m,  gladness,  joy,  delight ; 
from  Aoib  (pr.  ee-iv),  a  courte- 
ous look. 

C)%,  sees  ;  present  tense  of  the  irreg. 
verb  r^]ciTi?,  I  see. 


Cori?-]oi)An,  co-equal ;  fr'jm  cort),  and 
]otjAv,  equal,  same,  like. 

Ctte,  /,  creed,  the  symbol  of  faith, 
earth. 

t)tioD5,/,  a  tribe,  a  people,  a  nam- 
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ber  of  persons  of  the  same 
class. 

Ci&Ht-6eAlbcA,  distinct,  of  different 
personality ;  from  eibmi  be- 
tween, separate,  and  seAlbcA, 
participle  of  beulbAo,  to  frame, 
to  fashion ;  beAlb,  form,  figure, 
personality. 

torjcolnuisce,  poss.  case  of  loijcolnu- 
5A&,  incarnation ;  a  verlaal  noun, 


from  ion,  a  form  of  Arjrj,  in,  and 
colnu^Ao  (from  coUi),  a  living 
body),  to  give  a  body  to,  to  in- 
carnate. 

HAOun.  m,  nature,  constitution  of  the 
material  world,  or  of  anything 
in  existence;  frame  of  mind. 
Welsh,  natur  ;  Latin,  natura. 

SnjUAineAb,  m,  thinking,  a  thought ; 
plur.  tn^UAjijce,  thoughts. 


EXERCISE  LV. 
1.   C]A    C]tUCU]3    A3Uf    CU]tl    A]^   At>   C-]*A05A]l    cu?       21 

4)] A.  3,  CAb  ^  AT)  ceub  t)^6,  ^f  c6]ft  bo  jac  u]le  cjtpi*- 
bAjge  A  c^ie^beAb?  4.  3<5  b-^u^l  Aop  <t)|A  Arb^^t)  ai)T)  : 
If  |*§  fo  AT)  ceub  Ai|iceA5Al  (article)  be't)  c|t^.  5.  CiA 
fe  <t)|A  ?  6.  C|iucu^5ceo]|i  t)e]Tbe  aju]*  cAlTbAT),  A5Uf 
Ajib-'CjgeAitt)^  ^Ac  u]le  t)]&.  7.  2lt)  |tA]b  4)(A  aw,  jac 
u]le  ATI)?  8.  B]j  Ajuf  ito]Tb  5AC  u]\e  ati);  be  bjtjj  50 
b-^u]l  f6  5Ar)  cufj  5^t)  be)]te.  9.  Ca  b-^ujl  43] a?  10. 
7Z^  X^  ^]V'  t)eATb  Ajui*  A^ji  c^Iatt),  a5U|*  AT)t)  3AC  u]le 
bAll  be'i)  bOTi)At).  11.  21 0  b-^e]ceAt)T)  ]*6  3AC  u]le  t>]6? 
12.  C]5  ye  jac  ujle  v]^,  30  i?|u  tja  |*Tt)UA]t)ce  ^r  uA]3T)i5e 
A  3-c|io]6e  AT)  bu]T)e.  13.  C^  Tb^jb  <t)iA  At)T)?  14.  j^^ 
b-^ujl  Acc  AOT)  ^|A  ATb^iT)T)  A  he]]iye^y  AO]br)eAf  n^T^' 
fitt^be  bo  T)A  beA3-&A0]T)jb,  A3tt|*  p^at)ca  f)0|i|tui6e  bo't) 
b|toT)5  loccAC.  15.  C^  Ti)6]b  peA|i|*A  At)t)  4)] a  ?  16. 
Ti]ti  |>eA|tfAt)i)A,  e^biitbeAlbcA  A3Uf  co]Tb^ot)At)t),  aijt)  3AC 

U^le  T)]6,  T1)A|t  C^,  A1)  C-2lcAT|t,  A3U|*  AT)  2t)AC,  A3Uf 
At>    SpiO]tAb    tSlAOIt;.        17.    2lt)     ^jA     AD    C-2lCA]|l?       18.    Jf 

reAb  30  be]rr)]V-  19.  2lo  ^1^  At)  2t)AC  ?  20.  jr  f^^^ 
30  bejn)]t).  21.  ^t)  <D|a  ad  SpiojiAb  Maott)  ?  22.  Jf 
-peAb  30  be^TbiD.  23.  21d  cjij  <D^ice  ]Ab?  24.  M]  feAb, 
ACC  Aot)  C)fA  ATb^]0  A  b-c|t|  b-peAit|*ADT)A^b ;  be  b|i]5  t)ac 

b-^U]l  ACU  ACC  AOT)  t>AbU]|l  A3U|*  AOT)  C-]-ubfCA]T)C  ATI)^]!? 
bjA&A.       25.    CAb     If     A|T)Tr)     bo     T)A    C|l]     peAjlfADDAlb     AT)!? 

AO]t)feAcc?  26.  2lt)  'C|i]0T)6]b  ]to  Maotdca,  t)o  Aot)  <D]A 
AiTj^jt)  A  b-c|ii  b--peA|irAt)DA]b.  27.  C]a  "aca"  ]]•  X]\)ey 
^^  ir  o|3e,  t)o  ]f  cuTbAccAjge  ?  28.  Jy  ioijadt)  AO]f, 
uA^fle  A3Uf  cuTDAcc  86]b  AjtApo.  29.  2li)  ^]a  Jo^a 
C|i]Ofb?  30.  T:a  fe  " 'w  a"  4)]A  A3uf  "'t)9  a"  buj^e 
ADD   AOjDfeAcc.     31.  2lr)  |iA]b   f&  a  5-cori?t)U]5e  "'o9  a 
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<t)|A?''  32.  IB)-  33.  2lr)  |iA]b  ^6  a  3-coTbt)U]5e  "*t)i)  4 
8u|i)e  ?"  34.  fl]  T^^l^j  ^cc  o  A]rt7f]|i  A  ior)colT)ui5c;e.  35. 
Ca  T^e^b  T)Abui|i  Ar)r)  JofA  Cft]o|*c?     36.  T^^  6^  T)Abu]|i; 

A  4!)|<v  A5U]*  't)T)  a  buji^e.  37.  C<v  Tt)6]b  pe<x|t|*A  At)!)  JofA 
C|tlo|-c?  ^  38.  t^i  b-fujl  Acc  Aot)  peA]t|*A  ati^^^t)  ;  fe  i^jt}, 
peAiifA  2i)|c  ^e  ATb^vjT).  39.^  Jr  TV^]t  AT)  buACA^l  cu,  x>- 
UlUeiTt?;  z^  eoluf  A5Ab  a^ji  4)ia;  cAbAjjt  ti}A|i  ]*|r),  3]tA8 
bo  c|to]be  50  })-]on)l^p  &o,  A5Uf  be]6]|i  ]:6f  *5  a  fejlbeAb 
A  b-plA]ceA|*. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

Our  readers  have  already  learned,  from  the  first  of  the  "  Easy  Lessons," 
that  in  Irish  the  vowels  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  broad,  or  deep, 
leACAf);  the  other,  slender,  cAol.  We  then  remarked  that  in  a  subsequent 
Lesson  should  "  be  shown  the  reason  of  this  division,  and  its  utility."  In  the 
"Seventeenth  Lesson,"  1st  Obs.,  this  classification  of  vowels  into  broad  and 
slender  has  been  somewhat  explained,  and  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from 
it  are  pointed  out.  In  this  Lesson,  however,  we  intend  to  perform  fully  the 
promise  made  in  our  First. 

The  reason  of  such  a  division  is  quite  philosophic,  for  every  vowel  sound 
is  produced  •♦  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  opening  of  the  glottis ;" 
and  thus  all  intonated  vowel  sounds  "  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
musical  notes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  constitute  the  elements  of 
speech."  In  the  musical  octave  each  successive  note,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  is  sounded  with  a  volume  of  voice  deeper  than  that  of  the  note 
preceding ;  and  conversely  the  preceding  is  sounded  with  a  higher,  that  is,  a 
more  slender  (we  shall  so  call  it)  volume  of  voice  than  its  succeeding  note. 
The  two  highest  are,  therefore,  the  two  which  may  properly  be  called  slender, 
when  compared  to  those  which,  lower  in  the  scale,  are  pronounced  deep,  or 
broad.  In  this  manner  intonated  vowel  sounds,  as  far  as  they  partake  of  this 
musical  character,  are  some  slender,  some  broad.  Let  us  arrange  them  then 
in  the  philosophic  order  (See  Atlan„'s,  vol.  i.,  pp.  60,  65),  "  from  the  highest 
to  the  deepest ;  thus,  1,  e,  a,  o,  u."  And  in  this  arrangement,  which  is  that 
made  by  philologists  and  philosophers,  native  and  foreign,  we  find  7,  e,  to 
rank  highest,  that  is,  to  constitute  the  class  called  caoI,  or  slender ;  an' 
A,  o,  u,  lowest,  that  is,  to  constitute  the  class  called  leACArj,  broad,  or  deep. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  classification  of  vowels  made  by  Irish  grammarians 
accords  exactly  with  that  which  the  investigations  of  philosophy  point  out  as 
correct.  There  are  in  Gaelic,  therefore,  two  classes  of  vowels  clearly  and 
philosophically  distinguishable.  Do  they  differ  in  their  influence  and  in  their 
effects  ?     We  shall  see  ; 

Vowels  and  consonants  constitute  the  one  grand,  universal  family  of 
letters.  Consonants  derive  their  name  from  being  sounded  along  with,  or  by 
the  aid  of,  the  vowels.  When  articulated,  they  partake,  therefore,  of  the 
sound  of  that  vowel  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  enunciated.  Irish  vowel 
sounds  are.  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  twofold  character,  broad  or  slender  ;  each 
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consonant  must,  accordingly,  partake  of  a  twofold  articulation,  broad  or 
slender,  according  to  the  broad  or  slender  intonation  of  the  vowel  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  is  sounded.  This  twofold  articulation  can,  in  some  measure,  be 
applied  with  truth  to  consonants  in  any  language  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Keltic  dialects,  and  particularly  Irish,  we  know  of  none  in  which  this 
phonetic  distinction  in  the  articulation  of  consonants  has  retained  its  radi- 
cally distinctive,  philosophic  character. 

The  influence  of  a  twofold  sound  of  the  vowels  thus  acting  on  the  con- 
61  nants,  and  causing  them  to  participate  in  it,  is  so  fused  into  our  national 
lanv-^uage  that  it  has  stamped  its  pronunciation  and  orthography  with  a  cora- 
flrxion  and  individuality  quite  different  from  everything  English.  To  Irish- 
speaking  natives  this  individuality  appears  quite  easy  and  natural,  and,  like 
accent,  with  which  it  is  essentially  blended,  is  naturally  acquired  and  prac- 
tised by  them  without  knowing  or  adverting  to  the  existence  of  the  principle 
from  which  it  springs ;  yet,  to  those  who  do  not  speak  the  language,  it 
appears  at  once  strange  and  difficult. 

As  the  language  is  spoken  and  written,  the  effects  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  twofold  division  of  vowel  sounds,  extend  to  both  departments — 
the  written  and  spoken  Gaelic.  These  effects  may  well,  therefore,  be  called 
articulate,  or  phonetic,  and  orthographic. 

The  articulate  regards  the  sound  of  each  consonant  when  it  is  intonated 
with  a  broad  or  a  slender  vowel.  The  orthographic  regards  the  laws  of 
spelling. 

We  shall  treat,  firstly,  in  a  few  sentences,  of  the  articulate,  or  phonetic, 
and  next  of  the  orthographic  effect. 

1.  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  sound  of  the  consonants 
partakes  of  the  sound  of  that  class  of  vowels  in  union  with  which  they  happen 
to  be  sounded.  Now,  as  the  sound  of  the  latter  is  broad  or  slender,  so  must 
that  of  the  former,  according  as  its  articulation  is  aided  by  a  broad  or  a  slen- 
der vowel.     Is  this  true  of  all  the  consonants  ?     It  is,  generally. 

In  the  first  of  the  Easy  Lessons  ;  or,  Self-Instruction 
tN  Irish,  we  have  clearly  showed  how  the  consonant  S,  t*, 
is  affected  by  the  contiguity  of  e  and  |  ;  and  how,  by  that 
also  of  A,  o,  or  u.  In  the  former  case,  the  queen  of  conso- 
nants, as  Irish  poets  love  to  call  it,  is  invariably  sounded  like 
sh  English ;  in  the  latter,  simply  like  the  English  5,  as  heard 
in  the  word  soon. 

Again,  in  the  "Fourth  Lesson,"  the  plain  and  liquid 
sounds  of  b,  rb,  c,  5,  8 — i.e.,  the  sounds  these  consonants 
have  when  sounded  in  company  with  a,  o,  u,  and  when  with 
e,  1,  are  shown. 

In  the  "  First  Lesson,"  the  two  sounds  of  I  are  pointed  out. 

t),  also,  when  sounded  with  e,  ],  is  more  nasal  than  when 
articulated  by  the  aid  of  a,  o,  u;  as,  ce^vv,  the  head;  C]r)r), 
>f  the  head ;  be<M),  a  woman ;  b^T)r),  melodious ;  cAfAT),  a 
path ;  cA|*A]r),  of  a  path  ;  x)  after  ],  in  those  instances,  sounds 
nearly  like  wy,  or  n  prolonged. 
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rough, 


|t  broad  is  like  r  in  English. 

|i  slender     ,,     rh  ;  rr      „      or  r  in  German,  i.e., 

through  the  throat, 
c  broad        „     th ;  as  ac  {awtli). 
c  slender      „     th ;    ^]c    (aw-ith^    in   one    syllable);    th 

slender  is  longer  and  more  sibilant 

than  th  broad. 
In  the  consonants,  ):,  -p,  or  p,  this  peculiar  distinction  of 
sound  is  not  noticeable  in  any  great  degree. 

Consult  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Irish  Grammar  on  the  sounds  of  the  consonants. 

VOCABULARY. 
Grain,  stt^D,  m,  5ttivine,  //  Latin, 

granum  ;  51x^0^,  ugly. 
Scratch  (to),  v,  t5ttiobA6. 
Search,  ^o]\\.\%\   ro]tii5eAcc,  part; 

co]tiioeAcc,  looking  for  in  order 

to  procure ;  I0115,  v,  is  to  pur 


sue,  to  track;  t^Ar)fU)o»  search 


go 


toss,    ransack ;    cuajicujo, 
ahout  looking  for. 

Straw,  cocAT),  m  ;  connUc,  stubble ; 
cuibe,  m;  ruiP,/ 

Understand,  cui5in)  {thigim),  I  under- 
stand. It  differs  a  little  in  sound 
from  ci5in),  I  come,  and  from 
cu5A]Tij,  I  give,  I  impart. 

EXERCISE  LVI. 
Fable  (l*c^]|t) — The  Cock  and  the  Jewel. 

As  a  cock  ( viixteenth  Lesson)  was  scratching  up  the  straw 
on  the  dunghill  (cA|tT)  Aoll^g),  in  search  of  food  for  the  hens, 
he  hit  upon  a  jewel  (Sixth  Lesson)  that  by  chance  had  been 
there.  "  Ho  !"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  very  fine  (<vlu|t))  thing 
(t)]6)  no  doubt  (3AT)  ATb]iA|*),  to  those  who  prize  you;  but 
to  me  a  grain  of  barley  (Twelfth  Lesson)  is  more  beautiful 
than  all  the  pearls  in  the  world." 

The  cock  was  a  sensible  (c-\M)^]i)  cock;  but  there  are 
many  silly  (c>]c-c]aIIai6)  people  who  despise  (a  cujjteAf 
TjeATi^-fu]rD)  what   is   precious   only   because   they  cannot 

understand  it. 

VOCABULARY. 


Began,  corui5;  from  cur,  a  beginning. 

Coward,  cnAiU,  m,  cUtA]\\e,  pr.  cly- 
ar-rhe.  (See  Fourth  Lesson  on 
the  sound  of  6,  asp.,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  word.) 

Kid,  ujionnAT),  m ;  from  rt)^or),  little 
(SAbAti,  a  goat,  is  understood), 
kid  being  the  diminutive  oi  goat. 
—"The  English  Language,"  by 
Eobt.  G.  Latham,  ed.  iii.,  p.  284. 


Reply,  ptteAsftAd,  v. 

Revile,  n)Arlu5<\6,  v;  reviling,  A13 

njArlu5A6. 
Roof,  njulUc,  m,  bi^titt,  w,  &riuin),// 

on  the  roof  of  a  lofty  house,  a  in 

TijulUc  ci^e  '^]\yt3. 
Standing   (you   are),   civ]ti  A]5  t^A- 

r^o  ;   r^Af,  stand;  Latin,  sto ; 

Greek,  araw  ;  Irish,  fCAS,  stop, 

stand. 
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Wolf,  iDAbTiA  aUa,  a  wild  dog.     A 
wolf  is  called,  also,  tqac  cftie 


(the  son  of  the  country),  and 
pAolcu  (a  wild  hound). 


EXERCISE  LVII. 

Fable— The  Kid  and  the  Wolf. 

A  kid  was  mounted  on  the  roof  of  a  lofty  house,  and 

seeing  (<v|3  '\:e]cy]r)^)  a  wolf  pass  below,  began  to  revile  him. 

The  wolf  stopped  but  to  reply,  "  Coward !  it  is  not  you  who 

revile  me,  but  the  place  you  are  standing." 

2.  The  orthographic  effect  is  explained  in  our  Seventeenth  Lesson  :  "  Not 
only  do  the  vowels  in  this  way  affect  the  consonants  in  unison  with  which 
they  are  sounded,  but  they  carry  their  assimilating  influence  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  syllable,  so  as  to  cause  the  first  vowel  in  the  adjoining  syllable  to 
be  of  the  same  class  {broad  or  slender)  as  the  final  vowel  in  the  preceding 
syllable." 

Observe  in  the  spelling  of  the  following  words  how  widely  and  unmistake- 
ably  the  influence  of  the  broad  and  slender  vowel-sounds  has  extended : 

t)tieu5-A-b6itt,  a  liar. 

Ctiuc-uio-teoi|t,  creator. 

Cuiri)-T)j5-ceoi|;,  a  man  who  remem- 
bers. 

1^UAf-5Al-co]tt,  redeemer. 

5Tt^6-uio-ceo]ti, 

?l)A|ib-A-&o]ti,  a  murderer,  an  execu- 
tioner. 

?t)eAU-c6|tx,  a  deceiver. 

5njAl-A-&6]tt,  a  snuffers. 

5n)uc-A-&oitt,  an  extinguisher. 

In  this  list  of  words  the  learner 
cannot  but  notice  that  the  final  syl- 
lable is  spelled  eojti,  or  6|Tt,  accord- 
ing as  the  preceding  syllable  ends  in 
a  slender  or  in  a  broad  vowel — ojti, 
if  broad,  eo]tt,  if  slender. 


t)eoti-Ai6e,  a  mourner,  an  exile ;  from 
beori,  a  tear. 

t)eott-A]6e-Acc,/,  banishment. 

l)UAn-Ar,  m,  durability,  perseverance ; 
from  buAn,  lasting,  durable. 

"biw-eAr,  m,  harmony;  from  bipn. 
In  the  spelling  of  this  word,  e, 
in  the  last  syllable,  is  inserted 
before  Af,  because  the  vowel  be- 
fore Tijj  is  slender ;  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 


plA]t-eAr,  m,  a  kingdom,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  from  p'Ait,  a 
prince. 

?t)Aic-eAT,  w,  goodness ;  from  tijAifc, 
good. 

t^eATi-ATTj-Ail,  manly. 

^lA]c-eAtijAil,  princely,  hospitable; 
from  irlAit,  but  e  is  inserted  after 
6,  on  account  of  the  final  vowel 
in  the  preceding  syllable  being 
slender. 

K]5-eAcc,  a  kingdom  (from  Tt?o»  a 
king),  is  spelled  also  tai05-Acc. 
This  latter  spelling  conforms  to 
the  common  Gaelic  usage  of 
vowel,  assimilation,  having  a 
broad  vowel,  o,  inserted  before 
o,  the  last  consonant  in  the  first 
syllable,  because  the  suffix  acc 
commences  with  a  broad  vowel. 
It  is  more  correct,  however,  al- 
ways to  preserve  the  root  un- 
changed— t^i5  is  the  root,  and 
not  |tio5.  The  word  should, 
therefore,  be  spelled  Ti]5eAcc,  or, 
without  urging  the  assimilating 
process  too  far,  nio-'<'^^c.  The 
root  of  the  word  most  not  be 
touched. 
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VOCABULARY. 

ing  the  greatness  of  one  with 

that  of  another. 
t>tioc-beATXc,  a  bad  action,  &c. 
t>rxoc-beurA,  bad  habits. 
t>orijAn,  m,  the  world ;  bonjAjj  n)b^, 

the  wide  world,  is  the  same  as 

tout  le  monde  in  French,  i.e., 

everybody. 
3lio5Ati,  m,  a  tinkUng,  ringing  noise  ; 

from  3I105,  a  cUnk,  a  tinkling. 
PttA]r,/,  brass. 
PfiAjreAc,  m,  a  brazen  vessel,  malt, 

pottage,  a  mixture,  a  slut. 
5eACA]n  and  re^cpuio,  from   reAc, 

apart,   aside  ;  therefore,   avoid, 

shun. 
CU5A6,  perf.  pass.,  was  given. 
Cu5CA,  given ;  from  cAbA]tt,  give,  v. 

irr. 
CuAt^At&Al,  w»,  wages. 
UrijA,  w,  copper,  brass. 

EXERCISE  LVIII. 

^<v&a8  <v  b|  zxxTp^  fc)0  5e<x]t|tA6. 

Bl  ]:e<v]t  c]5e  Ai|t]6e  a  CU5  0|ibu5A-6  clo5-uri)A  a  cu|t 
A]|i  Ti)u]r)6Al  rno^&A^b  A  b]  CU5CA  bo  bAOfpe  a  5eA|t|tA6 
A]|t  cojt  50  7*eACT)occA6  3AC  neAC  6.  'Nu<x^|t  bo  cu]]teA6 
A^ti  6,  A5Uf  bo  cuaIa]6  fe  5l]05A]t  h]\)X)  ai)  urbA,  CA]t)lc 
bfiob  njojt  A||t,  A5UI*  bo  rbeAr  5U|t  CU5A6  60  ai)  CI05 
Ti)A|i  luAC  cuA|tA|*bA]l,  A  be]c  CO  rt^A^c.  Uiroe  f|t)  cofmj 
fe  A] 3  caca6  b|iocTbeA]*A  Aift  3<xc  TbAbA&  e|le  a  3-corbo|t- 
CAI*  \e]X  feji).  2lcc  b]  i*eAr)-cu  AT)t),  a  bub<\]|tc  le(|-:  "a 
&u]t)e  3At)  cfe^l,  T)AC  b-|^u]l  y:]OX  A3Ab  30  b-|:u)l  at>  3l]0- 
3A|t  h]r)X)  fo  Acc  A]3  ^oillf*iu3A6  ho  3AC  buj^e  bo  6|toc- 
beu|*A." 

V\]  co||t  bo  AOT)  bu]r)e  b]t6]b  a  3IACA6  Af  beA]ic  a  fol- 
fU]3eA]*  A  CA|tcu]|*pe  bo't)  borbAjO  Tbo|t, 


iJeAftc,  m,  an  exploit,  an  action,  a 
deed  good  or  bad ;  an  engine, 
machine,  frame ;  rigging ,  a  bun- 
dle, a  truss. 

iJeAttc  co]ttce,  a  stook  of  corn, 
clothes,  a  bundle;  a  trick,  a 
game ;  a  threatening. 

t)eAticAc,  adj.^  clever,  active,  up  to 
business,  cunning,  rich. 

t)eATtcuio»  ^'t  adjust,  harness,  to  make 
ready  for  action,  yoke,  brandish, 
play. 

■beAttcTiAc,  m,  a  chess-board. 

bftob,  w,  pride,  arrogance,  gladness, 
joyousness,  a  feeUng  of  pleasure ; 
a  goad,  a  sting,  a  swarm,  a  ble- 
mish, a  spot. 

CorijoticAr,  m,  comparison,  emula- 
tion; from  CO,  and  njoticAf 
("?o^»  great),  greatness ;  compar- 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

Spelling  in  Irish, 
The  difSculty  which  presents  itself  to  a  Gaelic  student  in 
the  spelling  of  Irish  is  only  apparent.     It  arises  from  not 
knowing  the  principle  according  to  which  Irish  orthography 
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is  regulated.  It  is  hard  to  unlock  a  door  if  the  proper  key 
be  not  had ;  it  is  difficult  to  know  a  foreign  language  without 
understanding  its  vocabulary. 

Our  last  lesson  points  out  the  existence  of  vowel  assimila- 
tion in  Gaelic,  and  how  widely,  yet  minutely,  its  influence 
pervades  our  language.  The  principle  of  vowel  assimilation 
\s  the  key  by  means  of  which  the  door  of  Gaelic  spelling  is 
unlocked — the  lamp  by  the  light  of  which  everything  that 
to  the  learner  appeared  obscure  becomes  lightsome  —  the 
solution  by  which  what  was  so  difficult  begins  to  appear, 
like  the  secret  of  a  riddle  when  known,  simple  and  interest- 
ing. 

Words  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound, 

Obs.  1. — Simple  words  are  generally  of  one  syllable — 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  of  two.  They  are  the  roots 
from  which  the  compound  words  spring. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  of  these  Les- 
sons numerous  examples  oi  simple  words.  Can  there  be  anything  easier  than 
the  spelling  of  such  monosyllables  as  An;,  time;  ^n>  slaughter;  bi\r,  death  ; 
bjnn,  harmonious  ;  njil,  honey  ;  ction),  heavy. — Easy  Lessons,  or  Self-Instruc- 
tion in  Irish,  p.  3. 

Take  a  few  other  examples,  which,  in  their  spelling,  may  appear  to  a  young 
learner  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  foregoing,  because  the  final  consonant 
is  aspirated — Of5  (6-ee),  a  virgin;  |ti5  (ree),  a  king;  r^o  (*'o),  happiness; 
njvXa,  a  plain,  a  field ;  U05  (Ihuee),  a  calf.  Yet  are  those  not  as  easily  spelled 
as  the  Saxon  words  high,  sigh,  sought,  rough,  cough,  and  the  like,  which  end 
in  g  aspirated — i.e.,  gh,  a  consonant  which,  though  not  necessary  for  the 
sound,  is  nevertheless  required  to  fix  the  identity  of  these  syllables. 

Obs.  2. — Compound  words  are  made  up  of  parts.  Spell 
the  parts  correctly,  unite  them,  and  you  have  the  compound 
word  spelled  correctly.  These  parts  are — first,  either  simple 
words,  each  of  which  is  very  easily  spelled ;  as,  beAtj,  a 
woman;  and  3<xol,  a  relative,  from  which,  by  composition, 
is  formed  beAr)-5<xol,  a  woman-relative ;  ^jtb,  high ;  ce^n^, 
grade ;  ^fib-c^jn),  high  estate ;  co]|*-c6|n7,  foot-step ;  0^5- 
be^i:),  a  virgin-woman ; — or,  secondly,  simple  words  and 
particles,  i.e.,  parts  of  simple  words,  which  impart  form  and 
completenees  to  the  whole  term,  springing  from  the  simple 
root.  Of  this  class  are  f  AOftf  acc,  freedom,  cheapness ; 
from  fAOjt,  free,  cheap;  cfton^-A]*,  heaviness;  e<\b  cfiorT)-A|*, 
lightness,  non-heaviness ;  from  eAb-cttorr?,  light,  not  heavy  ; 
C'A|i<\t)-A]*,  fiicndship;  eA5-cA|i<xb,  a  foe;  e<\5-CA|XAbA}*,  uu- 
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friendliness,  hostility;  from  c<\tiAb,  a  friend.  Such,  too, 
are  '^e^v^iv^]l,  amiable ;  from  5eAt),  affection,  and  Arb^^l, 
like;  Ai^geAtjATi^A^l,  ver?/  amiable ;  7*^]t-3eAT)ATt)A|l,  extremely 
amiable  ;  T)eATb-3eAT)ATi7A|l,  wwamiable  ;  ApjeATjAtijAlAcc, 
great  amiableness;  fA|i-5eAi)ATT)<vUcc,  amiableness  in  an 
extreme  degree  ;  T)eATr)-5eAT)ArbAlACc,  unamiableness. 

In  such  compound  terms  we  see  that  the  roots  (such  as 
f  AO|t,  cjtoro,  CA]tAb,  3eAr))  have  before  and  after  them  cer- 
tain particles.  Those  going  before  are  called  prefixes — 
those  following,  suffixes  or  terminations.  If,  therefore,  the 
spelling  of  the  simple  word  or  the  root,  which  is  not  difficult, 
and  the  spelling  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  also,  be  known 
to  the  learner,  what  difficulty  can  there  be  about  the  spelling 
of  any  derivative  or  compound  word  formed  from  the  union 
of  such  parts  ?     None  whatever. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  foregoing  examples,  "  jeAt)- 
Ari^Ajl,"  amiable.  You  find  it  is  composed  of  the  root  seAp, 
and  of  the  suffix  ArbA^l,  like ;  unite  these  two,  of  each  of 
which  you  know  the  spelling,  and  the  new  yet  common 
word,  5eAT)ATi)Ail,  is  properly  spelled.  Thus  from  these 
simple 

"CA]tAb,  a  friend, 

'peAit,  a  man, 

plA^c,  a  prince, 

3eAr),  affection, 
Nouns,  -I  3t^^6,  love, 

2t)eA|*,  esteem, 

^o&,  respect,  manner, 

Tjjt,  country, 

L^,  a  day, 

2t)|]*r)eAc,  courage, 

CA^iAbATbA]!,  friendly;  irlA^cATbA^l,  princely,  generous,  boun- 
^ous  ;  jeATjATbAjl,  amiable  ;  5|iA&ArbA]l,  loveable ;  rrjeAf- 
AtbA^l,  estimable  ;  n)o6ATbA]l,  mannerly ;  c]]tAtt)Ail,  country- 
like, homely,  social,  not  foreign  in  manner  or  conversation ; 
from  l^,  and  Tt)]fT)eAc,  are  formed,  not  lA-ArbA|l,  but  UecA- 
trjAil,  by  annexing  the  suffix  attja^I  to  the  possessive  case, 
Ue,  and  inserting  c,  for  euphony;  and  iDifoeArbA^l,  from 
the  possessive  case  singular,  rojfi^ejg,  by  omitting  5,  and 


are  formed,  by  annex- 
!-ing   the   suffix  Mi)^\\, 
likcf 
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changing  )  into  a,  to  correspond  with  the  broad  vowel  a  in 
the  annexed  syllable. 

Take  another  example,  rjeAti^-jeAi^AnjA]!,  ?/«amiable.  You 
find  that  the  root,  56^1),  has  here  a  particle,  ijcArb,  un,  not^ 
going  before  it.  In  order  to  learn  the  spelling  of  the  wortj 
thus  enlarged,  see  how  peAti)  is  spelled,  and  the  rest  of  the 
word  is  the  same  as  that  treated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
Thus,  then,  is  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  spelling  of  such 
words  as  i^eArb-jeATXvrbA^l ;  T)eATr)-CA]tAbATi)A]l,  unfriendly  ; 
i)eAri)-^U]c;Arb<x]l,  unbounteous,  not  princely  ;  t)eArb  nje^y 
ArbA|l,  not  estimable  ;  xye^ro-xxjo^^rn^X,  not  respectful,  &c. 

If,  instead  of  TjeAii),  un^  the  prefix  should  be  ai),  ho^  eAj*, 
Tt)|,  f  A|t,  or  any  other,  learn  its  spelling  and  that  of  the  root, 
and  unite  both,  and  the  word  is  spelled  properly,  as  is  seen 
by  the  foregoing  examples. 

From  the  adjectives  5eAT)ATbA]l,  CAitAbAmA^l,  ^Ia^cattjaiI, 
qftArbAjl,  peA|iATi)A|l,  derivative  abstract  nouns  are  formed 
by  adding  acc.  In  suffixing  the  substantive  termination 
Acc,  the  final  slender  vowel  ]  of  the  adjective  is  omitted  to 
conform  to  the  rule  "  caoI  le  caoI,"  &c.,  which  expresses 
the  principle  of  vowel  assimilation.  Thus,  then,  5eAr)Ari7- 
aIacc,  and  contractedly,  5eAr)ATt)lACc,  amiableness;  cAjtAb- 
att)Iacc,  friendliness;  ^lAjCAihlACc,  bountifulness,  princely, 
generosity ;  c]]tATT)lACC,  sociableness ;  ):eA|iAri)lACc,  manli- 
aess ;  are  formed. 

Note.— When  we  come  to  the  declension  of  adjectives,  we  shall  find  that 
this  class,  ending  in  An)A]l,  make  the  possessive  cast  \\\)i\  to  wiiich  annex 
ACC,  and  the  noun  is  formed. 

And,  again,  |t|5-eACc,  a  kingdom ;  from  |i|5,  a  king  (e  is 
inserted  before  acc,  to  conform  to  the  assimilating  process). 

In  this  manner  are  spelled  the  abstract  nouns  terminating  in  Af  or  e^vr ; 
as,  binncAr,  melody,  from  the  adjective  bjnn,  melodious  ;  njAjteAf,  goodness, 
from  rijAjc,  good ;  olcAf ,  badness,  from  olc,  bad  ;  ciut)v\f ,  quietness,  calm- 
ttess,  from  C]un,  calm,  quiet. 

The  termination  Af  is  annexed  to  the  primitive  adjective 
when  its  final  vowel  is  broad  ;  that  of  eAf  when  the  final 
vowel  is  slender.  In  this  way  are  formed  also  personal  nouns 
ending  in  6||i,  A^be,  u]6e,  ac  ;  others  ending  in  ^p,  jn,  05, 
and  the  like. 

Adjectives,  as  we  have  shown,  are  formed  from  tlie  simple 
15 
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roots  from  which  they  spring,  by  annexing  Ari7<\|l,  tt)<x|i,  ac, 
Ajb,  bA,  6a,  or  CA,  to  the  primitive  noun.  Verbs,  in  like 
manner,  have  annexed  to  the  root  certain  endings  which 
must  be  determined  according  to  the  tense  and  person  in 
which  one  wishes  to  express  them  ;  and  their  spelling  is  to 
be  regulated  by  the  standard  of  verbal  conjugation. 

From  the  various  "Vocabularies"  furnished  in  the  Lessons  preceding  the 
present  one,  our  readers  have  become  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of 
simple  words  or  roots.  In  a  few  of  the  coming  Lessons  we  shall,  in  order  to 
make  Gaelic  spelling  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  treat  of  the  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes of  Irish  compound  words. 


VOCABULARY. 


JIu^aC,  out. 

bfxe4tt}uio.  V,  think,  ponder,  view, 

consider,  judge  ;  from  bfieAc,  a 

judgment,  a  conception  of  the 

mind, 
a  b-pAb,  long  (time). 
VeAXO^,/,  beard. 
l^]Avnuio'  ^>  ask,  inquire. 
):ul5ex^6,  conditional  tense  of  the  verb 

|:Xa5,  get,  procure. 
lonjAtxCvX,  m,  too  much,  abundance. 


j  ljo!)iijAti,  plentiful,  abundant,  copi- 
ous ;  from  Ijon,  fill  (l^n,  full), 
and  Tt)A|i,  a  suffix. 

SioijijAC,  a  fo\'.  plur.  xiovij^io- 

CaiiU,  chanced,  happened ;  also 
written  c.aiiIu]q,  to  conform  to 
the  forms  of  conjugation. 

Cu]c,  fell ;  per  tense. 

lUiTj,/,  occasion,  favourable  juncture, 
opportunity,  turn;  ^Ar)  le&'uAjn, 
wait  for  vour  turn. 


EXERCISE  LIX. 
2li;    f|OT)t)AC    A5Uf    AP    5AbAft. 

^Oo  ciijc  f|Oi)T)AC  A  b-cobA]|i  u]f5e:  bobiteAc^u^g  ye  CA|tc 
A  h-]:cib  C(A  Ai)  voy  a  b-]:u]5eA6  |*e  ArDAC,  'i)UA]|t  50 
cA]tlu|5  |:a  6e]]te  5AbA]t  ai3  at;  -^]c,  a  bujl  le  beoc^  a5U]* 
b'  ^|A|^fiu]5  be  'v  z-yjovv^c,  |iA]b  ai)  c-u]|*5e  ttjajc  ^^uy 
Ai;  jtAjb  50  leo]t  be  at;i).  'CU5  Ar)t)  fioi:)i)Ac,  ciiji  ^a  y^iiit 
Ai;  5^6  n)6|t  AT)r)  a  fiAjb  ^-e,  At)  f|teA5jtA6  yo,  "  cA]t]t  a 
i;uA|*,  A  CAjtAjb  rvo  c]ioi6e;  c^  at)  c-u]|-5e  co  itjajc  y]\) 
i;ac  l^efbift  lor^A^tCA  6l  66,  A3U|*  co  IjOorbAjt  t)AC  }:efb||i 
A  rAop5A6."  3^1^  f^ocA^l  e]le  a  clof,  bo  U]n)  At)  3Ab<v]]i 
y]oy,  A5uf  a^5  3IACA6  iiAii^e  bo  l6]ro  at;  |-(oi)r)AC  50  Iuac- 
ibA]t  fUAf,  fvAg^il  A|ibu|5c:e  Tr)6||i  6  A6A]iCA)b  a  CAjtAfb, 
A5up  At;t)  ]*|i)  bubAjjic  leir  At>  ArrjAbAT)  5Abv\]]i  :  *' bA  rx)- 
bei6eA6  A5<?b  leAC  ai;  ojjteAb  cejle  aY  c^  |!eAp5  ^^ 
6eAr)|::\  b|te^cr)A5A6  ftoiri)  ai;  lejrt;  bo  CAbAjftc." 

H]  cojii  bp|AC|iA  5AC  cIuai;a]6  a  c|te)|*c|i;c» 
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VOCABULARY. 


2lni<\,  m,  breath  (from  aoaii;,  the  soul, 
and  All,  to  feed  ;  for  while  there 
iS  breath  there  is  life) ;  Welsh, 
anadl ;  Latin,  anhela;  which  a 
linguist  readily  perceives  is  de- 
rived from  the  Keltic  aijv\1,  and 
not  from  am  and  halo. 

*Xr)-x\)iK]t,  very  good ;  from  An,  very, 
and  n)A|6;  ttj  of  hjaic  becomes 
aspirated  in  composition. 

CofAjoc,  V,  to  defend. 

t?ubA]nc,  said ;  perfect  tense  of  the 
irr.  V.  be]|t,  say. 


FAiceAc,  adj.,  fretful,  fearful,  timor- 
ous. 

Sii)i3eA6,  m,  a  smile,  plur.  rti)]5eA6  • 
from  rTi)15)  the  chin — the  expres- 
sion of  the  lips  and  chin. 

SsjoptA,  adj.,  speedy;  50  rSIoptA, 
speedily  ;  from  X^pp,  v,  to  carry 
off  with  celerity  ;  n,  swift  mo- 
tion, skipping. 

Ca|:A]o-,  m,/,  yelping,  barking;  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  O'Brien  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sound  of  the 
yelping — l)Ap,  or  ca^:,  and  ca]X)z. 


EXERCISE  LX. 
2ll)   6ll|C   65    AJUf*  A   n)AC<\||t. 

<t)ubA||tc6jl]C  65  Va  ^1)1)  le  T)-<v  rtj;xcA]|t:  '*a  njACAjji,  c^||t 
i)]oy  A][i&e  't)a  rr?<v.bA6,  ^5111*  \)]oic  e^y^^p  A5Uf  t>]Of  ai)^- 
U^je,  A5U|*  c^  A5<\b  AbAjtcA  le  cu  ^6|r)  bo  co|*A]r)c,  cAfc> 
u^rpe,  njAji  |*|f;,  b-pu|l  cu  co  ^A^ceAC  ■\io\n)  7)a  cu]r)."  <t)o 
•\i]me  -f]  |*n7f5eA6  A5iir  biibA]|tc.  'Ca  ^jop  A5ATD  ]*o  a 
leAT)b,  50  b-Ar)rbA]c,  acc  t)|  cu^|'5e  clu|i}]rr)  Ti7AbA6  a]5 
cApA]i;c  'i)<v  ^Tr)}5eAt)r)  n)0  copA  leo  co  ]*c|opcA  A'f  fe^b^jt  ^. 

M|'l  Aoi)  ir)^]t  A]5  CA|i;c  le  clASAjfie  ai|i  lijiroeAC  a 
5IACA6. 

EXERCISE  LXL 

1.  Who  is  tliere  (cja  c^  aw  xV))'^  2.  It  is  I  (n)]ye), 
3.  Art  thou  John?  4.  I  urn  not  tfohn,  but  George.  5. 
Where  does  John  happen  to  be?  6.  He  is  at  home.  7. 
Were  you  at  home  ?  8.1  was  not  at  home,  but  my  servant, 
Cormack,  was  at  home  to  defend  the  house.  9.  How  is 
your  father  ;  is  he  manly,  courageous,  friendly,  amiable, 
lovable,  and  princely,  as  people  say  he  is?  10.  He  is;  but 
my  brother,  of  whom  you  heard,  is  unmanly,  unamiable — 
yet  he  is  princely  and  friendly ;  he  has  a  smile  for  all  his 
iriends,  but  he  abominates  (c^  5!^^]'^  ^]'5^  '^]\^)  l^is  foes. 
11.  Think  well  on  what  you  say.  12.  I  am  not  afraid 
(fretful)  to  say  what  I  think  to  be  true.  13.  That  is 
riszht. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

The  principal  compound  words  are  nouns,  adjectives,  verhs. 

Observe  that  in  a  compound  term  resulting  from  the 
union  of  two  simple  nouns  in  the  nominative  case,  or  from 
that  of  a  simple  and  derivative  noun,  the  second  part  is  the 
leading  element,  and  that  the  first  merely  qualifies  or  defines 
the  meaning  of  the  second. 

The  declension  and  inflections  of  the  compound  term  are, 
therefore,  those  peculiar  to  the  second  part;  so  is  the  gender 
also,  unless  the  prefixed  noun  (as  beAi),  a  woman,  a  female) 
be  such  as  to  point  out  a  change. 

Substantives  compounded  with  other  substantives  in  the 
nominative  case : 

B^|t|t-cobAi|t,  head  fountain. 

Bo-f u]l  cow-eye  ;  from  bo,  a  cow ;  and  fwil,  an  eye. 

Btieu3-f  A]6,  a  false  prophet." 

B|teu5-]X]3,  a  pseudo-king ;  from  b]teu3,  a  lie,  a  fal?e 
thing ;  and  •fi]5,  a  king. 

BuTj-fjtuc,  a  fountain,  from  bur),  but,  source,  origin,  root; 
and  ^|tuc,  a  stream. 

CAc-b^|tit,  a  helmet ;  from  cac,  a  battle ;  and  b^]t|i,  the 
top,  the  head. 

CeAjic-rbeo&AT),  middle. 

CeA]tc-l^]i,  the  very  centre. 

Cl^p-]*oluf,  twilight. 

Clo5-ceAc,  a  belfry,  a  round  tower ;  from  CI05,  a  bell  j 
and  ceAc,  a  house. 

C|iAob-^leAf5,  a  garland ;  from  c]t<\ob,  a  branch,  a  sprout; 
and  t^leA]*5,  a  wreath,  fillet. 

Cul-CA^i)c,  back-biting;  from  cul,  back;  and  ca]1)c. 

'peAll-beAitc,  an  act  of  treachery. 

'peA|t-iOT)Ab,  a  lieutenant,  or  vice-gerent;  from  ^cAjt,  a 
man;  and  ^onAb,  a  place,  a  position — one  who  holds  the 
place  of  another. 

'plof-^eAit,  a  messenger,  an  informant ;  from  ^|0|*,  know- 
ledge ;  and  ^eAfi,  a  man. 

C<xoi|i--peoil,  mutton,  \  Words  compounded  of  |.*co|l, 

'LAO]5-^eo|l,  veil,  I      and  CAO|t<v,  a  sheep ;  Uo;^, 

2t)uic-freo|l,  pork,  [      a  calf;    muc,   a  pig;   and 

^'OATtic-feojl,  beef.  )     Tt?A|tc,  a  beef. 
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From  \^n),  a  hand  ;  and  0|a, 
a  god ;  eubAC,  cloth ;  and 
ojib,  a  sledge. 

From  leAC,  half,  or  one  of 
two;  and  cof,  a  foot;  fseul, 
a  story ;  fujl,  an  eye  •  CAob, 


L<VTT)-<t)iA,  a  household  god,    ' 
tAri)-eubAC,  a  handkerchief^  a 

napkin, 
tArb-o|tb,  a  hand-sledge. 
LeAc-coif,  one  foot,  "^ 

LeAc-f5eul,   a  half-story,  an 

excuse, 
LeAc-fujl,  one  eye,  I      a  side. 

LeAc-cAob,  one  side,  j 

Oi5-beAT),  a  maiden;  from  ojg,  a  virgin,  and  beAtj,  a 
woman. 

Ofj-^eAti,  a  virginal  youth. 

6ft-]*Uc,  a  sceptre;  from  ofi,  gold?  and  fUc,  a  rod,  a  wand. 

B]3-f  eA|i,  a  very  good  man,  a  king  in  his  way ,  from  ji]-^ 
a  king,  and  ^e^]i, 

'Cu<xc-5Aoc,  north  wind. 

SeA|ic-5|tA6,  affection,  love. 

Sic-^uUr)5,  good  temper,  peaceful  endurance ;  from  f]c, 
peace  ;  and  ^uUt)^,  suffering. 

'Ce^Y--^]\'^6,  heat-love,  zeal. 

'C]]t-5|i^8,  patriotism,  country-love. 

The  prefix  beAt>,  changes  the  gender  ,  as, 

BeAr)-<t)eA,  a  goddess. 

BeATj-^DeAcur),  a  deaconess. 

BeArj-T)ATbAb,  a  female  foe. 

BeAT)-t)AOTi^,  a  female  saint. 

BeAtj-oslAc,  a  female  attendant. 

BeAi)-f)5e,  a  witch,  a  fairy  woman,  a  hean-shighe  ;  from 
beArj,  and  p5e,  a  sprite ;  root,  f  15,  a  happy  state. 

BeAT)-f5lAbA,  a  female  slave. 

BeAt)-ci3eA|it)A,  a  lady ;  a  woman-lord. 

Note. — From  combinations  like  the  foregoing,  for  which  the  Keltic  has, 
from  the  earliest  period,  been  remarkable,  are  derived  some  proper  names 
tound  in  Caesar ;  as,  Dumnorix,  world-king ;  from  botbAjo,  the  world  ;  and 
fil5,  king;  and  Bituriges^  life-king;  from  bjt,  life,  the  world  ;  and  tt]5,  king; 
Caturiget,  battle-king. 

Obs.  1  — The  following  is  a  class  of  words  which  are  by 
many  regarded  as  compounds,  because  their  corresponding 
terms  in  English  are  compound,  but  in  our  language  are 
simple  words  followed  by  the  genitive  case  of  a  second 
noun,  which  qualifies  the  meaning  of  the  first ;  as, 
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B|t<\c-CA]fe,  a  winding-sheet ;  from  b|t<vc,  and  cAjfe,  of 
death ;  poss.  or  gen.  case. 

Co|i|t-tt)or)<vi&,  a  crane. 

iDeoj,  end,  final  issue;  as,  ^^  beoj,  at  last;  t^]r)]c  ye  p^ 
8eo5,  he  came  at  last ;  -pA.  &e||te,  A5uf  p^v  beoj,  at  length 
and  at  last.  This  word  is  compounded  with  Ue,  the  geni- 
tive case  of  l^;  as,  beogUe  (pr.  di/o-lae),  the  decline  or 
close  of  the  day,  the  evening ;  t^]\)]c  ye  a  beosUe  At)t? 
i^e,  he  came  in  the  decline  of  (the  day)  yesterday ;  beoj- 
plA^c,  the  last  prince :  this  word  is  misspelled  c|U5 ;  as,  c]U3- 
pU]c,  the  last  prince.  <t)eo5  is  not  heard  in  the  spoken 
language,  except  in  the  adverb,  y^  Seog,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  word  Ue,  of  a  day ;  and  0]bce,  of  a  night ;  beo5- 
oj&ce,  far  in  the  night,  end  of  the  night.  The  word  be]|ie, 
end,  is,  at  present,  commonly  employed  in  its  stead. 

'pe<v|i-ceoil,  a  man-of-music,  a  musician. 

"peAjt-peA^A,  a  man-of-knowledge,  a  seer;  peApA  being 
the  gen.  case  of  p|0f. 

'peA|t-c]5e,  man-of-a-house,  a  householder. 

LAoc-ceoil,  warrior-of-music. 

2t)AC-AllA,  an  echo  (son-of-the-cliflf). 

^Ac-c]|te,  a  wolf  (son-of-the-country), 

Cu-Tt)A]iA,  an  otter  (dog-of-the-sea). 

LAog-rnAjiA,  a  seal  (calf-of-the-sea). 

'CeAC-ofCA,  a  house  of  entertainment,  an  inn. 

Now  this  latter  class  of  compound  words  differs  widely 
from  the  former :  in  these  the  principal  part  is  the  first ;  in 
those  the  principal  part  is  the  second :  in  these  the  second 
noun  in  the  genitive  case  qualifies  the  meaning  of  the  first , 
in  those  the  first  part  qualifies  the  meaning  ©f  the  second. 

Other  names  of  Keltic  origin — as,  Orgetorix,  uttn^  5Ac.cotiU]r»  the  stay-of- 
every-journey  (and  not,  as  some  derive  the  word,  "  King  of  a  Hundred  Hills," 
Ccesar,  edited  by  Anthon,  p.  6)  ;  Cingetorix,  C]r)r)  5Ac-cottuir,  the  head-of- 
every-journey ;  Vergobret,  veAti-50-biaeAt,  the  man-for-judgment — are  formed 
'^''ich  after  the  same  manner. 

Adjectives  with  a  Noun  prefixed. 

B|c-buAr),  everlasting ;  from  bjc,  life  ;  and  buAi),  lasting. 
Bic-beo,  sempiternal,  everlasting. 
BlAC-curi7|tA,  blossom-sweet. 
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CeAr)i)-b^i:),  head- white  (white-headed). 
CeAt)n-^^i)A,  headstronuf. 
Cec^VV-tVo-Hi  head-big,  (large-headed). 
Co|*-luAc,  foot-swift,  (swift-footed). 

Conn-TiUr  )  ^  ^^°^^ '  co|i|t-corAC,  a  cheslip 

F<?rZ>5  t^zY/i  Nouns  prefixed, 

Co|t-ceAT)5A]l,   to  tie  in  a  knot ;   from   co|t,  a  knot, 
twist ;  and  ceAi^^A^l,  to  bind. 

C|tAob-|*5Aol,  reveal ;  from  c|tAob,  a  branch ;  and  r3^^^ 
to  loose,  to  draw  away ;  because  when  a  branch  is  torn  off  a 
tree,  the  inner  part  is  revealed. 

Ctt<vo]6-b|t|  1*6^6,  to  heart-break. 

Cul-cA|t|iAr)5,  to  retract ;  from  cul,  the  rear,  the  hmcler 
part  of  anything  ;  and  CA|t]t<vt)5,  to  draw  to. 

Sjol-cii|t,  to  sow  seed. 

'Ce^vf-siiAbuig,  to  be  zealously  loving  of. 

Compound  icords  in  which  Adjectives  are  "prefixed, 

2lfib,  high,  chief,  supreme;  as,  ^jib-jt^g,  chief-king ;  A|tb- 
c|5eA|tt)A,  sovereign  lord ;  ^|tb-|i6]n),  high  power. 

BuAO,  enduring,  lasting  ;  as,  bu<M;-f  aojaUc,  long-lived  ; 
buvM)-r^AfrbAc,  persevering. 

CAO]r),  gentle  ;  as,  CAOjT)-buc|tAcc,  gentle  sincerity. 

C^oti?,  mild,  tender  ;  as,  CAorb-5|t<x6,  tender  love  ;  cAorij- 
c|iuc,  a  slender,  gentle  form. 

ClAor),  inclined,  partial ;  as,  clAor)-b|ie]c,  partiality  ;  from 
clAor),  and  b]te|c,  a  judgment. 

Cjton),  crooked,  bent ;  as,  c]tom-leAc,  cromleac^  the  drui- 
dical  altar ;  from  cfiom,  crooked,  bent  as  it  were  in  adora- 
tion ;  and  leAC,  a  flag,  or  rock. 

4DA0|t,  dear,  condemned ;  as,  bAO|t-b|teAC,  condemnation. 

43A0]t-05l^c,  a  bond  slave. 

<t)eA5,  good ;  as,  bcA5-6u]t)e,  a  good  person. 

<t)eA|ib,  real,  true ;  as,  beA|ib-b|tACA]|i,  a  (real)  brother, 
one  of  the  same  father  and  mother;  beA]tb-fiu]t,  a  sister; 
beAfib  is  now  commonly  pronounced  as  if  written  be|t,  and 
to  write  it  so  is  quite  conformable  to  the  practice  of  our 
ancient  writers;    as,   beA]iCAOioeA&,  sadness,   lamentation; 
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froni  beAjt,  and  c<xo|oe<v6,  crying;    beAfirboft,  enormous; 
from  beA|i,  and  rijofi,  large. 

43|<\rj,  vehement;  as,  b|<vT)-5|t^&,  vehement  love. 

<t)luc,  close,  thick ;  as,  bluc-c<v|t]t<\]T)3,  attract. 

Oftoc,  bad;  as,  b]toc-beuf*x\,  bad  manners;  b[toc-<\|i)rf},  a 
bad  name. 

f]0vv,  fair;  as,  f]OT)o-b^|t|t,  fair-head;  f]ooi)-T*5oc,  a  white- 
flower  ;  f  iOT)r)--pu<v|t,  cool,  cold,  fresh  ;  |?|oiri)-b^r),  whitish. 

pjo|t,  true,  pure;  as,  f]o|i-u]f5e,  spring-water,  living 
water. 

3A|ib,  rough  ;  as,  5A]tb-f]or7,  a  tempest. 

3eA]t|i,  short;  as,  5eA|t|t-^|<v6,  a  hare  (a  short  wild 
animal). 

31^0,  clean ;  as,  5lAT)-c|io]8e,  pure-heart. 

3ln)T),  clear;  as,  5l]t)r)-|iA&A|tc,  clear-sight. 

2t)'Sot,  soft ;  as,  Tt>Aoc-f  eo]l,  tender  meat. 

2t)(ot),  small,  little;  as,  Ti)]or)-^i|ir)e]|*,  small  cattle;  ^t)|on 
c<\]r5j  small-Easter;  low-Sunday;  (Latin,  minus;  Greek 
•fXeioiv,  less). 

2t)6ft,  great ;  as,  n)6\t-CA]l,  great  fame. 

MAOTt),  holy;  as,  i)<\orb-AC^||t,  holy  father. 

MuA&,  new;  as,  t)UA&-&u]r)e,  an  upstart. 

O5,  young ;  as,  65-^6^11,  a  young  man ;  65-Ti)A|tr,  n 
young  ox. 

PlUOTt),  first,  primal ;  as,  pfi]orb-A6bA|t,  the  first  cause, 

SAob,  silly,  false ;  as,  ^Aob-fAjb,  a  false  prophet ;  f Aob- 
Apfcol,  a  false  apostle;  |*Aob-c]Al,  folly,  silliness;  from  |*Aob 
and  c|aI,  sense, 

S^o]i,  free  ;  as,  f AO|i-fe|lb,  a  free-hold  ;  |*ao|i-co]1,  free- 
will, 

Se^Vi  old;  as,  feAt)--peA]t,  an  old  man;  ^eAT)-A0]f,  old 
age  ;  |*eAT)-]ieACc,  old  law. 

"Cfieui),  bold,  strong,  mighty  ;  as,  c|teut)-f eA)i,  a  brave 
/nan  ;  c|ieui)-lAOC,  a  hero. 

'Cjion),    heavy ;    as,    c|ton)-c|to]8e,   heavy-heart ;    cfioit) 
fAjfs,  drink  to  the  dregs  (from  cfiott)  and  |:Aif5,  squeeze) ; 
c|iort)-lu]6e,  the  nightmare  (from  c|ton)  and  lujbe,  lying). 

Ua|*aI,  noble  (ua|*,  high;  a]1,  educate);  as,  UA]*Al-ACA]]t, 
a  patriarch. 

U|le,  all;  as,  u]le-cuTbAccAC,  Almighty;  mle-eolsAC, all- 
knowing. 
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Compound  words  witli  Verbs  prefixed  are  only  few  ;  as^ 
Jc-]oiDfi<v8,  back-biting,  slander. 

'CA|t|t<M)5-A|tc,  a  magnet ,  from  c^|iltAr»3,  Jrawing  ;   and 
A|tc,  a  mineral,  a  hard  stone. 


VOCABULARY. 


2ljn»  for  ^^IT^i  says. 

Ca&,  what  ? 

Ca&  Af,  from  what ;  wherefore. 

CeAOrjA,  same  ;  pronounced  ceanna. 

Cfiift,  trerahling  (pAO],  under). 

Celtic,  the  gen.  case  of  ceAftr,  justice. 

Gs-cejknc,  m,  injustice;  from  e,  and 
ceAftc ;  e  causes  c  to  be  eclipsed 
by  5 ;  |  is  sometimes  inserted  be- 


fore 5,  and   then  the  word  is 

spelled  e]5ce4nr. 
t^fieinj,  V,  to  contend,  to  wrestle,  to 

attempt. 
t5'  ^t*eA5Airi,  V,  answered. 
5lA0]&,  V,  called. 

5AbA76,  a  thief;  from  50)&,  to  steal. 
5aIuoa6,  to  soil,  to  muddle ;    from 

fAl,  and  taUc,  dirty. 


EXERCISE  LXII. 
THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 
2lt)    ^<XbA&-AlU    A5Uf    AT)    C-U<M?. 

2lrr)  bo  b]  Tt)A&<\&-AlU  a|5  6l  f^oit-u^fse  a]5  ceAi;T)-"[*|tuc, 
bo  cot)t)<xi|tc  |*e  (he  saw)  u^t)  ijjof  -pA^be  ]*iof  a]5  ol  be 
*r)  c-r|iuc  cexvbi)A  (of  the  same  stream).  <t)o  mtjue  |-e 
]nir)  (he  formed  a  resolution)  b|teic  (to  seize)  A|ft  at>  uai), 

ACC    bu6    TT)A]C    le]|*     C0|*ATt)AlACC     c6]|tC    A    CU]l    A]|l    A    65- 

co||t.  Ujrtje  fit)  (therefore)  ]i]t  ye  X]oy  a]5  at)  uai)  A5uf 
bubA^jtc  :  "  21  5AbA]6,  cAb  Af  a  b-pu|l||i  a  fAluJAb  ai? 
u]|*5e  c^|rt)-fe  a]5  6l?'*  "3<5  bejTt)(t),"  A^]t  (says)  At)  c- 
UAt)  50  })'un)A\.  *'  M|  fe|C]rr)  c]AT)r)Of  a  b-c]5  l]OU)-ye  ai) 
c-u|f5e  A  f  aIu5a6,  a  z'<k  a]3  ]t]c  uAic-]*e  cu5Atu-]-e."  **  3l^ 
50  b-|.*u]l  ]*e  ATt^lAjb,"  b'  ^iteA5A]|i  Ai;)  rpAbAb-AllA.  "  ?^|  'I 
fe  ACC  bl]A5AT)  6  31ao|6  cu  b|ioc-AiT7nje  ojirt)."  **  06,  a 
8u|r)e  cojjt/^  bubA]]tc  at)  c-uat)  ^ao]  ch]c.  "  BliA5Ay  6 
fit)  t)']0|i  11113A&  n)e."  **2t)AifeAS  ti)u»;a  ^lAjb  cu-|-a  ^ryty" 
b*  f]teA3A|]i  At)  Ti)AbA8-AllA,  "  f e  b'  acajii,  a  31ao|6  o|trp 
lAb,  A3iif  ye  At)  c^y  ceAbi:)A:  acc  t)l'i  -(^oi)  3a|i  a  b|t6]rt) 
11)0  lor)  A  buA|r)c  b]orr);"  A3uf  5At)  focA|l  e|le  cu|C  ye 
A^lt  Ao  iiAi>  bocc  A  b]  3At)  CAbA]|t  (help)  A3Uf  fceul  ye 
6  6  co/jle. 

Nj'l  c]o|tAt)  (tyrant)  3At)  leAc-f3eul. 

2l3ii|-  V]  h'yn]i  Aop  3A|i  bo  &u|t)e  f|n)pl|b,  boA3-cfto|- 
8eAC,  A  be]c  a]3  b|t6|rp  le]f  ai)  Tt)U|t)ci|i  e3co|ieAC  a  c^ 
AUV  Aiib-c6]n;. 
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KEY  TO  EXERCISES 
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EXERCISE  XXXIX.— 'ilN  tl^Ol^db  3K^tU52lt5  t)eU5  gllR  M]T). 

1.  b-'pii]l  i)UA&<\cc  A]]t  h}t  "A;^Ab?"*  2.  1n||  b-fujl 
t)ua6acc  Aj^t  b^c  *'A5Arp."  3.  b-'pujl  t)ua6acc  "a]^"  b' 
ACA^n?  4.  Hj't  (for  T)|  b-|:ujl)  t)ua&acc  "  A15"  id'  aca^|i; 
r)]'l  i)iia6<\cc  A]]t  b]c  '*  A5A]t)T)-T)e"  a  c^  'r)t)  a]i  5-coTT)i)ui6e 
'f  At}  cuAjc ;  Tf  co||i  "  bAOib"t  a  z'a  'y  At)  n)-bA]le  rtjofn, 
30   Tr)-bej6eA6   t)UA&Acc   5AC   Aor)   lAe  "  A5A]b  ?"     5.  2l|i 

CUaIa]|*    AlH    A1)    5-CO5A6    TTJjlceAC    fO    AC^    bill    A|3    CUjl    T)A 

b-6uTio]pe  |:ao|  c]teACA6?  6.  3^  c|i)ce  cuaIa]*  :  bo  clii]- 
t)eA6  A  56]n7  t)]  fe  at^ait)  c|t]b  ai)  c]|t,  acc  bo  5^|]t  a 
n)AC-AllA  Ar)r)  5AC  Ia5  A5Uf  sleAt),  A5Uf  cIuai)  6  Bp)!)- 
6bA]|t,  50  ceAt)i)  JA|i]tu]]*.      7*  2lt)  bo|5  50  b-c]oc|:A|6   a 

*  The  words  within  inverted  commas  are  those  which  form  the  special 
subject  of  the  Lesson.  The  learner  should,  for  that  reason,  pay  particular 
attention  to  them.  Each  Exercise  is  fashioned  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ex- 
hibiting, in  a  practical  way,  the  leading  features  of  all  that  has  been  explained 
in  the  Lesson  to  which  it  is  annexed. 

f  Observe  the  difference  in  sound  and  meaning  between  the  prepositional 
pronouns  bAOjb  (dhuee-iv,  pr.  in  one  syllable),  to  you;  bjb  (dheev),  o/yon ; 
bojb  (dho-iv),  to  them ;  bfob  {dhee-iv,  pr.  in  one  syllable),  of  them  ;  some- 
times written  bfobcA.  The  first,  bAO|b,  to  you,  is  second  person  plural,  com. 
pounded  of  the  preposition  bo,  and  rib,  or  ib  (old  form),  you.  The  learnei 
will  notice  that  the  broad  vowels,  a,  o,  come  after  b,  because  o  in  bo,  the 
preposition  with  which  it  is  compounded,  is  broad — thus,  at  first,  bo-]b,  and 
then  subsequently  it  assumed  the  present  spelling,  bA0]b.  The  second,  b|b, 
of  you,  is  compounded  of  be,  of,  and  jb  ;  e  of  be  is  a  slender  vowel ; 
hence  bfb,  f  being  pronounced  long,  like  ee.  tsojb  -=  «  bo"*  }Ab,  to  them. 
t)Job  =  "  be"  |Ab,  of  them. 
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lAfAiit  "  cu5A|i)T)-i;e  ?"  8.  11^  b-fu^l  ]n)^)]6e  A^]t  b^e  "  0|tii7'* 
30  b-c]0CfAi8.  9.  T^  in;D]6e  "A]it"  ti)0  6ei\|ib-b)t<xcA]|i]b, 
SeATi)u|*  A5uf  UilloAii),  50  b-cjocpAjS.  10.  "^o  be|Tb]t)  t)] 
c6i|i  50  rj)-bei6e<v6  ^n^i^jbe  ai|i  b]c  '*  o]t]tA."  11.  'DubAjitc 
Tt)]fe   ]*ii),    A5U]*   3u|i   c6|]t   bo]b,    30   rt)-be]8eA6   c|to8Acr 

"lOT)t)CA."      12.    B-pU]l   fAjCCJOr   "OjtC-fA?"     13.    M]  b'-pujl 

|:A]cc]Of  "ojiTt);"  t)]  ]iA]b  a  ftjAn),  A3UI*  V]  bei8  a  co]8ce. 
14.  B-^^ujl  fA|cc]of  *'a^]i"  b'  ACA^ji  A5uf  *' Ai|t"  bo  col- 
ceACAHA^b?     15.  1i|  b-^ujl;  c^  -fOwcA  At)  c|teur)Af  ub  ]f 

bUAl  bo  clArj  3^A|tAllc  A  CAl|*bAT)A8.  16.  CjA  f|Ab  t)^  b- 
A|tbCUTi)ACCA  A  C^  A13  COTi)]tAC  ^|*  AT)  CO3A8  j^O  ?  17.  2lr) 
'p|t<Vlt)C;     A3Uf     AT)     SA|lb]T)]A     A3Uf    J0CA]lle    6    CUAl8,    A]|l 

AOT)  cAob;  2lu|*c|t]A  A]|i  At)  CAob  e]le.  18.  C^b  e  at)  c- 
^8b<v|i  C03A18  c^  "eocCftA?"  19.  €)u|l  A]]t  AOT)  cAob  le 
•CAO|t|*ACc  f^3<vil,  A3UI*  le  ceAi)i)Af  a  cop3bAil  ajji  At) 
CAob  e|le.  20.  Mac  tooji  At)  t*ciu|tf<v  ai|i  at?  c]i)t)e  bAOTxv, 
C03A8?  21.  ]y  Ti)6]t  30  be|Tb]i).  22.  Mac  ^lu]i)  At)  t)i8 
f]0ccAiT) !  23.  Oc,  |*eA8,  30  be]Ti)|T)  ^f  At)-^lu]T)  ^ ;  t)]'! 
■pl^r  "  -^5^1  W  A^jt  A  luAC,  t)o  30  h--j*e]cn)u\b  At)  c-^]t  a 
CA3AI*  le  C03A8.  24.  J  I*  TT)]  At)  l]OTt)  i^joc-cA^i:)  30  b-^t)- 
rT)0|t.  25.  Ma  b]8eA8  ^A^ccjOf  o|tc  ]:ao]  't)  3-C03A8  1*0. 
26,  M('l  -pAicciof*  o|trt)5  0]]i  cu|i]Tt)  njo  8occu]*  At)t)  C)ia  t)<v 

5-CAC,  A3U|*    A1)t)  *t)|A    t)^    |*|C,  A3Uf    31aCA]T17    O    t)-'<V    lATi)A^b 

f|occAit)»  t)o  C03A8  '\ie]\i  Tt)A|t  If  co]l  le]|*.  27.  p'ejCjrt) 
5U|i  bu]t)e  f'jo|i-eA3T)AC  cu  a  VQ]t]h  At)  c-f  ag^a^I  fo  A3uf 
at;o  t)e]qb  ai)  c-fAO^A]!  e^le.  28.  Ma  n^ol  td6  Tt)A  'f  fe 
00   co]l   §.     29.   M]    Tt)ol|:Ab ;    v]    8e]]t]n)   acc  at)  fl]t|t)e. 

30.    BeAT)t)ACC    leAC.       31.    5^    jtA|b    Tt?A]C    A3Ab, 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON— 
21M  S6JSe2lt)  ifej362lM  2ljH  7=JCj^. 

EXERCISE  XL.—'iin  ce^tnncn'oub  SK^tus^b. 
KlobAjib  A3U1*  2t)icAel, 

1.    2ll)    "llOtD-rA"    6    fO,    t)0    "leAC-rA?"      2.    Ml    "l]0T1^ 

f-e"  ^,  t)o  "leAC-fA;"    jf  "le"  n?'  AtAjit  6.     3.    Sliji   Ap 
A8bAii  I* |T),  If  "  leAC-f a"  6,  oijt  If  '*  leAc-rA"  Ai?  Tijeub  a 
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h^]r)e^V  Ic  h*  Ac<x]rt.  4.  Mac  t1)ac  "le^^**  f6]i)  cu-^-a? 
5.  ^1*  1T7AC  '*leip  T^^io'*  Ti^ive.  6.  SATT)iu]JeATjr)  cu  5U|i 
|iAb<v]f  "  leAc  pep)"  AT)  c]t^c-t)6uA,  ]*o.  7.  3^  ^Q]^]^ 
bi6oA]*    \\on)   ^e]r)    \)o   5U|i   t^]r)]c    ciifA,   buj6eACAf   &u]C 

fAOl    bo    CAjlAbAf.       8.    ^||    T»)A]C     I] OH)     t)A|t    V    fe]b]|l    l|OTT) 

ceAcc,  cfiAc-u6r)A  a  T)Ae  a|3  b^jl  bo  CAjftbe.  9.  M]oti 
TOA^c  l]oio-]«c  f|ie  f|T)  (f|ie  is  an  old  preposition,  the  same 
as  |ie  or  le,  with  ;  pfie  f|r)  means  along  with  that,  besidefi^ 
moreover),  0(|i  b]  A|t  5-cA]]tbe  u]le  **  l|Ot),"  cufA  att)a)0 
be't)  }orr)\'^\)  t)ac  jtAjb  l]t)t).  10.  Ca  uA]|t  a|i  b|t|f  at)  b^^l 
fUAf  ?  11.  ]ijo[t  b|t||*  x\  X^^V  3^  ^"^1  '<'^^  ceACA]|i  be 
clo5  A^ti  TDA]b|T)  AT)t)  ^u6.  12.  2li)  le  b*  aca]|i  at?  ceAC 
fo?  13.  M|  **leif;"  Acc  "  l]Ort)-f  a"  6]|i  b'  ^^5  Ttjo  t^A" 
CA^|t-Tbo|v  Ajt  bu8  lejce  e,  A5Ati7-|*a  6,  ^f  Ijorrj-fA  Atio^f  e. 
14.  21  |t  f^5  n  t)A  qgce,  ai)  njujljt),  At)  fe|lrt),  a5U|»  ai) 
A]|io^ir  A5Ab-rA?  15.  ?S|jo]t  ^A5;  d]  "  l]Ort?-rA"  lAb  |-o, 
]|*  le  SeATTjui*  0'Bft]A]i)  mo  col-ceACA]|i  ^Ab.    16.  2lcc  c]A 

A|l    le]f    r)A    bA,  A3ur  T)A  CApAjl,  A5Uf  T)A   CAO^lAjj   Ulle  A]]l 

At)  b-]:eiln)  e|le?  17.  )x  ^^  ^^  &eA|tb|tACA]|i  ScepAt)  ]Ab 
u|le;  Tf  le]|»  t)a  bA;  -\x  ^^If  ^'^  CApAjl,  \x  le|f  t)a  bA]Tb; 

T)A   n)U]l^6    A5Uf   T)A    b-^r-^^lj    t)<V    CA0|tA]5    A5UI*    1)A    5AbA]|l, 

t)A  b-eui)lA]c  n)A]t  Ac^  5eA6A,  Iacat),  )^|tA0CA]5e,  ceAftCA, 
co]l|5:  '\x  le^f*  at)  c-^otijIat).  18.  b-'pu^l  njjle  bATb  ^ise? 
19.  3<^  be]rt)iT),  A  c^  '^'S^X  b'  ^e]b||i  cujle.  20.  *'Cia 
leji*"  Ai)  buACAjll  05  1*0  caU?    21.  )x  le  rx)o  6eA]tb|iACAi|i 

6,  buACA^U  THA^C,  A5Uf  Al)C0|'A1T)Ajl  le  1)-A  ACA^jl.  22, 
'*C|A   A]5"  A  b-fU]l    AT)    Ti)&]b    Al]l5]b  bo  C|tU]T)T)]5  b'  ACA^It- 

ti)6|t?  23.  P^5a6  ^otdIai)  ai)  A]|i5e^b,  qnjcjoll  njjle  pur)CA, 
A15  n)0  6eA|tb-f|U]t  2li)r)A.  24.  ^eAi)|:A]&  t*e  |*pti&  beAp 
bj.  25.  4)eAt}pAi6  50  be^rbp).  26.  Mac  b-pu|l  X]  ^^^  ^ 
pofA6,  AT)  TT)|  fo — rx}\  Uujr)  t)A  BeAl.ce|T)e?  27.  M]'l;  ]r 
peibiji  le]ce,  acc   cu]]i  x\  ^0  po|*A6  A]|t    cul   50   cojpeAC 

At)     Tb]     1*0     C\X^^]\)X),    O't)     C-peAl)-bA]tATi)A]l     pA5AT)A]5     ACA 

pof  An)eAp5  T)A  r)-bAO|i)e  t)AC  b-pujl  fe  poi)A  pofA&  a  vo} 
DA  BeAl-ce]»)e.  28.  2lt)  ib|  A]|i  a  b-pu]l  t)A  p|l|6  50  pjO]i 
A15  beAT)A6  |iAt)T) — Ai)  Tt)]  If  fulcTpAiite  be  tbiofAjb  i)a 
bl]A5AT)A,  'tjua^i  a  cu]iieAi)i)  AT)  C|tu]i)i)e  A5uf  AT)  rP^^T^' 
le  T)-A|t   rt)-b]ieu5A6   a]5   T)e]ce   c^^]te  ai)  c-fAogA^l  ]*o,  a 

Vj-COvU^b  jf  U|IA  0|t|tCA,  A5Uf  ATi)A|tCAT)T)  50  |*5|ATT)AC,  ]*eur)- 

ii)A|t  ArT)A|l  A'f  A15  ii^&  le  n^'^  2l6AjTi) — "Bi6|6  fubAC." 
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h'  V)  ^1  ^^IT^^  1 — ^]  ^  c^  ^'^V  ^e  beAT)t)ACCA]b  bo  5^6 
ufle  lcAT;b  a]5  a  b-piijl  5|t^6  ajji  TbAc<^j|l  co  ceAtJAtbAjl. 

28.  b-pml   -j-'ioj*   A15    bo    6e<vtib-f|u]t   ai|i   at)   n)&]b    |*o  ? 

29.  'C^  ^l^r;  ^cz  rnA|i  50  leoft  a  ve]t]h  be'i)  c-fAitjA]! 
1*0,  leAr)Ai)T)  ]•]  c<Nir)c  |*Aob-bAO  A5U]*  cui|ieAT)r>  a||i  lejc  cjaU 
<X5U|*  ciq5|*ir)c.  31.  2lbA]]t,  n)A  ^f  ]*e  bo  cojl  6,  at)  nj^p 
A  bubAjjtc  TDjfe.  32.  C)^A]tfOvb;  acc  q'l  aoi;  5A]t  At)t>. 
33.  SUd  leAC. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON— 

2111  se2icT:^2i4)  tejse^iN  2ijr  T^jcjt^. 

EXERCISE  XLI— ^N  T-'^OH^eit)  5H^tU52lt>  21LR  t)2l  ^Ice2lt5. 

2^<\|i5<\l|i^Ab,  6l]|*Abec,  A^uf  a  (her)  beA|tbf|U|t. 

I.  2lr)  "mA^c  leAc"  7*iubAl,  a  cajia  too  c|to]6e?  2.  J|* 
*^n)^]t  Ijorp"  T^jubAl;  acc  ii)i)]f*  bAH)  a  '*b-c|5  l]t)r)"  ^jubAl 
c|t|b    T)A    TnACA]|ij6 ;    6||t    le]|*    at)   -puijT^e  a   ]t^6    leAC,  r)i 

fjubAlpAb     A]|l    At)    t1)-b0CA|l    TTJOfl?      3.    SeA6,    *' CI5    1^1)1)," 

6(|t  T)]'l  b]tucc,  r)o  ^eA|tcA]T)  Aijt  at)  b-|:eu|t.  4.  **j|*  beAf 
l|orr)"  fjubAl  c|t]b  r)A  ti)acai|1]&.  5.  2lr)  "  |:e^|t|t  leAC-f a" 
T)A  pAi]tce  t)A  AT)  bocAfi?  6.  J|*  "  ^e^|i|t  l(on),"  7.  2lr) 
beA|*  leAC  fjubAl  atdac  ai|1  cjt^c  t)a  rT)A|bT)e  (pr.  mayjih~ 
ne — bt)  =  double  t)  in  sound).  8.  V\]  "beA|*  l]orT),"  j|*  "  be||*e 
llOrt)"  fjubAl  ATT)AC  At)  C|tAC-t)Ot)A.  9-  B'  fqb]]t  5U|t  "ri)Aic 
le"  bo  beAjtb-fiujt  ceAcc  l|T)t)  A^uf  bUcA  t)o  fcocA  a 
buAit)c.  10.  Ml  "c]5  lejce*'  c6acc.  11.  peuc,  b'^e]b]]t 
50  "  b-c]5."  12.  3<^  CjDce  x)]  "rt)Aic  l|orD"  j  ^a5Ail"le]ce 
^fe]!),"  CAjl^T)  CO  Mu|T)  A*r  c^  ]*].  13.  <De]]t  f|  5u|t  ^'tda^c 
le|ce"  ceAcc,  acc  t)ac  "  f e]b]|x  lejce,"  tt)ut)a  b-p^gAjb  cii- 
fA  ceAb.  14.  "  T^15  liotT)^^  ]:6]i)  ccAb  a  CAb<\]nc  6(.  15. 
IZ'A  30  TT)Aic,  CA  rt)e  C)i)ce  51111  "  ^e^jtft  leice"  ceACc  '\}0^ 

(rAT)ACC.  16.  "  B'  feA|l|t  l|OTT)-fA'*  ^eil)  50  b-C(OCpA&  ]*j. 
17.     2I1)    bllAl    b]     |!At)<\CC   '1*    AT)     TD-bAile?       18.     M(     bUAl, 

\e\x  At)  ^itnue  'ji^b;  ]|*  "51)acac  lejce"  be^c  a  3-cu)beAcc 

A   beA|lbf|U|t,       19.    06   T)AC    MujI)    Art)A]lCAl)t)    t)A    tt)ACA|]t|6, 

T)AC  4vlii|t);  ]:euc  t)a  T)0)i)it)]b,  at)  cjri)e  ^]A6A|t),  t)A  l^ejc- 
leo5A,  A5U|*  t)A  bUcA  ]:|a&at;a  u|le;  t;ac  bcAf  At)  pleAf5- 
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cjtAob  ^ij^jb  (I  shall  weave)  bo  njo  ri^ACA^jt.  20.  TA 
lor)5A  A^]x  At)  le]T)b  ub  ^aO|  5<vc  t)i6  t)UA&  fejceATji)  f|.  21. 
21  8eA]tb-f|u]t  b]l,  "at)  ^jl  leAc"  |t6|*A  ]:]AbAi)A  c]tuir)r)U5A6; 
A5u|*  beAr)pATT)U]b  ■pleA|*5  bjob?  22.  Buajt)  ]*coca  a5u^ 
|i6|*A  cii  frSp;,  A  CA]l]i),  n7Afi  if  "  -^]l  leAc."  23.  a 
2i)Afi5Aiit^Ab,  AT)  "  i:e<xii]t  leAC-^^A"  at^  -fArbftAb,  r)A  |tAice 
A]]t  h]t  e]le  be't)  nj-bliAgA]!)?  24.  jf  **  i^eA]t]t  lion);" 
0||i  i)j  fe  ATT)Air)  50  b-c|5  le  i;eAC  bul  cit^b  i;a  roACA]]ti6 

T)10|*  1!UfA  A1)r)f  ATJ  ATT)  ffl),  't)A  Aljl  ^^eAb  ATt)AA]lt  b|C  Cjle, 
ACC  AtbAllCAl)!)    T)A  50]]tC   A5U]*  5AC  T)]&    ^TA   CUA]|tC  50   f5|A- 

TbAC.  25.  ji*  i^]0|i  f]r);  acc  CAb  6  bo  rbeA]*  A]|t  cjtAC  ai; 
ro5Tt)Ai|t,  At)  fo3ri)Ai|i  AOjbjr)  'i)iiA]]t  CiVjb  t;A  coftcA  u^le 
Apujbe?  26.  'Cnx  y]oy  asati)  5u]t  Ain^pfn  AO|b|o  y,  acc 
T)|  cA]ci)eATbAC  A1)  |*rt)UA]i:)eA6,  50  b-|:u]l|b  t>A  Uece  bjteAgA 
CA]tc,  A3UI*  50  b-|fU]l}b  5]teAt)  a5U|*  fU5|tA&  v^  bl^AJijA 
AT)T)  5A|i  A  be]c  cA^cce.    27.  2t)A]|*eA&,  CA]l]i)  n)o  cle]be, 

t)AC     b-T^Ujl     1^101*     A5Ab     5U]t     AfblA^b     CA    At)    fAOgAl llAljl 

1:ao]  51161T)  A5ur  uAiji  i^AO]  ]*joi);  Ai)0|r  av  r^r()]i^^9  ^m 
AT)  5eATT)|tA6;    ACC  5AC  bii|i)e  bo  ft^jti  a  r\)]A]\).     28.  2li) 

*'  CU]Tbi:je  leAc"  AT)  |*U5|IA&  A5U|*  AT)  SJieAt;  b]  A5A1T)I)  Al) 
1*ATb|tA&    fO    CUA]&    CAltC,    CAob    Ai;)    f"A|  111156    A^jt    Al)  'C|l<\]5- 

rboiti?  29.  )}'  "cu]Tr)i)e  l|ort)"  50  tdajc.  30.  <t)eA|tbA]rT) 
biijc  50  b-i:u]lri}ib  a|5  ceAC  mo  col-ceACA]|i ;  ai)  **  is,]\ 
leAc'*  A  ceAcc  AfceAC?     31.  HAcpAb  a5u|*  pAjlce. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON- 
SIN  T:-ocT:2i)2i4)  L6j3e2iM  21JH  }^jcjt). 

EXERCISE  XLIL— ?IN  OO^^t?  5N^ltU5^b  gllR  t)^  PlCe2lt>. 

1.  "C^  Ai]t5eAb  A5Ab,  acc  at;  Icac  |:6|I)  ^?  2.  "Civ 
A]]i5eAb  A5ATI),  ACC  V]  liort)  p^^i)  6.  3.  'C<v  caIait)  a|J 
TT)'  ACAjfi  ACC  T)|  le]|*  ^re^T)  1.  4.  T^'a  ceAC  a]5  njo  Ti)ACA][t 
ACC  D]  lejce  |:6)t)  ^.  5.  B|6eAi;r)  Ajir^eAb  a]5  njo  bcAjib- 
b|tACA|]t,  ACC  V]  leji*  -p6]t)  ^.  6.  B->*iM^  leAbA]t  a]5  bo 
6eA|ib-f|u|i  i)AC  le]ce  f-'ep)?  7.  Nfl  a]5  T170  6cA]tb-f|U|\ 
IcAbAjt  t)AC  lejce  ]:^]t).  8.  "C^ib  A15  cj5eA]iT;A  i;a  CAlii)Ai) 
c|ieubA — bA,  CApAjU,  cA0|tA]6   A5U|'   5AbA]]i,  ACC  V]  lo]p 
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f&|1)    ]Ab.       9.  'C^    AT)    CaIatT)    1*0    TT)A]C,    ACC    T)]    l|r)T)    ^e]l)   ]. 

10.  te]f  At)  fl]tit)i;e  a  -|t<\&,  t)]  l]t)r)  ^^pj  t)i6  a^ji  bjc. 

EXERCISE  XLIII.—Sltl  cnf^^b  3H^tU52lb  iiim  t52l  nce^Jlt). 

1 .  Whose  IS  this  town  ?  2.  It  belongs  to  the  lord.  3. 
Whose  is  this  country?  4.  It  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  5.  Whose  is  this  land?  6.  It  is  mine.  7.  Is  it 
not  your  father's?  8.  It  is  not.  9.  Whose  are  the  cows  and 
the  sheep,  the  land  and  the  beach?  10.  They  belong  to 
the  lord  of  the  soil.  1 1.  Whose  is  this  calf?  12.  It  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  cow,  as  the  adage  says.  13.  Thanks  to 
you,  I  know  that  to  the  owner  of  the  cow  the  calf  belongs. 

14.  But  whose  is  the  cow ;  does  she  belong  to  your  brother? 

15.  She  does.  16.  Whose  is  this  stripling?  17.  Is  he  the 
son  of  the  gardener,  or  of  the  man  of  the  big  house  ?  18.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  gardener.     19.  He  is  a  good  young  man. 

EXERCISE  xLiv.—^aM  ce2iL2iu3t)^t)  smtuf^t  n]n  t)2i  ^ice:dit>. 

1.  CiA  le^f  Ai)  bv\]i|tS<\b  yo?  2.  L|orn-fA.  3.  C|a  Xe]]" 
At)  ce^c  fo?  4.  "Le  Se^5<xr).  5.  C|A  le^f  at)  fS^M)  fo? 
().  Le  SjU^Ab.  7.  CjA  le]f  at)  -peAT)!)  ]*o?  8.  C|a  leii- 
Ai)  p<\p&]ji  ]*o?  9.  C]A  \e]X  Ai)  bub<\c  |*o?  10.  C|<v 
leii*  AO  bubAbAi)  ]'o?  11.  CjA  le||*  at)  |*lAr<\  ^o?  12. 
Civ\  le|r  Ai)  clejce  I'll)?  13.  Cja  le||*  at)  cApAl  fo  cA 
A15  SeATOui*?  14.  CjA  le]]*  at)  co]*<VTblACc  xol  15.  C]a 
be  AT)  10rt)A]5  ]*o?  16.  C|<v  "A]]t"  b-]:ii]l  at)  ]xA]|i  fo? 
17.  C|A  *'le]]*"  At)  leAbAjt  ]*c^i]te  ]*o?  18.  C]<s.  le]]*  At) 
A]t<vt)  ]*o?  19.  C]A  le]]*  At)  ^eo]l  ]*o?  20.  C]<v  le]]*  At) 
cu  ]*|i)?  21.  Jf*  le  TT)'AC<\]]t  ].  22.  Ci<\  lei]*  ^^  Tn<\b«\6 
ub  A5U]*  At)  Tb|ol-cu  ]*it),  A5U]*  At)  tT)<\bA6  uii*5e  ub  cA 
A5Ab-t*<\?  23.  M]  leAc-]*A  ]Ab.  24,  2lt)  ]*]ubAl]rA]6  cu 
Ijort),  njSc  'i*  ]*e  bo  co]l  ^,  A]]t  b]iu<\c  t)A  b-AbA]i)e  ]*o  ? 
25.  Slitb<\l]:Ab.  26.  2lr)  b-]^e]ce<xt)t)  cu  At)  co]t]t  caU  <\]]i 
b]iu<,\c  t)A  l]t)t)e  ?  27.  'pe]citT).  28.  p'e]C]Tt)  5iojt]tfr]A|b, 
A5U]*  co|t)]i}|b,  A5U]*  co]]t]i  51a]*a,  A5U]*  co]]t]i  b^oA  50 
b-Ujlc  At)t)  ]*o ;  ]]♦  ]*iATt)]'AC  At)  A]c  ];  C]A  le]]*  ]?  29. 
Jl*  le  ceAt)]!A]ic  i)A  L<\i5eAi)  ].  30.  "CCv  Ti)e  bu|6eAC  6u]c 
|\\o]    bo    6cA5-^iteAfCAl,  acc  ]]*  e]5]i)   bATt)   bul   50  bAjle 

2iCA  -cI|AC    A    !)dCC.       31.    T>'<S    j-e    AI)J)    Att)    (IDCeACCA. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON— 
^H  M2lOJ^2lt)  5N^tU32l4)  21JR  T^JCJ^). 

EXERCISE  XLV.— '^M  CU5^!ilt5  3K^CU52lt5  ^IH  t?^  ^lCe2lt). 

1.  It  is  good  for  you  to  be  poor,  though  you  do  not  think 
it  good  (literally,  though  it  is  not  good  with  you),  2.  It  is 
good  with  me  (I  consider  it  good)  to  be  here,  though  it  is 
not  good  for  me,  3.  Is  it  good  with  you  (do  you  like)  to 
come  with  me?  4.  It  is  not  good  with  m<?  (I  do  not  like) 
to  go  with  you^  although  perhaps  it  were  good  for  me,  5. 
Was  it  good  with  your  father  (did  your  father  like)  to  die? 
6.  It  was  not  good  with  him,  nor  with  us  (neither  he  nor  we 
liked  it),  though  it  would  be  good  for  many  if  he  should 
die.  7.  Every  person  considers  it  hard  to  leave  this  miser- 
able world.  8.  It  is  hard  with  the  poor  (the  poor  think  it 
a  hard  thing),  and  it  is  hard  with  the  rich.  9.  It  is  hard ybr 
the  rich  man  to  go  to  heaven,  though  it  is  not  hard  with  him 
(does  not  consider  it  hard).  10.  Is  it  ill  with  you  [i.e.,  do 
you  bear  ill  the  fact)  that  your  neighbour  is  rich?  1 1.  It 
is  not  ill  with  me  (I  do  not  bear  it  ill),  but  certainly  it  is  ill 
for  me,  for  he  will  exercise  violence  on  myself  and  on  my 
household.  12.  It  is  ill  with  George  (George  bears  it  ill) 
that  his  enemy  has  died,  although  there  is  no  good  for  him 
in  it.  13.  For  ill  on  me  (to  spite  me)  my  boy  (servant 
man)  committed  theft,  because  I  considered  it  ill  that  he  had 
been  along  with  us.  14.  Speak  to  him  (make  conversation 
with  him).  15.  I  wish  to  speak  with  him,  but  it  is  not  good 
for  me  to  speak  vnth  him.  16.  Are  you  friendly  (disposed) 
towards  him?  17-  I  am  friendly  disposed  towards  him, 
although  I  am  not  friendly  with  him.  18.  Do  not  be  so. 
19.   I  shall  not  (be). 

EXERCISE  XLVL— 21N  Sei5e2lb  3t1^CU52lfe  2l]R  t)^  r]te'ivo, 

1.  2lrbA|tc  A]|i  Ai)  |A|i.  2.  2lrbA|iCA]rr).  3.  Mac  heA]tJ 
c^  Ai)  StijAT)  Ai)0]f  'i)UA]|i  z\  ]*]  le  bill  ^AO].  4.  Oc,  Z'A 
X\  (SM^'^j  ^^"^6  s""»  ^s  ^^^"'  ^^"*  ^^  Iiisii)  le  ]^e|C|*(0  fAO) 
lo!)|tA6  A5U|*  |:ao|  5lo||t  m6|]t  At)  c|tac-tidi)A  yo,  5.  2lrbA|t- 
CflirjU    AT)  TT?u]|t  A  he\t  A]|i  ce]t)e.     6.    3^    beirt)]!)    Arb^ji- 
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C<M)T).  7.      B-^'lll     t>0     CA|lAh     AT)     bfAlU\COl|t      le      bill     7J0 

2ln)e|t|c<v?  8.  "C^  ye  le  bul  At)  c-|*eAcc-Tt)A]r)  yo.  9.  3^ 
be^njit).  10.  jor)5Ar)CAC  "  le  ]ta8,"  fAO]l  nje  t)AC  fiAcpAb 
re  A  CO  1 8ce  Ar)i).  1 1. 'Ca,  |*AOC|tu5<v8  "beACA^jt  le  ^^gA^l" 
'f)V^  Uecjb  fo.  12.  B-pujl  A  ceijtb  borjA  ?  13.  M]  rt)A]c 
I  le  cA||*ce  A  rAocfiu5<\6  50  cAp<\|6.  14.  B-fu|l  cu-]*a 
le  bul  A  rt)-bA]le  a  t)occ?  15.  "C'^  rt)e  le  bul.  16.  N<xc 
rpAl  e  le  bul?  17.  Mi'l;  v]  b-pujl  |-e  ro^l,  ojji  ]f  buAl 
bATtj-fA  A]rb|]t  A  6eAr)A6  '^ai)  ojbce  caji  fjo  c^  <m)  5eAl- 
Iac  le  eift|5<vb.  18.  Be]|t|n)  corbAjftle  6u|c  ^ai)  a  6ul, 
oiji  |-]  trjo  bAfi<Mi)A]l  ]  50  Tr>-bei6  yzo]}iw  a^ajoi).  19.  Si 
n)0  bA]t<\Ti)Ail-|*e  i)ac  it)-beib.  20.  11  ac  r^iceAt)i)  cu  60 
bCA]i5  a']*  c^  ai)  rP^^T^?  21.  B-pujl  beA^i^Ar  '|*at)  ^P^^I^ 
cuAji  rco|]tTT)e  le  c6acc.  22.  Da.  23.  2i)A]f*e,  |f  curtjA 
lion?  cAob  i)A  cuAjt  fo ;  ]r  Tt)|Ai}  l^ort)  AT)  feAOjt^vb  A  be]- 
jteAf*  l]T)T),  5Af)  Ti)eA|*  A  bejc  A5<xii)T)  a||i  cuAjtAjb.  21. 
B|6eA6  bo  co|l  ^eji)  AjAb. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON— 
eiH   T:KJOC2lt)2l4)   Lfej5e2lN. 

EXERCISE  XLVIL— -tll^  5e^CC^>lt)   5t1^tU5^lb  ^IK  t)il  PlCeiaCi. 

1.  2t)A]re5  A  Sii^S^H-iT)  CA  b-r^M^  ^^  '^IS  ^^^  ?  2.  'C^ 
Tt)e  A15  bill  ciiit)  AD  b^jle.  3.  ^l5uf  c]a  fe  ^o  a]5  fjubAl 
"|iori)Ac?'  4  2t)'  05IAC  UiUeATt).  5.  Cia  at)  uA]|t  "  |to]Tbe 
fo"  |tA]b  cu  AI5  AT)  n)-bCv|le?  6.  Mjofi  ]iA]b  nje  **  ftO|ri)e 
fo"  A|5  bAjle  le  bl|A5At)CA.  7.  Cp  cX^  "  |tOTt)Ac"  Ai)0]f 
*fAT)  Tt)-b^jle  ?  8.  M]'l  AOT)  be  tijt  CA^iAbAjb  ••' jiorbATi)'* 
le  ^Ajlce  CAbA]|ic  bArt) ;  c^]b  ujle  Ti)<xnb,  rx)  ACAi|t  a5U|* 
rT)0  TbACA]]t,  Tt)0  bjtACAjiA,  A^uf  TT)0  beAfibf IU|tA,  U]le 
|n)i5ce.  9.  Jf  bjtdrjAC  50  be]ri)|T)  cu]ii)i)u5AS  a]]!  yo,  10. 
M]  coi|i  6u]T)i)  be^c  r^O]  bjior)  ai]i  b^f*  aji  j-CAft^b,  Ojit 
c^  At)  b^i*  '*|iort)A]r)t)"  ujle  11.  Jf  |*ao]  ii>6|t  cu.  12. 
C^  nje  bu]6eAC  &u|c ;    yeac  nje  At)t)  ]*o,  A5iif    At)  b0TT)Ai) 

IDOft    "|tOTT)Arf)"    tOT)A]*,    t)0    bOt)A|-    "  |tX)TT)Art),"    At)    b^j*    A^Uf 

AT)  c-|*io|t]tu]beAcc  *'|tori)An) ;"  c^  A5Ati)  yoy  c]to|6e  l^t) 
be  bocuf  A5ur  be  TT)|ri)eAC,  tda]!  seAll  50  b-^u^l  50  y]o\i 
Of  Ti)o  cori)A]p  (continually  in  my  vie^v;  blis^i  t)e  A5Uf  a 

16 
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5fi^6  i)Aori;cA.    13.  Bu6  njAjC  []on)  &a  n)-bei8(^A8  A]5 
bu|r)e  i<xb  fp)  "  of*   a    corb<x]|t,"      14.    B|   a]5    t)A   i)AO|rt), 
ii7A]t   i)<x  b-jiibA|bce  'f*  At)  c-peAT)|iACc,  fc>l|5e  <t)e  Of  a  5- 
corbA(fi      15.    Mac    c6(|i    bu]r)0,    n^Afi    At)    5-ceAbt)A  ^ 
be)C  0|*  Afi  5-corbA||t.      16.  SAO|l]rt)  50  b-pml  cii  ceAftc 


EXERCISE  XLViii.— "iiM  z-otz^iib  ^mitntub  im  t>^l  VKe'41'O. 

A  conversation  between  a  neighbour  and  a  poor  sick  man. 

I.  You  are  welcome  (welcome  before  you),  a  hundred 
thousand  welcomes  before  you,  friend  of  my  heart.  2.  May 
good  be  to  you  (thanks  to  you),  my  good  Sir:  I  see  that 
you  are  here  alone.  3.  Indeed  I  am  here  alone,  as  poor  and 
as  bare  as  Job,  without  anything  to  put  under  me  or  over  me, 
4.  Why  are  you  so  poor  and  so  bare ;  where  are  the  friends 
you  had,  where  are  your  own  people,  who  were  fond  of  you, 
and  where  is  your  relative,  David  Brown?  5.  If  David 
were  with  me  now,  I  should  not  be  as  I  am,  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it;  he  wont  from  me,  across  the  great  sea,  to  a  land 
that  is  free,  and  he  has  left  me,  like  Ossian,  after  the  Fenians: 
"  An  old  man,  stricken  in  years,  decrepid,  grey,  without 
food,  without  clothinijf,  without  music."  6.  Sad  is  your 
case,  and  poor  are  you :  but  still  have  you  not  land  and 
herds ;  or,  if  you  have  not,  you  have  money,  for  you 
amongst  your  relatives  were  wealthy.  7.  It  is  true  there 
was  a  time  when  I  was  wealthy,  held  in  esteem,  and  in  great 
repute,  but  that  time  is  now  over  {me)  ;  the  herds  have  gone 
from  me  ;  I  lost  the  money  1  had ;  my  master  took  my  land 
from  me  ;  I  fell  into  sickness,  and  now  I  am  weak,  poor, 
feeble,  forlorn,  far  in  years  advanced.  8.  Can  I  do  anything 
at  all  that  would  be  a  comfort  to  you?  9.  It  is  a  comibrt 
to  me  that  you  have  come  to  me,  for  it  is  not  everybody  that 
comes  to  hold  a  conversation  with  a  person  who  is  poor,  for 
as  the  proverb  says:  **He  who  is  up  is  toasted;  he  who  is 
down  is  tiamplcd  upon."  10.  You  are  not  down  yet,  for  if 
you  lost  your  money,  and  if  your  people  have  gone  from 
you  (forsaken  you),  you  have  not  lost  reputation,  and  your 
fame  has  not  passed  away.  1 1.  That  is  true  ;  my  healtli  too 
is  returning,  and  as  you  yourself  often  said,  *' health  is 
better  than  wealth;"  and  with  regard  to  my  money,  1  care 
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fot  whether  it  is  icilk  me  or  from  mo.  1*2.  You  are  as  every 
person  ought  to  be,  possessed  of  sense,  and  accepting  every- 
tliing  (as  coming)  from  the  hand  of  God.  13.  Your  dis- 
course gives  (to)  me  great  solace.  14.  Upon  my  word  to 
you,  when  I  heard  that  you  were  under  affliction,  the  intel- 
ligence went  throuf/h  me  (affected  me)  greatly.  15.  I  do 
not  wonder.  16.  I  have  for  you  now  a  new  suit;  put  this 
coat  about  you  ;  put  this  cloak  on  your  shoulders,  and  come 
with  me,  17.  I  return  you  thanks  from  ray  heart,  and  that 
you  may  be  a  year  from  this  day  (this  time  twelve  months) 
seven  (fold)  better. 


TIIIHTY-FTFiST  LESSON- 
SIN  z-9ion^^h  lejse^iN  <D6U5  2ijk  t^jcj^d. 

The  Forty-ninth  Exercise  is  already  sufficiently  explained,  for  many  passag'^s 
are  translated  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

EXERCISE  L.  —  tin   C'iiO-Sn'oHb   5N'4CU5^lt>;  OR,   UU   T^e]Cil)i[t 

1.  How  much  do  I  owe,  master  (literally,  how  much  is 
on  me)^  for  I  wish  to  pay  my  debts?  2.  You  owe  a  hundred 
pounds  (a  hundred  pounds  is  on  you).  3,  It  is  not  much. 
4.  Do  you  like  to  pay  the  debts  of  any  other  person  ?  5.  I 
do  like.  6.  How  much  does  my  father  owe?  7.  Two 
hundred  pounds.  8.  How  much  does  my  brother  owe?  9. 
A  year's  rent,  and  the  price  of  five  score  sheep.  10.  How 
much  is  that?  11.  About  five  hundred  pounds.  12.  If  I 
(shall)  pay  all  the  debts  that  are  on  us,  there  will  be  for  you 
near  (to)  a  thousand  pounds  to  get.  13.  There  will  indeed. 
14.  You  ought  to  act  as  the  steward  acted,  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  Gospel.  15.  What  (how)  is  that?  16.  Do 
you  not  know  ?  have  you  not  read  it  often  ?  17.  Although 
I  even  heard  it,  I  like  to  hear  it  again.  18.  There  was  a 
rich  man  who  had  a  steward,  and  there  came  a  chaige 
against  him  (a  charge  was  brought  against  him)  that  he 
squandered  his  (master's)  substance.  And  his  lord  sum- 
moned him,  and  said  with  (to)  him:  What  is  this  I  hear  of 
you?  give  an  account  of  your  stewardslyp.  19.  But  what 
did  the  steward  do  ?     20.   He  called  together  the  parties 
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that  were  in  debt,  and  he  said  to  the  first  person,  "  How 
much  do  you  owe  my  lord?"  (literally,  how  much  has  my 
lord  on  you).  And  the  man  replied,  *'A  hundred  barrels 
of  oil."  He  said,  "Take  thy  pen  and  write  fifty  barrels." 
And  he  said  to  the  second  man,  "  And  you,  how  much  do 
you  owe?  Who  says,  "A  hundred  measures  of  wheat." 
"  Make  (of)  it  four  score,"  says  he.  The  Lord  praises  this 
steward :  now  will  you  act  towards  me  as  he  acted  towards 
those  who  owed  the  debt?  21.  Thanks  for  your  Scripture 
(information),  yet  I  will  not  act  according  to  your  request. 
22.  I  pay  then  all  that  is  on  myself  and  on  my  friends  (all 
that  I  and  my  friends  owe). 


THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON- 
SIN  4321R21  Le;562lM  21JB  t:BJ0C2lt). 

EXERCISE  LL— .^N  C.^0t1^)ilb  SK^lCUSiilb  ^1R  C2l032lt5. 

I .  Is  this  cloth?  (literally,  whether  cloth  it,  this  ? — the  verb 
\y  being  omitted  before  the  pronoun  e,  as  is  usual  in  short 
assertive  or  interrogative  sentences).  2.  Yes.  3.  How 
much  have  you  on  it — z.e.,  what  price  have  you  set  on  it  ? 
what  is  its  price  ?  how  is  it  sold  ?  4.  Fourteen  shillings 
per  yard.  5.  It  is  dear ;  it  is  not  worth  that.  6.  Indeed  it 
is  worth  that,  and  it  is  even  cheap  at  that  price.  7.  Have 
you  (cloth  of)  satin  or  (of)  silk?  8.  I  have — literally,  (it) 
is ;  to  me  being  understood.  9.  How  much  do  you  sell  it 
at?  10.  Two  pounds  for  the  yard  (per  yard).  H.  It  is 
cheap  for  that.  12.  Do  you  wish  to  buy  it?  13.  I  do ; 
cut  of  it  two  yards  and  a  half.  14.  Have  you  other  wares? 
15.  I  have,  in  that  side  yonder  of  the  shop.  16.  I  intend 
to  procure  (make  a  purchase  of)  tea  and  sugar ;  for  how 
much  do  you  sell  the  sugar.  17.  There  are  five  shillings 
the  pound  for  tea,  and  six  pence  the  pound  for  sugar.  18. 
That  is  dear ;  I  shall  not  give  that  much  (price)  for  the  tea ; 
the  sugar  is  sufficiently  cheap  ;  take  then  lour  shillings  and 
six  pence  for  the  tea.  12.  Well,  whereas  it  is  customary 
with  you  to  come  to  me,  have  it  (let  it  be  to  you)  for  that  \ 
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but,  upon  my  word  to  you,  it  is  cheap ;  and  were  it  not  that 
it  is  yourself  who  aio  there,  I  would  not  give  it  you  at  that 
price.  20.  May  good  be  (I  am  much  obliged)  to  you, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  you.  21.  What  is  this  you  have  (got) 
in  the  barrel  ?  22.  Wine.  23.  What  kind  of  wine  is  it — 
Spanish  wine  or  French  wine,  white  wine  or  red  wine, 
Champagne  or  the  contrary  ?  24.  It  is  only  ordinary  red 
wine,  and  it  is  three  shillings  a  bottle.  25.  I  shall  not  buy 
it ;  wine  is  dear  in  this  country ;  I  wish  I  were  in  France. 
26.  Perhaps  it  is  better  for  you  to  be  here  at  home.  27. 
Have  we  a  good  harvest  this  year  ?  28.  We  have.  29.  Is 
oats  dear,  and  is  wheat?  30.  They  are.  31.  How  much 
is  for  barley  ;  (how  much)  for  rye  ?  32.  They  are  cheap. 
33.  Shall  we  have  a  drink  since  we  are  together?  34.  We 
will.  35.  What  do  you  like — a  goblet  of  wine  or  a  bowl 
of  punch  ?  36.  I  shall  have  the  goblet  of  wine.  37.  Is 
not  a  bowl  (glass  or  tumbler)  of  punch  better,  for  I  like  to 
*'  send  round  the  bowl."  38.  I  prefer  the  wine.  39.  Have 
it  so ;  a  man*s  support  (is)  his  will. 

EXERCISE  LII.— 'W  Ti6^Ub  3N£ltU5^b  211K  62l052lt>. 

1  21  S^O]  AT)  6r)6]|t  ):]ot?  6l  l]Oir)  (the  phrase  o^at),  or 
bjiOT)  0|trr),  is  understood).  2.  Le  foor),  a  Sao|.  3.  Cja 
ACA  ]X  feA|i]t  leAc,  AT)  ■\:]o\)  beA|t5  t)o  at)  ^jot)  ^]ot)t)  ?  4. 
)Y  ^eA|i]t  \]orr)  At)  ^]o\)  ^]0\)i)  't)A  at)  ^]oi)  beA|i5.    5.  <t)eAi) 

&ATD  C|T)eAlcA|*  ]:']0l)  Ol  IjOTT),  A  beAT)  UA|*A|l:  l]OV)i  A  S<VO], 
p^OT)   ho  ^n  Ti)t)AO]    UAj'Ajl,    TtJA  Y   6   bo   co^l   ^,     6.    3^  V^^' 

ri)<v|i,  A  6n]\)e  co|]t.  7  Ci^  "aca"  ^eo]l  ]y  ^e^|tti  leAc — 
uAi)-feo)l,  eiii)lA|c,  1)0  CAO|t-peo|l?  8.  Jp  |:eA|t]t  l]on)  uat)- 
^eo|l.  9.  21  S^o],  cjA  ACA  ]]*  Tf)]Ai)  leAC-|-A?  10.  Be]6 
CAO|i-feo]l  A5Arr),  t^a  Y  V^  ^^  ^^1^  ^«  H-  '^^  5^  tdajc  ; 
b&Aji|:A]6  bo  CA|tAb  <m}  BIacac  at)  n^cAf  bATt)  ^jot)  ol  Ijott). 
12.  5^  ^oi)Tt)A|t,  A  S<vo].  13.  CiA  "ac<\"  ]X  ^eA]t|i  leAc, 
r  r)  ^pojtc  T)o  AT)  [♦^AiijiAjb  ?  14.  Jp  ^e^|i|t  l]on)  At) 'p^ytc. 
15.  )f  b|te^5  At)  ^]ot)  6  fo.     16.  T^^    fA]cc|0|*   rnd]i  A]|i 

S<\C|'At)]AC  At)0]f,  ^<\0]  'l)  b-p|tAIt)C,  |*A0]lltT).  17.  T/A  CASIa 
rnOJt    AlJlCj.       18.    C|A  "  AC<v"  ]|'    |!eA|Tft    leAC,  SAC|*At)]AC   r)o 

']pftA]t)c?  19.  Jf  fe^]t|T  le  ]to]t)t)  "  A5Aii)t)"  SACf*At)|Ac;  ix 
^e^|i|i  le  Tt)Ofi<M)  "  A5A^t)t),"  At)  }^ftA]i)c :  bA  n)-be]6eA6 
S<xc[*Ai)iAC  i)]o|*  ceAT)ATi)lA  l|i)i),  ATjuf  5Ar)  rcUbAjb  A  &eA- 
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T)Ab  b|i)i)  b*  f*eAitft  l]on)  S<xc|*ai)i<vc.  20.  C|A  *' aca"  ^e 
HA  c|t]  ve]f|b  be|^|or)ACA  a  b'  ^e^]i]\  bo  't>  q|t  ]*o?  21, 
Jr  beACAifi  A  |i^6,  30  beirbit) ;  c^|b  ujle  r)ATT)AbAC  leif 
.M)  c||i  ]*o,  n)<x|t  y\r)  v]  n)^\t  \]on)  ceACbA|i  "  aca."  2'2t 
S:^An7U]r,  Tooif*  bArt),  C|Ai;6|'  b-^^ufl  bo  CA|tAb  coicArbAjl 
At)  ci5eA|ii)A  U<v  T^eiU.  23.  "C^  ]'e  50  rr)^]t.  24.  B-puil 
re  ^AO]  rbeAf*  tbofi;  b-):u]l  rneAf  n^oft  A]5  rpoft^i)  '*  A5A]b" 
Aift?  25.  2I15  |io|i)i)  A5Ait)Tj,  c^;  A]5  ]toii)D  e|le,  r)f  I.  26. 
CfA  "A5Aib"  b-fu|l  Ai?  qoi)r)  ]f  mo  ^\]t-y^r}?  27.  'Ca 
C|or)T)  Ar)-n)6fi  A5<vn;-]:eir)  a]|i.  28.  21  S<^0],  ]f  cof|i  bujc 
cuAjjtc  A  CAb<\]|ir  o]tA]i)i)  Ai)  fO^Ajt  1*0;  jf  rr7A]c  le  n)6|i^t) 
"  A5A]r)T)"  cii  fejcnoc  A^r)  Aft  meAfS.  29.  S<voil]rtj  50 
beAftpAb,     30.  Bo|b  bjiob  ti)6|i  o|xa]I)o  b'  i*c|cp|i;c. 


THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON— 
21N  ZHJ'^^'b   iej5e>2lN   21JK  T:R)0C2lt). 

EXERCISE   LIIL— ^N   CRl^'db    5Ni^tU5'at)    i^lR   C^lOS^t). 

H]rcA|tb,  Seoji^A,  6lir- 
1.    (H]]*cA]tb) — 'peuc    At)    ]0rbAi5   no;    C]A   b-pufl   f] 
cof ATt)<v]l    "lejf?"      2.    (S30|1|*a) — rJa    rj    cofAri)A]l   le^f* 
Ao  c-|*A5A|tc.     3.  Mi'l;    Acc  ca   )?ior    A5Arr>-fA  cja  z'a  y] 

COf*ATT)All    le|f.       4.     CfA    "leif"    Ar)0]|*  ?      5.     Le    m'    ACA||t. 

(i.  50  be^rbio  rj]   b-fml;    50  b]|teAC  peuc  A||tc|   Ajijp.     7. 

2lrbA|tCA]rt7      A]|l      A      Ti)AlA]b,     Afjt     A     5|aI,     A5Uf      A]|l      AT) 

rrt)|5.     8.   2lcc    Aib<v]tc    cuf A  Ai|t  At)  c-f ufl ;  ca  Ar)  c-fujl 

AI>CO|*ATbAll    le    |*U|l    Al)    ACAjl  Se^SAft).       9.    (^<VCA]|l) — 21 

leAr)bA  b-piql  ^b  ]iei&?  10.  (H|pcA|xb) — SeAb,  <v  2t)ACA]|i, 
CAn)U|b  u|le  iie|6.  11.  B-puil  eoluj'  A5A]b  a]|i  buft  loi- 
5eAr)?  12.  (HifCA|tb)— "Ca  nof  ASArp,  50  b-cu|5|m-r6 
Ti)0  cu]b  lei5eAi;.     13.   (StiO|if*A)  —  T/<\  rrjo  cajb  ^e)r;  A5An)- 

fA.        14.     (6llrt "Ca     A5Arr)-rA     5AC     f0CA)l     Ai;0     T1)0    l^)- 

^eATjAjb  Ujle  ACC  ArbAjr;  cfxiiiuue-eoliir — i^i'l  ye  |*)i)  A5An). 
15.  (2t)<vc<\]|t) — Hi  ceifbeocAjb  rpe  acc  Ai)i;p  ai;  ceA5Ar3 
Cft]orbA]5  Artj^jT);  HircA^jtb,  C]A  fe  ^(A?  16,  CftUCUfj- 
ceo||i   T)e|rbe   A5ur   cAlrbAi)   A5uf   A|ib-C|5eAitt;A  5<\c  u]le 
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T)i6.  17.  ^<X]C  At)  buACAjl:  c]^  rv^]h  peA|ifA  aw  43) a  ? 
18.  (RircAjtb) — T^\x]  peA]t|*Ai)T)A,  At)  c-ACA^ft,  Ai)  rr)AC,  A5uf 
AT)  SpiofiAb  Mvvori).  19.  2li)rr)A|C  ai)  buACAjl;  qA  "aca" 
be  r)A  cit|  peA]tpAi;r)A]b,  a  Seo|tf*A,  5IAC  coIat)  &Aor)r)A  ?  20 
2t)AC  <t)e  Ai)  bATiA  peA|t|*A  be  't)  c]t]AT)6|b  |io-i)AorT)CA.    21. 

C|A    AT)    l^    A]|l    A    ltU5A6  6?       22.    h<X    l)OblAC    Al|t    UA||t    AT) 

ri)eA6o|T)  o]6ce.  23.  (RifCAjib) — T^A  Tt)e  cu]|t|*eAC,  a  ttja- 
CAijt.  24.  "C^  50  Ti)A]c,  A  le]i)b,  b]  cu  A15  |tAb  5U|t  |tA]b 
cu  co|*ATi)Ail  le  buji)e   e|5ir).     25.   Mf  fe^b,  acc   bubA^jic 

SeOjlj'A  50  b-pll]l  AT)  pIT)AJ5  fO  CO|*ATi)A]l  "le||*"  AT)  c- 
fA5AllC    AT)     ACA||l    SeA5AT).       26.    2l5Uf    CAb    fe    be||t    CUfA? 

27.  i>e]]X]m  5U|i  corATT)A]l  le  Tt)'  ACAijt  i-  28.  21511^  cia 
b-|:u]l  cu|*A  copArbAil  **  le|f"  le  bo  plucA  Ti)0|tA  ?  29.  'Ca 
TDe    copATT)A]l    le    Ti>'  ACA]]t.     30.    21    b-c|5    Icac  "  A]t   T)- 

ACA]|l"    A    ]t<v8?      31.  'C|5,    50    C|T)Ce.      32.    C|A    AT)   C-ACAjfl 

A||l    A    C|lACC<X|l?       33.     43(A A]t     T)-ACA]|t     ACSl    A^|l    T)eArb, 

TT)A|l     bubA]|tC    TJAOTI)    PflOOt'jAf  I     CU|rT)T)]5irf)    AT)    |*5eiil    A    b* 

]T)T)|f  cu  bu|T)T).  34.  21  Seojtf'A,  b-pu^l  cufA  co|*ATi)A]l  le 
43|A,  iT)r)]f  bATT).  35.  Cjijce,  c^  Ti)e  co|*att)a]1  "lejf;"  ip 
cofATt)A]l  Tt)*  AT)An)  leff.  36.  06,  A  fAO]leAT)T)  cu  ]*(!)? 
37.  T^  Ti)e  C]T)T)ce  b^.  38.  'C<\h^]}i  A]|te,  TT)Afi  f]T),  5AT) 
cu  p^iT)  A  66at)A&  i)eATi)-cof*ArbA|l  le]f,  A15  n)|lleA6  ]on)^]^e 

CO    ^lu|T> 


THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON- 
SIN   Ce2lt2lK2Q2lt)   Lfej5e2lN    21JR   T:RJ0C2143. 

EXERCISE   LIV.— '^N   Cetit'dn^iib   5N^tU5^b   211R    C2l052lt>. 
1.  b-pu|l  cu-|*A  'bo  buACAjl  rrj^]t,  a  SeArt)u|f  ?    2.  T^^irr), 

A    S<XO|,    *n)0    buACAfl   TTJA^C;    C^|T1)    A    5-C0TT)T)A]66    'n)o    buA- 

CAjll  rbAjC.  3.  b-'pujl  t)o  &eA]tb-f)u]t  6l]f  'T)r»  a  ca|1]ij 
ti)Aic.  4.  'C^  |*|  't)t)  a  CAjljT)  Tt)A]c;  Asuf  be|)t  tt)'  aca]]-* 
30  TT)-beib  I*]  ^1)1)  A  rT)i)<\0]  Ai)rbA]C.  5.  b-puiljb  bo  6e<x|i- 
b|t<vicfte  A5uf*  bo  col-ceACA|iA  <m)t)  yo?  6.  'C^jb.  7.  b- 
pujl^b  't)I)  a  7-co1a|[1|6  rbA]ce  ?  8.  'C^jb,  a  ]ie]|i  a  ri)- 
bl|A5AT).  9.  21 1)  fe  fo  bo  colceACAjt  Seopep,  a  z'<x 'i)r)  a 
fcolA|pe  Ti)6|]t?  10.  jf  fe.  11.  T^'a  50  tt)A]c,  a  Seorep, 
b-pu|l  p|op  AjAb  f5eulAi&eACc  at)  BjobU  50  rr)c<\t?     12. 
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SeA8,  c<v  A5ATt)  eoluf  A]]t  beA5<\r)  6^.  13.  b-'pujl  ^]0f 
A5<\&  c|<v  fe  Seopep  ttjac  jACO)b  ?  14.  B|  fe 'tJO  a  rt)AO|t 
A]it  c<\Urb  u|le  T)A  b-Bjipce,  A5U]*  'r)r)  a  flAr)u]5ceo^]t 
A|5  A  pobAl.  15.  2lr)  BAb|tA,c  b]  AOt),  00  65ipceAC?  16 
GAbftAc  b]  AT)!).  17.  B-pu]l  ^]oy  A5Ab  t*c^||t  t)A  Rojrije? 
18.  Ki'l  TDOjtai)  ^io|*.  19.  21  b-c|5  leAc  iT)i)|-it)  qA  fe 
Jul]Uf  C<xe|*A]t;  at)  Horf)^i)AC  a  b]  Ar)i),  1)0  3^11?  20.  Bf 
fe  *i)rj  A  Hoii)AT)<\c,  A5U|*  c^  c^^l  A]|t,  5U|t  puA]|i  ye 
buAi6e  A]ti  T)A  3^1  ^^>  ^S^^r  3^1^  t>u6  ^  at)  ceub  cAOfAC 
Hoti7AT)Ac  A  c<x]i)ic  Ajti  caIati)  tJA  BfllCA^T^e.  21.  C|A  fe 
t)<vorb  pAC|iu(c?  22.  B|  fe  ^t)r)  a  B<\]*po5  t)aott)ca  A5uf* 
b]  fe  ^1)1)  A  Apfcol  curt)  Afi  3-c|t]ce.  23.  T^^  50  Tt)A]c : 
c^]|i  eol5Ac  A]ti  fc^|]t?  24.  B-pujl  eoluf  a^5  rr)A5A]fc||t 
UiUeArt)  A]|i  fCiV||i?  25.  "C^,  60  n)Aic  Ijoro-fA ;  c^rt)U]& 
le  cejle  Ar)t)f  ai)  5-cu]beAcc  ceAonA.  26.  fi-piijl  eoluf 
A|5e  A]]i  A  ceA5A|f  CfHOfbA^j;  tt)a]x   at)   5-ceAbi)A?     27. 

T^^.      28.    C]A   CftllCll]5    A5lir    cum    A||1   A1)  C-fA05Al  fo   cu? 

29.  Jr  At)i)r  '^^  ceAr)5<v  jAOjbjlse — ceAT)5A  n)o  cjit-biicc^vn*, 
b'pojUri)  ?t)e  AT)  ceA5Af*5  Cit|0fb<x]5.  30.  O!  ca  50  n)A|c; 
If  ArblAjb  If  peAjifi;  ca  Iuac-5^]|i  o|in)  f<xoi. 

EXERCISE   LV.— ^N    CUlSe^lb   5W£ltU5^b    :aiR   CiilOB^t). 

1 .  Who  created  and  placed  you  on  (in)  the  world ?  2. 
God.  3  What  is  the  first  thing  that  every  CJiristian  ought 
to  believe?  4.  That  there  is  only  one  God.  This  is  the 
first  article  of  the  creed.  5.  Who  is  God  ?  6.  The  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  things.  7. 
Was  God  existing  at  all  times  ?  8.  Yes,  and  before  all 
time,  for  he  is  without  beginning  and  without  end.  9. 
Where  is  God  ?  10.  He  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  in 
every  place  in  the  world.  1 1.  Does  he  see  all  things  ?  12. 
He  sees  all  things,  even  to  the  most  silent  thoughts  of  the 
heart.  13.  How  many  Gods  are  there?  14.  There  is  but 
one  God,  who  will  reward  the  good  with  everlasting  happi- 
ness, and  punish  the  wicked  with  everlasting  torments.  15. 
How  many  persons  in  God?  16.  Three  persons,  really 
distinct  and  equal  in  all  things,  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  17.  Is  the  Father  God?  18.  Yes, 
truly.  19.  Is  the  Son  God?  20.  Yes,  truly.  21.  Is  the 
Holy  Ghost  God?     22.  Yes,  truly.     23.  Are    they   then 
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three  Go^s?  24.  No,  but  one  God  in  three  persons,  because 
they  have  but  one  divine  substance  and  nature.  25.  What 
is  the  name  of  the  three  persons  together  ?  26.  The  Holy 
Trinity,  or  one  God  in  three  persons.  27  Is  any  of  the 
three  persons  more  ancient,  more  wise,  or  more  mighty  than 
the  others?  28.  Their  age,  their  power,  and  their  glory  is 
the  same.  29.  Is  Jesus  Christ  God?  30.  He  is  both  God 
and  man.  3 1 .  Was  he  always  God  ?  32.  He  was.  33. 
Was  he  always  man  ?  34.  No,  but  from  the  time  of  his  in- 
carnation. 35.  How  many  natures  in  Christ?  36.  There 
are  two  natures,  to  wit,  the  divine  and  human  nature,  for  he 
is  both  God  and  man.  37.  How  many  persons  in  Jesus 
Christ?  38.  There  is  but  one  person,  to  wit,  the  person  of 
the  Son  of  God  only.  39.  You  are  a  good  boy,  William  ; 
you  have  a  knowledge  of  God :  render  to  him,  therefore,  the 
love  of  your  heart  entirely,  and  you  shall  yet  enjoy  Him  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON— 

2111  cuj3^2it)  tej3e2iN  2ijk  t:Hjoc2it). 

EXERCISE  Lvi nn  se]senb  sM^irus^ib  2im  0^05210. 

5civ]fi — Ai)  Co]UeAC  A5ur  at)  c-reo&. 

2lrt7  &0  b]  co]lleAC  a]3  ]*5ft(obA8  cocA]r)  A]|t  CA]tr)  ^oU 
1ai5  '^'^13  coi]ti5eACc  bi6  &o  i)a  ceAjicAjb,  bo  ca|iIu]5  le]|* 
reob  A  b]  50  ^Ai)AC  AT)T).  "Oc,"  A|]t  |*e,  "]|*  v]6  :<^[u]n 
ta  5^1)  ATbjtuf,  bo'r)  Tbu^ocfji  A]|t  ^]l  leo  cu,  acc  ]y  A]lle 
l(on)-|*A  5|tAii)e  6|ti)A  'da  feobA  t)a  c|tu]T)oe." 

B118  c]AlrbA|i  At)  cojUeAC  6:  acc  c^jb  n)6\i^\)  bAO]T)e 
b]cce|l|b  AOO,  A  cu]|teAf  DeArbfuiti)  At)r)  i;)6  ]0i;ibeAfCA 
rnA|i  geAll  i)AC  leu|t  bojb  a  Iuac. 

EXERCISE   LVIL— 21K    SQtlCL'^rilb    3t^^ltU32lt>   2I1R  C2l05^t>. 
y.!)  SO|ot)Ar)  A5ur  At)  20a&a6  ^lU. 

B]  n)]Ov'^\)  Aijt  rbullAC  c]5e  ^]|ib,  A^ixy  a]3  fe|cnr)c 
n7<\bA]6  aUa  a  bul  cAjtc  bo  cofU]5  ye  b'  ATi?Aflu5Ab:  bo 
feAf  At)  Ti)AbA6  aUa  le]|*  ai}  -f:|teA5|tA&  yo  AtbA]!;  CAbA^ic 
66:  "a  cfi^jl,  1)]  cu  A  TTJAflujgeAf  n?e,  acc  at;  ^]c  ao9 
A  b-pili]i." 
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EXERCISE  LViiL— :iiN  c-oCrsij^b  3N:atu5^t)  n]n  tnosn'o.' 

There  was  a  certain  householder  who  gave  orders  to  put 
a  brass  bell  on  the  neck  of  a  dog  that  was  addicted  to  bite 
people,  so  that  everybody  might  avoid  him.  When  it 
had  been  put  on  him,  and  he  had  heard  the  tinkling  of 
the  brass,  he  became  very  mucli  elated,  and  he  considered 
that  the  bell  had  been  given  him  as  a  reward  of  services,  as 
he  had  been  so  good.  Therefore  he  began  to  disparage  (to 
cast  disparagement  upon)  every  other  dog  in  comparison  to 
lumself.  But  there  was  an  old  hound,  that  said  to  him ; 
"  You  foolish  fellow,  are  you  not  aware  that  this  jingling 
ringing  is  only  proclaiming  thy  bad  habits  aloud  to  every- 
body." 

It  is  not  right  for  any  one  to  become  elated  at  a  transac- 
tion that  reveals  to  the  entire  world  his  own  degradation. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON- 
SIM   S6)Se2l^fa   t6j362lN    2ljK   T:RjOC2lt). 

EXERCISE    LIX— saw    KHOmilb   3N'atU3^t)   211U   C^lOS^t). 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOAT. 

A  fox  had  fallen  into  a  well,  and  had  been  casting  about 
for  a  long  time  how  he  should  get  out  again,  when  at  length 
a  goat  came  to  the  place,  and  wanting  to  drink,  asked  Rey- 
nard whether  the  water  was  good,  and  if  there  was  plenty  of 
it.  The  fox,  dissembling  the  real  danger  of  his  case,  replied, 
"  come  down,  friend  of  my  heart,  tlie  water  is  so  good  that 
one  cannot  drink  too  much  of  it,  and  so  abundant  that  it 
cannot  be  exhausted."  Upon  this  the  goat,  without  hearing 
another  word,  leaped  down,  when  the  fox,  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  as  nimbly  leaped  up,  receiving  a  great 
lift  from  the  horns  of  his  friend,  and  then  coolly  remarked 
to  the  poor  deluded  goat:  "If  you  had  half  as  much  brains 
as  you  have  beard,  you  would  have  looked  before  giving  the 
leap." 

it  is  not  proper  to  credit  the  words  of  every  wily 
trickster. 
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EXERCISE   LX.— ?IH   5e2lS52lt52lb   SK^tUo^b. 
Common  form.    2in  ctii-pjceA&Ab  3nAcUoA6. 

THE  YOUNG  HIND  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

A  young  hind  said  one  day  to  her  mother:  "Mother, 
you  are  taller  than  a  dog,  and  fleeter,  and  more  long-winded, 
and  you  have  horns  wherewith  to  defend  yourself;  why 
therefore,  are  you  so  timorous  before  the  hounds?"  She 
smiled,  and  said,  "  I  know  this,  my  child,  very  well,  but  no 
sooner  do  I  hear  a  dog  barking,  than  my  feet  run  away  as 
speedily  as  (is)  possible." 

There  is  no  use  speaking  to  a  coward  about  assuming 
courage. 

EXERCISE   LXL— ^N   CVlOK^Jjab   ■Sniltnt'Ht    ^IK  CRI-HCIt^. 

1  C]<x  c^  At)T)  |*]i)?  2.  ^Oife.  3.  2ln  cu  Se^5<xT)? 
4.  1^1  11)6  Ss^5<^^  Acc  Seo|tfA.  5.  C|<x  At)  ix]z  CAjilu^- 
5eAi)r)  i*e  50  b-|:ii]l  SeA5v\r)?  6.  'C^  ye  Y^^  rrj-bAjle.  7. 
K<\lb  cu|*A  'x  AO  m-hci]le?  8.  H\  ]tA^b  nje  'f^'?  n)-bA]l6 
Acc  b|  rt)0  feAitb^05Ai)CAi6  Cojxttjac  'y^v  rn-bA]le  lejf  at) 
reAC  A  cofA^oc.  9.  Ciat)oo|'  b-pu]l  b'  ACA(|t ;  b-pu]l  ye 
^e<v|tATi7Ajl,  rt)||*i;eATt)Ail,  CA]tv\bAri)A^l,  ;z;eAT)Ati)A]l,  5|ia6a- 
Ti)<\]l  A5Uf*  ^UjceArb^jl,  rt)Aji  be|ft  b^ojoe  50  b-pujl  ye? 
10.  T^2i;  ACC  c^  M)0  6eA|tb|tACAi]t,  A|t  a  cii<\]l]6  cu,  tJOAtb- 
^eA|iAri)A]l,  t)eATT)-5eAi}ATi7A^l,  5]6  50  b-fujl  ye  flA]ceAri)A|l 
A^uf  CA^iAbATi)A]l;  c^  iT)|0i;-5^l|ie  A^je  bo  5AC  CAfiAjb 
AC5  c^  SJi^lt)  ^150  A]|t  A  T)Ari)Ajb.  11.  2t)eATt)|iu|5  50 
tDAjC  A]|i  At)  Ti)eib  CA  cu  |xa6.  12.  T<l|'l  roe  |:A|ceAC  a 
ttA6  At)  njeuo  rpeAfA^nj  a  be|C  fjo(t.      13.  'C<v  ]*(i;  ceAfic 


TniRTY-SEVENTII  LESSON— 
21N   S62lCi:2t)2lt>   iej3e2lM   21JH  T:KJ0C211). 

EXERCISE   LXII.— ^N   'OZiU'd    BNdtuS^b    5il1R  CR|.j:lC10. 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 


A  time  there  was  a  wolf  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  running 
brook,  he  spied  a  stray  lamb  paddling  farther  down  the  same 
etream.    Having  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  her,  he  bethought 
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himself  how  he  might  give  the  appearance  of  justice  to  his 
injustice.  *'  Villain  !"  said  he,  running  up  to  the  lamb, 
"  how  dare  you  muddle  the  water  that  I  am  drinking  ?" 
*'  Indeed,"  said  the  lamb,  humbly,  "  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
disturb  the  water,  since  it  runs  from  you  to  me."  *'  Although 
it  is  so,"  replied  the  wolf,  "it  was  but  a  year  ago  that  you 
called  me  many  ill  names."  "  Oh !  Sir,"  said  the  lamb, 
trembling,  *'  a  year  ago  I  was  not  born.*'  "  Well,"  replied 
the  wolfj  "  if  it  was  not  you,  it  was  your  father,  and  that  is 
all  the  same ;  but  it  is  no  use  trying  to  argue  me  out  of  my 
fare ;"  and  without  another  word  he  fell  upon  the  poor 
helpless  lamb  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 

A  tyrant  never  wants  a  plea. 

And  there  is  no  use  for  simple,  good -hearted  people,  to 
contend  with  the  unjust  class  who  are  in  authority. 


KA'D  OF  PART   111. 
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PART  IV. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

The  second  class  of  compounds  are  those  formed  from 
simple  words  and  particles.  The  particles  going  before  the 
root  are  called  ■prefixes. 

The  prefixes  in  Irish  orthography  are  about  twenty-four 
in  number.     Without  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  import, 
the  proper  force  of  words  into  which,  by  composition,  they 
enter,   cannot   be  well   understood.     We   shall,    therefore, 
briefly  explain  the  meaning  of  cpcH  ; 

21t)  has  two  meanings,  one  negative  or  "privative^  tTiat  is, 
denying  or  reversing  what  is  implied  by  the  simple  root; 
the  other  intensive^  or  one  which  increases  the  natural  force 
of  the  word. 

2lr),  negative,  has  the  meaning  of  un  (English),  in  (Latin) ; 
as,  eoUc,  knowing,  having  a  knowledge  of;  skilled  in  ; 
AD-eoUc,  ignorant,  illiterate,  having  no  knowledge  of;  un- 
skilled in. 

^5^*r  3^  T^A|b  fc-fAT)  A]T)eolAC  Ant)C],  and  that  he 
(Stanihurst)  was  unskilled  in  it  (the  Irish  language). — 
Keating' s  Ireland,  p.  50. 

Boliif,  learning  ;  A^rjeoluf,  ignorance,  want  of  learning, 

[In  published  works  and  M8S.,  At)  is  spelled  A]T)  when 
the  first  vowel  in  the  annexed  syllable  is  e  or  ].] 

<Deire,  comfortableness  (from  beAr,  right);  A]r)be|fe, 
affliction. 

'piof,  knowledge  ;  Ainb^f^of,  ignorance  ;  Anbp]OfAC,  igno- 
rant.    (In  this  compound,  yi  is  eclipsed  by  b). 

2l}|t  xx)-ho]t  8o  |:&]n  AT)bp]0|*Ac  Y  An  3<^0|<S^l3e,  on  his 
being  (to)  himself  ignorant  of  (in)  the  Irish Ibid, 

2li),  intensive,  means  very ;  as,  ^lia|i,  cold  ;  Anpi^ft, 
very  cold  ;  mA^c,  good ;  Ar)rb<v|c,  very  good ;  ceAf,  heat ; 
An-ccA]*,  excessive  heat. 

2l|Tb  =  dis  or  mis  (Englivsh);  as,  leAf,  luck,  fortune, 
advantage  to  one's  self;  AjTtjIeAf,  ill-luck,  misfortune,  dis- 
advantage to  one's  self.     2t)A  6eA0AT)n  cu  fo,  beA^pAjS  cu 
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J  A]TT)leAf,  if  you  do  this  you  will  do  your  disadvantnge,  i.^., 
you  will  do  what  to  yourself  will  be  a  disadvantage. 

^eo|i),  according  to  will;  ^]]vSeo]r),  in  spite  of;  a?, 
b'A]rT76eo|r)   i)a  Korr)Ai)AC,  in  spite  of  the  Romans. 

2l(p  =  again^  backwards  (Eni^lish)  ;  c<\ft  ai|i  "a]|*," 
?onne  back  :  it  enters  into  composition,  and  is,  as  a  compo- 
nent particle,  incorrectly  spelled  e(r. 

%\X  ==  re  (Latin) ;  as,  jOc,  pay  ;  ^yfyoc  (with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable),  repayment,  paying  back  ;  e]|ti5, 
arise;  A|fe]|t]5„  resurrection,  rising  again;  written  eipe|- 
tilge  very  commonly. 

2lc  has  a  reiterative  meaning,  or  going  back  again  on 
what  is  already  done.  It  expresses,  therefore,  two  effects — 
first,  that  of  cancelling  what  is  conveyed  by  the  root ;  and, 
secondl}',  tliat  of  doing  anew  what  the  uncompounded  word 
indicates.  Its  meaning  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  former, 
and  then  it  becomes  a  negative  particle  ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  extends  to  both,  and  then  it  is  a  reiterative. 

2lr,  as  a  negative^is  not  common — <\c-tti5o<\&,  to  dethrone; 
from  AC,  and  ]X|5eA8  (theme  |ti5,  a  king),  to  enthrone ;  ac- 
clejiteAC,  a  superannuated  clergyman;  ac-Uoc,  a  fcU|.L'r- 
annuated  wairior. 

2lc,  as  a  reiterative,  is  very  common ;  beAOA^,  to  do.  to 
make ;  AC-6eAT)A8,  to  ?rmake ;  ^^p,  growth  ;  A?:-]:^f*,  a  new 
growth,  a  second  crop;  AC-ciiif)5e,  a  petition,  an  entreaty  ; 
from  AC  and  cu]i)5e,  a  bond,  a  tie  or  chain — a  word  imj)ly- 
ing  that,  by  our  prayers,  we,  as  it  were,  chain  Him  whom 
we  petition  to  grant  our  request. 

43l  a  negative  particle;  from  bjr,  want,  like  di^  dis 
(Latin) ;  a«,  c]teibe<xr}),  faith,  belief;  b(-c|tciGeArT),  w?ibelief; 
ceAP,  a  head;  h|-ceAT),  one  who  lost  the  head  ;  b|-ceAt}i)A|m, 
I  behead;  t)|lAccA,  an  orphan;  from  b],  want;  and  Iacc 
(gen.  case,  Ucc<\,)milk. 

When  compounded  with  words  beginning  with  b  or  ]:,  it  causes  eclipsis ; 
as,  buiDCAC,  thankful,  grateful ;  birpbuioeAC,  unthankful,  ungrateful,  grumb- 
ling; oirr^buAO,  unlasting. 

VOCABULARY. 

pcAfi  Ann,  literally,  there  was  a 
man  in  being. 

This  use  of  the  preposition  ahd 


Certain,  _A|n)6e;  as,  pcAft  Aittioc,  a 
certain  man. 
—    Aon    (one) ;    as,   poA|i    aoo,  a 
man,   a   certain   man ;  aud    b] 


IS  very  common ;  as,  i.;x  o-auij,  a 
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certain  day  (literally,  there  was 
a  day  in  ii)  ;  bj  |reAn  Aim,  there 
was  a  certain  man. 

Egg,  ub,  m. ;  plu.  ubA  ;  eggs,  Latin, 
ova ;  Ir  ub  is,  in  sense  and 
sonnd,  identical  with  the  French 
ceuf. 

Gold,  o]x,  m.  Eng. ;  ore,  Latin. 


Income,  ceAcc-A-rceAc. 

Slow,  r\)t)^^,  adj. ;  pronounced  ryau  ; 

rtjAll,    slow,    late  ;    njAl-diACAo. 

unreasonable,  diUit(»ry. 
Treasure.  ion<our,  m  ;  cah^c. 
Whole,  ion)lC\n,  i.e.,  the  full,  entire, 

whole  ;  from  jon;  and  U\n,  full. 


EXERCISE  LXIIL 
THE  GOOSE  THAT  LAID  GOLDEN  EGGS. 
2ltJ    56    A    11115    ^^^    OjtbA. 

A  certain  man  had  a  oroose  that  laid  him  (11115  66)  a 
golden  egg  every  day.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  (f^pcA) 
with  so  slow  an  income  ;  he  wished,  therefore,  to  seize  the 
whole  treasure  at  once.  So  he  killed  the  goose,  and,  cutting 
her  open,  he  found  (pu^Nifi  fe)  that  she  was  ju&t  what  any 
other  goose  would  be. 

Through  a  desire  of  over  much  (|on)A|iCA)  we  lose  (ca]1- 
npui^)  the  whole. 

S<xii)C  5<M)  foi)<\|*  e]]X]-^e^r)r)  ^\)  &oi)Af  b6,  hapless  greed 
will  not  succeed. 

<Do  implies  difficulty  (Gr.  Su?)  when  compounded  with 
pa^t  participles  ;  as,  b&Ai)CA,  done;bo-6eAnc<v,  hard  to  be 
done;  ol,  drink;  oIca,  drunk;  bo-olc<v,  hard  to  be  drunk; 
jc,  eat;  ?)o-|ce,  hard  to  be  eaten;  p^jc,  see;  pe]Cf*|i)ce, 
seen;  &o-^e|c|*|oce,  hard-to-be-seen,  invisible;  bo-c]iiOC- 
i)u|5ce,  infinite  ;  from  bo  and  c|iioci)U]5ce,  ended — root, 
citjoc,  end  ;  &o-cu]mri5^^)  incomprehensible  ;  from  bo  and 
cuirt)|*|ii5Ab,  to  comprehend;  from  cun^A^  power. 

*Do,  before  nouns  and  adjectives^  has  the  meaning  of  z//, 
English;  as,  ho  beufA,  ill-manners;  bo-cC\]l,  ill-fame ;  bo- 
ro5b^ll,  ill-education;  bo-boupAC,  ill-mannered;  bo-CAj- 
leAC,  ill- fumed. 

Oo  and  fo  are  opposed  in  Gaelic :  the  one  means  the 
contrary  of  that  indicated  by  the  other.  From  this  opposi- 
tion a  great  number  of  words  antagonistic  in  meaning, 
nouns  as  well  as  adjectives  and  participles,  exists  in  the 
language. 
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NOUNF. 


S<vi6b|ieA|*,  ricKes  ;  from 
fAi8b||i,  rich;  fA^8b|ieAr 
aY  bA^bfteAf,  riches  and 
poverty. 

5A0],  a  gentleman,  Sir,  a 
hero. 

S]t,  peace,  plenty. 

Soc<\i|t,  n.  emolument,  con- 
venience. Ex.  :  -foc<\||i 
A5UI*  &ocA]|i  AT)  ceiji&e, 
the  profit  and  loss  of  the 
trade  ;  a  proverb,  like  the 
Latin,  qui  sentit  commoda 
et  incommoda  seatlre  de- 
be  tur. 

So-&u]r)e,  a  good  man. 

%o\xy\o\)x),  fair  weather;  from 
1*0  (or  xo\i)  and  por). 

Sol^f,  solace. 

Sor)A|*,  happiness,  bliss. 

So-cl<\or)<\6,  towardness. 

Socul,  ease,  rest  (properly 
|*ocATT)Ail) ;  from  \o^  or 
I'oc,  and  An)<v]l,  like. 

So|*5eul,  the  Gospel ;  from 
fo,  happy,  and  fS^ul,  news. 

Suv\i|iceA|*,  sweetness. 

S''ibA|lce,  virtue. 


^DA^bjteAf,  want  of  riches, 
penury;  from  &A|6b|ft, 
poor,  pennyless. 

<t)AO],  a  worthless  person,  a 

dunce,  a  poltroon. 
43 (c,  want,  misery. 
^DocAiji,  loss,  inconvenience; 

from  bo  and  CA|t,  friendly 

kind. 


C)o-8ii]r)e,    a    bad    man,    si 

rogue. 
<t)0]r)|0Dr),   foul    weather;    u 

storm. 
<t)ol^f,  sorrow,  grief 
43or)Ar,  infelicity,  misery. 
€)o-cUopa6,  repulbiveness. 
430- cul,  difficulty. 


43o|*5eul,  bad  news. 

<D"-i<viT^ceA^,  sourness. 
43ubA|lce,  vice. 


ADJKCTIVES. 


S^i^bifi,  rich. 

Sv\o|a,  adj.,   free,  cheap;  v., 

save,     redeem  ;     j-AOiiAb, 

freeing. 
So|fab,   affable,  quiet,  easy  ; 

ro||tbe,    affability  ;     X0\]\- 

beAcc,  affableneas. 


43 a] 6b III,  poor. 

43A0|t,  in  slavery,  dear  ;  bAO- 
nv\6,  condemning;  bAO|i, 
u.,  to  condenm. 

43o]]tb,  peevish,  ill-humor, 
grievous;  bo]|tbeACc,  pee- 
vishness. 
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SocA]|i,  easy,  at  leisure,  tran- 
quil. 

SocAjtAC,  steady,  established, 
immovable ;  from  ]*o  and 
cii]|i,  put,  place. 

SocA|i<\c,  profitable,  easy ; 
from  fo  and  CAjt,  friendly. 

So-cfte|bTT)eAC,  credulous. 

Soc|to]&eAc,  kind-hearted, 
giving  ease ;  from  ]*o  and 
cfiofbe,  heart. 

So5|t^6AC,  very  loving,  af- 
fable. 

Sol6||t,  clear,  bright,  lucid; 
50  ple||i,  clearly,  lucidly  ; 
firom  fo  and  leuji,  seeing. 

Sor)A,  lucky,  happy,  prospe- 
rous ;  from  yo  and  ^&, 
luck. 

SiiA]|tc,  sweet,  pleasant. 


t)ocAl]t,  uneasy,  difficult. 
<Doc<v|t<\c,  unsteady. 


<t)ocATiAc,  hurtful,  wrong, 
injurious. 

4Do-cfieibTT)eAC,  incredulous. 

<Do-C|tO|6eAC,  sorrowful ;  af- 
fecting the  heart  with  pain. 
<t)o  cfiiob. 

43o-5ft<v6<\c,  unloving,  repul- 
sive. 

^ol^I|t,  dark,  obscure. 


43ooA,    unlucky,    unhappy, 
unprosperous. 

4Dii<V|]tc,  sour,  sharp. 


PARTICIPLES. 


So-6o||tce,  easy  or  apt  to  be 
poured  out. 

So-c|i]ocoui5ce,  finite,  easily 
ended,  root — c^tjoc,  end. 

So-cuiiT?p]5ce,  comprehensi- 
ble. 

So-fe]Cf|t)ce,  visible,  easily 
seen  ;  root,  pe|c,  see. 

So-5Uciii5ce,  acceptable. 

So-5liu\|pce,  movable. 

So-cui5|*|Oi;a,  intelligible. 


<Do-&o]|ice,    difficult    to   bo 

poured  out. 
Oo-cft]oci)u^5ce,  infinite. 

C)o-cu^ro|*]5ce,  incomprehen- 
sible. 

<Do-fe|Cf]T)ce,  invisible,  and 
bo-^e]C|*]or)<\,  same. 

<Do-5Ucii|5ce,  unacceptable. 

Oo-5lu<\ifce,  immovable. 

<Do-cui5|'|oi;a,  unintelligible. 


Assures,  tieAtibArjn. 

♦•That   you   are  a  rogue,"  5UT1 

5AOv\!6  z'A  AT)r)..\z. 
Away   with   you;    (0)15    leAc ;    ce]C 

leAc ;  Af  n;'Aii)ATic  leAC, 


VOCABULARY. 

Before  (prep  )  no]n)e  ;    before  this, 


Ttojii^e  ro  ;  adv.,ceAnA  (already). 
Betrays,  cA]rbeAi)Ai)n>  btiAiceAfjn. 
Bribe,  bttib. 
Civihty,    nbcAlcAf,   m.  ;    from   ric. 
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gentlemanly  bearing;   and   A]1-   Sops,  A^lfj  b]6;  sneAnjA  bo5A, 
ceAf,   education  ;    root,  A]1,   to    Stop  (to),  ».,  cor^. 


nourish. 

Jlischief,  njeAbAl,  ^eAlcAijAf ;  from 
^eAl,  deceit,  treachery  ;  njior- 
CA]r,  from  n;i  and  cAy,  friend- 
ship. 

Rob  (to),  bo  f-lAb  ;  bo  ctteACA6 ; 
A]|X5eA6,  from  A]tt5,  plunder. 


Suspicion,  AronAf,  m. 

Therefore,  A]n,  Arj  ;£v6bArt  r?n  ;  be 
btxio  nn  ;  uirtjii  nn  — usually 
found  written  and  pronounced 
thus:  &'a  bnio  Tin,  composed 
of  be  (b'),  of;  a,  its;  b|i|5,  rea 
son,  force ;  xi^>  that. 


EXERCISE  LXIV. 
THK  THIEF  AlVD  THE  DOG. 

A  tliief  on  coming  {^]]i.ze^ct)  to  a  house  with  the  inten- 
tion (le  pot)T))  to  rob  it,  would  have  stopped  the  barking 
(c<v|:A]t?c),  and  therefore  threw  the  dog  sops :  **  Away  with 
you,"  said  the  dog ;  "  I  had  my  suspicions  of  you  before 
(ceAr)^),  but  this  excess  of  civility  assures  me  that  you  are 
a  rogue." 

A  bribe  in  hand  betrays  mischief  at  heart. 


THIRTY-NINTH  LESoON. 

Explanation  of  Prefixes — continued. 

6,  a  negative  particle,  like  the  Latin  e,  ek,  eks,  or  ex  ; 
as,  be|TT)ir),  indeed,  certain ;  ebeirbji),  uncertain. 

B,  before  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  broad  vowel,  takes 
A  after  it,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  vowel  assimilation ;  as, 
bojrb]!),  deep,  not  shallow;  eA-bO]Tif]n,  not  deep,  shallow. 

B<x,  before  the  consonants  c  and  c,  causes  eclipses,  or 
assumes,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  in  the  enunciation  of  tlie 
compound  term,  a  letter  of  the  same  organ;  as,  c|aU6s\, 
intelligent;  eA5-c(All6  a,  devoid  of  intelligence;  c|i<v|bce<\c, 
pious;  eA5-c|t<\,]  bee  AC,  impious,  devoid  of  piety  ;  cjiocA^iie, 
mercy  ;  cAh-c|tocA||te,  without  mercy  ;  eAt»-c|tocAi|teAO, 
merciless.  Ba5  is  the  prefix  which  precedes  words  begin' 
ning  with  f ;  as,  I'ArbAjl,  like,  similar;  eA5-|*ATi7A^l,  dis- 
similar, unlike,  unusual,  matchless.  The  Scotch  Gael  do 
not  admit  the  use  of  the  eclipsing  consonant  after  ca  ;  as, 
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eAce<\|ic,    injustice  ;     eAC|iocA||teAC,    merciless  ;    e^boc^y, 
despair. 

In  this  they  are  right ;  fortlie  eclipsing  consonants  are.  in  such  instances, 
useless;  nay,  in  a  small  way,  they  help  to  puzzle  the  learner. 

6<vft,  extreme,  n.  top,  end,  is  an  intensitive  particle ;  as, 
e<\|t-5Ab,  arrest  ;  e<\|t-^lAic,  an  autocrat  ;  from  eAft,  and 
]:1a]c,  a  prince,  a  chieftain  ;  eA]art7All,  very  slow  ;  eAji- 
cof*ATi)A]l,  very  similar. 

Catx  is  found  only  in  a  few  words.  It  appears  lo  be  of  kindred  meaning 
with  lATi,  after,  meaning,  final,  ending,  crowning;  as,  ev\tib<xU,  a  tail,  from 
eAfi,  and  b^xlL,  a  member,  by  metathesis  TteAbAl. 

6Af,  not,  devoid  of;  from  Af,  out  of;  as,  eAf-CA|t<\b,  an 
enemy,  from  e^i*,  and  c<\]t<\b,  a  friend ;  eAf-urbl<xcCj  dis- 
obedience ;  from  eAf*,  and  urbUcc,  obedience  ;  which  comes 
iVom  urbAl,  humble  ;  Latin,  humilifi ;  e<\|*-ii|i|iArr),  disre- 
spect, want  ol"  reverence  ;  from  eA|*,  and  u^tftAn),  reverence, 
respect ;  eA|*l^p,  sick,  infirm ;  from  e^f,  and  fl^i),  sound 
in  health ;  e<\5-fl^T),  means  the  same,  infirm ;  from  e,  or, 
as  above,  eAj  ;  and  |*l^i).     6/Ar  is  pronounced  short. 

"po]]!,  before,  in  front ;  therefore  it  means  advanced ; 
very.  Hence  its  presence  imparts  to  the  meaning  of  all 
words  with  which  it  is  compounded,  the  idea  of  fulness  or 
completeness,  perfection,  intensity  ;  as^  ^6]|t-b|ieACi;u]5,  tore- 
think,  prophesy;  conjecture,  divine;  liom  fOfjt,  and  bjie^- 
CDiii^,  meditate  on,  speculate. 

'poijt-biiivXCAtt,  an  adverb ;  from  ]^6||i,  and  b[i]<vcA|t^  a 
word. 

podi-bjtuAC,  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ;  from  |:o|]t,  and 
bfiuAc,  edge,  border,  brink. 

■poiii-ceAurj,  the  extreme  end;  root,  ceAUi},  head,  limit. 

poiit-^njeAl,  frontier,  limit,  luithest,  extremity,  circum- 
ference ;  from  ^tt^eAl,  a  border,  a  hem  ;  as,  ]rf)e<xl  a 
|><\UATi)e,  the  hem  of  His  cloak  ;  iirjeAl  t)a  CAlrpAt},  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

'Foiii-oeAiic,  violence;  T)eA|ir,  strength. 

'poffi-ei^eAn,  oppression;  root,  e|5eAT},  or  e]3]t),  force, 
violence,  compulsion. 

T-tHC,  back,  quick  succession ;  as,  t^|i]c-<:eAcc,  coming 
and  going;  ^|i]c-buAlA6,  repercussion,  a  palpitation. 

Jol,  and  sometimes  wiitten  d,  akin  in  meaning  with  u|le. 
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all,  signifies  plenty,  variety,  diversity — like  ttoAu?,  poliis  in 
Greek;  as,  jomAb,  (adj  ),  many,  numerous;  (n.),  a  multi- 
tude ;  iol-]orr)<xb,  a  great  multitude  ;  ]ol-CA]i)ce<\c,  many- 
tongued,  a  polyglot;  ^ol-pi<\T),  torment;  from  lol,  and  pjAi:), 
pain;  ]ol-beiifAC,  arch,  sly,  versatile;  from  ]ol,  and  beuf*<xc, 
mannerly;  root,  beu|*,  manners,  behaviour;  ]oI&acac,  parti- 
coloured. 

jort),  around,  about ;  of  the  same  meaning  with  the  pre- 
position U(rt)e,  around,  about  ;  it  is  therefore  an  intensitive 
particle ;  as,  5<\oc,  wind ;  ]orn5<xoc,  a  whirlwind ;  l^rj,  full ; 
^orpl^i),  entire,  complete  ;  b|tu|&,  shut,  close  ;  ]on)-6|tu|b, 
surround,  shut  up  all  around;  ^iiUt)5,  endure,  suffer;  ]0\x)- 
"PuUt)5,  endure;  ^orncjtorp,  very  heavy.  In  two  instances 
it  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  word  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded ;  as,  }orr)te^cz,  to  depart;  from  jOrt),  and  ce^cc,  to 
come  ;  and  ^on^f  jtuc,  a  counter-tide ;  from  ]oro,  and  f|tuc, 
a  current. 

Jor),  a  particle  that  expresses  fitness,  suitableness;  as, 
}0\)yi]]iy  marriageable  (from  pr),  fit  for,  and  ^ ]|i,  gen.  case  of 
|:e<v|t,  a  man),  as  applied  to  a  maid ;  joorrji^A,  as  applied  to 
a  young  man  (from  ^ox),  and  n7i)A,  the  gen.  case  of  beAi),  a 
woman)  ;  ]or)A|irr>,  fit  to  bear  arms.  Before  past  participles 
it  can  be  used  at  pleasure.  It  imparts  to  such  participles 
the  same  meaning  that  the  suffix  "  able,"  "  ible"  (Latin, 
bilis)^  gives  to  English  words  ;  as,  ^c,  eat;  ]cce,  eaten;  ^ory- 
ytze,  eatable  (fit  to  be  eaten)  ;  6l,  drink ;  olc^,  drunk  ;  loi)- 
olcA,  drinkable  (fit  to  be  drunk)  ;  rr^ol,  praise  ;  rr)olc<x, 
praised  ;  pon^olcA,  praiseable  (fit  to  be  praised)  ;  5|x^&  (n.), 
love;  5|t^&ui5  (v.),  love  thou;  5|t^bu|5c;e,  loved  ;  jOT}5ftA- 
6u]5c;e,  loveable  (fit  to  be  loved),  deserving  of  love ;  much 
like  the  Latin  arnaKdus  ;  and,  in  this  sense  (as  far  as  the 
Latin  participle  ending  dus  betokens  suitableness)  what 
O'Molloy  says  of  this  prefix  is  true,  that  it  has  the  force 
of  the  Latin  participle  of  the  future  in  dus. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  person  translating  English  into  Irish  meets  with 
a  word  ending  in  able,  he  need  only  observe  its  root,  learn  its  Irish  equiva- 
ient,  form  the  past  participle,  and  prefix  joo. 

Jot)  dlflfers  from  the  prefix  yo ;  for  |*o  implies  ease,  feasi- 
bility ;  lOT),  fitness ;  as  in  the  annexed  example  in  which 
fo-6eAi;c^  (easily  done) ;  |0t;-&eAi;cA  (fit  to  be  done),  are 
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contrasted ;  t)i'l  ^ac  cCv  fo-66Ai)CA,  |or)-b6ATjCA,  everything 
that  is  feasible,  is  not  suitable. 

ji)  and  ]oi),  as  found  in  some  compound  words,  is  a  form  ol 
the  preposition  ai)I),  in  ;  as,  ^oi)coli)ii5<v8,  incarnation ;  from 
|0t)  (or  Ai)r)),  in  ;  and  coIuu5a8,  to  give  a  (coIat))  body  to; 
to  make  flesh;  ]0?>Tt)eo8<M)AC  (adj.),  interior,  from  within; 
derived  from  prj,  in,  and  njeoSAV,  middle;  Latin,  medium  ; 
English,  mean  ;  ioi)5<\t)CAf  (pr.  ee-yan-thas)^  a  wonder; 
from  ]ot),  and  5At)c<vf  (root,  5^1),  rare,  scarce),  a  thing  that 
seldom  happens;  ioUoi5,  in  calf;  as,  bo  ii)Iao|5,  a  cow  in 
calf;  ^ot)ri)Af,  a  treasure,  a  valuable  thing,  in  which  n^eAj* 
(estimation,  value)  is  placed;  ]oc]W,  the  brain;  from  jt), 
and  ce^i)!),  head. 

jor)  intensifies ;  as,  lor)5|ie]n),  persecution ;  from  |on,  and 
5|te|n),  a  grasp. 

The  prefixes  pi,  ]on),  ■\ox),  are  written  in  published  works  and  MSS.  |l, 
]tij.  It),  when  preceding  a  slender  vowel. 

Anxious  to  make  Irish  orthography  fixed,  we  shall  write  these  prefixes  in 
every  instance  with  the  broad  vowel  ]ol,  and  not  ]l ;  ]on),  and  not  jn) ;  ]on, 
and  not  m,  except  the  prep.  ]  and  in,  in.  It  is  desirable  to  adopt  this  form 
for  the  reason  just  assigned.  Besides  yoX  is  preferable  to  il,  for  it  is  synony- 
mous with  ujle,  in  which  the  broad  vowel  is  a  leading  feature,  and  because 
the  spelling  lol  prevails  more  than  jl ;  and  lastly,  the  spelling  ^ol  accords  with 
the  usual  pronunciation  better  than  that  of  [l.  These  reasons  hold  for  yovt) 
and  lorj. 

VOCABULARY. 


CA]&tteATi),  n,  m,  familiarity  ;  from 
co^  together,  and  A]ctieAiv),  a 
dwelling.     Welsh,  caidreav. 

CAfAo  (le]r),  was  met  ;  the  perf. 
tense  passive  of  cAf,  to  twist, 
to  turn,  to  twine,  to  meet  by 
chance,  to  brandish  ;  n,  a  twist, 
turn,  a  winding,  a  wile. 

T^AiccfoT,  m,  fear ;  ^ A]ceAc,  timid,  shy. 

3eic,  v,  to  tremble,  to  show  signs  of 
fear. 

leon,  a  lion  ;  Lat.  leo  ;  Gr.  Icon  ; 
Welch,  llan;  Spanish,  leon. 

OjtxeAb,  m,  a  quantity  ;  so  much,  as 
much  ;  omcAo  eA5lA,  so  much 
fear ;  ca  tijeub  rXx  A]n,  how 
much  for  it?  ilxj  oiiteAb  yo, 
this  much.  OjfxcAb  is  followed 
by  A5ur,  or  its  contracted  form 
A'r,  and  then  signifies  as  much 
as,  "  oitteAb  A'r"  peibm  l]on)  a 
6eA0A6,  as  much  as  I  can  do. 


Rude,  m,  stead,  room,  state  ;  as,  a 
fiucc  h^]Vi  in  the  state  of  death, 
almost  dead  ;  c]A  At)  ttucc  A 
b-vu|l  cu,  in  what  state  are  you  ? 

5eAt)f)Ac,  a  fox;  Heb.  shuhal ;  from 
reAt)5,  slender,  slim,  agile,  wily. 
Following  the  spelling  of  its  root, 

it  is  written  reAtioAc ;  according  to 

sound,  riofinAC,  the  common  form. 

CATtlvA,  happened,  befel,  met ;  a  verb 
def. 

CAttlAo,  a  load,  a  loading  in  of  corn  er 
hay ;   as  much  as  one  can  carry. 

Zs}xhe'Ax),  V,  show  ;  cAirbeAnAD,  a 
demonstration,  a  showing,  a  vi- 
sion. 

CAjre,  a  dead  body;  b|tAc  CAire,  a 
winding-sheet  ;  "  bo  CAirib  ti.\ 
t)Aoii),"  to  the  relics  of  the 
saints. 

C"A]b  e  (commonly  pronounced  thoW' 
she)  a  ghost,  an  apparition. 
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EXERCISE  LXV.— ^H  SlOKH^iC  213U5  ^H  leOH. 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  LION. 

B|  f|or)i)AC  AW  T)^|t  cooiJAjitc  (that  did  not  see)  leot) 
A  THATT):  bo  ca]iIa  l^  d-aot)  5U]t  ca^^n^  leif  6,  A5Uf  bo 
cA|i)]c  AT)  0|]ieAb  f|i)  eA5lA  A||i,  At)  ceub  uA]|t,  5tt|t  tiAjb 

fe    A    jtUCC     b^]f.       'HuA||l     CAfAb     leji*     ^     At)    bAjlA     UA^]t, 

CAit)fc  ^Aiccjor  Ajji,  Acc  i)iofx  5e|c  ye.  2liit  CA|ilu5<xb 
la)f  At)  cjiirbAb  UAjft,  cuAjb  |*e  fUAj*  leif  a5u|*  bubAi|ic  : 
*'c|At)t)Of  A  b-|:u|l  cu." 

3e|t)eAt)r)  CA^bjteArb,  bjtocrbeAf. 

^1,  ill,  amiss  ;  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  Saxon '*mis;" 
is  a  negative  prefix  of  frequent  use ;  as,  ^6,  fortune,  luck ; 
n)]-a6,  misfortune,  ill  luck  ;  |iac,  success,  a  prosperous 
issue;  Ti)|-]t<\c,  calamity,  ill  success;  SOjoti),  an  act;  n)|- 
5i)|ort),  an  act  done  amiss;  n)|-clu,  ill  fame. 

HeAri),  a  privative  (spelled  t)ep  in  ancient  v^^ritings,  but 
in  Scotch  Gaelic  at  present,  invariably,  t)eo)  ;  as,  AjjieAC, 
attentive;  tieArb-A^jteAC,  inattentive;  cofATt)A]l,  like,  similar; 
i)eAri)-co|*An)A|l,  unlike;  le]f5,  sloth;  i)eATT)-le|f5,  couraoe, 
spunk;  |*u|n),  regard;  t)eArb-fiiirt),  disregard;  i)]b,  a  thing; 
i)eArt)-t)]6,  non-entity,  nothing,  vanity,  a  thing  without  sub- 
stance or  effect;  as,  ]|*  i)eAiT)-t)i6  at)  u]le  acc  ATi)^|t)  ^(A 
A  n|A|iA6  A5U]*  A  5ft^6ii5Ab,  all  is  vanity  (a  useless  thing) 
but  alone  to  serve  and  love  God. 

Oil,  great;  of  kindred  meaning  with  u]le,  all;  or  witli 
aU,  prodigious,  vast,  mighty ;  as,  0II-5UC,  a  loud  voice ; 
oll-5t)pTi)<NC,  of  daring  deeds ;  oU-gloji,  bombast,  big  sound. 
2111  is  found  as  a  prefix  in  a  few  words;  as,  All-biiAibeAC, 
mighty,  all-victorious;  "  All-t)eA]tc,"  (of)  mighty  strength. 

"  t3o  buAiD  6  *n  i)Arb  'b]  UA]UeAc  'r  AU-neA|tr," 

*'  Which  he  won  from  the  foe  (who)  was  haughty  and  (of)  mighty  strength.* 

"  Which  he  won  from  the  proud  invader." 

Song — *'  Let  Erin  remember  the  days  0/  old.*'' 

Ho,  large,  very,  too   much  ;    as,  |to-cu]iArt),  very  great 
care;  |io-c|iatj,  a  large  tree;  |io-ri)|At),  a  great  wish;  jio 
bAftcA,  the  influx  of  the  tide.     Ho,  when  fixed  to  adjectives, 
imparts  to  them  the  same  meaning  that  the  adverb  *'  very" 
in  English,  does  to  adjectives  before  which  it  is  placed  i  us, 
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Tto-^ftb,  very  higli ;  ]to  Tr)6|t,  over  large.  The  word  |i]5,  a 
king,  is  employed  as  a  prefix;  as,  |i|5-rt)<x^c,  supremely 
good  ;  |t]5  differs  in  meaning  from  ]to,  the  latter  denotes 
excess,  the  former  excellence,  superiority,  perfection  ;  a^, 
z'A  AT)  i)|&  yo  7i|5-TbA]C,  this  thing  is  very  good ;  c^  at?  t;|6 
1*0  |io-rbA|c,  this  is  over  good,  too  good. 

SA|t,  an  augmentative,  denoting  excellence,  superiority^, 
and  gives  therefore  to  adjectives  with  which  it  enters  into 
composition  the  meaning  attached  to  absolute  superlatives ; 
as,  ]*^|t-Ti)Aic,  exceedingly  good ;  ]*^|t-rbA||*eAC,  exceedingly 
handsome  ;  ]*^|t-Apu^6,  quite  ripe  ;  f  ^^-^iilt)^,  an  excellent 
person;  ^^|i-Iaoc,  a  great  hero.  Ss^T^,  as  a  noun,  means  a 
worthy,  a  hero,  a  leading  man,  compounded,  as  it  were,  of 
fo,  worthy;  and  -peA]!,  a  man.  In  this  sense  we  can  easily 
see  the  meaning  of  the  Saxon  word  "  Sir,"  and  of  the 
Russian  "  tsar"  (or  "  zai"),  and  "  zarina,"  to  be  a  superior  or 
distinguished  person. 

The  prepositions  ejb]|t,  or  ]b]|t,  between;  ^o,  under; 
jio^rbe,  before ;  c^roc^oU,  around;  CA|t,  over;  c|iib,  through; 
are  sometimes  employed  as  prefixes.  (See  Twenty-ninth 
Lesson.)  So  are  ]A|t  and  |*eAc,  either  as  adverb  or  pre- 
position. 

jA|t,  after,  behind,  western  ;  as,  iA]t-b|te|c,  the  after-birth; 
]A|i-bii]lle,  a  blow  from  behind  ;  ]A|i-8eA|*,  the  south-west 
(west-south)  ;  ia|i-cuac,  the  north-west  ;  ]A|i-Ti5U]|i,  the 
Atlantic  ;  ]<sn-bo\)r),  brownish,  after-brown  ;  from  bor)i), 
brown  ;  and  ]A|t,  after,  left,  remaining  ;  lAfi-Ju^r),  grief, 
pain ;  from  ^Ajt,  and  5U]T),  a  sting,  a  wound ;  ]A|t5ciilcA, 
wild,  remote,^  deserted,  western ;  from  ]A]t,  and  ciil,  a 
corner ;  JA|t-CoT)T)Acc,  West  Connaught. 

J<\|iIa,  an  earl;  as  it  were  ^A]t,  after,  inferior;  and  flA]c, 
a  prince,  a  chief,  one  in  rank  next  to  a  chieftain  or  prince. 
Jaji^Iaic,  feudatory  prince,  is  the  Irish  of  Jarlath,  the  Saint 
who  is  patron  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam. 

SeAC,  anciently  |*ec  (Latin,  secus)^  beside,  apart,  out  of 
the  way  ;  as,  |*eAC  pjAi^A,  out  of  the  way  of  pain,  not  having 
to  endure  pain;  I'eACAjT),  avoid,  shun;  from  ]*eAC  and  fA?;, 
stay,  keep — i.e.,  keep  aside,  avoid  ;  feAC-5A]|i]rt),  I  call 
aside  ;  feAC-lAb]tA6,  an  allegory,  a  discourse  having  a 
meaning  beside  or  apart  from  that  which  the  plain  words 
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present  to  the  mind.  SeAC  is  the  root  of  the  English 
words  sex,  sect  ;  and  of  the  Latin  seco^  I  cut,  separate, 
sunder,  divide,  I  rend,  and  of  all  its  derivatives. 

SeAC,  w,  means  a  turn,  a  bout;  CAb^ifi  b^n)  |*eAC,  give 
me  a  bout,  or  turn;  ]:<v  |*e<xc,  by  turns. 

The  term  |*e<vc,  a  turn,  a  twist,  is  still  in  common  use 
amongst  those  of  the  country  people  who  indulge  in 
smoking ;  as,  c<\bA]|t  6An)  fe^c,  give  me  a  smoke. 

VOCABULARY. 


?ln)A&An,  a  fool. 

^ilAl,  m,  an  ass ;  Latin,  asellus,  a 
young  ass. 

Co|ifiui5,  V,  stir,  move;  secondary 
meaning,  excite,  arouse  ;  endea- 
vour ;  bo  coririu]5  Ai)  caIaij), 
the  earth  shook  ;  cotitiocAD, 
would  stir. 

t)'A  Bft]5  rjT),  therefore  ;  b'  for  be, 
of;  A,  its  poss.  pronoun;  bnio. 
virtue,  force,  power;  nn,  that; 
literally,  by  reason  of  the  force 
of  that ;  see, "  therefore,"  p.  240. 

1oibcu|t,  V,  to  carry  ;    to  carry  one- 
self,  therefore   signifies   deport, 
behave. 
—    n,  carriage,  deportment. 

^inS^j  /.  office,  post,  situation  {Ar- 
moric,  onrpic). 

Oj|:)5eAc,  an  officer,  one  holding  an 
office. 


SocAl,  m,  arrogance,  overbearing  im- 
pudence. 5orAlAc,  adj.,  proud, 
saucy,  impudent ;  i)ac  tocAlAc 
tu,  how  impudent  you  are. 

5leAcc,  V,  to  bow  down,  bend,  pros- 
trate, adore  ;  i)Att  fleAcc  bo 
beAl,  that  did  not  bend  the  knee 
to  Baal  ;  n}v\  fleAcbArjn,  ru 
6ati),  if  thou  fall  down  (and 
adore)  me. 

CA]fbe;S^n,  V,  show ;  prove  manifest ; 
reveal,  ^ti^n  cA]rbeAncA,  shew- 
bread.  CAirbeAnA6,  shewing  ; 
cA]rbe:5\n&A^,  perf.  tense  third 
person  plural ;  cAirbeATjbAji  t)A 
bAO]T)e,  the  people  shewed, 

Z]on)'A-\r},  V,  to  drive,  to  chase ;  A75 
z]on)'A]nz  (participle),  driving  ; 
t:eAn-cion)X\ncA  (a  man-of-dri- 
ving),  a  driver. 


EXERCISE  LXVL 

4)0  b^  ai*aI  A15  iorr)Cu|t  iottja^J  cit]6  b^jle  A||i]8e  A5Uf 
bo  CAjfbe^r)t)A|i  t)a  bAopje  a  n)66  a]5  |*leACCA6  60.  S<^0|1 
AT)  c-AfAl  5U]t  6o-p6]T)  C115A6  (was  given)  ai)  o\)6]\i.  0'<x 
bft|5  fin,  1^1)  be  focAl  v]  co|i|t6cA6  |-e  (he  would  not  stiij 
coy.  21cc  bo  le^5  At)  feA|t-C|ort)^t)CA  A]|t  le  n)A]be,  a 
Ti^6 :  21  ATtjAbAp)  beACAi5,  v]  &uic-|*e  acc  bo  *i)  ion)A]5 
C2C  cu  A15  iorT)cu]t  cAjb  A15  CAp*be^t)A6  n)o6. 

2l)eArAt)T)  bA0|t)e  r^ob-c^ili6  511]!  b6|b-feji)  cAifbe^i)CAf 
AT)   TT)08   ]p   5!)AC  A   CAbAllt^-  ^'a   i)-0||:i5e. 
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FORTIETH  LESSON. 

In  the  two  foregoing  Lessons  have  been  shown  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  Irish  prefixes,  or  those  particles  that  go  before 
the  root — in  this  we  shall  treat  of  the  particles  that  come 
after  the  root — suffixes  or  affixes. 

The  suffixes  are,  like  the  prefixes,  of  two  kinds :  either 
simple  words  or  fragments  of  simple  words,  mere  letter- 
endintrs,  as  they  are  called,  or  terminations.  When  a  prefix 
or  suffix  is  combined  with  a  word,  the  term  arising  from  the 
union  is  called  derivative,  the  word  from  which  it  has  sprung 
primitive.  Derivative  is,  in  relation,  opposed  to  primitive ; 
compound,  to  simple.  For  instance,  ^e<\|iATt}<\il,  manly,  is 
a  primitive,  in  relation  to  ^e<v|i<\rblACc,  manliness,  which 
comes  from  it ;  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  itself  a  deriva- 
tive from  fe^ii,  a  man,  the  stem  from  which,  by  adding 
ATT)<\]1,  it  has  been  formed. 

Of  derivatives,  as  we  observed  in  treating  of  compounds 
(37th  Lesson,  p.  '210),  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Verbs  are 
the  leading  families.  These  spring  from  nouns  as  roots,  or 
adjectives,  rarely  from  verbs ;  for  it  is  from  things  and  their 
qualities  that  mankind  first  formed  notions  or  ideas,  and 
therefore  the  names  of  such  things  and  of  their  qualities 
were  the  earliest  germs  of  human  speech,  in  the  genealogy 
of  which  history  and  philology  point  out  Keltic  as  one  of 
the  earliest  offshoots. 

From  nouns  are  formed  adjectives.  These  end  in  atijajI, 
Ti9A|t,  AC,  ]6,  bA,  or  6a,  ca  : 

2lrTj<\]l,  like. 
Nouns.  Adjectivet 

■pAilce,  welcome.  p^llceAttJA^l, 

jeAt),  affection,  fondness.  3e ao a ri^A] I,  friend-like,  amia- 

ble, 
3tt^fA,  grace,  favor.  5n<^r^"7Ail,  graceful. 

9-t)eA|*,  respect,  2t)eAT-ATr)A]l,  respectable. 

^06,  esteem.  2l)o6An7A]l,  estimable. 

D|5eA|tT)A,  a  lord.  T^jeAitT^ATt^Ajl,  lordly. 

'Cfi^c,  occasion,  fit  time.  'Cft^cArbAjl,  opportunely. 

This  suffix  AtijAil  is  written  in  Scotch  Gaelic  x\]l,  e]l,  a  form  which  has, 
in  some  instances,  been  imitated  by  Irish  writers— Furlong,  for  instance,  in 
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his  Irish  Prayer-hook.  In  Irish  poetry,  AtbAil  becomes  a']1  whenever  its 
monosyllabic  sound  uil  is  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  poetic  mea- 
sure. Philologists  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  Att)A|l  is  the  root  of  the  Latin 
ending  alls,  ale,  and  its  derived  forms  in  the  Romance  and  English  lan- 
guages. 

2t)<\|i,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  particle  rt)A]t  (conjunc- 
tion) as ;  while  others  derive  it,  as  in  Erse,  from  rrjoft,  great. 

Nouns.  Adjectives, 

216,  luck.  2l6rbA|i,    lucky ;     in    Scotch 

Gaelic,  a8tt)0|i. 

Bfiis,  virtue,  vigour,  force.  B|ii5ii)<v]i,  vigorous,  solid,  sub- 
stantial, forcible,  efficacious. 

Ceol,  music.  CeolTT)A|i,  musical. 

C/<vb,  jealousy.  Bv\bTT)A|x,  jealous. 

'peojl,  flesh.  }^eolTi)A|t,  fleshy. 

pu<\c,  hatred.  'pu^crixxit,  hateful. 

S|t^6,  love.  ^   5^A6rt)A]t,  loving,  fond. 

Lug,  power  of  motion,  strength.  Lugn^Ajt,  vigorous,  powerful, 

muscular. 

_J6,  as  : 
€/A3t)A,  wisdom.  6A5r)A|6,  wise. 

CiaU,   sense;    genitive   case,  C'^i  1)6,  sensible,  wise. 
cejlle. 

C)<v  (asp.  6a)  or  ca. 
2liTi)]*i]i, weather, time,  portion  21  |rt)f]|i6 a,   temporal,   ending 
of;  hire,  Ajfi  A^rDfjit,  at  ser-       with  time,  opposed  to  fpu- 
vice,  i  e.^  *'  on  time,"  per-       |iA]6e,  eternal, 
forming  service  for  a  limit- 
ed period. 
Co]ap,  a  body.  Co]tpo|t6A,  bodily,  corporal. 

4Dia,  God.  43ia6a,  divine. 

MeAiij,  heaven.  MeAn}6A,  heavenly;    ojg  i;e- 

ATr)6A,       heavenly       muse 
(maid) — Horner^  Iliad  1. 
T^Ifieur),  one  of  the  faithful.      'p]|teut)CA,  righteous. 
Oft,  gold.  6|i6a,  golden. 

2lc  (eAC,  after  a  slender  vowel). 
BeA]ic,    an    action,    exploit    BeAjicAC,  tricky,  wily, 
(good  or  bad). 
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Nouns,  Adjeciives. 

Biieu5,  a  lie.  Bf^eujAC,  given  to  lies. 

BuA|6,  victory.  Bu<x]6eAC,  victorious. 

'peAitj,  anger.  7^eA|t5^c,  angry. 

p||ip;e,  truth.  T^jlijTjeAC,  faithful. 

Sujob,  glee.  StiiD^^vc,  cheerful. 

From  the  active  signification  peculiar  to  the  ending  ac, 
and  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  T)eAC,  an  individual,  an 
agent  (a  word  of  which  apparently  ac  is  a  mere  fragment), 
adjectives  with  this  suffix  become  personal  nouns,  expres- 
sive of  office,  action,  or  individuality  ;  as — 

2lcAC,  a  man  of  terror,  a  giant ;  from  aca6,  fear. 

Bacac,  a  lame  man;  from  bAC,  a  hindrance,  an  impedi- 
ment ;  u,  to  hinder. 

C|tu]ceAC,  hunch-backed;  from  c|tu  c,  a  hump. 

CACo^liceAc,  a  Catholic ;  from  the  Gr.  YiadokiKos. 

C|t]ceAC,  a  Quaker ;  from  c\K]t^  to  shake. 

2t)<vr)AC,  a  monk;  from  n}0  (old  Irish),  a  person  ;  and  Aor)AC, 
alone  ;  root,  aot),  one. 

2t)A]acAC,  a  rider;  from  roA|tc  (old  Irish)  a  horse. 

Adjectives  ending  in  ac  are  derived  from  the  past  parti- 
ciples of  verbs,  by  affixing  c  (asp.)  or  ac  to  the  final  vowel ; 
as, 
Ca^U,  lose,   perish,  destroy ;    CAjllce,  lost ;  CA]lceAC,  adj., 

perishing;  as,  l^  cAjlceAC,  a  famishing  day;    CAjlceAC, 

w,  a  loser,  one  that  lost;  a  gelding,  an  eunuch. 
2t)|I,  destroy  ;  m^lce,  destroyed  ;  milceAC,  destructive. 
2t)ol,   praise ;    n^olcA,   praised ;   rpolcAC,   praising,  causing 

praise. 

Obs.  1. — That  from  the  past  participle,  an  adj.  having  an 
active  or  passive  meaning  is  readily  formed  by  suffixing  c 
for  the  active,  or  prefixing  ]ox)  for  the  passive;  as,  njolcA, 
praised ;  loprbolcA,  to-be-praised ;  ttjoIcac,  causing  praise ; 
l*o-TT)olcA,  easily-praised  ;  bo-njolcA,  hard-to-be-praised. 

Obs.  2. — Patronymics,  sir-names,  nick-names,  or  titles  of 
honor  or  dishonor,  end  in  ac  ;  as,  2libAt)AC,  a  Scotchman  ; 
BrieACAi;AC,   and,  contractedly,    b|teACi;AC,    a  Welshman; 
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B| |teAT)i) AC,  an  Irishman  ;  SpAii?eAc,  a  Spaniard.  B|ti<\T)AC, 
an  individual  of  the  family  of  O'Brien;  BUcac,  Blake; 
BtteAcoAC,  Walsh;  BfiupAC,  Browne;  BujtcAC,  Bourke; 
'DorT)i)Al<\c,  a  man  of  the  name  MacDonald ;  KiiA]tcAC, 
O'Rorke;  Seo&Ac,  Joyce ;  Se<\b<\c,  Hawkins — from  fe^bAC, 
a  hawk.  Again,  as  above,  bACAC,  lame — c|iorTjAC,  crooked ; 
C|tu|ceAC,  hunch-backed,  gibbous ;  c|10|*ac,  marked  with 
traces  of  the  small-pox — streaked  from  cfiof,  a  cross.  Some 
other  nouns  of  no  certain  classification  end  in  ac  ;  as,  5eAl- 
Iac,  the  moon;  f|A6AC  (^fee-yacli),  hunting;  venison.  But 
a  few  end  in  Iac  (which,  perhaps,  is  a  broken  form  of  luce, 
folk,  people  [Gr.  A.aos]  ) ;  as,  ceAg-Uc,  a  house,  a  family, 
the  hearth — from  c|5e  and  luce;  05-lAC,  a  young  lad; 
c|t]or)lAC,  stubbles — from  c]t]oi;,  withered,  and  Iac  ;  another 
form  of  this  word  is  codIac  ;  as,  in  the  words  of  the  song : 

**C0t)lAC    5IAI*    At)    f05rbA||t.". 

MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR — rt7]0f  A    T)A    bljAgDA. 

January,  3lot)bA]t.  LuAr)Af   is    derived    from 

February,  peAbftA.  Luat)   (Latin,  Luna),  the 

March,  2t)<\|tc.  moon,  and  fei|*b,  a  festival; 

April,  2lb|tAor)  {quasi) ;  from  because     that    month    in 

A,  water;  or  ^8,  prosperous,  which  the  corn  ripens  was 

bjtAor),  dropping,  distilling.  sacred  to  Luat),  as  B^aI- 

May,  Be^lceipe.  ce|r)e.  May,  was  to  BbaI, 

June,  rx)\  x\)e^6or)  ai)  c-|*ATi)-  the  sun. 

|tA]6.  September,  SeACc-ri)]. 

July,  Jujl,  At)  XT)]  be]5|0i)AC  October,  Occ-tt7^. 

be' I)  c-fATT)|tA6.  November,  S<^n7A|0,  or  rt)]  T)A 

August,  LuiMj-,   XX)]  T)A  LuDA-  |-ATr>t)A, 

|*A,  the  month  of  Lammas.     December,  <De]c-Ti)j. 

January  is  called  also  ax)  ceub  tijf  be'n  tij-bljASAn,  the  first  month  of 
the  year. 

February,  t^eAbtiA,  is  called  also  njf  n^  b-t^A0]lli6,  the  month  of  winds 
and  storras  ;  and  "n)f  ^-^  ^eile  bjiio^c — the  month  of  the  feast  of  Bridget," 

"  In  all  Ireland  to  this  day  the  month  of  February  is  called  in  Irish  *  the 
month  of  Bridget's  festival,*  the  festival  being  on  the  first  day  of  that 
month." — Calendar  of  Irish  Saints,  p.  66,  edited  by  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly, 
D.D  ,  Maynooth  College. 

The  middle  months  of  the  four  seasons,  March,  June, 
September,  December,  are  called  the  middle  months^  March, 
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of  Spring ;  June,  of  Summer  ;   September,  of  Autumn ;  and 
December,  of  Winter,  thus  : 


June,  XT)]  n^eAbAr)  ai)  c-f Arb- 

jiAjb. 
September,   rv]    Ti)eA6<\T)   ai; 


December,    rp]    rbeA6AT)    ai) 

5eiTb|te. 
March,  rx)]  TT)eA6Ar)  at)  eAjt- 


SprincT  Is  called  eA]i]iAC  ;  Autumn,  ^05rbA|i,  and  some- 
times luArjAf;  Summer,  fArt7ttv\6;  Winter,  5e|b|tA.  The  Irish 
terms  have  been  already  explained  in  the  foregoing  Lessons. 


VOCABULARY. 


and  Ttjein,  mind,  i.e.,  keeping  in 
the  mind,  remembering. 

Slinn,  adj.,  clear,  transparent,  pel- 
lucid ;  n,  the  bright  heavens, 
brightness ;  also  a  fortress  or 
fort.  5lA0,  clean ;  and  5le,  pure, 
transparent,  are  adjectives  of 
kindred  meaning 

2t)u]ftneAc,  adj.,  fond,  beloved,  affec- 
tionate ;  from  n)U]|trj,  fondness, 
joy,  natural  love. 

?T)u]tinfr),  fond  one  ;  fond  love  ; 
"  CAiclfn  it)o  tinMnnfn — Kathlin, 
my  fond  love" — Song,  by  Mrs. 
Crawford. 

U*V]5neAc,  adj.,  lonely,  lonesome,  soli- 
tary ;  from  lUc,  fear,  dread  ;  and 
5ineAC,  begetting,  producing. 


2lufcttAl]A,  Australia ;  for  Australasia, 
ie.,  Southern  Asia.  For  the 
meaning  of  ]A,  see  note,  Lesson 
41. 

C]{xr}-VA-\\\\\^e,  the  Pacific ;  from  c]utj, 
calm,  quiet;  and  pAinn3e,a  sea. 

Cu]ri}nic)]n)>  w>  I  remember,  recollect ; 
from  the  root,  cu]ri)i)e,  m,  me- 
mory, remembrance.  KACcu]n)T)e 
leAc?  Don't  you  remember  ?  Ir 
cu]ri)r)e  lionj.  I  do  remember. 
Cuin)T)eAc,  adj.,  mindful ;  cu]n)- 
ijeanMil,  liable  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  Cu]iijneAc6]|i,  a  recorder ; 
a  remembrancer.  CuitbncACAn, 
m,  a  keepsake,  a  remembrance,  a 
memorial.  Cu]n;Tie  is  a  con- 
tracted form  of  corueine,  a  com- 
pound formed  from  co,  together ; 

EXERCISE  LXVIL 
[In  this  Exercise  we  give  a  letter  written  in  very  simple 
language,  from  a  son  in  London  to  his  father — an  Irish  pea- 
sant.] 

Icrjbori,*  At)  rctijA6  l^  be  tT)|, 
nn  iilu5U]rc,  1860. 

21  2lcA||i  b^lff — 'C^  |*e  Ai)i)  AH)  f5|ifob<M)  a  cu|t  cu5Ab; 
z'<s.  me  Ai)0]f  le  6a  rb]  Ar)i)  yo.  )x  "?ofi,  At;-Ti)0|t  ai) 
bAjle  6.     M|   h-yvX  bA|le  A|ft  bjc  aoo  aji  b-qfi  yie]\)  cof* 

•  In  page  95  (Part  II.)  of  "  Easy  Lessons,"  we  give  the  Irish  spelling  and 
derivation  of  the  word  "  London."  In  the  same  page  we  observe  in  a  note, 
under  the  word  "  Manchester,"  that  "  in  modern  Irish  it  would  be  better  to 
adopt  the  names  by  which  this  and  other  English  to.vns  are  familiarly  known, 
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ArbA]l  le||*.  T^  ye  occ  m]\e  a^ix  ^Ab  a^uj*  f6  ri)|le  c.]\i 
le^ceAb  1)0  n)<\|i  |*|T).  3i^  3^  b-^u|l  ]*e  co  mo]i  aY  lUO]- 
■niT)  &u|C,  z\  TT)^-f*e  uAi5T)eAC  ATjT),  rnA|i  5eAll  T)AC  b-]:u|l 
A;^Arr)  Aon  bu^rje  be  r^o  Tbu]r)ci|t  f^jo  le  fe]Cfioc  (to  see). 
'C^lb  bAO]r)e    AT)r)  fo  At*  jac  c]|i  |:ao]  't)  5Tie|T):    'pe|cirr) 

5AC    l^    AT)   C-Bl]teAT)T)AC    A^Uf   At)  C-2llbAt)AC,  Al)  pflvXTJCAC, 

A^uf  AT)  SpAiDeAC,  AT)  c-^rr)e|t]CAr)AC,  A5Uf  rr)U]nc]|i  Af 
2lii|*c|tAli<x,  A5U|*  6  b-OjleAjT)  (islands)  at)  c|ui)-]:l)Ai|i|t5e 
(Pacific). 

CiHTi)r)]5|rT)    50    TT^^njC    A]|t    njo    CA^jibib  'y  at)  rr)-b<\ilft ; 

OflC    f^p),    A    ACA]|l    6ll|]*,    A]]t    TT)0    rbACA||l,    A]]l    TT)0    beAfib- 

b|tACA^t^  Seo|ifA  A5UI*  Ajfi  pACTtujc,  a]|i  tdo  beAnb-fu]|i 
Llt)A  (Winefiid),  a^uj*  A]fi  tdo  col-ce<vcA|tAC<v.  Ti^v  bu(l 
A5ATI)  50  b-]:u(l|6  u|le  flai).     Z^'a  m^  ]:6|i)  a  pla]i)ce  tt)aic, 

than  endeavour  to  revive  tliose  that  are  now  obsolete."  For  this  reason  we 
now  write  London,  lonoon  ;  Australia,  itlurcTXAljA  ;  August,  ^lu5urc.  For 
if  foreign  words,  or  those  of  technical  import,  and  names  of  special  localities, 
have  been  without  the  slightest  hesitation  adopted  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Teutonic  nations,  what  is  to  prevent  Irishmen  from  using  the  same  liberty  in 
adopting,  as  their  own,  words  designating  places  and  things  which,  in  days 
of  old,  were  not  known,  or  if  known,  not  so  fully  as  at  present,  to  our  Irish 
ancestors,  and  for  which,  consequently,  they  have  left  us  no  nomenclature. 
The  writer  of  these  Lessons  has,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  introducing,  when 
necessary,  into  Gaelic,  words  like  the  following : — Electricity,  telegraph,  tele- 
gram, Algebra. 

These  terms  are  so  familiar  to  English  speakers  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  occasionally  persons  apparently  educated,  but  who  cannot  certainly 
lay  claims  to  scholarship,  speak  of  them  as  pure  English,  and  with  ignorant 
simplicity  ask  those  conversant  with  Keltic,  what  is  the  Gaelic  or  Irish  of 
technical  names  of  foreign  origin,  not  considering  that  they  are  quite  as  Irish 
as  they  are  English  or  French. 

The  introduction  of  words  of  this  class  into  the  Gaelic  vocabulary  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  it  is  wanting  in  copiousness  or  richness.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  no  tongue,  not  even  Greek  or  German,  that  can  compete  with 
Gaelic  in  its  feasibility  of  forming  compounds,  and  its  ever-pruductive  fecun- 
dity in  yielding,  in  the  hands  of  any  competent  linguistic  artist,  new  tern.s 
by  which  every  shade  of  meaning  can  be  fully  and  fitly  expresWd  ;  yet  it  is 
true  that,  no  matter  how  rich  or  copious  soever,  or  how  fecund  in  giving 
birth  to  terms  a  language  may  be,  instances  will  occur  in  which  no  combina- 
tion of  primitives  or  derivatives  will  convey  the  exactly  identical  idea  which 
a  particular  name,  known  from  common  usage,  will  convey.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  French  language.  No  enemy  of  the  French  people  can 
deny  that  their  language  is  rich  and  copious  in  the  highest  degree  ;  yet 
Frenchmen  cannot,  it  seems,  find  in  their  language  equivalents  for  "  beef- 
steak," "  meetings,"  ••  tenant-right,"  "  eviction,"  "  poor-house,"  •'  my  lord," 
"  steamer,"  "  Whig,"  '♦  Tory."  No  literal  translation  will  convey,  in  the 
French  language,  the  idea  attached  to  these  words  in  English. 
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hu]be^cciY  bo  <Db|<v,  3|6  \f]  b-pujl  ad  fp.^uji  ai;i)  fo  co 
50|in7  A^uf*  CO  slfi^r),  i)o  ai)  c-Aefi  co  flA|f)ceATbAil  a'p 
CA]b  A5A]b-]-e. 

M|  ^uAiTi  TT)e  |*A0|tcii5A&  Ai]t  bjc  ^6t*;  acc  c^  bujl  a^att? 
le|f*  A  5-cioi)o  ]*eACcn)<\|rje  (at  tlie  end  of  a  week)  le  cop^- 
n-Ab  <t)&.  Bejb  A5ATI}  A]]t5eAb  le  cu]t  cu3Ab  't)UA||i  fSlii- 
obpA^b  rr)e  Ajtjf. 

30  b-c]  ri*^*  ^5»r  3<5  ^1^^^  ir  "?ir^>  ^  ACA^it  b^i]]*,  bo 

T^AC    Ti)U|]tl)eAC, 

6o5Ar>. 


FORTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Derivative  Nouns  in  Irish  are  personal  or  abstract : 

Personal  Nouns  end  in  o]]t,  Ai|te,  a^,  a^S,  and  are  formoJ 
from  primitive  nouns  or  from  past  participles. 

<t)o|tu|*,  a  door;  boftupjft,  and,  contractedly,  bo]t|*oi|t. 

Saoc,  labour,  punishment;  ]*Aor6||i,  a  punisher,  a  torturer. 

^l)olcA,  praised,  past  part.  ;  n)olc6||t,  a  praiser. 

5|t<xbu)5ce,  loved ;  5|t^6u|5ceoi|t. 

SA|tu]5ce,  overcome,  rescued,  surpassed,  exceeded,  violated  ; 
l'A]tu)5ceo)|t,  one  who  by  persevering  overcomes  another, 
a  rescuer,  a  conqueror,  a  violater  ;  root,  j'-ajt,  very,  over- 
much. 

Personal  Nouns  in  Ajjie. 

Ct^Al^,  deceit;  ceAljA^fie,  a  deceitful,  tricky  fellow. 

C|iu]c,  a  harp  ;   c|iu]ci]ie,  a  harper. 

SeAl5,  hunting;  feAl5A)|te,  a  hunter. 

The  endings  6||t,  Aijte,  are  supposed  to  be  broken  forms 

of  the  word  f  eA]i,  a  man  ;  if  so,  ^eAji  is  also  the  root  of  the 

Latin  ending  or;    as,  amator,  5^^6u|5ceo]|i ;    and  of  the 

English  ending  cr  ;  as,  lover. 

Personal  Nouns  in  a],  A]b,*  u]6  (we  omit  the  usual  final  e). 
Cac,  a  battle,  a  battalion  ;  caca]&,  a  warrior. 
2l)uc,  a  pig,  swine ;  rrjucA^b,  a  swine-herd. 

*In  presenting  to  the  student  the  meaning  of  the  termination  ai6,  a],  01 
AO],  we  must  ascend  to  the  verv  cradle  of  Keltic  syllabling.  In  tracing  theuca 
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Scaifi,  a  story,  a  liistory ;  fCAi^iA^S,  an  historian 
"Cfxeub,  a  flock  ;  c|teubA|6,  a  shepherd. 

Abstract  Nouns  terminate  in  Af  (or  eAf),  m, ;  ace,  fern; 
or  in  the  gen.  case  sing,  feminine  of  adjectives. 

2lf  or  e^r,  m. 

Adjs.,  TOAjc,  good;  rn^^te^y,  w,  goodness. 

Olc,  bad;  oIca|*,  badness. 

CAjtAb,  a  friend  ;  CA|tAbA]*,  friendship. 


fo  the  present  the  several  meanings  of  the  word,  we  see  an  illustration  of  tb4 
tvay  in  which  human  speech  has  grown. 

tl},  Ao],  or  A016  is  a  priraative — the  root  of  many  families  of  words. 

In  its  very  earliest  acceptation  it  means  (1)  element,  and,  therefoie, 
(2)  fire,  air,  water,  ti],  tire,  is  still  preserved  in  its  derivative,  AojbeAl,  a 
coal ;  and  its  diminutive  form,  AO]beAl65,  or  Aoiblos,  a  spark.  Xli,  air.  iu 
AC 6 An  or  Aen ;  ai,  water,  in  Ab,  fluid,  the  root  of  AbAjrj,  a  river;  (3)  a  Sut 
principle,  therefore,  or  cause;  (4)  a  being,  a  human  being,  a  person,  as  we 
see  in  the  words  rAOf,  a  sage  (from  yo,  good  ;  and  A07,  being) ;  bAoj,  a  bail 
man  (from  00,  bad ;  and  aoi)  ;  ofi^oN  a  druid  (from  &A]n,  oak  ;  and  ao?)  ; 
^A]6,  a  prophet  (from  yA,  a  cause  ;  and  A]6)  ;  Latin,  votes ;  one  of  the  order 
of  priests,  to  whom,  among  the  Celts,  the  oflice  of  offering  sacrifice  and 
explaining  natural  causes  was  assigned,  O'B.  345;  (5)  the  liver,  which  so 
well  aids  in  supporting  life,  in  this  sonse  it  is  written  4e,  and  Ae6 — plural 
AeoA.  In  its  signification  of  person,  applied  specially,  it  means  (6)  stranger, 
a  guest — in  which  sense  it  is  commonly  written  aojo.  (Hence  A0]6eAC, 
hospitable,  courteous  ;  aoidoacc,  hospitality,  courteousness.)  Also  (7)  a  re- 
spectable, skilful,  learned  person  ;  and,  in  the  abstract,  (8)  skill,  knowledge, 
honor,  respect,  learning,  discipline,  elegance,  stateliness ;  (9)  a  swan. 

It  not  only  signifies  a  being,  but  the  abode  of  beings ;  therefore,  territory, 
land,  island ;  as,  f  Columh  CjUe,  the  Island  of  Columbkille;  (Hebrew,  ai,  an 
island) ;  also  the  substance,  or  wealth,  which  any  territory  must  contain. 
Hence  it  signifies  cattle,  a  herd — particularly  sheep ,  from  A016,  a  herd,  is 
derived  Aoi6A]tte,  a  keeper  of  flocks,  and,  in  a  special  sense,  a  shepherd. 

From  AC],  a  being,  is  formed  oao]  (i.e..  An  aoi),  a  creature  ;  and  its  di- 
minutive form,  which,  to  this  day,  is  in  common  use,  Ov^oioAn,  or,  by  cliang- 
ing  6  into  rj,  TJA0l^l^^,  an  infant.  Also  ni,  or  nio,  a  girl,  a  female  descendant ; 
which  is  employed  before  the  family  names  of  temaies,  as  Ua,  or  O,  is  befoit 
those  of  males ;  as,  nj-^in©  "Nj"  ConnA]ll  inoOArj  t^omnA^ll  Ui  ConnAiU, 
Mary  O'Connell,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  *•  t^],"  and  not  "  Ua," 
or  O,  is  placed  before  the  family  name  when  women  are  spoken  of. 

Ojbe,  a  forefather,  an  educator,  a  professor,  a  teacher,  is  derived  from 
Aoj,  and  be,  of;  i.  e.,  a  man  of  learning,  knowledge,  skill,  discipline;  or  from 
Aot,  abeing;  and  t^e,  of  God ;  one  holding  God's  place  in  the  guidance  of 
youth,  ^ojbe,  youth,  springs  from  this  root,  and  its  derivative  AojbeA&Ac, 
well-behaved:  so  do  many  others  which  apparently  are  simple  worc's. 
Those  we  have  given  will  suflSce. 
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O5UC,  a  young  man,  a  bondman ;  osUcAf ,  bondage,  a  kind 
of  metre. 

2lor)b<v,  flf//.,  single;  from  aotj,  one;  AOT)bACc,  unity 
<DAOt)A,  aaj/.,  human ;  bAorjACc,  humanity. 
"CitAjll,  w,  a  slave ;  cjtAiUeAcc,  slavery, 
Sseul,  a  story ;  ]-5euUi6,  a  story-teller ;  ]*5euUi6eACC,  story- 
telling. 
SeAl5A]|te,  a  hunter ;  1*6^13^1  jieAcc,  hunting. 
^e^Ucoiit,  a  deceiver ;  Ti)eAllc6||texvcc,  the  act  of  deceiving. 

B,  the  gen.  case  sing,  fem.  of  adjectives. 

2lftb,  high;  A^jibe,  height. 

'C]iorr),  heavy,  deep,  pensive,  pregnant ;  c|to)TDe,  heaviness, 

pensiveness,  pregnancy. 
3^aI,  white,  bright ;  3]le,  brightness,  whiteness. 
From  xV^x)  comes  fUipce,  and  not  fU]i)e;  and  from  ]*<vo|i, 

]*AO]|tfe,  and  not  |*AO}|ie  ;  bAOjt,  bAOjTtfe ;  i^AOjipACc  and 

bAO|tf Acc,  freedom  and  slavery. 

Diminutives  in  At?,  w.;  in  irj,  w?a5.  01  fem,;  in  6-^^  fem,  ;  as, 

2l|tbAT),  an  elevation,  a  ter- 
race. 

BoccATj,  a  poor  person. 

Cr)ocAT),  7W,  a  hillock ;  ctjo- 
CAO^t),  a  very  small  hill. 

tocAt),  a  small  lake. 

4!)a1163,/,  play  called  blind- 
man's  buff;  a  bandage  co- 
vering the  eyes ;  a  buffet, 
a  leech,  a  mole,  a  dor- 
mouse, blind-fish,  or  king- 
fish. 

<DAlUr),  m,  a  great  heap;  a 
cairn,  an  Ogham  monu- 
ment; also  for  bAlU|tAH 
'/K,  a  blind  fellow;  one  win 
is  purblind. 
18 


2lftb,  high. 

Bocc,  poor. 
Cr)oc,  m,  a  hill. 

Loc,  a  lake. 


4)aII,  blind 
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C|Att,    dusky,    grey,    dark.     Cj 4^1165,  /,    a    black    insect 
From  C]A|i  is  derived  (St.)  with  many  claws ;  a  kind 

CiA|i<M)*s  name,  and  that         of  beetle,  a  chafer ;    qA- 
of  Kirwhij  which,  in  Irish,  ft<xT),  m,  a  small  black  sod; 

is  CiA|t&ub<M7,  meaning  a  a  clod  of  turf, 

swarthy,  black  haired  per- 
son.—  Transactions  of  the 
Ossianic  Society.  (Note 
by  Standish  Hayes,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  50.) 

Stewart  is  justly  of  opinion  that  the  termination  ttA]6  or  ttT6,  added  to 
nouns,  has  a  collective  (not  a  plural)  import,  like  the  termination  rie  in  the 
French  vords,  cavalerie,  infanterie,  and  ry  in  the  English  words,  cavalry, 
infantry,  yeomanry  ;  as,  Uoc|tAi6,  a  band  of  heroes. — O' Donovan,  p.  333. 

Of  this  class  are : 

6<\c|iv\]&,  cavalry  ;  from  eAC,  a  steed. 
6uT)U;?^j  birds  ;  from  euT),  a  bird. 
?t)<\c|iA]6,  youths;  from  n}AC,  a  son. 

Many  words  that  are  not  diminutives  end  in  ai?;  as,  lub, 
a  bend  ;  liibAT),  m,  a  bow  ;  n)6|tAT),  many,  a  large  number ; 
from  Tt^ott,  large;  CArAT)  (from  ca|*,  turn,  or  co|*,  foot),  a 
path ;  0|UeAr),  an  island ;  from  ol,  above,  over  (as  in  the 
word  ol-AjlpeAc,  cis-alpine)>  and  l^i),  the  tide,  i.e.,  land 
above  the  waves ;  or  from  o]le,  other,  apart ;  and  Iai;,  land, 
i.e.,  land  apart  from  the  main  land. 

Other  words  ending  in  atj,  from  cat),  time;  or  from  CAft), 
possessions;  are  of  this  class;  as,  -pucAiT),  eternal,  ever-lasting, 
as  found  in  the  last  part  of  the  Apostles'  creed  (AOOf  ^'^ 
rp-be<xcA  fuACAjr),  and  [in]  life  everlasting),  is  derived  from 
yo,  bliss,  blissful,  and  cat),  time;  meaning  the  blissful  con- 
tinuity of  eternal  life.  From  the  termination  cA^r),  or  cat), 
land,  a  region,  riches,  possessions  in  land  or  in  stock,  are 
ibrmed  the  words  ^|orjcA]r),  a  vineyard;  from  ^]0i^,  wine,  and 
CAt);  ]tofc<\T),  a  rose-garden  ;  it)U|]ticAt),  a  garden  of  myrtles', 
BjticAir),  Britain — the  land  of  the  Brits,  or  speckled  peo- 
ple ;  2t)a^tt|CA|T),  Mauritania — the  cap  of  the  Mauri ;  \)]r)- 
bii|*cAi},  I'lie  cAi;)  or  region  along  the  river  Indus  or  Sindus, 
as  it  was  originally  called. 

)ac,  a  region,  a  territory,  is  in  its  broken  form  ]a,  the  ter 
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mination  of  almost  all  the  Latin  topographical  names  that 
have  that  ending.  Ex. :  Assyria,  ^Iff^M^c,  from  2lffu]i 
and  ^Ac.  It  is,  however,  found  as  a  prefix  in  the  word 
jACAjlle,  the  region  of  beauty. 

A  few  words  end  in  b<\|t,  top,  produce;  as,  ceoUbAji, 
melody,  warbling ;  ceoUbAii,  i)^  r)-eun,  the  warbling  of 
birds;  from  ceol,  song;  buiUebAji,  foliage,  leaves  (Scotch, 
b]leAc). 

We  believe  the  following  *  Chansonnette*  to  be  the  production  of  a  Coa- 
naught  poet.     His  poetry  has  outlived  his  name  :^ 

Votit) :— "  One  morning  very  early,  one  morning  in  the  Sprina^" 

h 
tiAc  Aoibitj  bo  t)A  b-einfni& 

t)'einioeAn  50  b-^rt&» 
*S  A  bioeAun  A  ceileAbAii  le  ij-A  dejU* 

ijllji  Aoi)  cnAOib  An)iX]rj  I 
Wl  Ti)ATt  tin  6An)  irein,  ^'f 

t^onj'  ceub  r^jle  5Tt;Jx6 — 
If  fA&A  6  DA  ceile  o|XAiniJ 

6'e]ttfoeAni)  5AC  U. 

T7. 
If  hux^ne  f  ]onA  ah  l]le, 

If  beire  t  'da  '0  rs^l"? 
If  b]T)t)e  f  *o  AH  be]6lit)n, 

If  feAnn  lon^  nn  uile 
a.  UAirleAcc  'f  A  tijeionjt 

*S    A  t)lA!    C;5X    If    T)A   flA]C]f 

FttAfSAjl  bo  r\)'  peinn. 


(  Tyanslation.) 

17NDER  THE  GREKNWOODW 


How  pleasant,  0  little  warblers  1 

Smiles  Morn  upon  your  bow'rs, 
Where  each  sings  to  his  love,  beside  him 

In  the  gladness  of  sunny  hours. 
Not  thus — ah,  not  thus — shines  mornlog 

On  me  and  my  darling  queen  ; 
It  may  break  over  both  as  brightly, 

But  far  is  the  way  between  I 
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She's  whiter  than  the  white  lily, 

Oh  lovelier  to  gaze  upon  ! 
She's  sweeter  than  violin  singing — 

More  radiant  than  the  Sun. 
But,  than  °11  her  beauty,  more  beauteous 

Is  her  mind's  nobility — 
O  Lord  I  make  short  this  absence — 

This  bitter  woe  to  me  1 

Translated  ly  Erionnacet. 

Verbs  end,  for  the  first  person  singular,  in  \(X). 

In  order  to  know  the  verbal  endings  it  is  necessary  to 
iearn  thoroughly  the  conjugation  of  a  regular  active  Terb, 
which  has  been  already  furnished  in  the  "  Easy  Lessons ;" 
see  Lossons  49,  50. 

VOCABULARY. 


2lTij5Att,  m,  privation,  tribulation, 
affliction;  from  ati)  (a  privative' 
particle),  and  5^11,  aid,  help. 

2lf)tio,  m,  more  correctly,  xxnti^,  or 
AnTiAc,  from  ai),  not,  and  TtAt, 
prosperity,  misery,  hardship,  dis- 
tress, misfortune,  great  poverty. 
Cix  nje  M)x)  An|to,I  am  in  great 
poverty.  y^TjjtocAc  and  AnttooAc, 
afflicted,  poor,  miserable. 

l)UAt)-reArtt)Ac,  adjec.^  persevering; 
from  buAi),  lasting ;   and  reAr- 

Ti)AC. 

CeAnn  SH^ttA,  Kenmare  ;  from  ceAno, 
head ;  and  Ti)<\t^A,  gen.  case  of 
njuitt,  of  the  sea. 

Ojob^ll,  /.  (from  b],  wanting;  and 
bAil,  a  blessing,  a  prosperous 
issue,  success;)  loss,  defeat,  de- 
struction. 

):o5lAnj,  7w,  learning. 

1i)cleAcc, /,  understanding,  intellect, 
ingenuity,  device;  ]i)cleAcc,  for 


innleAcc;  from  ]T7n,or  ]nrftj,and 
leAcc,  a  lesson. 

■foOAnn  (from  ]on,  or  at)i),  in;  and 
Aon,  one),  the  same;  lorjAnn 
A5ur,  the  same  as ;  b'lonDAT) 
leite  A5Uf ,  it  was  the  same  with 
her — i.e.,  she  considered  it  the 
same  as. 

1oni)rui6,  m,  an  attempt,  an  attack; 
CU5  re  ]onnrwi6  o|tn),  he  made 
an  attack  on  me ;  v,  to  attack ; 
prep.,  to,  towards ;  it  is  derived 
from  ionn>  or  Aijn,  in  ;  and  tui6e, 
sit. 

l^cAiit,  n,  /,  presence,  company ;  Ia- 
tA]tieAcc,  presence;  a  lAtA]ri 
(ad»),  (at)  present ;  as,  b]  nje 
A  lAcAijt,  I  was  present. 

0)fcieAr,  w,  education ;  from  o]be,  a 
teacher,  a  professor.  (See  NoU 
p.  254.) 

5]l,  »,  to  shed,  part;  A15  t]!"  04 
tj&eoTt,  shedding  tears. 


EXERCISE  LXVIIL 

CeAnnnjA^iA, 
2I1J  l^icceAd  L^  &e  li)]  tijeo&Mn 
^n  fosriMm,  1861, 


21  Tt)fc  Tt)um^15 — 2lr)  le]C]Tt  bo  rsjtiob  cu  o  ioi;boi?  At) 
bOTt)A,6-lA-6eu5  be  '1;  vc)\  a  c^  cajic,  bo  y.\\Os^^^xx)^^  (we 
^received)   ajji  ti3A]b]i}   (in    [the]    morning)    ai;^   ]u&,     B^ 
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l)|tob  Tt)6|t  0]tA|t)t)  's  A  le]5eA&.  <Do  f |l  &o  tt^acaiji  beo|iA 
A]5  cu^rijT^uJAb  Ojtc,  *T;uA]]t  cor)A]|tc  (saw)  x]  bp  ]-5|i^obAT). 
B'  ]or)v^r)  le]te  6  a5u|*  cu  be]c  a  Iaca]|i.  B]  lu<\C5^]|i 
mofi  Ajji  2^<\i|ie  Asu]*  Ai]t  C^ic,  A5U|*  A^jt  2]t)<vible.  M4 
b|  CO  ]:AbA  A]|tj|*  5Ar)  le]ci|t  a  cujt  cu3A]T)T). 

'Ca  cu  Ti7A|i  b]  3eA|iAlc  (Gerald)  5ni1^f1'?  '^  tor)&or) 
C]rt)C]oll  be|C  Ti7-bl]A5r)A  pcc|b  6  fir),  ^aO]  ATtjjAji  Ajuf 
Ai)|i6.  So  6  At)  CAO]  c^  ]*e  le  5<xc  u]le  feA]t  63,  njoft- 
fr)cir)6AC  (high-minded),  cu]5f]0i)AC  (intelligent).  fjjA  ca]1 
bo  Ti)||*r)eAc:  Bi  bu<vr)-|*e<vf  n?AC ;  c^]b  lAece  TO<V]ce  itonj^ic 
(good  days  are  before  you).  D^iji  65;  c^jb  ijeAtic  A5Uf 
lub  bo  ct)Arb  A5<\b;  c^jb  c]aI  A5uf*  ir)cleAcc  A5Ab,  OjbeAf 
A5U|*  pogUn),  -pubA]lci8  A5Uf  cu]5fe  A5Ab.  M]  bejb  cAill, 
t)o  At)|io  o]tc  i^jof*  |:A]be,  6i|t  cu]|i]ro  cu5Ab  'j*Ar)  le^cifi  fo, 
T)6cA  cu]5  pur)CA  ;  5UC  le|5eAr)  cu^^b  fr^ii),  o'r)  ca]U 
A5U]*  o*T)  b|c-bpA5Ail  At)!)  A  jtAb  CU.  B'  feib^jt  5U]t  b'  6  at) 
]tub  If  ]:e<\ft|i  A  cAjtlA  leAC,  At)  TTjejb   |*]T)  b'  ■pulAr)3.     M^ 

-pOflUf     bul     A]|l     AgAjb     Ajft     fA1]1]a5e    AT)    C-rA05All    ]*0    5A1) 

cot;ca  bo]ib<v  |0i)i)fu]8e.  Cu]|tin)  Ar)i)C]  ^o,  le]ci|i  cu5Ab 
o'o  TbAj5|fC]|i*  A15  ^]\h"ceo^m^]^  a  Lot^bor)  le  a  b-^u]l  Aj^e 
cA|b]teA6.  'Se  a  bAfiATi)A]l,  A5Uf  ]f  f6  ttjo  bA|i<\Ti)A]l  ^e]X) 
^,  t)Ac  b-^ujl  A]5  BjjtiOT^OAC  A5U|*  30  Tr)6|t-Tbo]i  A]3  Ca* 
co]l]ceAC,  rt)^]t  a]]!  b|c  le  f:^3<vil  ttJAji  bub  coijt  a  S^c-- 
TArj^A :  Acc  b6At)f A]b  ai)  |:eA|i  CA]tAbAC  rbojt  ]*o,  jtub  Tt)A|C 
bu]c.  Bj  ]*l^r):  cu]|t(b  bo  n^ACA^it  A5U|«  bo  beAitbfjujiA  A 
t)3|t^6  A3U|»  A  n)-beAT)rj  acc  CU3AC. 

50  |iA]b  cu  ]:ao|  curbbAC  C)e,  fe  3u^6e 

C)'    ACAjl    At)CUTt)At)A]3, 

S^Ajiur)  2t)AC  SeAbA]3 

EXERCISE  LXIX. 

Dear  Sir — 21  Sh^o]  &|l — The  young  man  wbo  will  givn 
you  this  letter  is  the  son  of  an  honest  farmer  on  my  estate, 
JY  TijAC  |:6]lrt)A||ie  coeA^^cA  c^  Afft  njo  buccA^b-i^e  At)  ^ec^f 

•  ^  (initial)  after  the  preposition  and  article  is  not  aspirated  in  the 
spoken  language ;  as,  o't)  njAioivcifi ;  o  'tj  njeub.  To  aspirate  it,  however, 
is  conformable  to  principle,  and  accords  with  the  practice  obserTed  in  th^ 
written  language  by  the  best  Irish  scholars 
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63  A  b6<v]t|fAf  bu^c  AT)  le]C]]t  ^-o.  He  is  (judging),  from 
all  I  have  heard,  a  worthy  man.  "C^  ye  ox)  rb^^b  bo  cua- 
U]&  Tfje,  *t)t)A  buitje  -pjUTjcAc.  The  youth  has  gone  to 
London  to  carve  his  own  fortune.  <Do  cua]&  at)  c-65^r)AC 
bo  toi^bot)  le  t)-A  ^ojicur)  a  geAji^iAb  amjac  60  -pfe]!?,  I 
have  learned  (heard)  that  he  is  a  person  of  (in  whom  there 
is)  promise  (^]tb-bo]5),  learning  (t^ojUn)),  and  virtue  (beAg- 
beufA).  See  if  you  can  do  something  for  him.  I  know  you 
possess  (50  h'yt\x]\  A5Ab)  great  influence  (curb^cc).  Any 
thing  you  do  for  him  I  shall  consider  (bo  voe^xV'^}^  ^®)  ^^ 
having  been  done  for  (5u|i  ]i]i)t)eA&  6  A]|t  ]*oo). 

Dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

<D0    f^]|tbirA15    |t0-U]t]tATt)A15, 

SeagAt)  0't)ufb]|t. 

a  nj-l)A]le  CoticA]3,  AT)  &e]cri)A$  Ia  be  tiji 
njeoiAi)  Aj)  pOorijA]|t,  1861. 


« 


FORTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

From  words  of  one  syllable,  with  which  our  first  Lesson  commenced,  the 
learner  has  steadily  advanced  in  knowledge  of  special  etymology  to  be  able 
now  to  understand  at  first  sight  the  meaning  of  a  polysyllable  or  compound 
word  of  any  length.  Along  with  special  etymology,  with  which  the  art  of 
spelling  is  so  combined,  he  must  have  acquired,  what  has  been  considered  a 
great  difficulty  in  Gaelic  learning,  a  knowledge  of  spelling  with  facility  and 
correctness,  and  become  familiar  with  the  idiomatic  turns  of  Keltic  speech. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  exclude,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  "  words  of 
learned  length"  in  Gaelic,  from  our  coming  Exercises,  should  their  use  be 
reeled. 

The  grammatical  qualities  appertaining  to  nouns  are  gender,  number,  cas^ 
person. 

Of  gender  we  have  already  treated  fully  (See  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Lessons,  pp.  87-98). 

To  learn  how  Irish  nouns  form  the  plural,  consult  Lessons  Twenty-thir^ 
tnd  Twenty.fourth,— /^ii. 

Person,  in  grammar,  derives  its  order  and  relation  from 
the  speaker,  and  is  Jirst^  when  it  refers  to  the  great  /  (the 
speaker)  ;  second,  when  to  the  being  spoken  to ;  thirdt  when 
to  the  name  of  that  spoken  of. 

Case  remains  :j^et  to  be  treated.     We  define  it,  then^  to 
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3e  a  change  or  increase  in  the  final  syllable  of  nouns  signifi- 
cative of  a  relative  change  in  meaning. 

Gaelic  nouns  undergo  four  such  changes  in  their  termina- 
ions,  and  consequently  there  must  be  four  cases.  These 
We  call 

.       ( Nominative, 
'  \  Accusative. 
2nd.    Genitive. 
3rd.     Dative. 

4th.     Vocative,  answering  to  the  nominative  case   of 
address  in  English  grammar. 

Modern  Irish  grammarians,  who  have  investigated  this  suhject,  seem 
agreed  that  the  lowest  number  of  cases  peculiar  to  nouns  in  our  language  is 
four.  (See  Irish  Grainmar,hy  Dr.  Donovan,  and  the  College  Irish  Gammar, 
second  edition,  p.  55);  from  which  we  quote  the  following: — 

"  In  regard  to  the  cases,  their  names  and  their  number,  it  may  be  well 
to  propose  here  a  few  questions,  and  to  answer  them,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  learned  and  enlightened  student. 

••  Why  are  the  nominative  and  accusative  ranked  as  one  case  .-'  Because 
according  to  the  definition  of  case,  they  have  only  one  or  the  same  inflection. 
Why  then  retain  the  term  accusative  ?  Because  it  expresses  an  idea  different, 
either  in  fact,  in  mode,  or  in  grammatical  relation,  from  those  conveyed  by 
the  direct  or  nominative  case. 

"  Dative  alone  is  a  name  given,  in  this  edition,  to  the  third  case,  just  (1) 
to  lessen  the  numbers  of  cases,  and  (2)  because  this  practice — of  calling  the 
third  case  by  the  term  dative — has  the  sanction  of  Greek  grammarians  in  the 
grammars  they  have  written  of  that  ancient  tongue. 

♦*  W^hy  is  the  term  possessive^  as  in  English  grammar,  not  employed  instead 
of  genitive  1  Because  less  suitable  and  less  truthful  to  express  the  meaning 
of  the  first  oblique  case.  Let  us  see  what  the  words  possessive  and  genitive 
mean,  and  how  far  that  meaning  is  applicable  to  this  case. 

"  The  term  genitive  conveys  the  idea  of  generation,  origin^  birth,  source^ 
first  cause,  and  indirectly,  that  of  possession,  control,  relation;  as,  the 
father's  son  (generation,  birth) ;  this  boy  is  Patrick's  son  (birth,  possession)  ; 
that  is  George's  gun  (possession) ;  father's  land  (possession) ;  James's  arm 
(connexion,  source,  origin);  the  ship's  side  (same,  by  analogy).  The  term 
possessive  conveys  only  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  first  oblique  case— • 
namely,  possession,  and  does  not  express  that  of  generation,  origin,  birth, 
source,  while  the  term  genitive  does  fully  convey  those  ideas  along  with  that 
of  possession.  Which  term,  then,  is  to  be  preferred  }  Certa*i!\ly  that  of 
genitive. 

"  Again,  in  English  there  are  two  kinds  of  possessive  cases — Vae  real  and 
the  false,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman : 

The  Real— Anglo-Saxon.  False— NorTTPr,. 

Peter's  side.  The  side  of  Peter. 

The  hUl's  foot.  The  foot  of  the  hill 
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"  We  cannot  say,  the  hill's  foot ;  because  the  possessive,  hiWt,  would  de- 
note a  possessor,  and  a  hill  cannot  possess.  The  false  possessive  (o/)  then 
must  be  used  in  those  instances  where  no  real  possession  is  implied.  The 
real  and  the  false  English  possessives  have  only  one  real  corresponding  case 
in  Gaelic,  the  genitive.  It  expresses,  as  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  real  or  analo- 
gical origin,  cause,  connexion,  procession,  possession.  It  is  better  to  employ 
the  term  genitive,  which,  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  embraces  both  kinds. 

*'  The  vocative  singular  and  plural  has  in  many  instances  inflections  diffe- 
rent from  the  nominative,  and  is  on  this  account  properly  called  by  another 
name  than  that  of '  nominative  case  of  address.'  " 

DECLENSION. 

Taking  the  definition  of  case  to  be  a  change  or  increase 
in  the  final  syllable  of  a  noun  significative  of  a  correlative 
change  in  meaning,  there  are  nouns  of  a  certain  ending  in 
the  nominative  that  have  a  class  of  changes  which  other 
nouns  of  a  different  ending  in  the  nominative  or  uninflected 
form  have  not.  Declension  then  is  the  formation  of  case- 
endings.  In  Gaelic  there  are  Jive  classes  of  case-endings, 
a  point  on  which  grammarians  seem  at  present  to  have 
agreed.     There  are,  therefore,  five  declensions. 

The  key  of  the  series  of  case-endings  of  a  noun  of  the  first  or  second 
declension,  is  the  final  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  undeclined  noun. 
This  vowel  has  been  called  the  "  characteristic,"  because  by  it  the  character 
of  the  declension  becomes  known.  It  can,  with  equal  propriety,  be  called 
the  key-vowel. 

Our  readers  already  know  that  the  gender  of  a  noun  which  is  the  name 
of  an  inanimate  object  is  regulated  by  this  key-vowel.  (Nay,  the  formation 
of  the  plural  of  an  immense  class  of  nouns — the  parasyllabic  class — is 
directed  entirely  by  it.)  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Dr.  O'Donovan  says : 
"  the  gender  has  more  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  cases  than  any 
ending  of  the  nominative." — Irish  Grammar,  p.  78. 

The  key-vowel  is  our  principal  guide  in  the  formation 
of  the  three  first  declensions ;  gender  a  necessary  help. 

Whenever  a  noun  ends  in  a  consonant  it  is  plain  that  the  vowel  imme- 
diately preceding  it  must  be  broad  or  slender, 

THE  FIRST  DECLENSION 

embraces  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  which  is  just  pre- 
ceded in  the  same  syllable  by  a  broad  vowel,  provided  the 
noun  is  of  the  masculine  gender. 

W^e  say :  ♦'  provided  the  noun  is  of  the  masculine  gender,"  for  if  it  be 
feminine,  it  is  then  not  of  the  first  declension ;  as,  cluAr,  an  ear ;  cox,  a 
foot;  Uri;,  a  hand;  rUc.  a  rod;  which  are  feminine  (see  Part  II.,  p.  93). 
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All  nouns,  therefore,  specified  in  "  Rule  I.,  for  knowing  the  gender  of 
Jiose  Irish  nouns  which  are  names  of  inanimate  objects"  {Ibid.,  p.  93),  are 
vf  the  first  declension  ;  but  all  the  exceptions  to  Rule  I.  are  of  the  second  or 
lurd.  Similarly,  names  of  men,  for  the  greater  part,  which  end  in  a  conso- 
tant  preceded  by  a  broad  vowel,  belong  to  this  declension. 

EXAMPLES. 

B^T^b,  mas,^  a  poet,  a  baid. 
Frimary,  or  unaspirated,  form : 

Singular.  Plural. 

Gen.    B^iitb  B^Ttb 

Dat.    B^|xt>  B^fibA^b 

Voc.    B^]]tb  B^t^bA. 

2. 
C<\|*Ar),  w.,  a  path. 

Gen.    CAfA^t)  C<x|*AT) 

Dat.     C<vfAi;  C<xfAT)<vib 

Voc.       CA|*Air)  CAfAT)<\. 

3. 
2t)<x]tc<vc,  7w.,  a  rider. 

Gen.    2t}A|tcAi5  2t)<v|tcAc 

Dat.    2p<\|acAC  2l)<\]tcA|5ib 

Ace.     2t)ATtCA15  2i)<V11CACA. 

The  changes  which  the  initial  or  first  consonant  of  the  word  assumes, 
are  regulated  by  the  rules  that  direct  the  phonetic  use  of  aspiration  and 
eclipsis  of  which  we  have  already  treated  at  considerable  length  {see  Lessons 
18,  19;  and  Lessons  4,  5,  6,  9,  11).  We  shall  give  an  example  or  two  of 
the  articulated  form. 

SECOND  DECLENSION. 

The  key-vowel  of  the  second  declension  is  slender  (f) ; 
nouns,  therefore,  that  end  in  a  consonant  preceded  in  the 
same  syllable  by  the  vowel  ],  are  of  this  declension. 

And  these  are  all  feminine  (see  Rule  3,  p.  94).  Nay,  so  far  does  the 
influence  of  gender  prevail,  thafc  nouns  having  the  key-vowel  broad  (which 
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^8  the  characteristic  of  the  first)  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  second  declension, 
i  they  are  feminine. 

This  declension  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by  its  taking  an  additional 
'yllable  (e)  in  the  genitive  case.  Nouns  belonging  to  it  are  then  of  the 
imparasyllabic  class. 

EXAMPLE. 

43w|l,  /.,  a  wish,  a  desire,  an  element. 

Singular.  Plural. 

No-}..., I  .u,le 

Gen.      &u]le  {dooil-e)      bu^l 
Dat.       bu]l  bujlib 

Voc.      6u]l  biqle 

%*  t5U]l,  an  element,  is  pronounced  short,  nearly  like  bjl ;  bfijl,  a  wish- 
long. 

In  like  manner  are  declined  all  nouns  of  this  class  which 
end  in  a  single  or  double  consonant  preceded  by  ] ;  as,  c]U, 
f,,  a  church;  cl^if,  a  sand-pit,  a  hollow;  c'A]\),f.y  reproach, 
a  fine;  &|tu]n),  /.,  the  back;  slofji,  glory;  n)]!?, /.,  meal; 
t)1Tt),/.,  poison;  p^ir» /•»  passion;  rn^ib, /.,  street;  rcA]]t» 
/.,  history;  X\x}\,f>i  an  eye;  uA^jt,  hour. 

Example  of  a  noun  feminine  of  which  the  key-vowel  is 
broad:  co|*,/.,  a  foot. 

2. 
Nom.)         n    \  ti      \ 

Ace.  f  ^^^  ^  ^*)  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Gen.      co]|*e  (koshe)        cof 
Dat.       CO]  I*  (kosh)  cof  Ajb 

Voc.      CO]]*  (chosh)  co]*<v 

Observe— In  the  genitive  case  singular  how  a  slender  vowel  f  is  inserted 
before  t»  because  the  increase  e  in  the  next  syllable  is  slender.  This  is 
caused  by  the  principle  of  vowel  assimilation — slender  with  slender  and 
broad  with  broad,  caoI  le  cacI  A5Uf  leAcAn  le  leAcAt) — so  often  ex- 
plained for  the  learner. 

The  entire  class  of  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant 
preceded  by  a  broad  vowel  are  declined  like  the  above  : 


cloc,  ^,  a  stone, 
cIo5,/.,  a  bell, 
cluA]*,  y*.,  an  ear, 

'^''T' I/,  cross, 


IaH),  a  hand, 
]-eob,  a  jewel, 
]*Iac,/.,  a  rod, 
X\^ov,  the  nose, 
ruA5,/l,  an  axe. 
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And  all  feminine  nouns  in  63  (diminutives  and  deriva- 
tives); as,  c|A]t65,  a  chafer;  -f:u]po5, /.,  a  lark;  -pujijeos, 
/!,  a  window ;  P&AC05,  a  pea-hen. 

THIRD  DECLENSION. 

The  third  declension  comprises  those  nouns,  as  well  femi- 
nine  as  masculine,  which  end  in  a  consonant  preceded  by  a 
single  or  broad  vowel. 

Though  no  key-vowel  serves  to  distinguish  as  a  group  the  class  that 
belongs  to  this  declension  from  those  of  the  first  and  second,  yet  nouns  of  a 
certain  termination  and  order  are  classified  as  belonging  to  it ;  for  example  : 
names  of  offices  peculiar  to  men;  as,  njeAllcom,  c\\nt\X]-^teo]]\ ;  abstract 
nouns  (fern.)  in  acz  ;  as,  X'^ony^cz,  freedom ;  verbal  nouns  that  have  a  broad 
vowel  in  the  final  syllable. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  declension,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  second  as  well  as  from  the  first,  is  that  the  genitive  singular  takes  an 
increase  not  of  e  but  of  a. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  2t)eAllcoi|i,  772.,  a  deceiver;  (2)  AT)t)fAcc,  /.,  love,  fond- 
ness ;  (3)  bA]|t,  f,,  oak. 
Singular.  Plural. 

^  ^  \       '\  n7eAllc6]|i  n)eAllco]]t]6 

Gen.      n5eAllc6|t^  n)eAllc6||i 

Dat.       tr)e<\llcoi|i  Tt)eAllc6||t]b 

Voc.      Tt)eAlc5|]t  TijeAllc6i|tj& 


(2)  Nom.l 


A  f  ^tJPfACC  AT)t)rACC^ 

Gen.         At)T)fACCA  AVVy^CZ 

Dat.  AT)t)fACC  AT^l^fACCAjb 

Voc.         At}OpACC  AT)r)fACCA 

All  derivatives  in  acc  are  declined  after  the  above  form. 
(3)  Nom.l  ^ 

Acc.  [  ^^'^  ^^T^^ 

Gen.      bA]iA  ^^]V' 

Dat.      ^^IV'  bAftA]b 

Voc.         8a]|1  &A|tA 

So  are  declined  c6||t,  y!,  justice — gen.  coftA  ;  cu]&,^,  & 
portion — gen.  cobA  ;  n^jl,  f.,  honey — gen.  njeAlA  ;  as,  rx)] 
t)A  Ti)eAlA ;  Tt7U]|t,  /.*,  sea — gen.  n^AjiA,  of  the  sea.  2lcA]|t, 
father — gen.  acaji;  rr)ACA]|t,  mother — gen.  n^ACAjt ;  b|iACA]|t, 
brother — gen.  bjtACAjt,  are  of  this  declension,  though  they 
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form  the   gen.    case   commonly   by   omitting   tlie   slender 
vowel  )  before  the  final  consonant ;  as,  Ac<v|t,  roACAji,  b[t<v 
CA]t;  cAc<v^]t,/!,  a  city,  makes  the  gen.  CACAjtAC,  and  con 
tractedly,  cac|iac. 

To  the  third  declension  belong  —  (1)  personal  nouns 
ending  in  6||i  ;  (2)  abstract  nouns,  in  acc  ;  (3)  verbal 
nouns  that  terminate  in  U5A6,  a6,  A]1,  acc  ;  (4)  all  primi- 
tive nouns  that  form  the  genitive  by  taking  an  additional 
syllable  (a).  This  last  class  can  be  learned  only  by  ex- 
perience. 

In  regard  to  them,  the  words  of  Dr.  O'Donovan  can  be  appropriately  and 
with  truth  applied,  "  the  learner  will  discover  that,  as  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
other  languages,  so  in  Irish,  he  must  learn  the  gender  and  genitive  case 
singular  of  most  nouns,  by  reading  or  the  help  of  a  dictionary." 

FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  final  syllable  of  a  noun  terminates 
either  in  a  vowel  or  a  consonant. 

Nouns,  the  final  syllable  of  which  end  in  a  vowel, 
belong  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  declensions.  Of  these  per- 
sonal nouns,  mas.  ending  in  A]]te,  in  A^6e,  u]be  ;  and  other 
nouns,  in  e,  mas.  or  fem.,  are  of  the  fourth  declension.  Also 
those  that  terminate  in  consonants,  viz.,  ^5,  ]6,  and  dimi- 
nutives in  ]r),  are  of  this  declension. 

It  is  characterised  by  having  no  inflection  in  the  singular.  The  plural 
form  ends  in  ce,  te,  or  ^6,  as  can  be  learned  from  Twenty-Fourth  Lesson. 

EXAMPLES. 

'CjjeAiiTjA,  a  lord ;  f Ajrjrje,  a  ring. 
Singular. 


XiseAitT^A 


Nom.  Acc,^ 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Voc. 

Nom.  Ace.  A 
Voc*        j 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

AccV. 

c|5eA]ti)Ap 

c|5e<\]tr)A6 

C]5eAttoAi6ib 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

AccV. 

pAjorjibjb 

*  C,  ^,  and  p  in  the  examples,  c]QeAtxtjA,  i^Ajije,  pe^jix^t  ^^  aspirated 
in  the  vocative  case. 
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FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

The  nouns  belonging  to  this  declension  are  very  limited 
in  number.  Most  of  them  terminate  in  a  vowel,  and  are 
of  the  fem.  gender  ;  some  few,  however,  are  masculine. 
Their  distinguishing  mark  is,  that  in  the  gen.  case  they 
end  in  t). 

See  Forty-Fourth  Lesson,  in  which  is  presented  a  full  list  of  all  the  nouns 
of  this  declension,  pp.  270,  271,  272,  &c. 

EXAMPLE. 

PeAftf  A,  a  person. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Ace.  V.  peA]if^         Nom.  Ace.  V.  jieAiif AtjA 
Gen.  peAftfAi;       Gen.  |ieA|tfATj 

Dat.  peA]tfAiT;     Dat.  -peAjifAi^Aib 

VOCABULARY. 


2l]beif,  f-  2d  dec.  (pr.  dyveish),  from 
A],  element,  bA]r,  of  death,|abyss, 
sea,  ocean ;  Welsh,  affwys  ;  it  is 
like  the  Greek,  afiva-aros. 

2libeireAc,  vast,  immense,  prodigious, 
exaggerating. 

Co|tttUoA6,  stirring,  moving ;  from 
co\x,  a  motion;  rjA  beAn  cott, 
do  not  move,  co\i  Aitv  co|i,  roll- 
ing over  and  over ;  roll  on  roll. 

OottcAbAr,  m.  1st  dec,  darkness  ; 
from  boticA,  dark,  black. 

|:AlAri),  adj.  empty,  void,  unoccupied. 
English  **  fallow,"  is  not  unlike 
it  in  sound  or  sense. 

f  Aon,  adj.  void,  empty,  vain,  devoid 
of  shape,  feeble,  wan ;  Latin, 
vanum,  changing  v  into  f,/aonum. 

5o]ti,  V.  to  call,  to  name,  to  cry,  to 
crow. 


Ro]t)o,  V.  divide,  cut  into  shares;  n. 
a  share,  a  part,  a  sect;  (2)  a 
point,  nib,  a  promontary ;  Greek, 
^iv,  a  nose,  a  promontary. 

5olur,  m.  light  (from  rol,  a  word  not 
now  in  use,  but  retained  in 
Latin). 

Cuf,  m.  gen.  cu]r  ;  beginning,  Ain 
b-cur,  in  the  beginning  ;  written 
also  cor.  From  cof  is  derived 
corAc,  beginning,  and  co]feAC, 
ihoish-each,  beginning,  com- 
mencement, origin,  precedence, 
first  place ;  co]no,  v.  begin  thou ; 
co]r75  one,  begin,  set  too. 

Uirse,  water;  plu.  ujrsce,  waters  ; 
TjA  Tj-uirse,  of  the  waters  ;  the 
more  modern  and  the  simpler 
form  of  the  genitive :  tjA  t)-u|T- 
50^6,  also  is  used. 


An  easy  Exercise,  taken  from  the  Bible. 

1.  2l]|i  &-cuf  bo  cjiucuij  43|A  T)eATT)  A5U|*  c<xl<vri). 
21511]*  bo  b|  At?  CA.Uri)  fAoi)  A5Uf  fAUri);  A5U|*  bo  b| 
bojicAbAf  A]]t  A5A1&  T)A  l)-^ibe]]-e  A5uf  bo  b|  SpiojtAb 
4D6  *5  A  coftfiu5A&  ox  c]om  t)A  T)-u]f3e.  3.  2l5Uf  bu- 
bA]]tc  43(a;  bjbeAb  xoXxxy  ai)1),  A5u|*  bo  b|  at)  i*oliip  Ar)r). 
4.  2l5uf  bo  cot)T)A]itc  <t)iA  5U|i  bub  tI^aic  ai)  i*olu|*;  A5uf 
|to]i;T)  ]*e  ib]|i  at;  \o\\\\  asuj*  ao  bo]tCAbA|*.     5.  2l5u}*  bo 
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50]]!  <t)lA  fee't)  c-|*olii|*,  l^,  A5U|*  be'i)  &0|tc<xbAf  bo  ^o]]\ 
1*e  0(&ce  :  A^uf  bo  |tir)t}e  at)  t)6|1)  A^uf  at)  Ti)<x]b|T)  ao 
ceub  l^.  6.  2I5UI*  bubA]]tc  ^Dja  :  b|&eA&  i*peu|t  a  meA" 
601)  T)A  T)-u|f5e,  A5Uf  |io|i)neA&  t)a  b-wjrS'^^  ^  i)a  b-uir3" 
C]b.  7.  2l5uf  bo  |iiT)i)e  ^ja  at)  ^peii]t,  A3Uf  t)o  ]tO]i)n 
ijA  b-wirS^^  l^^^'l  ^^  VV^]]^  ^  ^^  h-u]]"St]h  Of  c]or)T)  t)a 
fp^^jie;  A^uf  b]  Tt)ATi  f^t).  8.  2l5Uf  bo  50^11  <t)iA  be*T» 
fpeu|t,  TjeATi),  2l5uf  bo  ]tir)t)e  at)  t)6|t)  Ajuf  At)  n)A]b]o 
Api;  bAjiA  l^. — /rz5/i  Biblef  by  Dr*  MacHale, 


FORTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

NOUNS  DECLINED  WITH  THE  ARTICLE. 

An  example  or  two  of  the  articulated  form  are,  according 
to  promise,  here  presented  : — 

Singular. 
Nom.  and  Acc.  at)  b^^tb,  tlie  bard. 
Gen.  AT)  b^]|ib,  the  bard's. 

Dat.  6  't)  Ti)-b^]nb,  from  the  bard. 

Plural. 
Nom.  and  Acc.  t)a  b^i]tb,  the  bards. 
Gen.  T)A  Tt)-b^|ib,  the  bard's. 

Dat.  6  Ai)  b^fib^jb,  from  the  bards. 

CoTb|iAC  an  engagement,  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  (from  co 
or  cori),  together ;  and  bfiAC,  old  Irish ;  brachiuniy  Latin, 
an  arm). 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  and  Ac.       at)  corbtiAC  v^  corb|tA]C 

Gen.  AT)  cori)]tA]c  tjA  5-cori)|tAC 

Dat.  6'  T)  5-coTbttAC  o  t)a  cori^jto^cAib 

C|iuAC,  a  stack ;  eAC,  a  horse ;  loc,  a  lake ;  Iuac,  a  pricev 
&c.,  are  declined  like  corbftAC. 

Obs In  words  of  two  or  more  syllables  c  final  (aspirated) 

is  changed  in  modern  Irish  into  5  (asp.)  in  the  genitive  sin- 
gular.    See  example,  ttjajtcac,  p.  2(53. 

In  Erse  or  Scotch  Gaelic,  nouns  ending  in  c  (asp.)  follow  the  general 
analogy  of  inflection,  like  the  MnaspirateU  c  in  the  foregoing  example,  con)- 
TiAc  ;  or  aspirated  c  in  words  of  one  syllable. 
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When  the  noun  b^|tb  is  declined,  as  in  foregoing  lesson, 
vithout  the  article,  initial  b  in  the  genitive  case  singular  is 
hot  affected  in  any  way ;  but  declined  with  the  article,  as 
m  p.  268,  it  becomes  aspirated,  thus  altering  its  sound  from 
b  to  w.  (The  rules  for,  and  reasons  of  this  change  are  found 
in  "  Easy  Lessons,"  Part  L,  observation  i.,  p.  31,  second 
edition.)  Again,  in  the  dative  or  prepositional  case  singular 
(not  the  plural)  b  in  b<v|ib,  and  c  in  cori}|i<\c,  are  eclipsed 
each  by  a  cognate  letter,  b  by  rn ;  c  by  5,  because  the  noun 
in  the  singular  number  affected  by  the  article  and  governed 
by  a  preposition  suffers  eclipsis  in  its  initial  or  first  consonant 
when  it  is  not  either  I,  n^,  v,  or  ]t.  (  See  Twentieth  Lesson, 
Part  II.  general  rule,  p.  108.) 

In  the  genitive  plural  also,  eclipsis  takes  place  when 
nouns  are  affected  by  the  article.  (^See  Twenty-first  Lesson^ 
Obs.  iii.,  p.  115.) 

The  declension  of  a  noun  with  the  article  is  the  same  as 
that  without  the  article.  Attention  to  aspiration  and  eclipsis 
supplies  the  initial  changes. 

EXERCISE  LXXI. 

The  several  cases  of  nouns  of  each  declension  are  here  exemplified  ;  the 
figures  indicate  the  declension. 

TofAC  (1)  \o]X)T^e  (2)  cl^|i  (1) 
T>ox^c  (I)  ^jce  (2)  cloc<v6  (1) 
"CofAC  (1)  pUc^x  (3)  f^jlce  (4) 
'CofAC  (1)  fUjOce  (4)  of*r)A  (4) 

Cot  AC,  «» »wa*-  coramenceraent,  beginning ;  from  cor,  first  principle,  be- 
ginning. CofAC  in  each  line  is  nom.  case  to  *' ]r"  understood: — thus,  zox^^c 
lomse  (ir)  cUri ;  cUvri,  a  board  ;  clocv\6,  paving,  flagging ;  from  clod,  a  stone  ; 
TrA]lce,  welcome,  rejoicing;  OfOvV,  a  sigh  ;  are  in  their  respective  verses,  each 
nom.  case  after  (ir) ;  lo]f)5e,  of  a  ship ;  A]ce,  of  a  kiln  ;  ^Iaca,  of  a  prince  ; 
rU\if)ce,  of  health;  are  gen.  case,  governed  by  cor^c,  by  the  rule  common 
to  all  languages  that  when  two  nouns  signifying  different  things  come 
together,  that  denoting  possessor,  originator,  cause  or  source,  of  that  indicated 
by  the  other  noun,  is  put  in  the  gen.  case. 

Again : 

<l)e|iie  lo]r)5e  a  b^cA6 

<t)e|ite  'A]€  A  lof5<\& 

43e||te  yiX^tc^  a  c^|oe<\i3 
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<t)e]]te,  end ;  b^c<\6,  to  drown ;  lof 5A6,  to  burn ;  c^]i)eA6, 
to  disparage ;  oyt)^,  sigh. 

Nominatives  of  the  first  declension. 

jf  feA|i|t  ■\rr)\\e^X'  *^^  uA|5f)e<v]'. 
"  Strife  is  better  than  being  alone." 

Nl  lu]5eAT)t)  for)Ar  ajji  Ar^Ab^i)  (dat.  case). 
"  Prosperity  does  not  befit  a  fool." 

JrDjteAf ,  contention ;  uA]5r)eA]*,  the  state  of  being  alone, 
loneliness. 

Nominatives  of  first  and  third. 

M|  UAb<v|t  (1)  UAjfleAcc  (3). 
"  Nobility  is  not  pride," 

Gen.  of  first,  ly  V^^^  cu^rbrje  (4)  |*eAT)-le]i)b,  (1)  gen. 
"  The  recollection  of  an  old  child  is  long." 

CeAT)  To6|i  T)A  c^jUe  b]5e,  large  head  of  (the)  little  sense ; 
ce^lle  is  gen.  case  of  c]aII,  /.  b|5e,  is  gen.  case  /.  of  beA3, 
small. 

Gen.  of  second,  'S6  ice  i)^  pojjte  (2)  5lAife  6. 

*•  It  is  the  eating  of  green  grain,"  (said  in  regard  to  something  consumed 
before  it  has  become  matured.) 

PoiTte  sUire,  is  gen.  case  of  pott  sUf. 

SlOtJpAC   A   5-C|ieACA0   Al)   uAp  (2). 
"  The  fox  in  sheep's  clothing." 

S]Ot)r)AC,  is  nom.,  uA^r),  gen.  of  uai),  5-c|ieACAt),  dative 
or  prepositional  case,  c  is  eclipsed  by  5,  on  account  of  the 
preposition  a  :  all  are  of  the  first  declension. 

Nom.  plur.,  Se  a  Iuac  a  Iocca  cu5Ab. 

"  Its  faults  are  its  only  cost  to  you,"  (said  to  a  person  who  despises  n 
thing  given  gratis.) 

LuAc,  Ist  declen. ;  Iocca,  nom.  plur.  3rd  declen.,  from 
locc,  cu5Ab,  prep.  pron. 
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FORTY-FOUETH  LESSON. 

NOUNS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  DECLENSIONS. 
FIRST  DECLENSION. 

2tbAC,  gerii  Ab<\]C,  a  dwarf,  a  sprite. 

2lb<\T)cu]t,  7W,  success,  good  luck  ;  50  ]t<v]b  At)  c-A&  Ajuy 
At)  c-AbAr)cu|t  ojtc,  "  may  prosperity  and  good  luck  attend 
you,"  is  a  prayer  by  which  the  poor  express  their  gratitude 
to  those  who  do  them  a  kindness. 

SlbAjt,  772,  a  marshy  portion  of  land,  a  swamp;  J^'fA^  |*e 
Y  At)  AbA|i  Tpe,  **he  left  me  in  the  lurch,"  is  a  commoit 
saying. 

SlbUtj,  m,  from  Ab,  an  element,  a  fluid,  water;  and  lot), 
food,  provision — the  Host,  or  altar-bread;  AblAi)  co]f'|t]5ce, 
a  consecrated  Host;  a  wafer;  paste  made  thin  and  baked. 

2lr)lAi),  m,  from  a]1),  fine,  agreeable,  pleasant ;  and  Xox) 
food,  provision.  For  this  there  is  no  equivalent  in  English. 
The  common  people  supply  its  want  by  the  generic  term 
'  kitchen ;'  others  employ  the  word  *  condiment.'  This  latter 
does  not  fully  express  the  meaning  of  the  Irish  at;Iao.  The 
Latin  obsonium  comes  near  it  in  meaning.  The  Lish  word 
means  whatever  is  eaten  with  bread,  or  with  the  common 
food  of  the  people.  Jf  toajc  at)  *c-ai)Ui)'  ad  c-oc|iu|-, 
*'  hunger  is  good  sauce." 

^IjAllAii),  m.  dialogue,  arguing,  speaking  or  conferring 
together;  from  A5AII,  speech,  conversation,  wdiich  is,  per- 
haps, from  A3,  at ;  A]le,  another;  i.  e.,  interchange  of  thought 
in  a  social  way. 

2l||;filoi),  m,  geuy  A^i^tiii),  Mass;  jiAjb  cu  A15  A]^|t]ot), 
were  you  at  Mass ;  b'eji^c  nje  A^pit^oi),  I  heard  Mass ;  A]]^it]ot) 
fe'eif-ceACC  A]|t  5AC  bort)i)AC  A5iif  l^  r-^oijae,  to  hear  Mass 
on  every  Sunday  and  holyday.  The  derivation  is  A|f  ||t,  or 
0|fr||t,  an  offering:  and  ^of),  worthy,  befitting,  i  e.,  an  offer- 
ing befitting  or  worthy  of  the  Deity.  In  the  opinion  of 
man  in  every  state  of  society,  barbarous  as  well  as  civi- 
lized, sacrifice  was  considered  the  befitting  offering  worthy 
above  all  others  of  being  presented  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Amongst  the  Pagan  Irish,  A]]:ft|Oi)  meant  sacrifice.  St. 
Patrick  retained  the  word  as  fitly  expressing  to  the  minds  \'^ 
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his  converts  tlie  high  sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass.  The 
Irish  after  their  conversion,  retained,  as  Dr.  O'Brien  (Bishop 
of  Cloyne)  remarks,  the  words  ciiejbeArb,  bocuf,  5|i^6,  to 
express  (Christian)  faith,  hope,  charity ;  ^&|tA&,  for  adoration 
of  the  true  God;  and  p6|*A6,  (bopA6,  the  giving  of  cows — 
bo),  to  express  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

2lcAC  m.  gen.  aca^j,  a  man  of  terror,  a  gigantic  figure, 
from  aca6,  fear ;  root,  ac,  to  fear,  to  shrink  from,  to  dread ; 
written  also  |:acac,  i^ajc,  the  same  as  ac  (hence  fAjcciof,  fear). 

B<\caI,  m.  (Latin,  bacul'um,  Cornish,  ba^l),  a  staff,  a 
shepherd's  crook,  a  crosier;  from  bA,  cows,  and  cuAjUe,  a 
staff,  i.e.i  a  herd's  staff  or  crook,  with  which  cattle  are  de- 
fended by  their  keeper ;  root,  col,  to  protect,  to  hinder  from  ; 
vide,  col. 

B<V3A]t,  m.  a  threat ;  from  bA  or  bAc,  death,  and  5^1  jt,  to 
bawl,  to  cry  out. 

BA]lceACAf,  founding  of  a  town;  a  derivative  from  bA]lce, 
towns. 

BAi|tT)eAC,  m.  a  limpet;  from  b^]t]t,  because  found  on 
tops  (b^|i|i)  of  rocks  when  the  tide  has  ebbed. 

BfiAb^i?,  m.  a  salmon. 

B|tACA^|teACA]*,  m.  brotherhood ;  derived  from  b|iACA]|t, 
&  brother. 

CAO^SeAT)  (p.  ky-an)  a  pelican;  from  caoi8,  lamentation, 
and  eut),  a  bird ;  ca  nje  i?a|i  CA0]6eAi)  Aot)|i<xc,  I  am  like 
a  solitary  pelican. 

Collu|t,  m.  a  pigeon;  colun)  (written  also  colrt)),  a  dove,  a 
pigeon. 

Colun^At),  and  coln^At),  diminutive  of  colun?,  a  dove,  a 
pigeon — the  proper  name  Colman. 

CtieAtbAjt,  m.  a  woodcock ;  the  horse-fly ;  from  cjie^ri?,  to 
gnaw,  to  nibble. 

CacaI  Cahal ;  from  cac,  battle,  aI,  support. 

CiA|iAT),  Kiran ;  from  c]A|i,  black. 

Co|troAC,  Cormack.  &AbbA|tb,  Edward. 

©Art)or),  Edmund.  3^^1i^lc,  Gerald. 

LucAj*,  Luke.  ^a|icAT),  Martin. 

2t)iceU,  Michael,  gen.  ^]C]l;  as,  ^e^le  ^jc^l  (the  Feast 
of  St.  Michael),  Michaelmas. 

2^)u]TieAf,  Maurice ;  ^ac  2it)i«^|iif,  Fitz  Maurice. 
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11]col^f,  Nicholas.  RoUi),  Rowland,  Orlando. 

KA6n)oi)b,  Raymond.  H]obA]ib,  Robert. 

SeATi^ui*,  James.  Sejion),  Jerome. 

Sin)6i>,  Simon.  UjU^Arr?,  William, 

2t)AcSbiroo]T),  Fitzsimon.     Uill]05  =  UjU^att)  65,  Ulick 

<Dui),  m.  2i>  hill,  a  mound,  a  stronghold,  a  castle,  fortress, 
or  tower.  Latin,  dunum ;  Welsh,  dyn.  From  the  word 
but)  are  derived  the  names  of  many  places  not  only  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  but  in  France,  or  old  Gaul ;  as,  ^ui;,  Down  ; 
I3ut)-Aille  (the  fort  of  the  cliflf ) ;  'Dui)  aij  6]\i  (the  fort  of 
the  gold),  Dunamore;  OuT)-bA|tcot),  for  <t)urj-b|tecAi:)  (the 
stronghold  of  the  Britons),  Dunbarton ;  *t)ur)-cAill(T),  Dun- 
kellin ;  4Diipb|torf)A  (the  fort  of  the  back  or  ridge) ;  43ut)- 
5A]tbA]r),  Dungarvan;  C)iir)5eAT)A^t),  Dungannon;  <t)ui)Ti)6ft, 
Dunmore ;  C)ut}beA5,  Dunbeg ;  C)ur)-ceAlUit),  Dunkeld,  in 
Scotland;  Y^hvo-dunum^  Ambrun,  Augustodunumy  Autun; 
yLoiodunum^  Melun,  C^saroc^wwwwz,  Tours. 

3eAlbAT)  (pr.  as  if  5eAlluT)),  m.  a  sparrow. 

5eAlbAr)-cu|llior),  a  bullfinch. 

3eAllAT),  a  linnet. 

Oljon^AC,  m.  a  lobster ;  a  loosely-built  fellow. 

JA]i|iAt),  m,  iron;  iA]t|iAi)  5eAl,  tin. 

Pft^ACATj,  m.  a  crow. 

PjtAc^T),  m,  a  crab. 

SaIat),  m.  salt. 

ScAb^i),  a  herring. 

Sti^oIac,  m,  a  thrush. 

Sc^t),  m,  tin  ;  Latin,  st annum  ;  cat^ija  f^^^t),  a  tin  can. 

'CjjeACAf,  m.  dwelling  in  a  house ;  A0i>c|5eACAf,  being 
in  one  house ;  V]  eoluf  5AT)  Aorj-qgeACAf,  no  knowledge 
(of  one's  character  can  be  gained)  unless  by  dwelling  in  the 
same  house. 

'Cjiofc,  m.  a  cod-fish. 

SECOND  DECLENSION. 

2lilp, /.  a  lump,  a  height;  piu.  aI^a,  hills,  mountains,* 
tljAb  2llpA,  the  Alps : 

^0  ^A^S  cA|i  2llpA  ujle. 
He  traversed  all  the  hills. 
— St  FiacKs  Hymn  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick^  stanza  v. 
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B|t|3]C  or  Bft]3ib,  Bridget;  from  bjieo^  fiery,  and  fA^j^r 
a  dart,  an  arrow ;  f  ejle  Bfii5ibe,  the  feast  of  St.  Bridget 
Ti)]  i)A  -pejle  Bfiisi^e,  the  month  of  February. 

BA]i)|f,/.  a  wedding ;  from  be^t),  a  woman,  and  ^e^f,  an 
assembly. 

Beo]|t,  f.  a  kind  of  beer  known  to  the  ancient  Irish. 

)i)5eAi),  /.  gen.  yvfr^yo^y  a  daughter ;  from  -jor),  fit,  capable ; 
and  56^1),  v.  to  beget;  or  from  |r),  becoming,  and  5e]t),  w.  an 
offspring;  56]!)  is  allied  to  the  old  English,  quean^  a  woman, 
now  Queen,  a  woman  of  the  highest  grade. 

Feminine  Nouns  in  63. 

2lr)5e<\l65  (a  proper  noun),  Angelica. 

B<vclo5,  /I  (diminutive  of  b^cAl,  a  staffer  crook),  a  ring- 
let, curl ;  the  sprouts  or  buds  of  potatoes ;  so  called  because 
crook-like  at  top. 

CAO|t65,  /I  a  chafer. 

Citupo5,  /.  a  wrinkle  ;  from  c|tup,  a  contraction,  a  shri- 
velling. 

<Duilleo3,  j^  a  leaf;  from  bu]lle,  the  same. 

^A]  1)1605,/*.  ^  swallow. 

'peAb65,  a  plover. 

peA]*65,  /  beard ;  from  f  Af,  growth,  and  05. 

pft<M)565,  Frances. 

'p|0i;65,/I  a  scarecrow;  from  -pjoi),  whitish. 

')Pu]i)feo5,  /.  ash  ;  from  |ni]V|-e,  fountain, 

'Fujfeoj,/^  a  lark. 

3<\l|ileo5,  y?  garlic. 

'Le<xco5,  f.  a  place,  a  flounder ;  from  leAC,  half;  because 
it  appears  as  if  cut  into  two  parts.  1.6^^:05  mA^tA,  a  turbot. 
Le<\co5  fl0|t-u]|*5e,  a  fluke,  z.e.,  a  flat  fish  found  in  fresh 
water, 

Le^c]!*,/.  lettuce. 

2t)(Abo5,y!  a  short  knife,  a  bayonet. 

l^eAt;co5,/.  a  nettle, 
[Note.— Nouns  that  end  in  05  in  Irish,  in  Scotch  Gaelic  end  in  ap.] 

^<v]5&eAi),/,  a  virgin;  ad  2l)A]5beAi)  2l)u]fte,  the  Virgin 
Mary.  2t)A|5beAi)  is  derived  from  n)o  or  T1706  (old  Irish),  a 
person,  man  or  woman  ;  and  5eAt),  natural  affection,  love, 
cliastity  (for  its  derivative,  5eAUArt)i)A]6,  means  chaste;  and 
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5CAT)Ari7r)^l^SACc,  chastity.)  Its  proper  spelling  is,  therefore, 
n)A65eAt),  but  by  changing  the  consonants  the  word  becomes 
n?A5beAr) ;  German,  mddchen  ,  Saxon,  maeden ;  Knglish, 
maiden. 

SeATr>|i65,  /,  shamrock,  derived  from  ]*e<\rb<Ni]t)  which  is 
itself  formed  from  fejii),  sweet,  pleasant;  and  )^eii]t,  grass, 
trefoil;  feAnjAiiioj,  and  contractedly  f*eATb|i05,  the  short 
trefoil  or  shamrock. 

NOUNS  OP  THE  THIBD  DECLENSION. 

2lb,  gen.  AbA,  a  father,  an  abbot,  a  lord. 
Proper  Names. 


3eA]t|toib,  Garrett. 
€115 A]6,  gen.  Lu5bAC,  Lewis. 
2t)ufiCA6,  Mortimer, Murphy. 
2t)u]i]t<xc,  Murrogh. 
'Cfoboib,  Toby. 


2lor)5Uf,  ^ngus  or  -^neas. 
C|to|-cof|t,  Christopher. 
4)fAiin)0|b,   Dermott ;    from 

<t)lA,  God ;    and  Ajirtjojb, 

of  arms. 
peAjtsuf,  Fergus. 

Nouns  ending  in  6]|t,  mas. 

B^bojit,  from  b^b,  a  boat,  a  hosXswain, 

BftACAbO||i,  wi,  a  malst^r;  from  b|tAC,  malt. 

Cu|tf6||i,  ?«,  a  course?- ;  from  cujtf a,  a  course. 

CuAr)5c6i|i,  m,  a  helper  ;  from  coT)50ATi7,  help,  which  is 
itself  from  cor;,  together,  and  5t)i6,  do. 

Cuibu|5ceo]|t,  m.  an  assister,  a  helper,  a  protector. 

Cfiu]rjr)]5ceo]|t,  nu  a  gatherer;  from  c]tu]0i3,  gather;  root, 
c|iu]r),  assembled,  round,  plump,  full. 

C|t]A6Abo||t,  m,  a  dayman,  a  worker,  a  tiller  or  digger; 
from  c|iia6,  earth. 

)^05Ar)co]]t,  ?w.  a  reliever,  a  helper,  an  auxiliator,  an  assis- 
tant ;  one  who  aids  a  person  in  distress,  and  lends  relief  by 
procuring  it;  from  fogijAti?,  assistance,  help,  service,  good- 
ness. 

2lbf caIacc, /.  apostleship, 

2lcc,jf.  a  decree. 

B^jiji,  m,  from  bA,  state  of  being ;  and  ^|tb,  high ;  is  itseh 
a  principal  root:  (I)  top ;  as,  o  bur)  50  bafijt,  from  bottom  to 
top  ;  bA|t]t  bo  c]r)i),  the  top  of  your  head ;  A||t  b^|t]t,  on  top; 

(2)  point;  as,  i*OAc<\b  5at;  b^vjiji,  a  needle  without  point; 

(3)  head;   as,  5AI)  h\xx)  5A1)  b^]t|t,  without  foundation  or 
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Buperstruction,  without  head  or  tail ;  (4)  the  head,  branches, 
plants,  potato  stalks,  oats,  corn,  grass,  crops,  harvest — b^A-|t- 
pA^b  Ai)  c^vUrb  f o  6^  b^jtjt,  this  land  will  yield  two  crops ; 
(5)  bA|i|tA,  tops,  corn,  green  crops,  produce ;  (6)  the  oily 
portion  of  broth,  grease ;  (7)  the  surface,  bubbles,  scum, 
spume — so  called  because  always  found  on  the  surface; 
(8)  superiority — fUA^jt  "pe  At;  b^]t|t,  he  obtained  the  supe- 
riority ;  (9)  excess,  overplus,  profit — v]l  V]^  A^jt  b]c  asa^iji) 
b*A  b^|i|i,  we  have  nothing  by  it ;  literally,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  to  us  of  it,  profit :  cu]|i  b^^iii  a]]i,  finish  it,  perfect ; 
bAjitiAC,  m.  branches  of  trees,  brushwood,  tow. 

lpeo]]i,f,  the  river  Nore;  gen.  peojiAC. 

'CeATTjA]]!,/.  Tara;  gen.  'CeAmjiAC. 

NOUNS  OF  THE  FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

(1)  All  personal  nouns  ending  in  Ai]te,  a^&,  u]8,  a]3  ; 
(2)  derivatives  from  the  genitive  feminine  of  adjectives ;  (3) 
diminutives  in  p. 

(2)  2li5T)e,/.  mind,  attention. 

2l]lc]|ie,  m.  or  /.  a  foreigner ;  from  A^le,  other,  and  q|i, 
country.  It  is  written  also  e^lc^jte ;  from  e]le,  which  is  the 
usual  Irish  spelling  of  the  Gaelic  term  for  other. 

2ll|ie,/.  heed,  attention ;  of  cognate  meaning  with  |:Ai|te, 
watch. 

2l|CT)e,  f,  a  commandment;  ca  rbeub  A^cr)e  cuj  <t)|A 
6u]t)r)  ?  how  many  commandments  has  God  given  us  ?  cuj 
<D|A  M)  A]ct)e  1*0  bo  2it)A0]]*e,  God  gave  this  command  to 
Moses. 

h^)\he,f,  from  the  genitive  case  fem.  of  the  adj.  B^lb, 
mute;  stammering,  stuttering. 

B<v]r)e,/^  milk  ;  from  h'Av,  white. 

'B'^]r)]^,f.  madness  ;  ca  fe  ^]\i  b^jr)]6,  he  is  mad  (vexed). 

Cr)ApA,  y.  a  button. 

Co|5e,  /.  a  province;  Cu|5e  Cot)i)AccA,  the  province  of 
Connaught. 

Cor)|tA,  a  coffin. 

B<v]le, /.  town,  village;  Latin,  villa;  plu.  bAjlce. 

7^e]le, y;  a  festival,  a  feast;  -pe]le  PAC]tA]c,  the  festival  of 
St.  Patrick;  ^e]le  MAOjti?  BfijSib,  the  feast  of  St.  Bridget. 
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Le|t)e,/.  a  shirt,  a  tunicle,  an  alb ;  l^]^e  ^■\);:-\x]VVi  an  alb 
part  of  the  priest's  vestments  worn  while  offering  sacrifice, 
'Ce]v&,  f.  fire  ;  plu.  ce^tJce. 
'Ctt]\e,f.  SL  flood ;  plu.  cu]lce. 

Nouns  in  fn  of  the  fourth  declension. 

(3)  B<vi]t]t]T),  m,  a  hat,  a  head-dress,  a  cap,  a  mitre;  xf, 
buAiT)ceA|i  A]T)n5  be't)  n)-bA]|t|t]r),  the  name  is  not  taken 
from  the  b<\.]|t|i]r).  The  term  bA||t|i]T)  must  be  applied 
whether  it  be  the  bA^|i|tiT)  or  head-gear  of  dignitary  or 
peasant. 

C A] lilt),  a  girl ;  the  diminutive  of  CA^lle,  which  means  a 
stout,  able  woman ;  from  c<vlU,  a  hooded  cloak  worn  by  the 
ancients  of  Gaul  and  Ireland ;  cA|txxcAllA  (from  ca|ia  or 
ce^cjte,  i.e.,  four,  four-sided  ;  and  caUa,  a  hood — root  col, 
protect),  the  square  hood — from  the  wearing  of  which  the 
fierce  son  of  the  Emperor  Severus  derived  his  well-known 
name:  cAjlleAC,  a  woman  in  a  hood.  The  caIU  was  generally 
worn  by  the  old,  and  hence  the  terra  cA^UeAC  came  to 
signify  an  old  woman,  a  hag.  It  means  also  a  hooded  reli- 
gious, a  nun ;  "  cA^lleACA  bub  a,"  black  religious. 

C|iu]|*5]T),  m,  a  pitcher,  a  cruise,  a  lamp,  a  goblet. 

3n^6  T1J0  ctxo]6e  Tt)o  ctiu]r5jrj, 
The  love  of  my  heart 's  my  pitcher. 

<t)lieoiliT),  m.  a  wren,  a  silly  person,  a  ninny. 

Sn)]5it),  rn.  the  chin ;  from  froij,  the  chin,  a  smile,  mirth. 

Proper  names : 

^SUfqi),  (and  2l|b|rqi?),  Augustin. 

2lr)coT)i,  Anthony. 

<t)A]bi6  (Ddvee,  commonly  pronounced  ddye)  David, 
^<\c  43Abi&,  Davidson. 

<Doirt)iqc,  Dominick. 

pelirt),  Feilim,  or  Felix.     lp]t^]V'5i  Frank. 

3iolln)U||ie,  Maurice ;  Gilmore,  from  5|olU,  a  servant,  or 
one  devoted  to;  and  2t)iii|te,  Mary. 

l)et)]t],  Henry. 

^<xolTt)ui|te  (pr.  2t}Aoliae),  Myles;  from  tdaoI,  bald, 
shaven,  therefore  having  the  tonsure,  hence  devoted  to ;  and 
^u^]te,  Mary, 
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^<\0||*e,  MosGP.^     Mao],  and  II0A5,  Noah. 

p|l]p,  Philip;  P|l|p]o,  little  Philip. 

KuAibtt],  Roderick.     Sllbe|*c||t,  Silvester. 

Sori7<v]|tle,  Charles,  or  Sorley ;  as,  Som^^iile  Buj^e,  Sor- 
ley  the  Yellow,  Sorley  Buidhe  (Mac  Donnell),  who  fought 
against  Shane  O'Neill  and  Hugh- 

XX^\ei)Z]i),  Valentine.     U|i)fer)c,  Vincent. 

2l5Ac<v,  Agata.     2l5T)er,  Agnes.     21i)i)a,  Anne. 

B<v|ibA|tA,  and  contractedly  B<xt^bA,  Barbara. 

C^icl^r),  and  Ca^ciiioa,  Catherine. 

6beljr),  and  contractedly  Bblji),  Eleanor.     61] t),  Helen. 

61];*<\bec,  EUzabeth.     61ii*a,  Eliza. 

pADi;],  Fanny. 

t^vr^lifioi^A,  Lusarina  ;  from  LAfAjit,  flame,  and  pjOUA, 
of  wine  ;  gen.  case  of  p]oo,  wine. 

Luri,  Lucy.     2t)Aible,  Mabel.     9^^]]ie,  Mary. 

t^<vplA,  Penelope.     MojtA,  Honoria.     0|l|b]A,  Olivia. 

S^l^be,  or  SA6b,  Sabia.     So|ica,     Sarah. 

S]5tle,  Celia.     S|r^le,  Cecila.     XXi)^,  Wineford,  Juno. 

The  diminutives  of  these  names  are  formed  by  affixing  ^x). 

The  ending  of  the  genitive  case  is  the  only  means  by 
which  a  person  can  know  whether  a  noun  terminating  in  a 
vowel  is  of  the  fifth  declension.  If  a  noun  of  this  class  un- 
dergoes no  inflection,  it  is  then  of  the  fourth.  Any  difficulty 
on  this  head  is  removed  by  the  accompanying  list  of  all  the 
nouns  in  the  language  belonging  to  the  fifth  declension. 

NOUNS  BELONGING  TO  THE  FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

2l|iA,/.  kidney. 

2llbA,/.  Scotland. 

2llihA,./-  Allen,  in  Kildare. 

2lTtA,  f.  the  Island  of  Arran ;  plu.  A]|tT)e. 

Bo,  a  CO w ;  gen.  bo ;  dat.  boji) ;  nom.  pi.  bd  (dat.  pi.  buA]b). 

Bitejce^vm,  a  judge;  gen.  bfieiceAnjAi;;  it  is  also  of  the 
first  declension,  gen.  b]teice]rb. 

Blto,  y.  a  quern,  a  handmill ;  gen.  b|t6i);  dat.  b]i6]T) ;  plu. 
b[t6|i)ce. 

Brtii.  or  b|iuiT)n,  f.,  a  womb;  gen.  b|aor)i) ;  as,  beATJOUjgce 
ro|iA&  bo  b|toi;i),  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb ;  dat. ; 
bfiojtjrj;  nom.  plu.  bjtoouA 
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Ce^cfiATbA,/.  a  quarter,  from  ceACAjt,  four. 

ConjufifA,/.  a  neighbour,  from  coti)  and  uttfA,  a  jamb,  a 
.  upport. 

Cu,/.  a  hound  ;  gen.  sing,  cot),  (pronounced  kun^  short) ; 
dat.  co|t);  nom.  plu.  cojn. 

CujT'le,/.  a  vein;  cujfle  tto  ctiO|8e,  pulse  of  my  heart. 

<DA|le<MT>,  a  cup-bearer ;  from  b^]l,  a  festive  gathering. 

<DeA|it)A,  /.  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

<t)ile,/.  a  flood. 

<t)uileArb,  the  Creator,  from  bu]l,  an  element. 

B<\f cu,  y.  an  eel ;  gen.  cAf cop ;  from  cAf,  water,  and  cu, 
a  hound.     See  cu,  above. 

6/aU6a,  jf.  (pr.  dl-y-aJi)^  a  science. 

B^lbA;  gen.  eAlb<\T);  plu.  CAlbATjA;  "  P|t]orb-3e^i)ce  h 
eAlbAT) — the  first  fruits  of  thy  herds." — Deuteronomy^  xii. 
18,  Irish  Bible  by  Dr.  Mac  Hale,  p.  345. 

B]]te,  Ireland  ;  gen.  6i|ieAT)T) ;  dat.  6/i|i]r)rj. 

3obA,  m.  a  smith ;  2t)Ac5obAT)  (smith's  son),  MacGowen. 

5iiaIa,^.  a  shoulder. 

peAlfArt?,  a  philosopher,  like  bfie^ceATb,  is  of  the  fifth  and 
first. 

P|ACATT7,  m.  a  debtor ;  *'  A5u|*  toa^c  ^n\r)X)  A|i  b-^jACA 
TT)A|i  rbA|CArrju|b-oe  b'  a|i  *  b-f  lACAT^oA^b'  -p^jT),  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses  (debts),  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." —  The 
Lord's  Prayer, 

P]ot)t>5uaIa,/.  a  woman's  name.    Fionguala,  fair  shoulder 

jor)5A,y.  nail  (of  the  finger). 

JocIa,/.  a  hay-yard. 

Laca,  /.  a  duck;  makes  the  gen.  sing,  and  gen.  plu. 
Iacat),  and  Iacato  in  the  nom.  plu. 

'LATjATT)A,y.  a  married  couple. 

LeACA,  m.  a  cheek. 

Le]5eAi;r)yiLeinster;  Cu]5e  le]5eAt;r),  province  of  Leinster] 

Lu|i5A,yi  the  shin. 

^UTt)A, /.  Munster;  gen.  ^urrjAr) ;  as,  Cu]5e  ^urpATj, 
the  province  of  Munster.  <t)eAf-2t)iiTbAi),  South-Munster — 
Desmond;  TuAb-^urbAt),  North-Munster, Thomond;  Oiji- 
9\)[xrt)^\),  East-Munster — Ormond. 

2t)eAi)TT7A, /.  the  mind;  ujirjAjge  tja  rpeAtJn^Ap,  mental 
prayer,  meditation. 
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PeATtfA,/.  a  person. 

S^vcfA^i?,  f,  England;   gen.  S^cfAi);  as  r^Urb  S^cf^At) 
land  of  England. 

SeAt)3A,j^  a  cormorant;  from  7*6^1)3,  lank. 

RAO]]te,  Reelion,  in  the  county  Kildare. 

'CA-|llce,y!  Teltown,  in  Meath. 

'CeAt^sA,  f,  a  tongue ;  plu.  reAT)5CA. 

"CeoiiA,  7W,  border,  boundary,  limit;  Latin,  terminus. 

Ujlle,/.  an  elbow;  Latin,  ulna  ;  ell,  a  measure. 

UlcA,/.  beard. 

U|tfA,  the  jamb  of  a  door. 

BftAgA,  shoulder,  mas.  and  fem. ;  gen.  b|iA5A&. 

CA]tA,  m,  a  friend,  makes  gen.  cAjtAb,  and  dat.  CA]tA]b, 
plu.  CAjiAbA,  or  CA|tA]be,  and  contractedly  cAfjibe.  CAi^tbe 
is  the  usual  form.  C<\itAb,  a  friend,  in  the  nom.  case,  is  not 
unusual.     It  is  then  of  the  first  declension ;  plu,  cAitA^b. 

CA0|tA,yi  a  sheep ;  makes  the  gen.  sing,  and  plu.  cao^ac, 
nom.  plu.  cA0||i]5,  sheep. 

'CaIati),  /.  land,  earth,  makes  gen. ;  cAlnjAt),  contractedly 
for  CAlAnjAt) ;  dat.  CAlA^rb ;  plu.  cAlrrjATjA  and  cA]lce. 

Those  are  the  only  nouns  in  the  language  that  belong  to 
the  fifth  declension. 

EXERCISE  LXXII. 

9Xx)  c-ATi)  iroiJeAf  at)  ]*euT)  (1)  ]*l^t)  lo  cA]|tb]b. 

"  When  fortune  begins  to  frown,  friends  will  be  packing." 

Zlnj,  time,  being  a  noun  masc.,  takes  c  for  euphony  after  the  article  An, 
the ;  x^^r),  adj.  farewell ;  literally  (be)  save,  sound ;  CA|tt&]b,  with  friends, 
the  prepositional  case,  contractedly  for  cAttA&Ajb. 

9Xr)  T)]6  bo  C|&  ai)  leAt)b  bo  51)] 6  at)  leAijb. 

"  What  the  child  sees  that  he  doeth." 

leAijb,  a  child  (pr.  lednov),  gen.  le]nb  (pr.  lynv)  ;  C]6,  sees,  irr,  v.,  Jfj]* 
(nee),  does. 

^^  '[♦  Ti)A]c  leAc  bo  ttjoIaS,  |;^3  b^f; 
^^  Y  W^]t  leAc  bo  c^]T)eA6,  pof. 

"  If  you  wish  to  be  lauded,  await  death. 
If  you  wish  to  be  reviled,  marry." 

**Ne  laudes  hominem  in  vita  sud' — tanquam 

Si  diceret.,  lauda  post  vitam  magnifica  post  consummationem." — 

S.  Maximus  Homilia,  59. 
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3t))lleAT)o  cAOjtA  (5)  c|tewb  (1), 
"  A  sheep  mars  a  flock." 

3t)|lleAT)r)  b]toc-cort7luAbA]t  (1)  beAJ-beuf^  (3), 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." — St.  Paul. 

2^^  zHx  A  leACA  (5)  fAot), 

Mfl    AT)    luce  (I)   A||l   A    f]ACAl  (I). 

"  If  his  cheek  is  wan, 
The  fault  rests  not  with  his  tooth." 

21)^  *X  TTj-^ll  ]V  ^IT^^^c  b|05AlcA]*  (I)  <t)e. 
"  Though  slow  yet  sure  is  God's  justice"  (t>e  is  gen.  of  t5|A,  God). 

"'EtTrep  yap  re  Koi  avriK*  O'Xvfiirios  ovk  ereXeo'o-ej' 
E/c  re  Kol  o^/e  TeX€i."—Book  iv.,  W.  160,  161. 

Thus  rendered  into  Irish  verse  by  Dr.  MacHale  : 

3l6  *T  ^^^^  -^15  cui|il]t)c  b^oJAlcAf  ceA|ic  t)A  t)-4)eA ; 
Bejb  ifox  ^5  A  i7Di]tc  bijieAC,  >  t)|  3ai^  f^c — 

Lines  195-6. 

"  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds  He  all." 

— Longfellow*8  Poetic  Aphorisms, 

Ma    UbAjii    le^i*    x)^    cofA^b    co-^Ab    a'j*    be|6eAi*    at) 

CeA1)t)    A   lACA^It. 

"  As  long  as  the  head  is  present  do  not  speak  to  the  feet." 

CotAjb,  dat.  plu.  of  cof ,  /. ;  n.  2nd  d. ;  gen.  co]f e,  plu.  cof  a  ;  ce Atjij,  m. 
1st  d.  gen.  c]t)0,  plur.  ceAtjijA. 

^^1  b]8eAt)T)  30]tc  (1)  5At)  b]AfAC  (1)  ^|a8. 
'Cu]5eA&  CAC  cjaU  (2)  xrjo  ]tA]r)r).  (I ;  gen.  case) 

)X    CGAjtC    T)eAC    A||t    A    TD-bjb    |tAC  (3). 

"Nac  Ti7-b]&eAT)r)  tt^cac  (3)  A]]t  cu]b  (3)  b*A  cIa^I)  (2), 

There  is  not  a  corn-field  without  a  wild  blade, 
Let  each  understand  the  purport  of  my  song. 
So,  rarely  is  the  man  found  whom  fortune  favors, 
That  a  blight  falls  not  on  some  of  his  children. 

t^iAt^c,  from  t>iAr,  a  blade  of  corn ;  t:]A6,  wild ;  C]aU,  /.  2  gen.  cejUe ; 
ttAjnn  gen.  of  tiaho,  a  song,  a  poem,  a  stanza ;  ceAftc,  rare,  scarce ;  neAc 
(indeclinable),  an  individual.  Rac,  luck  ;  bnoc-ttAC,  bad  luck  ;  beA^-ftAc, 
good  Inck  ;  iijeAt,  pining,  a  blight ;  z'^  ao  cuti  tpeAtcA,  the  crop  is 
blighted. 
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Cfijoc  (I)  co]t6|t)  (2)  1)^  l)-o|b|te,  finis  coronat  opus, 
Cttfoc,  end  ;  conojn,  a  crown  ;  ojbTie,  gen.  of  obA]ii,  (2)  work,  gen 
©bAjt^e,  and  contractedly  obtie,  in  which  ],  a  slender  vowel,  must,  before  b,| 
be  inserted  to  conform  to  the  rule  slender  with  slender^  hence  o]btte. 


FORTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

ADJECTIVES. 

In  English,  adjectives  remain  unchanged  in  their  termi- 
nations. The  word  good,  for  instance,  undergoes  no  change 
in  gender,  number,  or  case,  in  the  following :  a  good  man 
(rn.)  ;  a  good  woman  (f.) ;  a  good  house  [n.)  ;  I  see  a  good 
man  {obj.)  ;  /  see' good  men  {plu.  obj.)  ;  a  good  mans 
(poss.)  house ;  good  mens  [plu,  poss.)  houses. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  any  foreign  language  will  show  the  mere 
English  student  that  the  adjective  is  inflected  like  the  noun  with  which  it 
agrees.  In  French  and  in  Italian,  for  example,  it  varies  in  gender  and 
number. 

French.  Italian. 

Sing.  bon,m.f  bonne, /.,  good.  bono,  m. ;  bona,/. 

Plu.    bon8,m.;  bonnes,/.,  good,  boni,  m.  ;  bone, /. 

In  other  languages — say,  Latin,  Greek,  German — it  varies  in  gender, 
number,  and  case : 

Latin.  Greek.  German. 


Nom. 

bonus. 

ayaOos, 

guter. 

good  (wan). 

Gen. 

boni. 

ayadov. 

gutes. 

o/  a  good  {man). 

Dat. 

bono. 

ayaQifi. 

gutem. 

to  a  good  {man). 

Ace. 

bonum. 

ayadov. 

guten. 

good  (man). 

Ab. 

bono. 

ayadcjK 

gutem. 

with  a  good  (man) 

In  the  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  the  adjec- 
tive undergoes  several  inflections,  as  is  seen  by  the  fore- 
going. 

These  remarks  are  in  some  measure  necessary  for  thc 
young  student,  who  is  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  adjec- 
tive in  English  as  invariable.  They  will  serve  to  render 
clear  what  is  going  to  be  said  of  the  declension  of  adjectives 
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Pake  an  example  of  a  noun  and  adjective : 
"pe^Nji  njoji,  a  hUj  man* 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom, ) 

Ace.   J  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^ 

Gen.       At)  fifi  rbo|]t.  x)^  b-|:eA]t  n)6|t. 

Dat.       bo  'i;  ^eA]i  rboji.  bo  i;a  |;eA|t<x]b  ttjoftA. 

In  this  example,  njoji,  the  nominative  singular,  masculine, 
becomes  Tt)6]|t  in  the  genitive  singular,  and  tboft^  in  tho 
nominative  plural : 

2*0  he^x)  Tt)6|t,  ^Ag  big  women. 
Singular.  Plural, 

Nom.l        u  •  -  -        /         \ 

*         >  At)  beAt)  iDOjt,  T)A  rr?r)A  roo|t<v   [mora). 

Gen.      i)<\  n^txv  rt^ojite  [moirhye)  x)^  rvj-h^x)  n)6|t. 
Dat.       bo  'r)  rrji)<\0]  n^oijt.  bo  t)<v  n^rjAjb  rrjojKV. 

Agreeing  with  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gender,  rtjofi  be- 
comes, in  the  genitive  singular,  rn6|]ie,  and  in  the  dative 
n)6}]t;  nom.  plu.  rD6|tA,  masculine  and  feminine. 

An  example,  one  in  which  the  final  vowel  of  the  adjec- 
tive is  slender : 

2lr)  ]*o^cAb  Ttjit),  the  fine  needle. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nora.l  ,  •  ^     -  .    ^    . 

Gen.      Ai)  c-fi)^cA]b  rbjO.  t)A  fOACAb  Tt^jr). 

Dat.       bo  \)    c-]*u^c<\b  TT)|r).        bo  t)A  ]*i)<\CAbAib  nj^rje, 

Obs. — 2t)p)  is  not  changed  in  the  genitive  masculine, 
because  the  peculiar  effect  of  that  case  is  to  assume  a  slender 
vowel.  Now,  as  the  vowel  is  already  slender,  the  genitive 
cannot  assume  another,  and  therefore  undergoes  no  change. 

Adjectives  are.  therefore,  declinefl  like  nouns  of  the  same  gender  and  of 
the  same  final  syllable.  Their  inflection  consequently  follows  the  analogies 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  declensions  of  n6uns.  Those  that  end 
in  vowels  are  invariable. 

-  Adjectives,  therefore,  ending  in  a  consonant  take  before  it  a  slender 
rowel,  1,  (if  \  be  not  already  in  the  final  syllable,)  in  the  genitive  masculine ; 
&ud  an  additional  syllable,  e,  if  the  noun  is  feminine. 
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The  plural  usually  ends  in  a,  except  where  the  rule  cac 
le  CAol  requires  e  and  not  a. 


DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

?t)6|t,  large,  great,  big. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Mas.  Sc  Fem. 

Mas.                          Fem. 

^-•i-^^— ^ 

Nom. 

and  Ace. 

Tt)6|t,                     Tt70]t, 

11)5ltA. 

Gen. 

Tn6]]t,                 Ti76i|t6, 

IDOlt. 

Dat. 

Tt)6]t,                  tDO||i, 
11911),  fine. 

TOSpA. 

Nom. 

and  Ace. 

TDli),                 mit), 

iDloe. 

Gen. 

n)]Vi                  rr)]ve, 

rn\x). 

Dat. 

^lib,  high. 

iDloe. 

Nom. 

and  Ace. 

;8ilib,                  ^iib, 

-JVjlbA. 

Gen. 

^lltb,                4viiibe, 

^|ib. 

Dat. 

^lib,                  ^iitb, 

^SiitbA. 

Adjectives  ending  in  ati^aiI  are  declined  after  the  form  of 
the  third  declension  of  nouns ;  as, 

pUicAiijAil,  princely,  hospitable. 


Nom.  and  Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


Mas.  and  Fem. 
l^lAlCAiijAil, 
l^lAlCAlblA, 
^UlCAlbAll, 


Mas.  and  Fem. 
plAlCAli)lA. 

i:lAiCAii)Ail. 
1:Iaicaii)Ia. 


Obs. — Whenever  any  word — be  it  adjective,  noun,  oi 
verb — of  two  syllables,  or  more  than  two,  has  a  liquid  letter, 
I,  H),  1),  |t,  terminating  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one, 
should  an  increase  take  place,  the  liquid  letter  unites  with 
the  other  consonant  and  elides  the  vowel ;  as,  in  the  adjec- 
tive i:lAicATbAil,  just  declined,  nom.  itIaicaii^aiI,  gen.  i:Iaj- 
cati^aIa,  and  eliding  a  between  li)  and  I,  i:lAicAri)lA ;  ^luii), 
beautiful,  gen.  fem.  Aluii^e,  I  and  v  (liquids)  unite,  and  form 
Mi)e  and  then  the  first  syllable  takes  i,  a  slender  vowel,  to 
assimilate  the  slender  final  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  with  the 
slender  vowel  of  the  second — thus,  Ailue :  AO]bji),  delightful, 
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makes  AOjb^rje  (gen.  fern.),  and  by  syncope,  eliding  ^  before 
x),  AO|bt)e;  AbA^r),  a  river,  makes  AbA(r)e;  b  and  n)  coalesce, 
and  form  Abrje,  and  correcting  the  spelling,  the  word  becomes 
Ajbtje,  rivers;  ACA]]t,  a  father,  makes  A]C]te  (and  A^ciieACA) 
in  the  plural;  b|tACA^|t,  a  brother,  a  friar,  b|iA]C|ie;  tt^^l^f, 
Bweet,  makes  Ti7^l|fe;  I,  from  the  second  last  syllable,  unites 
with  f ,  and  the  word  assumes  the  contracted  form  (v]Ox) 
ftjjlfe,  sweeter  ;  so  b^lf]*,  fond,  makes  bjl^e. 

An  adjective  ending  in  a  vowel  is  indeclinable  ;  as,  fov^^ 
lucky;  borjA,  unlucky;  6|t6A,  golden  (jib  are  pronounced 
like  ]t|i) ;  ^AbA,  long ; 

L^  f  AbA,  a  long  day. 

LAece  -pAbA,  long  days. 

C)u]r)e  bot)A,  an  unlucky  person. 

<t)A0]r)e  bor)A,  unlucky  people. 

'CeAc  onbA,  a  golden  house. 

'C^5ce  6|t&A,  golden  houses. 

Nouns  terminate  the  dative  plural  in  ]h,  adjectives  do  not.  Agreeing 
with  the  noun,  the  adjective  is,  like  it,  affected  by  aspiration. 

Masciiline.  Feminine. 

Aspiration  of  adj. 
when  in  concord 
with  a  noun  ar- 
ticulated. 

In  the  articulated  dative,  the  adjective,  in  the  modern  language,  suffers 
only  aspiration  in  the  initial  consonant,  though  the  mutable  of  the  noun  is 
generally  eclipsed.  In  modern  Gaelic  the  termination  ]b  is  rarely  annexed  to 
the  dative  plural. 

VOCABULARY. 
eului5,    V.    depart,    separate    from ;    Ifon,  gen.  Ifn,  m.  flax,  lint,  linen 


Sing. 

Plu. 

Sing. 

Nom. 

Nom.  and  Ace. 

Gen. 

... 

... 

Dat. 

, 

Dat. 

Voc. 

Voc. 

Voc. 

V. 

b'euluio  r^,  he  went  off. 

lAfS,  m.  fish ;  at)  c-i^rs,  the  fish ; 
At)  c-iAt5  Ti)OTt,  the  large  fish  ; 
gen.  case,  ejrs,  nom.  plur.  e]r5, 
fish;  T)<v  h-e]r5,  the  fish;  da  Tj- 
eir5n)OTtAA5urnA  h-eirsbe^sA, 
the  large  fish  and  the  little  fish. 

|Af 5A]tte,  m.  a  fisherman ;  atj  c-]At- 
SAirie,  the  fisherman.  •'  ilx}  z\iAt 
bi6oAr  Ait\  loc  "NeACAjd  ah  r-jAr- 
SAitte  AJ5  rjubAl."  "  On  Lough 
Neagh's  banks  as  the  fisherman 
strays." — Moore. 


A15 
buAinc  Ifn,  pulHng  flax;  ai3 
buA]leA6  Ifn,  beetling  flax;  Ifn- 
eu&Ac,  linen  (cloth);  briAc-lfo, 
a  sheet;  from  b|iAr,  a  covering, 
and  Ifn — Latin,  linum  ;  Welsh, 
llin.     From  Ifop,  flax,  is  derived, 

Lfoi),  m.  gen.  Ifo,  a  net,  a  fishing  net, 
a  snare ;  Ift)  ]Ar5vAc,  a  fishing 
net ;  Ifoo  e]nn]6,  an  oyster  net, 
a  dredge. 

5leAti)0ui5,  V.  to  glide  away ;  to  slip 
off;  from  tleAiijAiu,  slippery. 
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EXERCISE  LXXIII. 

<D0    b|    ATt)    AT)I)    A^Uf    bo    b]    lAr3A]|te    A]3    CA|17tAl)3    CUflf 

c^t^lje,  l]i)  A  b]  l^i)  h'  6^r3]b  beA^A  A5iif  TDOfiA.  <Do 
fleAri)i)u|5bA|i  t)A  b-^irS  beA5A  c|t]b  t)A  -poiU  a5U|*  b' 
eulu|5bA|i    leo   ^aoj    'u   co|1)1)  ;    acc   v^   b-^ir5   n)6|tA   bo 

JAb^b   ]Ab,    A5UI*    CAjCeAb    A    fCeAC   ]Ab   A1|l   AT)    lo]r)5, 

)y  m]0ic  l]5c;eA|i  bo'p  bjieAtt)  beA^,  bocc,  ifeAl  |Tt)ceACC,' 
A5U|*  5AbcA]t  Ai)  Ti)u|t;c]^  Tb6|i,  fA^bbiji,  ua^aI. 

EXERCISE  LXXIV. 
2lr)  -pujic^i)  65  (young  crab)  A5ur  a  ti)<\cA]|i. 
<t)ubA^|ic  (said)  f  eAT)-pujtcAi)  le  ceAtJi;  bV  b-^l  •  "  cAb 
6  At)  -pAc,  A  le]T)b  (O  child),  c^  cu  A]5  7*|ub<vl  (walking) 
ii)A|i  fo  A]]t  bo  cul? — f^ub<xl  A]|t  b'  A5<\]6  (walk  forward)." 
*'  21  Tt)<\CAi]t,"  Ai|t  (says)  ai)  pujtc^i)  65,  beAi)]:Ab  (I  shall 
act)  n^A^i  be]]t  cii,  ida  f(ubl<M)i)  cu-]:e]r)  fiorbATn  le  CA]|*- 
be^tJAb  bAH)  At)  t)or  ]f  coiji  rrjo  co]y-c^]m  a  6]]iu5a6. 

)Y  ]!e^|t|i  |-0Ti)plA  t)<v  ceA5Ar5. 

Example  is  better  than  instruction. 

Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi. 

— Horatius^  Epistola  ad  Pisones. 

Obs — The  adjective  is  not  declined  whenever  it  forms  part 
of  the  predicate  ;  as,  this  man  is  tall,  c^  At)  peAit  yo  'A]ab  ' ; 
these  men  are  tall,  c^]b  t)A  pi|t  fo  '4v]tb.'  In  these  sentences 
^|tb  remains  unchanged  whether  the  nominative  or  subject 
be  singular  or  plural.  But  if  it  is  said,  these  are  tall  men, 
If  piji '  ^]abA'  ]Ab  1*0,  then  the  adjective  'A]\h  suffers  a  change, 
to  accord  with  the  noun  *  men,*  '  i^i|t,'  in  the  nominative 
plural.  In  the  latter  case  the  adjective  agrees  with  the 
noun ;  in  the  former  it  refers  to  the  verb,  showing  that  the 
attribute  '  tallness,'  is  predicated  of  the  man  or  of  the  men. 

It  may  be  quite  in  place  to  explain  what  the  term  *  predi- 
cate' means.  The  word  is  derived  from  prae^  before,  in  public, . 
and  dicare,  to  tell,  to  announce ;  therefore,  to  assert,  or  de- 
clare of.  The  predicate,  then,  is  that  which  is  asserted  of 
something  taken  as  a  subject ;  as,  the  man  is  tall;  '  man'  is 
trie  subject ;  '  is  tall,'  is  the  predicate.  In  logic,  '  man'  is 
the  subject,  *is,^  the  copula  or  connecting  link,  '  tall,^  the 
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attribute.  The  predicate  includes  the  adjective  and  tho 
verb  is,  are,  was,  were,  &c.  It  is  tlms  seen  that  naturally  and 
logically  the  attribute  *  tall,'  *  A]tb,'  being  part  of  the  predi- 
cate, refers  to  the  verb,  and  not  the  noun,  and  that,  therefore, 
its  remaining  unchanged  in  Irish,  as  it  does  in  German,  is 
quite  correct,  logical,  and  natural.  In  those  languages  in 
which  the  attribute  varies,  as  in  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  ita 
relation  extends  back  to  the  subject,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. In  Irish  and  German  it  does  not  do  so,  but  refers 
to  the  verb. 

EXERCISE  LXXV. 

1.  Is  the  sky  (|*peu|t)  blue,  and  are  the  stars  (]teulcA) 
bright  (loT)|tAc)  ?  2.  The  sky  is  blue  and  the  stars  are 
bright.  3.  Do  you  see  (at)  b-^e^ceAi)!)  cu)  the  blue  sky 
and  the  bright  stars  (jteulcA  lot^tiACxv)  ?  4.  I  see  (^e]C]rr)) 
the  blue  sky  and  the  bright  stars.  5.  Are  the  fields  green 
(sUf),  and  the  pretty  (beA-fA)  blossoms  white  ?  6.  The  fields 
are  not  green,  but  the  pretty  blossoms  are  white.  7.  I  say 
that  green  fields  and  white  flowers  are  pretty  to  be  seen  (le 
fe]C|*ii;c).  8.  Are  the  hills  in  your  country  high,  the  men 
large,  the  women  fair,  the  trees  fruitful,  the  harvest  abun* 
dant  (l]OT)ri)A|i)  ?  9.  The  hills  are  high,  the  land  rich,  the 
men  are  large,  the  women  fair,  the  trees  fruitful,  the  harvest 
abundant.  10.  I  like  (]f  ^]\  lion))  to  see  high  hills,  tall 
men,  fair  women,  fruitful  trees,  and  the  harvest  abundant. 
U.  Have  you  large  farms?  12.  I  have  not  large  farms — I 
have  only  one  small  farm ;  my  father  and  brother  have  each 
a  large  farm.  13.  Has  your  father  fat  sheep  (cA0|t<v]5 
|tAii?A|tA-)  ?  14.  He  has  fat  sheep.  15.  Has  your  brother 
large  stacks  of  corn  ?  16.  He  has,  but  he  is  able  to  consume 
twice  the  number  (6a  0|]teAb).   17.  Oh,  I  know  the  saying: 

"^CeAjl   t)^   CftUACA    Tf^OftA,   A5Uf    C]5CeA|l    le]f   V^  cjiuaca 

beA5A — large  stacks  are  eaten,  and  small  ones  suffice." 


FOETY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

DEGREES  OF  COMPARISON. 

Adjectives  express  the  qualities  of  things.  An  adjective 
may  have  a  certain  quality — say  (I)  whiteness,  as  something 
difiering  from  blackness  or  redness — and  so  far  indicates  a 

20 
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state  or  degree,  which  it  can  in  a  certain  sense  be  called ;  or 
viewing  it  in  relation  to  some  other  definite  object,  it  maj 
have  the  quality  (2)  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree ;  or,  (3)  in 
relation  to  all  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  it  may  possess 
tbe  quality  in  a  state  which  no  other  object  possesses,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  or  utmost  degree.  There  are,  then, 
three  states  called  degrees,  which  an  adjective  represents : 
(1)  the  positive,  (2)  comparative,  and  (3)  superlative.  They 
are  termed  degrees  of  comparison,  for,  even  in  the  superla- 
tive there  is  a  comparison  between  the  quality  found  in  the 
special  subject  spoken  of  and  the  like  quality  as  it  abides  in 
all  other  things,  taking  each  singly.  This  view  of  the  super- 
lative degree  is  correctly  expressed  in  Gaelic  by  the  form  of 
words  employed. 

"  (a)  The  positive  is  the  simple  form  of  the  adjective  ;  as, 
«Aol,  slender  ;  5eAt)ArbA]l,  amiable. 

"(b)  The  comparative  expresses  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  quality,  form,  or  number  of  one  thing,  in  respect  to 
those  that  abide  in  some  other. 

"  (c)  The  superlative  shows  them  to  exist  in  the  highest 
state,  either  absolutely  or  relatively." — College  Irish  Gram- 
mar, 

REGULAR  COMPARISON. 

Obs. — The  comparative  and  superlative  are  the  same  as 
the  genitive  singular  feminine. 

Ex. :  -^|t&,  high  ;  5|t^&ri)A|i,  affectionate ;  5|\C\&ac,  loving. 
Singular.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

Comparison  of  equality: 

I  ^5^5  ^^^  (as). 
*  PronQunced  urdhe. 
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*  Co*  ^]tb  *  le'  c]tAO,  as  high  as  a  tree. 

*Co*  ^|tb  *  A5uf'  If  fe]b||i  ^,  as  high  as  it  is  possible. 

Obs.  1. — In  plain  narrative  the  terms  V]0X'  and  ]X  are  em- 
ployed. They  serve  then  as  signs  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degrees;  as, 

Comparative. — 'C'a  at)  5|tiAr)  'v]of  loi^^iA^ge  *oa  ai) 
geAllAC,  the  sun  is  more  luminous  than  the  moon. 

B]  At)  ce]T)citeAC  *  v']of  luA]ce  *t)a  at)  co]ii}ac,  the  light- 
ning was  more  rapid  than  the  thunder. 

43o  ceAT)r)U]5  f6  *  t)]0|*'  ]*A0]|te  't)A  b]ol  fe,  he  bought 
more  cheaply  than  he  sold. 

Superlative. — ^IrrjeAfS  c|iu]T)r)e  t)a  fpeu|i  f]  At)  5|t]Ai) 
*  ]f  loujtAige,  amidst  the  orbs  of  the  heavens  the  sun  is  the 
most  luminous. 

Obs.  2. — The  superlative  relative  requires  the  presence  of 
the  article  before  the  noun.  It  is  in  this  especially  it  differs 
from  the  comparative  ;  as, 

S]  C]U  peAbA]|i  *AT)'  ceAii^pAl  ^  ]f  A]|ibe  ]*at)  bon)Ar>, 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  is  the  highest  in  the  world. 

S^  P-^lT^ir  '  W  bA]le  ^1*  bejfe  be  bA]lc]b  t)a  b-Bu]tO|pf^, 
Paris  is  the  handsomest  city  of  the  cities  of  Europe — Paris 
est  '  la'  plus  belle  de  toutes  les  villes  de  V Europe, 

From  the  foregoing  examples  of  the  relative  superlative  it  is  seen  that  the 
use  of  the  article  in  Gaelic  distinguishes  the  superlative  from  the  comparative, 
as  it  does  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  In  French,  Italian,  English, 
the  article  precedes  the  adjective ;  in  Gaelic,  the  noun.  The  change  arises 
from  the  positions  which,  in  these  languages,  the  adjective  holds  in  relation 
with  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

Superlative  absolute. — The  particles  ai),  very  ;  f^|t,  sur- 
passingly; corresponding  with  the  German  sehr,  fto,  ex- 
ceedingly, are  employed  in  Gaelic  to  express  the  superlative 
absolute,  as  very  in  English,  tres  in  French,  molto  Italian. 

Note. — The  term  ry\0Xy  which  precedes  the  comparative, 
is  derived  from  \)]'6,  a  thing  (sometimes  in  old  writings, 
written  t)]),  and  ]]*,  is,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  asser- 
tive form  of  the  verb  bo  bcjc,  to  be.  Jf,  which  goes  before 
the  superlative,  is  the  assertive  verb,  ist   This  is  immediately 
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seen  by  employing  the  comparative  or  superlative  form  about 
somethihg  which  requires  the  use  of  the  past  tense ;  as, 

'C^  ^<x]]te  *  v]of  o|5e  'v^  B|ti5i&,  Mary  is  younger  than 
Bridget. 

B|  ^^iTte  ^x)]  b"  o|5e  'v^  B|t]5)&,  Mary  was  younger 
than  Bridget. 

Here  *  i)]Of'  in  the  present  tense  becomes  ^V]  b* '  (for  *  d] 
b<v')  in  the  past. 

Again,  in  the  present  assertive  form  it  is  seen  where  t)]6 
(severed  from  if)  is  omitted ;  as, 

*Jr*  ^13^  ^A]|te  't)A  Bfiisi^  (with  emphasis),  Mary  is 
younger  than  Bridget. 

Negative  emphatic  form. — M]  oije  ^<\]|te  *t)A  BjtjJib, 
Mary  is  not  younger  than  Bridget. 

In  the  assertive  negative. — H\  6]3e,  the  verb  ]X  is  left 
understood. 

Past  tense.— til  ^'  ^13^  2t)Aiite  *t)^  Bitisi^,  Mary  was 
not  older  than  Bridget. 

From  the  third  example  above  — 1|*  6|5e  2t)Aiite  't)a 
Bftisib,  Mary  is  older  than  Bridget — it  is  seen  that  if,  which 
points  out  the  superlative,  precedes  also  the  assertive  form  of 
the  comparative.  The  use  of  the  article,  therefore,  before 
the  noun,  and  other  aids — such  as  that  of  a  noun  governed 
'^y  a  preposition — become  necessary  to  distinguish  the  former 
*om  the  latter.  This  very  readily  becomes  known  from  the 
context. 

EXERCISE  LXXVI. 

1.  Here  we  are  together — George,  Joseph,  and  Gregory 
(51ie56iit).  I,  George,  am  the  youngest  (ai)  ce  if  oi5e), 
you,  Joseph,  are  the  tallest,  and  Gregory  is  the  oldest  (at)  ce 
If  fii)oe  :  from  feAO,  old).  2.  (Gregory),  who  is  the  oldest, 
you  say  ?  3.  You  are.  4.  I  am  not,  indeed ;  with  great 
respect  (le  uitfKvn)  n)o\t)  ;  I  think  you  are  as  old  yourself  as 
1  am  (co  feAt)  cu  f^io  aY  c^irr)-fe).  5.  Well,  be  it  so — 
we  are  not  women,  that  we  should  thus  dispute  about  age. 
6.  Certainly  we  are  all  as  old  as  that  the  youngest  of  us 
should  have  sense.  7.  I  agree  with  you  (cui5in)  leAc).  8. 
How  is  your  family  (cuitAn?)?  9.  They  are  well,  thank 
you.     10.  Are  your  sons  at  home — John,  Vincent,  and 
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Alphred  (U]T)t*ei)c  A^uf  2llf]teb)?  11.  They  are.  12. 
Which  of  them  is  the  older  {c]a  aca  ]f  T]'^r)e)?  13. 
Vincent.  14.  Which  of  them  is  the  strongest  (]f  lA^b^jte, 
from  U^bi]!,  strong)  ?  15.  Alphred.  16.  Do  you  tell  me 
80?  17.  Yes.  18.  And  is  he  not  the  youngest  and  the 
slenderest  (caoI — CAO^le)  ?  19.  Yes  (]f  ]*e).  20.  He  is  a 
fine  fellow — buACAl  b|ieA5,  or  05peA|t  ^lu^o — his  head  is 
fts  massive  (cjiorn)  and  as  intellectual  (c]AlTT)A]t)  as  Daniel 
O'Connell's  (le  ceApi)  ^DorijoA^l  Uj  Cour)A]ll).  21.  How 
is  business  doing  (c|ai;!)0|*  a  b-^ml  3r)ocA|6e  A15  b6AT)A6)? 
22.  Fairly  (50  Ti)eA]*A|i6A).     23.  Is  wine  dear?     24  It  is, 

25.  Is  meat  dearer  (njO]*  bAO]|te)  than  bread  ('rjA  a]i^i))  ? 

26.  It  is.  27.  Are  bread  and  meat  cheaper  than  wine  and 
spirits  (u]]*5e-beACA)  ?  28.  Certainly.  29.  Have  you  bought 
(Aft  ceAT)t)u|5  cu)  gloves  (UrbAnA)  ?  30.  I  have  (bo  ceAi>- 
T)u]5eA|').  31.  I  buy  cloth,  and  everything  that  I  want^  in 
Dublin.  32.  Why  do  you  do  so — do  you  not  know  that 
by  thus  acting  you  injure  the  trade  of  small  towns,  in  which 
things  are  sold  really  as  cheap  as  in  large  cities  ? 

VOCABULARY. 


ZL]ce  (pr.  ah-khe)  m.  proximity  ;  Arjo 
Ajce,  in  proximity,  adv.  ;  near, 
close  by ;  Ar)n  a  fj-Ajce,  in  her 
proximity,  near  her ;  Ar)x]  a  A]ce, 
near  him ;  Ano  A  n-*^ice»  near 
them. 

6oi)nA]|tc  {khonnark),  saw ;  past  tense 
of  pe]c,  see,  ir.  v ;  ^e]C|ii),  I  see  ; 
pe]C|r]&,  I  shall  see ;  coijijAjtic, 
saw. 

tJfon,  m.  (3rd  dec.)  a  shelter,  protec- 
tion Va  "byox)^  under  shelter. 

t>ic,  want. 

t>'A  bjifo  nn  (dha  vree  shin),  for  that 
reason,    therefore — literally,  be 


of,  by ;  A  its,  (Bfijo)  virtue,  n»>> 

that. 

3t)Ari,  (conj.)  as,  even  as,  like;  tijati 
ceo,  as  a  mist ;  n)A|t  blAc  atj 
Ti)ACA]Tie,  as  the  flower  of  the 
field  :  TTjAti  nn,  in  that  (manner)  ; 
thus  so ;  beAt}  njAft  Tin,  do  so — 
i.e.,  in  that  manner ;  tijAtt  to»  in 
this  manner ;  tijAtt  t*u&,  in  that 
other  manner. 

SHati,  (prep.)  for,  like  to  ;  n)Att  r]Tj, for 
that — i.e.,  then,  therefore;  ti>Ati 
AbAjn,  like  to  a  river. 

Sceilpe,/.  (2nd  declen.)  a  cliff,  a  bare 
mountain  ridge ;  gen.  of  rcejlp. 


EXERCISE  LXXVII. 
2lr)  5AbA|i  A5Uf  ai)  h^a^aS  aUa. 
4!)o  coT)r)A^|tc  TT)AbA6  aUa  5AbA|t  A]|t  b^^tjt  fceilpe,  Afv 
t)^]t  b'  pe]bj|t  le^i*  ceAcc  AT)r)  a  b-Ajce.  <D'f05A]|t  njATt 
X]r)  o-\i]i]  A15  ]ta6:  CAb  6  ao  I^ac  b-|:u|l  cu  aW  i*]r)  fiiAf, 
4v]c  loTt),  T)occu]5ce,  a^u]*  50  leoji  feu]t  atjt)  fo  A^jt  a  b* 
|:u|l   bUf  A5Uf  bUc.     <t)'A  b|ii5  n^  ^^M^  Ai;uAf."     "3c 
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liA^b  tv^]z  A5Ab,"  b'  ^|ieA3Ai]t  ai)  3AbA]t,  "  if  feAjtjt  IjOii) 
bjc  A5uf  bjoi:),  't)a  r^S  ^5^r  5^^-" 

jl*  feA|t|t  be<V5AT)  le  1*05  't)<v  TDO|t<\r)  le  Atjfoj. 

A  little  with  peace  and  quiet  is  better  than  much  with 
contention. 

VOCABULARY. 


At  last,  pA  6o]tte. 

Coutention,  strife,  injiieAr,  m.  1st 
dec.  gen.  ]n)\\\]'. 

Durability,  buAfjAr,  m.;  from  buAtj, 
lasting,  enduring. 

Fine,  a</;.  btieA5,  ixXu^r)  n)A-\xeAt, 
r5iATi)AC,  gen.  fern.  Alu]ne,  con- 
tractedly  A]li)e  (pr.  A]Ue) ;  nfof 
A]lne,  more  beautiful ;  ijfor  vsjA- 

Raven,  frATjs  (vulture),  /.  2nd  dec. 
ru]l  ijA  i:A]n3e,  the  eye  of  the 
vulture ;  t^iAc,  m.  1st  dec.  gen. 
|:]A)C,  plu.   KiAjd;    ]:]ac   t>ub,   a 


raven;  ^]AC  r^]T^T^5e,  a  cormo- 
rant. 
Swallow,  Ainleo5,  /.  2nd  dec.  gen. 
A]r)leo75e;  plu.  AioleosA.  See 
example — nouns  in  65,/.  of  the 
second  declension.  "N]  &e^r}Ann 
Aon  rineolAc  (linnets)  rAiijn^o, 
one  swallow  will  not  make  a 
summer. 
„  t)nuACAilfn  (a  swallow)  ;  from 
bttuAc,  a  bank ;  also  called  by 
some,  5AblAi}  sAOjte  (sAbUry, 
fork,  gable,  one  that  moves  zig- 
zag), and  5A0|te,  of  wind. 


EXERCISE  LXXVIII. 

The  Swallow  and  the  Raven. 

There  was  a  contention    between  the  swallow   and  the 

raven,  which  of  them  was  the  finer  bird.     The  raven  at  last 

said :  "  Your  beauty  stands  (is)  for  the  summer  alone,  but 

mine  lasts  many  winters.'* 

1|*  |:eA]t|t  buAT)Af  't)A  A^lt^eACc. 
Durability  is  better  than  beauty. 

VOCABULARY. 


CajIitj  lixtt  ct^itinne,  a  maid  in  the 
midst  of  a  gathering. 

Cu,  a  hound,  /.  5th  dec.  gen.  c«n. 
(Most  of  these  terras  have  been 
explained  in  the  foregoing  Les- 
sons.) 

t)eAl5,  a  thorn,  m.  1st  dec.  gen.  &eil5. 

teibnj,  use,  4th  dec.  5A0  ye]trr)  {gan 
feme),  useless. 

5eirie,  compar.  and  super,  degree  of 
Seufi,  sharp. 

5160,  1st  dec,  knee. 

2I)o^,  the  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  plur. 
of  beAt),  a  woman. 

XHunlAc,  m  1st  dec.  gen.  n)UT)lA]5,  mire; 
derived  from  loc,  a  pond,  &c. 


l^I'ijniSe,  super,  of  tjit^ijeAc;  from 
njrij  (niv),  poison. 

RA6ATtc  Irhyark),  sight,  vision,  the 
ken,  power  of  seeing. 

KA6Atic,  sight,  is  applied  to  the  power 
of  seeing;  An>Atic,  sight,  to  the 
thing  seen ;  cix  ri^bAtic  TijA]fc 
^^Axx),  I  have  good  sight;  }X 
btteA5  At}  c-Aii)Aric  e,  it  is  a 
fine  sight  (thing  seen). 

Sujl,/.  2nd  dec,  an  eye. 

c-eA05A,/.  tongue,  5th  dec. 

Ujle,  elbow,  arm  ;  gen.  U]leAij,  5th 
dec 

Or)  Fei\|tn,  better,  best 
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EXERCISE  LXXIX. 
COMPARATIVES  AND  SUPERLATIVES. 

\^]\  \)]S  "  Dior  5&i|ie"  *T)<v  ce<M)5A  ivv^, 

ru]l;  5IU0;  A5ur  uile. 
]^J<v  c|i]  ]tA8Ai|ic  {rhy-irh)  "^f  S^IT^e  A^jt  b]c:" 
SeAb<vc  A^^i  c|tAt);  cu  AT)r)  sle^ij;  c<xjl|r)  U|t  c|iu]i)ij6. 
M<x  cjt]  T^ejce  "5<M)  -p&]6n7  A]|t  bjc;" 
CA]ceA6  cloc  A]]t  cuAt);  corbA|tlu5<\6  toi^ao]  bojjib; 

CA]r)c  le  ceADr)  3AI)  c6]l. 
Ma  cttj  t)ejce  '*ir  5^m^  '^^'11^  ^F  •" 
<t)eAl5  rnu^U^g,  ^]acaI  (tooth)  cufj,  A*f  -pocAl  (word) 
ATi)Ab^]U  (of  a  fool). 

jf  fre^ltjt  TDioe  't)a  bo]]tbe  ti^oft, 
)f  ^e^|i]t  co|]t  't)A  bul  cun)  bli56  ; 
)r  fe^jtp  ceAC  beA5  ^'f  ceAT;o  loi?, 
'Ma  ceAC  \x)0\K  a']*  beA5^T)  bjbo. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

ADJECTIVES  IRREGULAR  IN  THE  MODE  OF  COMPARISON. 

The  adjectives  irregular  in  their  mode  of  comparison  in 
English  are : 

Positive,  Comparative.  Superlative. 

Good,  better,  best. 

Bad,  or  ill,  worse,  worst. 

Little,  less,  least. 

Much,  or  many,  more,  most, 
md  some  few  others. 

The  adverbs  also  derived  from  these   adjectives  are  ir- 
regular : 

Well,  better,  best. 

John  sings  well  {adv.) ;  James,  better  {adv.  comparative) ; 
Jane,  best  {adv.  superlative). 

Badly,       -  worse,  worst. 

Little,  less,  least. 
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In  Gaelic  those  irregularly  compared  are : 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

BeA3,  little,  small,     r)]OY  lug^v  (pr.  /Aoo),  |f  lu5<%. 


'pAbA,  long;  from 

{:: 

^A]be, 

>» 

i:<\]be. 

f  A&,  length, 

ri^» 

» 

riA. 

'pujiur,  easy, 
p05Uf,  near;  Wels 

j> 

^ufA,  urA, 

}) 

t:u|*A,  and  uf  a. 

^»  )i 

^oisre  (for  ^03- 

■  »» 

F]3re. 

Off  OS  ;  Gr.  iyyvs^ 

ire),  by   Me- 

tathesiSf  ^011*50. 

5^T^,  near, 

»» 

30||te,  3Ai|ie. 

» 

30|tte. 

3eA|i|t,  short, 

>» 

3]0|i|tA, 

>> 

310|t|tA. 

Joi?ri)uio,  dear, 

}) 

ADr<^> 

J) 

AIJfA. 

J0T17&A,  many. 

»> 

llA, 

J5 

l|A. 

LuAC,   quick,  fleet, 

{" 

luAjce, 

luA^ce. 

(pr.    Ihoo-ahf    in 

cuirce, 

cuifce. 

one  syl.) 

^Aic,  good, 

» 

feaftit  (pr./ar, 
as  ill  English), 

fe^^t. 

<DeA5,  good. 

>» 

beAC, 

beAC, 

2t)]t)|c,  often, 

» 

n)]oi;cA, 

TT?]01JCA. 

^ofi,  great. 

11 

njo, 

11)0. 

Olc,  bad, 

»> 

TtjeArA, 

njeA-pA. 

4)|toc,  bad, 

9) 

boT;<v, 

bOlJA. 

"Ceic,  hot. 

»» 

ceo,  ceo|ce. 

ceo,  ceo]ce. 

**  Jy  luAice"  be]8eAf  eulu]3ce  ua^h?  id*  A|t]tAi)  A'f  tijo  bjtjj, 
'Ha  C|t]oi?|:Af  AT)  3leAt)t)  5lAf  ub  ujt  Af  ii)0  c]toi6e. 

Literally : — 
"  Sooner"  shall  have  fled  from  me  my  feeling  and  my  strength, 
Than  that  green  glen  shall  fade  from  my  heart — 

Irish  Melodies,  by  Dr,  MacHale. 

Oh  I  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 

Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart 

M|    CU]|*Ce    fA3A]l    't)A    CAjCeAft. 

No  sooner  got  than  spent. 

H]  cu||*ce  At)r)  'da  Af. 

No  sooner  in  it  than  out  of  it. 

Cu]r5e  is  formed  from  an  old  adjective,  cufAc,  derived  from  cur,  the 
beginning,  therefore  the  proper  radical  spelling  is  cujfce,  yet  cuirse  it 
common. 
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Obs. — 'Cujf ce  means  sooner,  in  regard  to  time ;  luA]ce, 
sooner,  in  respect  to  speed. 

<Dot)A,  means  unfortunate,  unlucky,  opposed  to  foi}^^ 
lucky. 

The  learner  knows  that  adjectives  in  Irish  become  ad- 
verbs by  the  particle  30  preceding  them ;  as,  nxx^c,  good ; 
30  n)A]c,  well ;  T'ot)^,  prosperous ;  30  f or)A,  prosperously — 
(See  "  Easy  Lessons,"  Part  L,  p.  49,  Eleventh  Lesson.) 

It  is  only  adjectives  in  the  positive  degree  that  become 
adverbs  by  the  influence  of  the  preposition  30,  For,  the 
comparative  and  superlative  form  of  adverbs — like  the  words 
better,  best,  worse,  worst,  in  English — is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  adjectives  from  which  they  are  derived.  That  such 
comparatives  or  superlatives  are  adverbs  can  be  known  only 
from  the  context ;  as, 

"Cix  Seo]t|*A  v]oy  -pe^it]!  'i)a  Seit^fie,  George  is  better 
than  Geofiry.     "fljof  ^e^]i|i'* — here  is  an  adjective. 

LAbAitAT)!)  Seo|tf*A  r)]oy  -pe^jtit  'i)^  Se|]:|ie,  George  speaks 
better  than  GeofFry  (adv.). 

)y  ^eA|t|t  lAbA|tAr)r)  S]t)6^&  ^r)A  ceAccA|i  aca,  Jano 
speaks  better  than  any  of  them  (]f  ^eA|i]t,  better,  adv.). 

EXERCISE  LXXX. 
In  which  an  example  of  each  irregular  adjective  is  given. 
jf  beA3  e]b]|i  At)  c-olc  ^'y  At)  tbA^c. 
There  is  little  between  that  (which)  is  good  and  bad 
Jl*  "  beA3'*  AT)  T)|6  ^6bA]t  t)a  b-w|tc6|be. 
It  is  a  little  thing  (which  is)  the  cause  of  mishap. 
)T  "  lw3^"  (smaller)  'r)A  fltlbe  ^6bA^  t)a  b-u^co|&e. 
Smaller  than  a  flesh-worm  is  the  cause  of  calamity. 
^]6  "  iTAbA"  U,  c]3  oi6ce. 
Though  long  the  day,  night  comes. 
Ma  c6]6  v]oy  "fAjbe"  *t)A  bo  ACtbu^we. 
Do  not  go  beyond  your  means. 
jf  "fojiuf"  ^U|T)eA6  Ant)  ^ice  t)a  rt)]V&' 
It  is  "  easy"  to  bake  with  meal  at  hand, 

if  "|:ufA^'  ft^S  'r)A  8^At)A6. 
t  is  **  easier'*  to  say  than  to  act. 
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jr  **Fi3r^"  "^ir^  ^^^  P)^* 

I  am  nearest  to  myself. 
JSgo  proximus  mihi. 

Death  is  "  nearer"  than  is  supposed.  M 

)r  "  seATtfi"  e]b]]t  At)  cr)oc'^\)  A5uf  at)  ai)ac.  ■ 

"  Short"  is  the  distance  between  the  hill  and  the  swamp. 

There  is  "  little"  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 

)X  "  5eA|t]t"  e]b|]i  ^\)\)  1116  a'|*  a  T)Ae. 

)r  "  S^^T^r^"  bi6eA|*  AT)  c-eu5  a  ceACc. 

"  Short"  is  the  time  between  this  day  and  yesterday. 

"  Short"  does  death  be  approaching. 

)X  *'  S^IT^I^^''   CAbA^jt  ^e  'i)A  AT)  bojiui*. 

The  assistance  of  God  is  "nigher"  than  (even)  the  door. 

2t)A'f  **  ]or)rbuio"  leAc  ai)  c|i^]t),  ]}♦  "  ]or)xY)\x\\f  leAC  Ai?  c-ivl. 

Jr  "  AT)f  a"  leo  co]T)5^oll  a'}*  CA]6e  50  rr)o\u 

They  love  honour  and  virtue  more. 

Jf  **  luAc"  beACA  Ai)  bii]T)e. 

"  Fleet"  is  the  life  of  man. 

)X  **Ti)A]c"  t*5eul  50  b-c|5  at)  bA]tA  f'SGiil" 

One  story  is  '*  good"  till  another  is  told. 

)X    "]:eA7l]t"    A1)T)    ATI)    't)A    AT)T)    A1)C]t^C. 

"  Bftttei-^^  in  season  than  out  of  season. 

jf    *'  ^eA]t]t"    bA]l   'l)A   lOTDAb. 

Good  luck  is  "  better"  than  abundance. 

M|    P5AD    AT)    Ti7|T)]C    Oi;0||t. 

**  Often"  does  not  receive  honour. 

jr  **Ti)6|t"  bjAl  bjtoc  Ti70A-ci5e  bV  cujb  bitocbUcA^j  ^§it). 

"  Large"  is  the  clotty  house  wile's  portion  of  her  own  sour  milk. 

jf    "  T1)0*'    AT)    C0|tAt)    ^t)A    A1)    ollAt). 

The  noise  is  *'  greater"  than  the  wool. 

]X  "  njo'^  A  co]tc  'i)A  A  CA]|tbe. 

Its  size  is  "  greater"  than  its  crop.  A  fine  show  and  a  small  crop. 

)X    Olc    AT)    5AOC    T)AC    f^jbeAT)?)    T1)A|C    50    C]]t. 

It  is  a  bad  wind  that  does  not  blow  some  good  to  shore. 
<t)A  bOT)A  SeAtiluf  "^1*  n^eA^A"  '5  a  6A5ri)A^f. 
Bad  as  (was  King)  Charles,  it  is  worse  without  him. 
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Be||i  A]]tbe  u<x]lle  "  if  ifle"  -^vlorr). 

Greatest    talkers   least   doers — literally,   according    to   the 
height  of  vaunting  acts  get  low. 

Bei]t  b|toc--pocAl,  -poc^cl  t)]0|*  "  bot)^"  'tjo  A  6]<v]5. 
A  bad  word  draws  a  worse  one  after  it. 
Qui  malum  dixit  pejus  audiet. 

'Ceyti  hot — comp.  ceojce  and  ceo.     2li)  ce  }X  cu]|*ce  Api) 

A  pill]i;  If  b'A  silleAO  ir  ceojce. 
He  who  sits  first  in  the  saddle  has  the  warmest  seat ;  the 

man  who  gets  possession  first  has  comfortable  quarters. 

Note. — The  particle  jonA  or  'ha,  than,  follows  the  comparative  degree  of 
the  adjective,  and  hence  makes  it  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  superlative. 
Nfor  precedes  the  comparative  except  whenever  the  assertive  ]r,  is,  or  asser- 
tive negative  tij  (]r)  is  employed.  Therefore  whenever  ]r  or  d],  not  (pion, 
not,  for  past  tense),  is  expressed,  tjfof  cannot,  of  course,  be  used,  but  'ija 
(than)  follows. 

*j^*  These  idioms  and  proverbs  should  be  committed  to  memory,  or  fre- 
quently repeated  aloud.  Every  word  which  the  memory  receives  or  the 
intellect  understands  is  so  much  gained. 

EXERCISE  LXXXI. 
IDIOMS  FROM  ADJECTIVES. 
Translate  by 

(1)  more)  ^i  mov  n)6  1  , 

^  ^  1         >  than  -       1    •  t  V^ 

less    j  r)]oY  1115^  J 

as  much,  as  many         1  Ar)  0]|teAb       1 

not  as  much,  as  many  j  t)]...Ar)  0]|teAb      J     ^^ 

much,  30  leoji;  much  money,  50  leojt  Ajft5|b;  much  wine, 
50  leojt  T^jooA. 

(2)  many  1^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^^  people,  50  leo]t  bAO]De; 

I  jonj&A  (pr.  um-ee),  ^oobuAl. 

Many  a  man,  |f  ]on)6^  ^eA|i — literally,  it  is  many  a  man. 
)ort)6A  is  followed  by  a  noun  singular. 

jl*  ]0Tt)6A  l^  *\'^r)  5-C|ll  o]iAp)i% 

Many  a  day  shall  we  be  in  the  tomb — literally,  it  is  many 
a  day  in  the  church-yard  on  us. 

Ctie^CAT),  m.  a  skin, 

615^,/.  youth,  the  time  of  youth. 
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6i5e  is  a  n,  fern,  of  the  fourth  declension.  It  is  formed, 
like  all  abstract  nouns  of  this  class,  from  the  gen.  fem.  of  the 
ftdj.,  from  which  it  springs;  65,  for  instance,  makes  6|5  in 
ihe  gen.  sing,  mas.,  0156  in  the  gQn,  sing.  fem.  The  noun 
thus  formed  retains  the  gender  of  its  last  parent  stock.  In 
this  manner  are  formed  : 

Adjective  positive.        Genitive  feminine.        Comparative.  Noun. 

AT\o,  high.  AiTt&e,  of  a  high.   Ajt^&e,  higher.  Ajtt&e,  height. 

bo5,  soft.  boi5e,   „  soft.        boi5e,  softer.  bo|5e,  softness. 

CAxx),  crooked.  cAinje,  „  crooked.cA]n)e,more  crookedcA]tijs,crookedness 

SeAl,  white,  bright  5lle,       „  bright.    51I0,  brighter.  sjle,  brightness. 

TAott,  free.^  r-^oifte,,,  free.        r^Aoitte,  freer.  r^ojite,  freeness. 

TGAij,  old.  rinne,    „  old.        rinne,  older.  rinne,  oldness. 

cttonj,  heavy.  cnoinje  „  heavy.    ciio]n;e,  heavier,  cfiojnje,  heaviness. 

Jx  \or\)'6^  c|teAC<vT)  a  cu||teA]*  At)  0136  b^j. 
Many  a  coating  does  youth  cast  (shed)  off  it. 
Another  form — )x   }on)'6^   Mac   a    cu||ieA|*  At)  o^je  b]. 
Many  a  blossoming  does  youth  blow  off  it. 

Jf    ]0rt)6A    C0|t    AOO    bllS^    SAC|*At)A15. 

Many  a  twist  in  English  law. 

This  is  a  proverb  amongst  our  humble  people,  v^ho  have  but  too  often 
experienced  the  devious  windings  of  British  law,  whenever  justice  in  redressing 
their  wrongs  has  been  sought. 

(3)  Many  a  time,  ^oobuAl  (frequently),  yx  Tt)|0]C ;  as, 

)X  ^onbuAl  5U|t  b  '1  AT)  bo  ]f  Ajjibe  s^jn?  'X'^^^  bo|iuf  ]T 
bjiAbAjge  'i*  AU  3-co]ll. 

Many  a  time  it  is  that  the  cow  of  the  loudest  bellow  at 
the  door  is  the  greatest  pest  in  the  wood. 

2l)|qc  A  le|5eAf  beul  t)^  Ij-uA^ge  jtub  a]5  beul  t)A 
cftuAige. 

The  mouth  of  the  grave  often  leaves  something  to  the 
mouth  of  pity. 

)X  TDjOjc  A  b|6eA]*  At)  flTi|t)e  feA|ib. 

Truth  is  often  bitter. 

Again— jr   feAjtb   ad   riM^^»  ^X   ^\Mx   ^^   ^{^^^3   ^ir 

UAl|tlb. 

Truth  is  bitter,  a  lie  is  agreeable  (sweet)  at  times. 

(4.)     r2l])i  AT)  lAgAb  (pronounced /A^z-acZ/i,  a  noun;  from 
leasts      1115 <v,  smaller,  smallest). 
(^21?)  ]tub  \x  lu5A  be. 


I 


At  most 
(4) 


At  best 
(5.) 
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2lnt  AT)  rb^jb;  of  the  highest  (kind)  b*A  lij^ib;  as, 
y<\]    b-^u^l   5|i^6   &V   Ti?6|&,  VAC   b-cA3ATji)   ^uac 

There  is  no  love  be  it  ever  so  ardent,  that  is  not 

succeeded  by  proportionate  hate. 
2lr)  |tub  Y  mo  be. 

2lr)  CAO]  If  ^e^|t|i. 

2l]|i  f eAbAf ;  bV  f eAbAf  b]A6  if  f  e^]i]i  qAll, 
though  food  is  good  sense  is  better — Infinite 
Wisdom  replied  to  the  tempter :  not  by  bread 
alone  doth  man  live.  T^<x  ye  a||i  fCAbAf,  it  is  in 
the  best  state,  jf  feA|i]t  Ti)A]tcu]5eAcc  Aji 
3AbA]t  *r)^  co]f]6eACc  b'<v  -peAbAf. 

(6.)  The  same,  alike,  c^AbijA,  at)  t)i&  ceAbi^A;  -\oi)V^Vi 
identical;  from  lorji;,  for  at^o,  in,  and  act?,  one — i.e.,  in 
one. 

Bl^eAT)!?    be^jtC    ATJT)    AOT)    b|t0]T)T)    ^f    t)]    *' b-l^DI^AI?"    jAb. 

Two  persons  are  in  the  one  womb  and  they  are  not  alike 
(Jacob  and  Esau). 

jf  ]or)r)Ai)  cor)r)|t<x6  A'f  e]fceAcc. 

They  are  the  same — a  compact  and  silence  (ejfceACC  y. 
from  eifc,  hear,  listen,  listening,  consenting). 

*'  Silence  gives  consent." 
Qui  tacet  conseniire  videtur, 

Jf  "]ot)r)AT)"  '^0]x^  uA^fle  A5Uf  curbAcc  bo^b  A]|i  Aoo. 

Identical  is  age,  dignity,  power,  to  them  alike. 

Jf  ]oi)r)Ai)  pe  A'f  ol  6  c4v  bu^tje  a]]1  at)  3-ceAi)i5U]- 
JeACc. 

It  is  the  same — to  eat  or  to  drink  since  a  person  is  foi 
buying. 

(7.)  Too  much,  pti^AjicA. 

Jon?A|tcA  b'  Aor)  x)\6  ]f  ]ot)r)At)  A*f  ^ao  aoi)  t)|6. 
Too  much  of  one  thing  is  the  same  as  without  anything. 
(8.)  Over  and  above — feA|t|i  Af  b^|t]t 

V\]  'I  p]Aij,  x)]  'I  |>iAT)Ab,  t)]  H  3aIai]i  CO  c]tuA]6  c|tai8ce. 
Le  eu3  t;a  3-cA|iAb  Ajuf  f3Aft|iA8  i;a  3-coit)pAT)Ac. 
Carolan's  lament  over  the  grave  of  MacCabe :  Irish  Min^ 
ttrelsy^  p.  94. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Idioms  arising  from  Adjectives — continued, 

Obs. — This  form  of  phrase;  you  are  the  better  of  it 
you  are  the  worse  of  this  ;  he  is  the  easier  of  that ;  is  trans-^ 
lated  into  Gaelic  by  annexing  the  prepositional  pronoun  &6 
(of  it,  for  be  6)  to  the  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective ; 
as,  Tj]  lu5Ab6  AT)  c]i6cAifte  |iO]T)t),  mercy  is  not  the  less-of-it 
(the  fact  of  being)  distributed.  The  sentence  is  thus  analized : 
cfiocA^lte,  subject  or  nominative;  Iu^a,  less — irr.  comparative 
of  beA3,  little;  be,  of  it,  prepositional  pronoun  subjoined  to 
lu5A ;  |iOjT)T),  a  verbal  noun,  in  opposition  to  the  pronoun  6, 
understood  in  b6. 

VOCABULARY. 

CunjAnn,  m.   (from   co    and    Tt)Aon,j  session.    (ConjAojrj  is  spelled  also 

wealth,  substance ;   or  from  co  cunjAoirj.     It  is  derived,  like  its 

and   njein,  mind),  according  to  Latin   equivalent,  from   co   and 


the  first  derivation  (not  unlike 
that  of  the  Latin  communis  i.e., 
conmunus),  it  means  fellowship, 
company,  joint  share  in  stock 
and  profits,  therefore  community 
of  interests  —  hence  it  means 
what  is  common  ;  according  to 
the  latter,  mutual  affection,  hav- 
ing the  same  views,  of  one  mind, 
mutual  friendship. 
ConjAojt),/.  communion,  common  pos- 


njAoin,  although  con),  together, 
and  ACT),  one,  is  very  natural  and 
striking.) 

Con)AO]neAc,  m.  the  holy  communion, 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  ; 
b-t:uA]ri  cu  conjAoineAc,  have 
you  received  holy  communion  ? 

3r)l6irif  thou  docst,  2nd  pers.  sing, 
from  the  verb  5ni6in),  I  do — 
hence  5niori),  an  act ;  &eAi)A6 
also  signifies  to  do,  to  act. 


SHORT  EXERCISE,  LXXXIL 
9Xr)  c6  A^jt  A  b-ce]6eAT)r)  c^^l  i)a  moc-e]]i]'^e  atijac  V] 
"  Tt)]fbe"  66  A  be]c  'vv^  coblA6  (pr.  colloo)  50  n^e^bot)  Ia(^, 
he  of  whom  has  spread  the  fame  for  early  rising  is  not  tlie 
worse  of  it  (the  fact  of)  his  sleeping  till  mid-day.  M]  'I 
^5eul  A-|]t  b)C  T)AC  "  ^eA|tit-b6"  cu]b  -pASA^l  5Ar)  ]i}n"» 
there  is  no  story  at  all  of  which  it  is  not  the  better-of-it  (the 
fact  of)  leaving  some  of  it  untold 

Ma  b^AT)  curoAT)r)  le  i:eA|i  jAllbA, 
^A  5r)i&]ji  1)]  "  f'eAfijt-bii"  bujc 
Be]6  co|bce  a||i  q   bo  ttjoaUca 
2I5  x\^  con7Ai;i)  At)  -pjfi  5<vUbA  it]cr. 
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— See  "  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  188,  189 — the  tragic  story 
relative  to  Fitzgerald  and  O'Reilly — how  the  -peA^i  5AllbA 
robbed  and  murdered  the  confiding  ]:eA|t-5<\eUc,  or  native 
Irishman. 

"  Perchance,"  "  probably,"  "  likely,"  are  translated  by 
Tt)ob6  (compounded  of  n)6,  greater  [from  n)0]i,  great],  and 
be,  of  it — i.e.,  greater  probability  of  it).  Very  likely  he 
has  not  come,  V]  roobe  5U]t  ca]1)]c  f6;  very  likely  he  will 
not  come,  v]  njobe  30  b-c|ocp<v]6  ]*6 ;  perhaps  you  are  not 
quite  well,  V]  rr)5be  50  b-pu]l  cu  i^lat;.  2t)obe  is  commonly 
spelled  To6|be  by  those  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  c^ol 
le  cAol. 

Note. — That  be  in  such  sentences  as  those  in  the  foregoing  examples,  is 
a  prepositional  pronoun,  is  plain  to  any  one  who  analizes  its  meaning.  The 
opinion  of  those  (Stewart,  Haliday,)  who  consider  it  a  form  of  the  com- 
parative degree,  is  opposed  to  the  truth  deduced  from  analysis ;  to  the 
authority  of  the  two  most  distinguished  writers  on  Irish  and  Celtic  philo- 
logy— O'Donovan  and  Zeiiss  j  and  is  supported  by  conjecture  and  not  by 
reason. 

An  adjective  repeated  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  absolute 
superlative,  expressed  in  English  by  "  very"  "  exceedingly." 
This  is  true  likewise  of  adverbs :  ]:ua|i,  -puAit,  very  cold,  ze]t 
ce]c,  very  warm,  cjtoro  rjiort?,  very  heavy ;  50  c|ton7,  qtorp, 
very  heavily,  excessively;  rvo\i  ri}6fi,  very  great,  50  rr^ofi- 
Ti50|t,  exceedingly,  especially,  above  all.  This  form  of  super- 
lative is  indeed  seldom  at  present  employed. 

Note. — It  is  worth  the  learner's  attention  to  observe  a  feature  in  some 
measure  peculiar  to  the  character  of  the  native  Irish  people  as  reflected  in 
the  mirror  of  their  language.  The  positive  worth  or  merit  of  an  object  is  ex- 
pressed, not  unusually,  by  asserting  that  it  does  not  possess  qualities  of  aa 
opposite  character.  It  is  true  that  many  examples  of  this  style  are  found  in 
the  inspired  writings ;  and  that  it  is  not  uncommon ;  yet  amongst  the  Irish— 
this  peculiarity  is  very  striking. 

M|  T)ATt7Ab<xc  b*  ^omyii^'S  T]^'^  ^  ceile. 
Not  as  foes  did  they  encounter  each  other. 
M|  n)]Xir>e  bu]r)e  lor)  bul  ai^o  Ai]*ci|ie. 
A  person  is  not  the  worse  of  getting  viatic  on  going  a 
journey. 

No  country  (1(a)  greater  (in  number)  than  a  peculiar 
usage — i.e.,  every  country  has  each  its  own  peculiar  customs : 
quot  gcntes,  tot  consuetudines. 
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N|    Tt)0    AT)    f<X|tUcC    'tJA    A    b-lA]t|t<\CC. 

The  earldom  is  not  greater  than  the  calls  upon  it — i.e.y 
the  highest  position  has  its  own  proportionate  share  of  calls 
and  demands. 

EXERCISE  LXXXIII. 
M]    "l^V*   At)  fOTJAf  'r)A  AT)   bor)Af   At)t)   U|lUlb   c|tib, 

N|  **li<\"  meujiA  A]|i  cofA^b  't)A  c|t6]5ce  (traits,  turns  of 
mind)  bo  i)a  bAO]r)]b, 

M|  buAi)  C03A6  r)A  3-CA|tAb. 

Ml  "b-lor)^oo"  5eAll<v6  Af  coiTT)l]Ot)A6  (fulfilling). 

Mj  b-^u]l  colli  (wood)  Aiti  bjc,  5AI)  a  Ioi*5a6  (burning) 
^^]t)  c|t]0t)A]3  (of  brushwood)  ai)1). 

Hi  ^eA|i]i  n)<vll  (late)  't)a  ito-Ti7<vll 

M(  'I  cujle  (tide,  flood)  "  b'A  Tt)6]b"  i)ac  c|i^5at)1)  (ebbs), 

J  I*  ^e^|t|t  50  toaU  't)a  30  ,b|tAc, 

)f  pe^]t|i  ]*uil  (eye,  expectation)  le  Ti)ui|t  'tja  le  c]ll. 

Jp  ^eA|t]t  clii  'i;a  cooac  (wealth,  affluence). 

jf  AT)<\rb  (seldom)  C]3  C03A8  3Ar)  30|ica& 

)r  ArjAH)  c|3  orrjA  3AT)  boilgioi*  Tr)0|i  'f  at)  3-c-itoi6e, 

jl*    AT)ATb    C15    C|t^l3    3AT)    lAt)    CCACC    T1)A]1A    ^1)0    A    ^jAjJ. 

2lr)  ze  If  i^Ajbe  cuAjb,  ffe  ir  3l0|t|tA  bo  ^i?  uAjg. 
He  who  has  advanced  furthest  (in   age)  is  nighest  the 
grave. 

A?i  Idiom  that  should  be  remembered, 

Obs — A  noun  in  the  predicate,  accompanied  by  an  ad- 
jective expressive  of  praise  or  dispraise,  is  nominative  case, 
and  not  genitive.  In  English,  the  noun  corresponding  to  it, 
is  governed  by  the  preposition  of, 

BeAT)  bu6  bei|*e  c|mc,  a  woman  of  the  fairest  form. 
peAji  ix  rrjo  ci^ll,  a  man  of  the  greatest  sense. 
CA|titu]ll  bu6  b|t)t)e  foijt),  Carrul  <>/ the  sweetest- song. 

VOCABULARY. 


attjplAc,  adj.  greedy,  voracious,  cove- 
tous ;  from  ArppAl,  famine,  hun- 
ger. 

bAjueAf,  V.  appertains  ;  from  bAininj, 
I  appertain  :  le?r,  with,  usually 
follows  it ;  CA&  e  nn,  to'n  ce 
flO,  tjAc    nj-bAioeAtjD    fjr)    bo, 


vrhat  is  that  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  does  not  appertain. 
X}e^\\-\n),  Irr.  v.  I  give ;  cu5,  I  gave : 
be]|t]n),  I  bear  or  carry,  of  which 
the  perfect  tense  is  tiu5 ;  nu5Af 
Airt,  I  seized  him,  I  overtook 
him. 
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CuaIai6,  v.  per.  tense,  heard;  from 
irr.  V.  cluin, »».  to  hear. 

Vo^lATX),  n.  learning ;  from  voqIa  or 
poblA,  learned,  which  comes  from 
1:05,  acquisition,  booty,  acquire- 
ments, physical  or  intellectual ; 
hence  it  signifies  knowledge, 
therefore  learning. 

leop,  a  lion  ;  spelled  also  leorbATj. 

Ra6,  speaking,  a  discourse ;  co ib-TiA6, 
a  conversation  ;  reAiJ-T^AO,  an 
old  saying,  a  proverb. 

5ivttu]5|nj,  V.  1  surpass,  excel ;  from 
r^rij  very  excessive ;  r^nwio'  to 
act  with  excess,  to  oppress,  to 
overcome. 

Satiu5a6,  oppression,  conquest,  de- 
vastation, continual  annoyance. 


S:&t^UTSeAc,  a  pest,  a  bore. 

S^r^uiaCAcc,  /.  contention ;  a  trial 
for  superiority. 

5A0}l|n),  V.  I  think  ;  sometimet 
spelled,  and  commonly  pronoun- 
ced rfllTi)  {sheel-im). 

SeM,  m.  a  while,  a  space  of  time; 
reAl  5eAtin,  a  short  while. 

^«T3in).  w-  I  understand. 

CuJsre,  /.  5th  dec.  understanding, 
genius. 

CuiSnnc,/.  2nd  dec.  the  same. 

C^uisnoeAc,  adj.,  intelligent,  knowing., 

Cu]5r]nce,  part,  understood. 

So-cui5nnce,  intelligible,  compre- 
hensible. 

t)o-cui5r]T)ce,  incomprehensible. 


EXERCISE  LXXXIV. 
IDIOMS  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

1 .  21  ACAi|t,  If  |:AbA  6  h]  A^Apt)  le  'c^)\e  con^jtAS  A|]t 
T)e^cib  A  bA]r)eA|*  le  ^ojlArt)?  2.  Jy  ^AbA  50  be^ri?]!?  a 
le]i)b.  3.  CAb  fA,  yo — a  aca^ji?  4.  ^J^Ajt  t)ac  jtA^b  cu- 
^^]Vi  1)0  bo  beA]tbf]U|t  )f*Abel  jot)  (fit),  tJe^ce  yoT^\^xr)t^  ^^]V' 
5]t)c ;  b'A  b|i]5  y^r)  r)]0|t  lAbA^jt  Tt)6  l|b,  6]]i  be]]tceA]t  "  5U]t 
^OT)T)AT)  cAf:Air)c  (barking)  5A&AITI  (a  beagle)  ai)T)  sleATji} 
3leAf,  A'f  A  be]c  CA^rjc  le  ceAi}r>  3AT)  eoluf."  5.  SAO]l|rt) 
3U|i   ]*eAT)-n^&    T)A    ^ocIa    ub  bo  lAbA^ji  cu  at)0|]*?     6.  Jf 

feAThjlAb     ^Ab.       7.    B]     ^]0f     A5ATt)    -T^l^.       8.    ClAt)l)Of    "jtAlb 

V]^V  '<^3'<^^?  9-  )r  i^l^ic  bo  cuaIa|&  n^e  r^'ACAin-Tboft  '3 
A  |tA&.  10.  9X]i  cuaIa]]*  |*eAT;-]tA]ce  A]|i  b^c  e]le  uA^be? 
II.  cuAlAr.  12.  Ca  rpeub?  13.  Jf  "  loro&A"  ^i).  14 
<t)o  cuaIa^6  Tt7e-f6]T)  ^,  A  ]t^6  leAc,  3u]t  ]tAbA]^  "  co' 
c|t]OT)A  "  le"  beAc  "  co  3l]c  le"  f]Ot)t)AC,  A3U|*  "  co  ati^p- 
Iac  le"  leot),  15.  ji*  ^'^orpSA^  ^ocaI  3|teAi)ATi7A]l  b]6eA6 
A3Ait)T).  3o  c]t)ce  b]  30  leo|t  eolu^j*  Ai3e  a^h  t)e]C|b 
A3Uf  A]]t  bAO]i)]b.  16.  b-pujl  A3Ab  uAjbe  cori)A]|tle  ai) 
^-feAr)btt]i)e?     17.  T^,  fo  =j : 

M^c  b]   CAir)ceAC  a  b-qg  At)  6]l, 

1^^    CU]]t    Al)f|0f    Al|l    feA1)6||t, 
M^    b-AbA]]l    1)AC    t)-b&AT)CA]t    C6]]1, 

H^  b-ob  A^uf  t;a  b-l<^W  ot)oi|i, 
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NSi  b|  c|tuAi6  A5U|*  r)ix  h]  boj, 

M^  c|t6|5  bo  CAjtA^b  A]]t  A  cujb, 

M^  b]  rr)]-TVoS^n)A}lj  t)^  b^Ai)  c|to|b, 

21Y  T)^  b-ob  ]  toa'i*  ^]511)  bu]c. 
Sfi)  bufc  coTi)A]|ile  ai)  c-SeAt)bu]r)e ;  dac  n)A]c  At)  corij- 
Ai|ile  ].  18.  b-fu]l  cu  At)o  no  Jr^b6)l?  19.  "C^irp. 
20.  T^Aitit  A  lejc  Ai?o  r^ ;  b-ru|l  cu  a^5  eifceACc  le  bo 
&ftA|tb|iACA]]t  5AT)  ^ocaI  AjTi  b|c  A  ]ia6  cu  pe]r)?  21. 
"M|  r^u^uce  50  co|5C|iioc;"  b]  |-e-t*Aij  feAl  (a  while,  a 
eliort  time)  a  b-p|iA]r)c  A5U|*  at)i)  2lllAiT5A]r),  A5UI*  CAb  6 
At)  n^Ajc  Ti)ut)A  jiAjb  T)]0]*  mo  eoluif  A|5e  *i)a  ca  A5Art)-i*A, 
A  b'  -pAi)  Y  All  Ti^-bAjle?  22.  'CArTjujb  a]5  corr)|t<v8  Ai^oif 
A||t  feAT)-]tAice  A5Uf  A]|i  |*eAr)-f5eulcAib;  b-pii|l  "  at? 
o]|teAb  -SicA  A5Ab-|*A,  aY"  ca  a]5  bo  6eA|ib|t<xcAi]t  ?  23. 
<De||i  fe-fAT)  50  b-]:u|l  ^|0|*  a^sc  r;]Of  n)o  'i)a  c^  AjArtj-fA ; 
ACc  be||t|rt7-|-e  oac  b-pujl.  24.  (2lcAi]t)  cu]tjii)15  a^jx  fo, 
A  ]VS\r);  "  t)A  TDol  A5uf  t)A  c^]r)  cu  fe|T>."  Bj|*cp]6  njij'e 
l|b  le  c6]le,  6i|t  be||aceA|i  l|i)t): 

*'M<\  cAbA]ii  bo  b|te]c  A]|t  At)  3-ceub  f3eul, 
3o  rn-bei|t|&  AO  cAob  e]le  0|tc-"  : 

*i)UA|]t   e]fc^|b  le  T*5eul  ]*A|t]iu]5eAccA  A]]t  5AC  cAob,  aw 
fft)  b6A|t|:Ab  b|te]ceATr)r)Af  "  C|A  A5A|b  ^p  |!eA]t|t."     25.  jf 
n)]fe   b'  ]T)5eAi)    A]]t    a    b-^ujl    AjAb,  be(|i  cu,  5|i^&  rboft, 
ASUf  c^  A]5  b'  ]r)5eAT)  5]tA6  n^ofi  ojtc,  A5Uf  CU11T5015: 
*'jr  "?^c  ^^I^  ^^  "^^c  50  b-pofcA|i  &, 

2lcc  ir  ]056ai)  bii]c  b']i)5^o>i)  50  b-ce|5  x]  T^  5-^^^." 
26.  CAb    6    be]]i    bo  &eA|xb|tACA]]t   lej|*  y^r).     27.  ^e]ft]rt) 

"  2t)<\||t3  lei5eAf  a  co3A]t  c]ui> 

Mo  A  jtur),  le  rpoAO)  bAOC ; 

Co5A|ir)AC  i)AC  i;5AbAr)i)  r3]C 

6  |iACA]*  6  bjp  50  cfi(ujt.'* 
28.  6    c^    nb    Ai)0|f    A    bne]Tt7    le   cejle  a  b-cfieff    ^eAfA 
(in    a   trial    of   knowledge),  bei6    a5A]i)I)    5i)ac:u5a8    e]le. 
2lcc    3IAC    uAirp-]*^    A15    irt)ceACC  6ii]r,  ai;  coroAjple  yo  a 
6eiit  O'^^Ia  f\o\)r)  b'  ]i)5eAi): 

"5<^1^   T170   ceA5A|*5,  A    ]i)5iD    fir)i7,  tJA   bSAU   ba]t   Af  ba 
6e]lb. 
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t^]o-\t  b'  Ajlue  cu  A  ^olc  n^Aji  6|i,  v^  1X50^  1^)5101^  ^De^ft^i 
Ntoji  b'  Ajli;e   cu  <\  5-C|xuc  i*ao]|i,  *t)a  4)(?i|ib]ie  ^<\  CAortj 

CjtUjC. 

]r  t)]0|t  6eA|iTT)Ab  ^  AT)  c-eu5  J  a  jjtuAft  (cheek,  brow),  ]f 

5le5eAl  'rjA  'v  X^^^^'^^  r"5  (surge). 
6|liooo||t  ^A  CAori)beAlb;  aY  ClA]tiAi)A  fA  beA|i3  b]ieAC 

(features) 
SufAijuA  |*A  t^^aI  51)6  ;  bo  cuAbA^  fo  b'eu5  |:a  fCAC. 

Ma  Tt)eAllA&  cu  Ar)  ^♦olc  mAji  6|i;  ai;  beul  n)A|i  ]t6f*  oa  *t; 

5[iua6  5U:, 
N^  'p   cojtp  A  c^  I'^jrbibe  (slender)  yeAVSl    a  c^  Iat)  be 

5]teAi)    A'f   be  geArj."     29.  S^^'^^^l"?  -^^t)  beA5-cori)Ai  file 

P]  rpeAllpAji  n)6. 

VOCABULARY. 


Coitt  (pr.  Aor/i),  a  crime ;  cd]\\,  koirh, 

adj.   just ;  justice. 
Fu]feo5,  a  skylark. 
HMOoAn;   (pr.    wteam^  from   rt)^ot, 

soft,  to  affect,  to  move,  to  excite 

to  tears. 


SOeAlcoc,  for  Ti7eAlrocA\]6,  would  be- 
guile. 

SeAcn;-All,  from  xe:<c,  aside,  apart,  a 
digression,  an  oversight,  wander- 
ing, error. 

Coijt,  search ;  A]\^  c6/n,  in'search. 


EXERCISE  LXXXV. 

BY  THAT  LAKE  WHOSE  GLOOMY  SHORE. 

From  the  *•  Irish  Melodies"  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

jToun — **2lf)  CA]ifn  boat)  eitiionnAc." 

1. 

iX  t7'5leAr;n  Arj  bub-lccA  'f  le  n-A  tAoB, 

2lin  bi^n  *^tit>  A]iie,  Of  c]oi)f)  AT)  duAjn, 
Cui.i76  nAoii)  CAoirboC]!)  65  cunj  ruA]n. 
"5flfj  bcAn,  ciJk  A]ti  njo  tojjt,  uf  b.]:u|5i6 
"  iU)  Xajc  to,  tij-bei&iD  nje  ]:eAt&  *n)o  lu|6e." 
F*\ftAorv !  ir  beA5  &o  CU15  f  a  rtii\ 
Se  ciuA]i)  ]f  cleAfA  lipeAllcoo'  •a}i>Ai. 

II- 
5f  Civjc  65,  fjA  15- 50 nil;. t" (51, 
21  cu^n  Ajfi  ce]ceA6,  e,  'r  cunj  ni*bAl; 

t)u6  buAo  A  5n^6.  'r  nfori  com  i^i  e» 
21  bejo  'otJA  ce|le  A]5  sjoUa  t5e. 
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CjA  Ajtl  b]C   i\]Z   Alt   o^UAJt   AT}   IJAori), 

Cluio  te  A  co]xce]n)  le  n-A  cAob; 
Ce]6eA6  foiti  no  ri^T^f  &<^  lo,  no  &*o)6c# 

CArpAid  A  rciii  leir  ADor^A  c-rMoe. 
II]. 

5U]Tt  biA|t  TjA  cTteise  Aoojr  'nn  a  lui6e, 
Cei6  re  cunj  fUA]rt)Tj|r  aV  cun)  tsfc. 
2ll5  rn)WAineA6  Aitt  tjeAii),  SArj  cixfi  5<^n  cnfc* 
f  £k  be]c  6  CACU5A0  ipijix  t^AO]  rs^'^t. 

21CC   of  I   AOJ)    Cl(i|t»,   1)0    CUir,   ^A|lAOft  I 

O  5Aecib  njni^,  zis.  ceArjAtijAil,  r^ott: 
^At)  cix  't)o  A  co&lAb,  ^euc  'fA  CfXA 
C&jc  A|5  tile  T)A  T)-&eoTX  le  5iti2x6. 

Sau  eAslA  5^6a,  cttf  cneA5A  50^5, 
3o  cuAf  T)A  b-A]lle  leAH  rf  A  lottj, 
If  I7UA1TX  bo  oeAlTtuio  bixij  Atj  Ue, 
t^'pojlrio  X5^]^  A  bjieAc  'r  A  50^. 

tf  C^UAlD   At)   C\lO]6e,  A  CA  A]5  TJA   IjAO^f 

6in  ^'eir  A  b-AiniU5A6  le  n-A  fcdct . 
©o  leiTi)  50  teitneAc  6  17-A  f^xii), 
1r  tefls  le  r^DAb  f,  TA  c-rni^ij. 

u. 
a  ISctt  bo  lione,  A  5leAnn-&^-loc,* 
tu]c  Cc%|c  le  slAfAo  An  Ue  50  rtjoc. 
t>o  njAooAn)  50  njAll  e  cnuAf^e  &o  'n  tbifAo » 
Jil  b'euo  cpe  5tt^6  'f  c^e  reAcrijAll  choice— 
CttA  5U16  &'a  Ij-AnAU)  beAoA  yucAini 
t5o  clo]reA6  ceol  Ai|t  tA<5  An  cuAin, 
le  A  itAib  nA  cnojc  *r  AA  sIcahca  binn» 
'NuAjii  A  fe'einio  A  cA]re  5®Al  6'n  cu;i»» 

•  Glen  of  the  two  lakes. 


END  OF  PART  lY. 
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PART  V. 

FORTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  A  DERIVATIVE  ACTIVE  VERB. 

Our  readers  must  have  seen  in  some  of  the  Gaelic  exer- 
cises that  the  future  tense,  and  the  conditional  mood  of  cer- 
tain verbs  have  been  presented  in  a  form  quite  different  from 
that  shown  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verb  rpol,  prmse  thou^  as 
is  shown  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Lessons. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  a  class  of  verbs  which  make  the 
iuture  tense  terminate  in  ocAb,  and  that  of  the  conditional  in 
ocA|T)T),  and  not  in  ^Ab  and  in  pA]T)t).  It  appears  also  that 
this  class  is  by  no  means  few,  nay,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
comprises  a  vast  number  of  verbs.  They  can,  therefore,  be 
fitly  ranked  under  a  special  conjugation. 

THE  SECOND  CONJUGATION. 
Active  voice. 
Example:  BeAnT)U]5  (beannee)^  bless  thou;  salute.     In 
Scotch  Gaelic,  beAi;T)A]c ;  Fr.  benir  ;  benison^  a  blessing. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD — PRESENT  TENSE. 
Singular.  Plural. 


1 

2.  beAT?r)U]5,   beannee^  bless 

thou. 

3.  beAr)t)u]5-A8  |:6,  beannee- 

00  she^  let  him  bless. 


,     beAr)i;u|3-rr)U(bl     let  us 
beAi)T)u|5-n)U]|*J     bless. 

2.  beArjr)u|5i6,  bless  ye. 

3.  beAr)r)u]5-b]|-,     let     them 

bless. 


See  Lessons  5,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  in  which  the  meanings  of  the  tenses,  and 
their  inflections  are  explained. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD — PRESENT  TENSE. 
Singular.  Plural. 


1.  beAT)t)u^5-irt),  1  bless. 
2.beAr)r)U]5-|^,  thou  blessest. 
3.beAt)r)ui5-]6  |*6,  he  blesses. 


l.beAT)T)ui5n5U|b,  we  bless. 

2.  beAT)r)U|5C(6,  ye  bless. 

3.  beAi)0»15lb,  they  bless. 


The  personal  endings,  (I)  ^n),  (2)  ift,  (3)  ]8,  for  the  sin- 
gular; (1)  n^ujb,  (2)  C|&,  (3)  |b,  for  the  plural,  are  the  same 


BAR 
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as  the  inflections  of  the  verb  ti^ol,  an  example  of  the  first 
conjugation.     See  ''''Easy  Lessons,'*  page  54, 

The  relative  affirmative  is  beAi)t)U|5e<vf ;  as,  ^x)  ce  4 
beAT)r)«]5eAf,  he  who  blesses.  The  habitual  present,  beAo- 
vu^Se^pu;  as, 


ttje,  1  am  m  the  habit  of  blessing. 

cu, 

»» 

beApi)U]3eAi)p^ 

ft 

rib, 

>» 

IriAb. 

f) 

IMPERFECT. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

l.beAi)Dui3-]i)p,  vanny-inn,  I 

I.  beAi)t)u]3'n)U]f,  we  used  to 

used  to  bless. 

bless. 

2.  beA0t)U]5-c^,           „ 

2.  beAi)t;ui5-c],            „ 

3.  beAt5i?u]5-A&  fe,      „ 

3.  beADi;ui5.feir>         »i 

PERI 

EOT. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 .  beA0t)ui5-A|*,   vanny-asy  I 

1.  beAtjt)U]5~Ti7A|v,  we  blessed. 

blessed. 

2.  be<vt)i5U]5-]|*,  vanny-ish. 

2.  beAt)i)u]3-b4V|t,  you  blessed. 

3.  beAt)ou]5  |*e,  vanny  she. 

3.  beAt)tju]5-b<\]i,  they  blessed. 

FUT1 

URE. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 .  beAtjt)6cAb,  bannochadh,  I 

1 .  beAt)T)OCArr)U]&,    beannoch- 

will  bless. 

amudh,  we  will  bless. 

2.beAT)i)6c<x]ft,  bannochairh. 

2.  be4VT)t)oc<vi6,  bannochy ,  you 

thou  wilt  bless. 

will  bless. 

3.  beAt)T)Oc<x^&   ^e,  bannochy 

3.  beAt)r)0CA]b,    bannochidh. 

she,  he  will  bless. 

they  will  bless. 

CONDn 

CIONAL. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1.  beAijtjocApT),   vannochyn, 

1.  beAT)T)0CAn)U|f,  vannocha- 

I  would  bless. 

mush,  we  would  bless. 

2.  beAt)i)occ^,  vawnoc^a,  thou 

2.  beAr)OocAi6,i;awwoc%,yoH 

wouldst  bless. 

would  bless. 

3.  beAt)i;ocA6  ]*e,  vannochoo 

3.  be<M)r)OCA|bjr,     vannocha* 

shey  he  would  b 

less. 

dee  shy  they  would  bless. 

i 

i 
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OPTATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular. 

1.  50  TD-beAT)T)ui5Ab,yo  man- 

nyidh,  may  I  bless. 
1.  30  n)-be<M)r)ui5-]|i,  go  man- 

wy^r/^,  may  est  thou  bless. 
3. 30  n)-beAi)T)U]5e  re,^o  man- 

ny  she,  may  he  bless. 


Plural. 

1.  30    ti)-bexVT)rju]3rT)U)b,    go 
mannymudh,  may  we  bless. 

2.  3on7-beAT)r)u]3cj6,^o  wa»- 
ny-hee,  may  ye  bless. 

3.  30  TD-beAr)i)U|5j&,  ^0  man- 
ny-idh,  may  they  bless. 


With  the  prepositional  pronoun  bAtt?,  to  me  (bu|r,  to  thee ; 
bo,  to  him;  b],  to  her;  bu]T)i),  to  us;  bAOjb,  to  you  ;  bO]b, 
to  them),  this  verb  expresses  a  salutation;  as,  30  rp-beAt)- 
rjujge  4D|<\  6u|c, God  save  you;  30  Tt)-beAT)ou]3e  O^a  bAOjb, 
God  save  ye. 

Infinitive,  beAT)r)U3<x6,  hannoo,  to  bless. 
Participle,  be^ijoug^b,      „        blessing. 

Note — "  A  noun  is  a  word  capable  of  declension  only.  A  verb  is  a 
Tvord  capable  of  declension  and  conjugation  also.  The  fact  of  verbs  being 
declined  as  well  as  conjugated  must  be  remembered.  The  participle  has  the 
declension  of  a  noun  adjective;  the  infinitive  mood,  the  declension  of  a  noun 
substantive.  Verbs  of  languages  in  general  are  as  naturally  declinable  as 
nouns." — I'he  English  Language^  by  Professor  Latham,  p.  290. 

The  infinitive  mood,  in  Gaelic,  and  the  active  participle,  have  the  prepo- 
•itional  as  well  as  the  independent  form ;  as — infin : 

beAr)i)ii5A6,  to  bless. 

*' Le"  beAi)r)u3s\6,  ^^ pour"  benir,  for  the  puspose  of  bless- 
ing. 

"  bo^^  beAt)T)ii3A6,  to  bless. 

Participles:  21(3  beATjuug^b,  a  blessing;  jAjt  rtj-he^v^u 
5<\&,  after  blessing. 

VOCABULARY. 


bfieAcnuio,». second  conjugation  from 
bneAt,  a  perception,  judgment; 
btieAcnai5,  v.  to  judge,  perceive 
in  the  mind,  behold,  observe. 

I)til5,  force,  p',wer,  substance;  5An 
bnio'  wit'  ''ut  force,  &c.,  useless ; 
Txus  5An  cMo.  a  thing  of  no  ac- 
count ;  bTii5n;Afi,  solid,  good, 
substantial. 

briocv\[|ie,  a  butcher  (from  bnoc, 
meat;  raw,  broken  fiesb). 


CorAri)lAcc,  /  likeness  ;  from  co  and 
fAtbUcc,  root ;  rAri)A]l,  similar, 
like 

]AtiTtiA6,  (eer-ree\ain  asking, an  effort, 
an  attempt;  ]At\tt*\i6Acc,  the 
same ;  root,  ]-snV->  ask,  seek  after. 

SpolU,  m.  (fourth  dec.)  a  piece  of 
meat ;  a  fragment,  a  joint ;  bro- 
ken  meat;  plur.  rpolU]6,  njAille 
le]r  i)*"^  rpoUAi6|b,  together  witb 
the  fragments. 
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EXERCISE  LXXXVI. 

<t)o  30]b  TDA&A6  fpolU  Af  C|5  bft6cA]|ie,  Ajuf  bo  h]  b 
CA|i  AbA]r)  A  bA]le  leff,  *r)UAiti  bo  bfteAcoiqj  fe  a  co|*a-^ 
Iacc  |:^|t)  'r^x)  c-fjtuc.  43o  rbeAf  f6  5u|t  mAbA6  ejle  a 
At)i7  le  5fteiTt)  ^eolA  :  ca|T)ic  bujl  A]]t,  ai)  bA|tA  fpolU  a  he\ 
A]5e  njAjt  Atj  5-ceAbt)A.  ie]f  fit)  C115  fe  ]A]t]i]Ab  A]|t,  ac 
bo  cujc  uAi6e  Ai;)  rb^jb  b)  ahi)  a  beul,  A5u|*  rpAjt  ]*o  bo  ca]1 
At)  c-ionjUt). 

2l|]t  !?]&  5A0  b|t]5  cAjlceAjt  50  tDiD|c  jtub  b]ti5ii)A]t. 


VOCABULARY. 


I 


2lin  trAb,  entirely. 

beAijc^Aio,  the  prep,  case  of  beAtj- 
cneAC,  a  widow  ;  a  contraction 
for  beArj,  a  woman,  and  cnejs- 


eAc,  forlorn,  forsaken — a  woman 
bereft  and  alone  ;  a  relict. 
t5e  5f)i^6,  usually  rsum,  v.  to  erase, 
to  give  over,  to  slip  or  slide  off ; 
to  desist. 


EXERCISE  LXXXVII. 

Bi  A]3  beAr)C]ieA|5  ceA|ic  a  |tu5  ub  jac  n)A]b]0.  <t)u- 
bAi|tc  At)  beAi)  lejce  f6]i) :  *'  2t)A  be|]t]rr)  6a  0||teAb  6|ir)A 
6|,  b6A|t|: Ajb  X]  V^  ^^  T^^  ^^•"     *t)^  T^lt)t)e  ]*|  ati)Ia]6,  acc 

CAjll^  A|*,  5UTI  T*5ll]|t  At)  CeA]tC  O  b|tfe]C  A]|t  pAb. 

M|  rt)A|t  Tt)e^pt)U|b  cu]ceA|i  Ati)AC  be  5t)AC. 
Note. — Verbs  ending  in  ]§  are  derived,  some  from  nouns, 
Others  from  adjectives. 
From  nouns ;  as, 

NOUNS,  VERBS. 

2lcc,  a  decree.  2lccui5,  pass  a  decree,  enact. 

2llc,  a  height,  a  joint  (Latin,    2llcu|55  to  extol,  to  magnify  ; 


alius,  high). 


BA|i|t,    a   top, 

swelhng  tide, 


to  thank  God  ;  rt)jle  ^Icu- 
5A&  le  iDjA,  a  thousand 
thanks  to  God;  a  prayer 
ever  on  the  tongues  of  the 
Catholic  Irish. 
a  summit,  a  BA|i]tu|5,  to  come  to  a  top, 
to  increase,  to  swell ;  to 
llvjw  like  the  tide.  Spelled 
bu|t|tui5  sometimes. 
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NOUNS.  VERBS, 

B^n  <leath.  B^r"]3>   P^it  to  death,   kill, 

perish. 

BeAT)T7,  (as  if  b]c  A^n),  the    BeAppu^J,  bless, 
felicity   of   life ;    be^n,    a 
woman,  is  from  b6,  a  crea- 
ture, a  being,  and  a]i?,  fair. 

BeACA,  life,  food.  BeAcujj,  feed. 

Cac,  a  battle.  Cacujj,  to  contend,  fight,  to 

tempt;  C<xcu5a6,  fighting, 
temptation. 

C6|Tt),  a  step.  Ce]rt)i)i5,  step,  move,  advance, 

stride. 

Cpioc,  end .  CttiocT)U]5,  to  bring  to  an  end. 

C|t|c,  trembling.  Cfijcrjuig,  to  quake,  to  trem- 

ble. 

CuA||ic,  a  round,  a  circuit,  a    CuA]]tc'.i]5,  to  look  for,  to  go 
visit.  around,  to  search  for. 

Cu]rbt)e,     {cOf    with,    njejrje,    Cujrijrjij,  recollect, 
mind),  recollection. 

5ot^c,  hunger,  injury.  .    3<^T^cui5,  to  hurt,  injure;   tja 

50|tcui5  n)^,  do  not  hurt  me. 

JoTt)Ab,  many,  a  multitude.        )on7Abu]5,  to  multiply. 

Oftb,  order.  Oftbu]3,  to  order. 

PjAt)  (pr.  pee-aUy  in  one  syl.),    P(ai)i;u|5,  to  pain, 
pain. 

Sol,  the  sun ;  i*oIup,  light.         Solru|5  (and  T0]lf^5),  to  en- 
lighten. 

"Cof,  beginning.  'Cofii]5,  commence,  begin. 

"Citeoji,  a  lead,  a  guide.  "Ciieojiuij,  to  lead,  to  guide, 

to  direct,  steer. 

ADJECTIVES.  ^  VERBS. 

2l|tb,  high.  ^Iibu^3,  elevate. 

^|bi6,    ripe  ;    Aip]6,    same  ;    2l(bu|5  and  Apms,  to  ripen. 

(from  A|,  an  element,  b|6, 

of  food). 
B^t},  white,  pale.  B^rjti^j,  to  make  white,  to  lay 

bare,  to  devastate ;  to  grow 

vexed,  angry,  mad — because  the  features  grow  pale  when 

the  soul  is  filled  with  anger. 
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ADJECTIVES. 
Beo,  living,  lively. 
Bo6a|1    (pr.    boiver),    deaf; 

hence  the  common  English, 

bother. 
605,  soft. 
BuAi),  lasting,  enduring. 

Cjuo,  still,  silent. 

D<xo|t,  slavish,  condemned. 
4)eA|t5,  red. 

<t)ub,  black. 
'pvAbA,  long. 
"pollu|*,  apparent. 

)^UA]t,  cold. 

5eu|t,  sharp,  sour 

t<x5,  weak. 

^Aol,  bare,  smooth,  blank, 
mild,  harmless.  Welsh, 
moil ;   Latin,  mollis, 

2t)<vfib,  dead. 

^(llf,  sweet. 

^]i),  fine,  minced. 

2t)oft,  large,  great. 
S<xofi,  free. 
S<^|&b|]1,  rich.) 
SUi?,  safe,  sound. 

So||tb,  prosperous. 
'C]ji]n),  dry. 
Urb^l,  humble. 


VERBS. 


Beo&iii5,  to  vivify,  to  enliven. 
Bo6|tu]5,  to  deafen. 


Boju^j,  to  soften. 

Bu<vi)U]5,  persevere,  continue, 
make  lasting. 

Ciut)U]5,  to  pacify,  to  render 
silent. 

*t)A0|tu|5,  to  condemn. 

43eA]a5U|5,  redden,  blush,  in- 
cite. 

<Dubu]5,  blacken. 

'p<\biii5,  lengthen. 

'pojlli*];^,  reveal,  make  known, 
publish. 

7^uA|tui5,  cool. 

Seuitui5,  sharpen,  make  sour. 

L<v5ui5,  weaken. 

2t)<xolu|5,  to  level,  to  sweeten, 
to  appease. 

2t)A|tbu|5,  to  deaden. 

^|ln5,  to  sweeten. 

^ji)15,  to  make  fine,  to  ex- 
plain. 

^oftiijj,  enlarge,  magnify. 

S<voftuj5,  to  make  free. 

S<N,j6bfi)5,  to  enrich. 

SU0UI5,  to  save,  to  redeem, 
to  render  sound. 

So||ibiii5,  to  prosper. 

lZn]n)]p  to  dry. 

Ufi7lu]5,  to  humble. 


Verbs  derived  from  adjectives  have,  besides  the  transitive, 
a  reflective  meaning,  which  is  well  exemplified  in  the  verb 
derived  from 
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I 


<t)eAtt5,  red.  <DeA|t5ui5,  to  redden,  to  en- 

kindle;  as,  beA]t5u]5  ai)  ceftJe,  kindle  the  fire;  to  make 
red  with  anger,  to  inflame,  to  excite ;  beAfi5U]5  6,  in- 
cense, inflame  him ;  to  grow  red  ;  as,  &e<\|X5U]5eAipp  ]*e, 
he  blushes. 

And  from  ban,  white ;  b^tjuj^,  to  whiten,  or  to  grow 
white — hence  (1)  to  devastate,  to  make  another  pale  with 
anger,  to  madden  one ;  (2)  to  grow  white,  pale. 

Note. — The  final  5  of  the  imperative  mood,  second  person  singular,  is,  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  not  aspirated,  and  is  pronounced  hard.  The  writtea 
language  favours  the  aspirated  sound. 

"  The  pronunciation  of  5  (hard  and  unaspirated)  is,"  says 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  "one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the 
Munster  dialect.^^ — p.  80. 

VOCABULARY. 


Cheese,  c;&k|r;  2nd  dec.  gen.  cAire 
(Latin,  caseus).  Ci^ir  means  also 
regard,  love,  esteem. 

Crow  (1)  pniACAt),  (2)  riono,  nonno5, 
from  Vionn,  fair;  a  hooded-crow, 
the  corvtis  comioc  —  pn]*»cArj  ; 
from  piieAc,  to  grasp,  to  hoM ; 
pt^T-Ac^n  I0050AC,  or  pTii^^c^D 
ctiiorAc,  a  vulture  ;  pti|Acai) 
fjA  5-ceA|tc,  a  kite,  a  ringtail ; 
ptifACAf)  5ei\ni^,  a  buzzard. 

Claw,  cy.\xh ;  plur.  ctiub^. 

How,  HAc;  liteially,  "is  it  not?"  how 
fair,  x)Ac  be^r ;  how  beautiful, 
QAC  Aluin.    The  negative  form  is 


peculiarly  Irish — it  adds  strength 
to  the  expression. 

Piece,  stte^nj,  pfofA. 

Snatch,  c6)5,  rsjob. 

Spied,  &o  connAinc 

Tree,  ctiArj,  m.  1st  D. 

Window,  puineos,  /.  2nd  D.  (from 
pen,  an  old  Irish  word  signifying 
air);  Yr.  fenetre  ;  hat.  fenestra. 

Wing,  r57ACAn,  m.  dim.  of  ToTAc,  a 
shield — awing  spread  out  covert 
like  a  shield. 

Wishing,  a-\^  Ciu]l  (le  buil,  with  a 
wish)  le  KoijfJ,  with  intent,  pur- 
pose, wish. 


EXERCISE  LXXXVIIL 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  CROW. 

A  crow  snatched  a  large  piece  of  cheese  out  of  a  window, 
and  flew  with  it  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  with  intent  to  eat  it. 
A  fox  spied  her,  and  wishing  to  get  the  cheese,  thus  planned 
his  approaches:  "O,  fair  crow,"  said  he,  *'how  beautiful 
are  thy  wings,  how  sparkling  thy  eyes,  how  (oac)  graceful 
(beAf)  thy  neck  (rt)0]r)6<xl) ;  thy  breast  (ticc)  is  the  breast  of 
an  eagle;  thy  claws — I  beg  pardon — thy  talons  excel  those 
of  every  beast  of  the  field.     But  my  sad  sorrow  !  that  thou 
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art  dumb,  and  wantest  only  a  voice !"  The  crow  grew 
elated,  and  wished  to  show  that  she  had  a  sweet  voice.  She 
opened  her  mouth;  down  dropped  the  cheese,  which  the 
fox  snapped  up,  and  observed  to  the  crow  :  '*  Whatever  I 
said  of  your  beauty. — of  sense  you  have  none." 

Men  seldom  flatter  without  some  selfish  views ;  and  they 
who  listen  to  flatterers  must  pay  well  for  such  alluring 
strains. 


FIFTIETH  LESSON. 


THE  PASSIVE  VOICE 

To  conjugate  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  annex  to  the 
root  of  the  active  verb  those  endings  which  shall  presently 
be  shown. 

Take  for  the  first  conjugation,  the  verb 
TDol,  praise  thou : 


To  the 
root,rt)ol,  -< 
annnex 


cAft,     for  the  present  tense, 


TDoIr<\|i 

Tl)0lcA|6 

rr)ol<\& 
n)olpA|i 


CAjb,  or  q,      imperfect  tense, 

a6,  perfect  tense, 

^<\|i  (^6ati),     future  tense, 

f  A|6e,  conditional  tense,  Tnol|:A]6e 

CA,  ce,  for   the    passive 

participle,  ti)olcA 

In  this  manner  are  formed  all  the  tenses. 

Present — tnolcAjt,  which  is  the  present  tense  also  of  the 
imperative,  indicative,  or  optative,  according  to  its  position 
in  a  sentence :  rrjolcAii,  me,  I  am  praised ;  or,  let  me  be 
praised ;  30  rnolcAU  n^e,  that  I  may  be  praised — the  opta- 
tive formed  by  the  use  of  50,  tliat^  like  the  French  que. 

Observe.  In  the  passive  there  is  no  inflection  or  change  in  the  persons 
of  each  tense.  The  personal  pronoun  or  the  subject  must  be  expressed  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  persons,  whether  first,  second,  or  third ;  as, 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Tt)olcA|i  rn^,  I  am  praised.      1.  njolcAjt  ni5i),we  are  praised. 


2.  molcAjt  ]*|b,  you  are  praised 

3.  njolcAjt  iAb,they  are  praised 


2.  Tr)olcA|t  cu,  thou  art  praised. 

3.  roolcA]t  6,  or  1,  he,  or  she, 

is  praised. 

In  like  manner  the  persons  of  the  other  tenses  are  expressed  by  means  oi 
the  personal  pronouns  or  subject  after  the  single  inflection,  which  is,  like  the 
past  tense  in  English,  common  to  all. 
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In  the  third  person  singular  the  secondary,  or  aspirated,  and  not  the 
primary  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  found  to  represent  the  subject. 

VOCABULARY. 


C]ueZsX  (from  c]rj,  of  the  head,  source ; 
and  M,  offspring),  clan — a  race, 
a  kind,  a  class,  a  progeny,  a  na- 
tion; pronounced  with  (i)  scarce- 
ly articulated — kndwl.  It  is  of 
the  second  dec.  and  makes  the 
gen.  case  cinejl,  kneyil. 

CtiumnioceAft,  present  tense,  imper- 
ative of  cttujpnio,  gather,  collect, 
root;  cnuinn, gathered, rolled  to- 
gether, folded;  ctiuinne,  the  orb, 
world. 

$o]tt,  V,  called. 

le]5teATt,  from  lei3,  let,  allow,  pas- 
sive imperative. 

?OA]beArj,  n.  f.  2  dec.  gen.  Ti)A]&]ne ; 
contractedly,  Tt)A|bne,  and  pro- 
nounced njAinn^ ;  Latin,  mane. 


SOfn-K^utt,  m.  1  dec,  from  ttjfn,  fine ; 
andveun,grass,softgrass,smooth 
grass,  meadow. 

5]ol,  gen.  rfl.  seed,  corn,  issue,  race, 
children,  clan,  tribe  ;  ffol  tiA]bi6, 
of  the  race  of  David  ;  rfol  Kei\l- 
lA]6,  of  the  race  of  the  O'Neills. 

CotiA6,  m.  1st  dec,  gen.  cont^Ajd, 
produce,  fruit,  fruitfulness  ;  pro- 
nounced thoroo.  Observe  how 
it  differs  in  sound  from  CAfib 
(tharw),  a  bull;  and  from  cAjtib 
and  cAifxbe,  thdirv,  thairve,  gain, 
advantage,  profit.  "  Ir  beAij- 
nui^ce  cottAo  bo  bitonn — lofA," 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb, 
Jesus. 


EXERCISE  LXXXIX. 
9.  2l3u]*  A  bubA^jtc  C)fA;  '*  cjtuiwuigcAit"  ija  b-ujj'sce  a 

C^    ^AO^    T)eATT)    Al)r)    AOT)    :<X\Z,    A5Uf     b]beA&    At)    C-U|t    C|]t]I1) 

le  fe]Cf]r)c.  2l5U|*  bo  b]  iDAja  rp}.  10.  2l5ur  bo  50]]t 
<t)|<v  be't)  ii]-jji  c]]t]7T),  caIatt)  ;  a5u|*  be  c|tu]T)i:)U5A&  t)A  x)- 
U]r5e,  bo  50j|t  f6,  ^Ai|t|t5e.  2l5ur  ^o  cowai|ic  €)|a  3U|t 
bub  T^A^c  fp).  11.  21511]*  bubA|]tc  fe;  cu5Ab  ao  caIaH) 
feu|t,  Asuf  At)  lajb  a]*  a  b-c)5  fjol,  A5uf  c|tAi)  co|tAi6  a 
be]|ieA[*  cotifiAb  bo  |t6pt  a  C]!)^]!,  a  b-f:u]l  a  fjol  ai^o 
^&]i)  Apt  Ai)  CAUrb.  2I5UI*  bo  b]  Tr)A|t  fp).  12.  2l5Uf 
CU5  At)  caIatt)  TDjo^euit,  a5u]*  lujb  a  bepteAf  i^jol  be  lt6]]t 
A  c|T)6]l,  A5UI*  c^tAr)  bo  beijteAj*  co|ia6  be  jt^pt  a  cp)6]l. 
U^ay  bo  cor)r)Aptc  C)iA  5u|i  bub  tt^ajc  fji;.  13.  2l5Uf  bo 
|ip)pe  Ar>  Tjoji)  A5ur  ai)  ri)Aib]r)  At)  cjteAf  l^. 

PASSIVE  VOICE — SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

Take  beAi)r)ii]5,  bless  thou,  to  which  annex. 


^             CA]t, 

for  the  present, 

—         ibe 

„      iinperlect, 

—         a6 

„      peii'ect, 

—          ce 

„      participle, 

Change  u]5  into  oca  ft 

„      future, 

.^            OCA|^ 

,.      conditional, 
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In  the  past  participle  ce,  and  the  other  tense  endings,  c, 
in  the  suffix  is  sometimes  aspirated  and  sometimes  not.    The 
cause  of  this  shall  presently  be  shown. 
VOCABULARY. 


CoiijAtttA,  m.  a  sign,  a  mark,  a  token, 
print,  vestige,  proof;  cotijArlc^x 
t)A  ctxoice,  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
It  is  derived  apparently  from 
cor\),  together,  and  AitteAii;,  to 
reckon,  to  count — because  by 
signs  or  marks  objects  are  rec- 
koned. 

locTtAn,  m.  a  luminary,  a  lamp,  a 
light,  a  candle,  from  15,  (for)  day, 
or  l]A,  colour,  brilliancy,  and 
cttAn,  a  stand,  a  support. 

0]6ce,  m.  fourth  dec,  pronounced 
ee-c/ie,  and  sometimes,  especially 
in  poetry,  ee — night,  as  opposed 
to  U^,  day ;  rjocc  means  a  special 
night — this  night,  and  is  in  op- 
position in  meaning  to  at)  ]u6, 
to-day;  be  li\  A'f  &*  oi6ce,  by 
day  and  night ;   njeAoon  oj6ce, 


o]6ce,  at  the  hour  of  midnight ; 
TijeA6on  t)A  b-oi6ce,  the  middle 
of  the  night.  This  word,  from 
its  being  aspirated  in  the  middle, 
appears  to  be  a  derivative,  and  is 
derived  probably  from  0^6  or  ai6, 
an  element,  a  symbol,  a  cause; 
and  ce,  or  ceo,  darkness. 
R]AqAiI,  f.,  a  rule;  derived  from  nio, 
a  king,  and  X\]l,  a  wish,  desire, 
pleasure;  and,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  approbation,  mark,  impres- 
sion. From  niA5Ail  is  derived 
ti]A5lu5A6,  to  rule,  to  direct,  to 
govern,  to  regulate  ;  iijrj^  niAo- 
AlcA,  religious  women,  nuns ; 
from  iviA^A]!,  is  derived  (1.) 
TiiA5Alc6in,  a  ruler ;  and  (2.) 
ttiAolu]^ceoitt,  a  ruler,  from 
T^lAoluio^^»  ruled ;  Latin,  reyula, 
a  rule. 


midnight;  Ajfi  ua]T1  ad  njeAfeojn 

EXERCISE  XC. 
14.  2l5u|»  biib<\j]tc  ^(<\ :  bi&e-^&  loc|iA]t?  a  |*peu]t  tJejTTje, 
Ajuf  ]toji)eA6  f(A&  eib||i  At)  l^  ^S^r  -^t)  oi6ce,  Ajuf 
b^6eA6  w^h  A]|t  ]*ot)  coTT7A]tcA  A5Uf  A]|i  foo  A]rr)f||t  A5uf 
A]\i  Xo\)  lAece  A5UI*  bl]^5<\T).  15.  2l5uf  be<xl]tu]5eA6  p<\b 
A  fpeu|i  \)e]\x)e,  cAbA^^c  foluif  A]]t  ^\)  caIatt).  2l5uf  bo 
|ilt)T)eA&  att)Ia^6.  16.  2l5uf  bo  |i]r)t)e  43fA  8a  Ioc|ia]0 
Ti)6|tA,  Ai)  loc|tAi)  ]f  n)6  le  ■fi]<v5lii5A6  ai)  l<xe  ;  A5U|'  ai? 
loc|t<M)  ic  I115A  bo  p]A5lii5A&  Ar)  oj&ce  :  A5Uf  t)A  peulcA. 
17.  2l5Uf  bo  cu^p  4)iA  ]Ab  a  i^peup  rjeirbe  le  ^-olup  a 
CAbo^]]tc  A]p  AT?  caUti}.  18.  2I5UP  le  p|A5lu5A&  Ajp  Af> 
\o  A5up  Alp  AT)  0]6ce,  A5up  bo  po]r)t)  ^\^]]}  -^^  poluf 
A5U1*  AT)  bopcAbAp.  2l5Uf  bo  copTjAjpc  ^jA  5ixp  bii6 
TDA^c  pjij.  19.  2I5UP  bo  p]t)i;e  at?  vo\x)  A5Uf  ai)  Ti^Aibp) 
A1?  ceACApri)A&  l^. 

VOCABULARY, 
an  animal,   a  brute, 


a|nn)i6,  ra 
beast. 

Jlinnejr,  /.  live  or  dead  stock,  stuff, 
household  furniture. 

t>eAlb,  m,  shape,  image,  picture,  sta- 
ture. 


Sn-^ioC AC,  creeping,  crawling. 
So]lleitt,   adj.,   clear,    bright,    lucid^ 

manifest,  intelligible  ;   from  ro» 

easily,  and  leujt,  light. 
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EXERCISE  XCI. 

20.  2l3U|*  bubAfjtc  <D|a;  cu3<\]b]]*  r)^  b-»ir5ce  atdac 
Ai}  bu]l  co|i|tui5ceAC  Aor)  b-|:uil  atjaii},  A5Uf  eut)l<\ic  a 
•peubAf  ecjollAb  of*  c^ot^t)  t)A  c^lrbAt)  ^ao]  |*peu|t  ]*oiU^|[i 
i)e]Tbe.  21.  2l5Uf  bo  cjiucu^j  43|<x  tdioUa  ti^ojia,  A5Uf 
3AC  ujle  bu]l  beo,  cojtjtujgceAC,  xv  be]|i  t)A  b-^lfS^^  uaca 
bo  |t&]]t  A  c]r)^|l.  2l5U|*  bo  cor)r)<vi|tc  4Di<x  5U|t  bu6  rr)Ci]t 
f  ft).  22.  2l5uf  bo  beAt)r)Uf3  43]^  ]Ab  A15  ]tA8 ;  bj6eA6 
fib  co|tficAC  A5U|*  "  leAcr)ui5i&,"  A5U|*  ljot)Aj6  u]|*5ce  0* 
b-pA]|t|i5eA6 ;  A5uf  "  1]oi)a6,"  at)  euoUjc  A^jt  At)  caIati). 
23.  2l5Uf  bo  ]t]rjr)e  At)  i?6it)  a5U]*  At)  m^p]V  At)  cu|3rbA6 
U.  24,  2l3uf  bubAijtc  C)ja  :  CU3A&  At)  cAlAtb  uA]6ce  ai) 
bu]l  beo  bo  |t&}]t  a  cirj^jl,  ^]|ii)e]|*  A3UI*  3AC  u^le  t)]6  a 
f  0^156 Af  A]|t  Ap  caIati^j  ^3^1*  bjceACA  tjA  CAlrtjAt)  bo  |i^]|i 
A  3-c]i)eAl. 


r 


FIFTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

VERBS  IRREGULAR. 

The  number  of  verbs  irregular  in  Irish  is  ten.  They  are  called  irregular, 
mainly  to  conform  to  the  fashion  of  grammarians,  who  thus  denominate  in 
other  languages  that  class  of  verbs  which  differ  from  the  common  standard 
of  conjugation.  Irish  verbs  differing  from  the  regular  form  are  defective 
rather  than  irregular ;  moreover,  the  defect  is  confined  to  one  or  two  tenses, 
chiefly  to  the  perfect.  A  certain  very  numerous  class  of  verbs  in  Latin,  like 
those  defective  in  Gaelic,  borrow  the  perfect  from  some  obsolete  verbs  of 
kindred  meaning,  and  yet  they  are  not  denominated  irregular. 

♦*  It  is  very  evident,"  says  Robert  G.  Latham,  "  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  grammarian  to  raise  the  number  of  Etymological  irregularities  to  any 
amount,  by  narrowing  the  definition  of  the  word  irregular ;  in  other  words, 

by  framing  an  exclusive  rule This  is  the  last  art  (framing  exclusive 

rules)  that  the  philosophic  grammarian  is  ambitious  of  acquiring," — T/ie 
English  Language. 

These  Gaelic  verbs  are:  (1)  be||t|Ti7,  I  bear;  (2)  be||t]n) 
[veirhim)  I  give;  (3)  clu]t)jn7,  I  hear;  (4)  beAt)Airr),  I  do  ; 
(5)  be]]t]TD,  I  say;  (6)  fAgA^Ti?,  I  find;  (7)  y^e]C\xxj^  I  see; 
(8)  |ti3irt7,  I  reach  ;   (9)  ce]6jrt7,  I  go;   (10)  Cj3in),  I  come. 

(I)  Bei|i  (pr.  be-irh,  in  one  syl.  short),  Eng.  bear;  Anglo- 
Sax,    hearan ;  Goth,  bairan ;  Lat.  fer  i  Gr.  <|)€pa),  phero. 
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The  several  meanings  of  bejjt  are  :  (1)  bring,  (2)  bear,  (3) 
carry ;  as,  be]|t  At)  yo  ai)  leAbAji,  bring  hither  the  book  ; 
be]|i  \i^]n)  At)  leAbA|t,  bear  off  this  book;  (4)  produce,  (5) 
bring  forth;  as,  A5Uf*  be^fifp  cu  id<xc,  and  you  shall  bring 
forth  a  son  ;  applied  to  animals  signifies  (6)  yean,  (7)  litter, 
&c.  ;  (8)  to  lay  ;  as,  be^iteAi^i)  ceA]ic  bub,  ub  5eAll,  a  black 
hen  lays  a  white  egg  ;  (9)  to  spawn;  (10)  to  obtain,  to  pro- 
cure ;  as,  beifi  buA|6,  obtain  victory,  be]|t  beAtjACc,  obtain 
a  blessing.  It  has  as  many  meanings  as  the  word  "  bear"  in 
English.  "  The  word  *  bear'  is  used,"  says  Watts,  "  in  very 
different  senses."  Or  the  word  "  get^'  in  the  same  language, 
which  implies  possession  of,  or  at,  any  place  or  thing ;  (11) 
with  the  preposition  a||i,  on,  it  implies  seize,  lay  hold  of, 
catch,  overtake,  be]]t  a^ji,  catch  him  (it) ;  at)  Ti)-be|]tf]6  nje 
A]|i,  shall  I  overtake  him?  Leif  (with)  coming  after  be] ft, 
gives  the  idea  of  taking  away ;  bei|t  leAc  &,  take  it  away. 
These  are  the  several  meanings  which  be]]t  has  in  all  its 
moods  and  tenses:  b|te]t, birth ;  o  njo  bfte)c,  from  my  birth; 
b|te]C,  the  offspring  of  the  mind,  i.e.,  a  judgment,  sentence, 
decision,  determination;  A]5  CAbAi]tc  b|ie|ce,  giving  a  judg- 
ment; bjie^ceArb,  a  judge;  hence  the  Irish  ]teACCA  b|ie]ceA- 
V^t),  Brehon  laws;  b]te|ceATbi)A|*,  a  judgment. 

6e]]i|Tp,  I  give — a  form  of  CAbA^jt,  give  thou. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  TEN  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


1  beiit       ^ 

Active  Voice, 

2  beiia 

3  clu(i) 

Imperative  mood.           Indicative  mood. 

4  b^Ai) 

5  bei|i 

2nd  person,  is  the        Present  tense,  Sin- 
^  root  or  theme.      3rd,      gular,|n),-i]i,-i6,(fe) 

6  K^5 

7  fejc 

eA&.     Plural-.-rDU)|-,      Plu, — Tt)u|b, -^6,    ]b. 

8  lt,5 

-1&,  -bir- 

9  ce|8 

10  qs         - 

Imperfect. 
Singular — •ir)r),-cA,-A6  (]*e).     Plural — Ti)u]f,-i8,-bif, 
The  Imperfect  of  b§At)  is  commonly  borrowed  from  5»)]iS 
do,  act;  5r)|6-|p  {nhee-yin),  I  used  to  act,  do,  &c. 
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VOCABULARY. 


I 


CAOTtA-irfotjA  (wine-berries),  grapes ; 
from  cAot%A,  the  plural  of  cAop., 
a  berry  (anything  red,  hence  it 
means  also  a  coal)  ;  and  ^]oj}A, 
of  wine,  gen.  case  of  v^ojj,  wine. 

Or-ejTi),  /.  2nd  dec.  contention,  strug- 
gling, endeavour,  attempt. 

tJfieinj,  »,  to  climb,  get  up  on  ;  en- 
deavour, emulate,  attempt,  strug- 
gle; Dj'l  Aot)  sAjt  A13  ^\\e]n)  len 
AT)  c\!\]i)e  zi<  ;5x|ib,  there  is  no  use 
endeavouring  to  get  up  on  a 
high  ditch.  Hence,  ottejnjiTte, 
a  ladder,  and  b\\e]n)ije,  warfare. 

t>'in)i5  r^  A|n  r?ubAl,  he  went  away 
a-walking  —  an  idiom  like  the 
English  "  he  went  his  way." 

GlMoi  V.  to  arise;  ejnio  X^^V^  rise 

up,   n.  dawn ;  A]5  e]n?o  ^O  lAe,  at 

the  dawn  of  day  ;  with  le  (with), 

it  denotes  success;   50  u-e]tii5 

EXERCISE  XCIL 

<t)*eulu]5  powAC  A  fceAC  a  b-^|OT)CAT)  At)i)  ■^jn^nt^  At) 
^05Ti7A||t  *utt<v]]t  bjbAit  t)A  CAO]tA-f  iot)A  feeA|i5,  Apujgce  A5iir 
lAb  'i)r)  A  &-c|iiopA]ll  50  b-^^ii10>  "S^^B^^y  ^11^  "^A  CjiAobAjb. 
Jf  ^oro6A  U|rt)  A5ur  b|i^]tt)  CU5  fe  fUAf  Ojijtcu,  'N'»A]jt 
i)A|i  6]|i]5  le^f  b'  ]rt)i5  fe  Ant  fjubAl  a  |i^6  le^p  ^r^jo;  "  i)1 
Tpoji  le  |i^&  jAb."  'CAjb  ]*eAitb. 


leAc,  may  it  prosper  with  you  ; 
ufott  e]Tii5  lejr,  it  did  not  pros- 
per with  him. 

V]ot}ZAr},  a  vineyard  ;  from  ^foi)  and 
CAT),  land. 

Nf  njoti  le  Tt^6  ]A&,  an  idiom — they 
are  not  worth  much ;  literally, 
they  are  not  great  (le  TtAo)  to  be 
spoken  of — le  lends  a  passive 
meaning  to  ]xa6. 

Ctt]opAll,  m.  1st  dec.  a  bunch,  a  clus- 
ter, a  festoon. 

Ctt|opAllAc,  adj.  after  the  form  of 
bunches  or  clusters ;  50  cTipp- 
aUac,  in  bunches,  in  festoons. 
It  is  commonly  applied  to  a  fine 
head  of  hair,  or  to  berries  on  a 
tree.  SnucAt)  cmopAU  nA  5- 
cAOTi-^rfonA,  the  torrent  of  tlie 
cluster  of  grapes. 


of 


1 


beiit   is   ltu5-Ar, 
be]|t  ...  cu5-Af 
clu]t) ...  cuaI-a|* 


PERFECT  TENSE. 
Singular. 
2 

Air* 


beAT> 
be]Ti 

m 

ce^b 
R5 


itio^«4r ... 

bubfU4»f  ... 

|!UA|l-Al*    ... 
C01)r)A|lC-Af 
]tA05Ar,  lt]ACC-Ar 
CUAb-Aj*,  beAC-Af 


3 

ttu3  re. 
CU5  re. 

A]b  re. 

|t|Dt)e  re 

bubAj|ic  re. 

VUAi|t  re. 

cooOA^pc  re. 
]tlACc  re 
cuA|b  re 


1 

An)A|t, 


Plural. 

2 
AbA]i, 


3 

AbAft. 


CA]T)]C-eA| 


CA^i)]C  re 
22 
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beift 

b6i]t 
cllljl) 

be]ft 
peic 
ce]6 


10  c,5 


FUTURE. 


The  initial  consonant  is  aspirated. 


12  3 

KAb,  t^Ajii,  ipA^b. 


1  2  3 

f:<\rr)U|b,  ^^^6,  |:A]b. 


^^5  borrows  its  future  li  om  5Ab,  take^  5<\b- 
pAb;  neg.  form,  \)\  b-^u|5eAb. 
9  c6j6  makes  -jtAc^^Ab  in  the  future. 
^    10  CI5       „       c|ocpAb. — (See  52nd  and  53rd 
lessons.) 

CONDITIONAL. 
The  changeable  initial  consonant  suffers  aspiration. 


Singular.' 

1  2  3 

}  -pA]T)T),  -f^  -t^Ab  (re). 


6   |:^5  makes  5Ab-|:A]i)i},  in  this  tense. 
9  ce|6     „       |iAC|:Aii)r). 
10  Cj5       „       ciocp^vjt;!). 


bent 
beijt 
cluji) 
b6At) 
beijt 

r^3 

^e|c 

ni5 

cei6 

VOCABULARY, 
Die,  ready  to  die,  a  \y\xcz  h'^]x. 
Espied,  oo  coDr)Ai|tc,perf.  from  pejc, 

see. 
Fly,  V.  ejcjol ;  he  flew  with  joy,  b'ej- 

cjol  50  ^cm\)^v- 
Ingenuity,  iTUA|Ti),/  7f  ^e^tin  rcuA]Ji? 

'ha   ijeATic,   ingenuity  is   better 

than  strength. 
Necessity,  cA|U,  /.  ftjAccAnAf  cfiuAo- 

Pebbles,  tpin-clocA,  from  njiijn,  small 


1 
-AT17U]]*, 


Plural. 
2  3 


(Greek,   yi^iov,     Latin,    mi 
and  clocA,  stones. 

Pitcher,  cnuircjo ;  5rii\6  njo  cfioi6( 
Ti)o  criu]rcftj,  the  love  of  m\ 
heart  is  my  pitcher. 

Stooping  and  straining,  ctionjAo  a5u| 
rttAOfjAd  :  tT^^onAb  is  a  straii 
ing  or  stretching  which  is  mad{^ 
by  a  person  when  tired ;  or  iifl 
going  to  walk  fast,  or  preparing 
for  any  effort. 

To  quench  thirst,  cAtic  bo  001-5. 


EXERCISE  XCIIL 
THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCHER. 


A  crow  ready  to  die  (in  the  state  of  death)  with  thirst, 
c.«pied  a  pitcher,  to  which  he   flew  with  joy ;   but  when  he 


Singular.  Plural. 

12  3  12  3 

y  -Ab,  -<X||t,  -Ajb  f-e.  -Arijiiib,  -v\|&,  -A]b. 
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came  up  to  it  and  found  the  water  so  lo'.v  that  he  could  not, 
with  all  his  stooping  and  straining,  reach  it,  then  he  thought 
to  break  it  or  upset  it,  but  he  had  not  strength.  At  last, 
seeing  pebbles  at  hand,  he  dropped  a  great  many  of  them 
one  by  one  into  the  pitcher,  and  by  this  means  he  raised  the 
water  to  the  brim  and  quenched  his  thirst. 

Ingenuity  is  better  than  strength. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  (begets)  invention. 

OPTATIVE— REGULAR. 

50  n)-he]]i 
„       bei|t 

„  T)-b6AP 

„  n-be]ti 
„  b-|:^5 
„  b-peic 

n     ri5 
,,  b-cei6 

The  particle  50  thus  precedes  the  optative,  and  on  that  account  the 
radical  initial  consonant,  b,  for  instance,  is  eclipsed  by  rp  ;  c,  by  5,  &c. 

The  tenses  borrowed  from  other  verbs,  which  now,  from  usage,  belong 
to  the  foregoing  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  explained  in  next  lesson. 

EXERCISE  XCIV. 
9lr)  ceAjtc  A5Uf  ai;  cac 

<t)o  "  cuaUi6"  (perf.  tense  of  clu|r))  cac  30  jtA^b  ce<v|tc 
^■\\\p  CjOt)  ^V^)  A  r)eAb  (nest)  :  bo  ru5  (perfect  of  be]|i)  f^ 
cuA]|ic  Aiiii|,  A5uf*  *'bubA]|tc^'  (per.  of  bejjt)  at5  "  bul'* 
(from  ce^b)  A|*ceAc66;  c]AT)r)0|*  a  b-pujl  cu,  a  cajxa  &|l||* 
njo  c|ioi6e?  ai)  "  b-ci5"  ^l^"^  n)A]c  Aifi  b|c  a  be^srjAb  8u]c? 
b-pujl  bjc  A]it  b^c  ojic?  Jr)r)]t*  bAn)  a  "b-c]5"  l]ort)  njb 
A||i  b]c  fAT)  bott^Ain  A  cAbAjjtc  (inf.  of  beiji)  cii5<\b?  3^^'^^ 
(assume  courage)  Tn|fi:)eAc:  t)A  b]6eA&  e<\5lA  A]|i  b|c  Ofic." 
"  3^  T^^'^l^  n)^]t  A5AC,"  A]|tf*  (a]TI,  sai/s,  def.  v. ;  ]♦  is  an- 
nexed for  sake  of  sound,  see  53rd  lesson)  at)  ceAjtc,  "  |f 
bo|5  \]on)  50  iD'bejbjb  flAr)  ^T)iiAi|t  ^rnocAi*  cu-|*a  uaiid  " 

CiiA]|ic  5A0  cii|]teA6  If  |!e^|t|t  3Ar)  a  CAbA]]ic. 
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FIFTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

THE  PASSIVE  VOICE  OF  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Rule The  general  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses 

of  the  passive  voice  is,  to  annex  to  the  verbal  root,  for  the 

Present  tense        ...  CA|t  (cA]t) ;  of  the  indicative;  of  the 
imperat.,  optative,  and  subjunct. 

fAi6e. 


For  the  Imperfect    . 
„      Perfect 
„      Future 
„      Conditional. 
According  to  this  the  passive  voice  o 
be]|i 

Present  tense, 


be]|t 

clu]T) 

be]|i 

m 

ce]6 
C13 


Indicative,  Imperative,  Optative,  Subjunctive, 

is,  (be]]t)  -CA]t  n)e,  cu,  6 ;  X]VV  ri^>  1^^- 

Imperfect. 
^I>         w  >»  j>  »  n 


-cA|t,  for  the  present  (-q,  for  the  past)  is  annexed  to  each 
root ;  to  which,  by  supplying  the  personal  pronouns,  the 
persons  of  each  tense  are  formed. 

Note. — After  t),-c  of  the  suffix  c<vft,  c|,  is  not  aspirated; 
therefore  the  present  tense  of  clup),  beAi),  is  clu^i;cA|t,  b6Ai?- 

Although  the  above  rule  is  plain  and  short,  it  is  not  objectively 
correct ;  for  it  is  not  from  the  root  precisely,  so  much  as  from  the  first 
person  singular  of  each  of  the  several  tenses,  active  voice,  that  the  indicative 
tenses  of  the  passive  are  formed;  just  as  in  Latin — amat,  amatwr;  amant, 
araantwr/  amabit,  amabitMr.  The  perfects  of  the  passive  then  are  formed 
each  from  its  respective  tense  irregular  in  the  active,  thus  : 

Perfect  active.  Perfect  passive. 

1  |tu5-Ai*,  I  bore,  ]iu3a6  tve,  was  born. 

2  cu5-Af,  I  gave,  cu5<v&,  was  given. 

3  cuAl-Af,  1  heard,  cu<x1a6,  and  clu|T)eA6,  regu- 

larly, was  heard. 
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4  |t]r)r)-eA|*,  I  did, 

6  bub|t-Af,  I  said, 

6  ^UA|t-A|*,  I  got, 

7  cowoi]]ac-Af,  I  saw 


|t]r)T)eA&,  was  done. 

&iib|i<\8,  was  said. 

^ua|ia6,  was  found. 

cor)r)^]|tc<v6,  from   cor)T)A||tc, 
3rd  sin. ;  ]f aca|*,  the  affect- 
ed irreg.   perf.  pass.,  was 
seen. 
The  remaining  three  verbs  are  intransitive. 

1^=*  The  tenses  of  the  passive  have  never  the  initial  consonant  aspi- 
rated, like  those  of  the  active. 

VOCABULARY. 


puiTiloTjTj,  plu.  reg.  x\x]^-\ov,^a,  con- 
tractedly  t^umnA    and   i:uinne, 

(1)  those  that  abide  or  belong  to 
a  place,  the  original  inhabitants, 
the  old  natives  of  a  country,  (2) 
the  crew  of  a  ship,  (3)  the  inha- 
bitants  of  a  town  or  territory  ; 
from  t^ujtii  to  abide,  await,  rest, 
remain. 

5n]6,  V.  2,  third  person  sing.,  present 
ind.  from  51)16111),  I  do,  I  act; 
like  ago  in  Latin  ;  from  it  is  de- 
rived 5r)lori)j  an  act.  It  is  pro- 
nounced  as  if  5  were  not  in  the 
word,  like  the  English  "gnat" 
(pr.  "  nat"). 

S^bAlcAr,  m.  1st  dec.  conquest,  pos- 
session, any  landed  property  ob- 
tained by  conquest  or  otherwise, 
from  5Ab,  take,  seize,  get.  At 
present  it  signifies  a  "holding  of 
land,"  a  farm  ;  b-puil  sAbAlcAf 
A5v\&,  have  you  a  farm  ? 

5Ab  (gaw),  has  many  meanings,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  (l)take; 
as,  A5ur  SAbpAlb  vye  tlb  OArt) 
treji)  n)ATi  pobAl,  and  I  will  take 
you  to  me  for  a  people Exodus; 

(2)  accept,  rescue,  5Ab  e  ro 
uAitT),  accept  this  from  me  ;  (3) 
catch  ;  as,  zixp  a  5AbAil  jAfS, 
they  are  catching  fish ;  (4)  seize, 
making  prisoners  of;  ati  SAbAb 
e,  was  he  seized ;  cai&  5AbcA, 
they  are  seized  (caught),  impri- 
soned; (5)  get;  (6)  conceive, 
jAb  n  Ai)!)  A  bitojijr),  she  con- 


ceived in  her  womb  ;(7)  go, 
come,  passby,  5Ab  cusatt),  come 
to  (take  side  with)  me ;  in  this 
sense  it  is  by  some  confounded 
with  the  English  word  "  go,"  as, 
5Ab  uAjH),  go  from  me,  away 
from  me  ;  (8)  operate,  practise 
it ;  5Ab  A]|i,  beat  him  ;  (9)  per- 
form, 5Ab  AbfiAn,  sing  a  song. 

3AbA]1,  a  participle:  a  taking  or 
seizing. 

5AbAil,  a  noun:  a  portion  of  land 
ploughed  by  cattle  at  one  yoking; 
a  dividing  of  land.  From  this 
word  and  c]nrje,  or  cinn — Written 
in  old  MSS.  c|t)&,  (for  n&=nT), 
in  sound,  inGaelic)a  clan,  a  race, 
is  derived  the  terra  5AbA|l-c]i)i)e, 
gavel-kind,  the  name  of  the  law 
according  to  which  the  ancient 
Irish  and  Britons,  as  well  as  the 
Caledonians  and  Anglo-Saxons 
were  wont  to  divide  and  sub- 
divide the  lands  of  the  chief  or 
bead  amongst  the  members  that 
composed  the  cinne. 

3AbA]l,  n.  spoil,  booty;  (2)  seizing  ; 
a  course,  direction  ;  (3)  barn  ; 
V.  to  bind  in  fetters. 

3AbAi)r),  a  gaol  or  prison,  a  pound ; 
the  term  now  employed  for  pound; 
a  place  in  which  one  is  in  cus- 
tody or  in  fetters. 

5AbAl,  (1)  a  fork,  because  with  it 
farmers  take  (sAb),  or  gather, 
what  grows  on  their  lands ;  (2) 
a  cen,  a  fold ;  (3)  a  prong ;  ^^4) 
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a  gable :  (5)  the  rafters  of  a 
house,  because  like  a  fork ;  (6) 
the  groin  ;  (7)  a  descendant,  a 
branch  ;  (8)  a  lawn  between  two 
headlands,  hence  the  names  of 


places  near  lakes,  called  "ei&jtt- 
5AbAl,"  Adragoole. 
?nCic.  V.  to    quench,  to  extinguish 
n)\ic  An  co]r)]oL 


EXERCISE  XCV. 
(From  Dr.  Keating's  History  of  Ireland.) 
9l\)  ce  bo  51)16  5AbAlcA|*  (conquest)  cj\]oxz^n)^]\,  v^ 
n)ucAT)T)  At)  ceAT)3<v  bi&eAi*  |io|Tbe  'f  ai)  c|t|c  (country,  re- 
gion) cu]]teAf  (|*e)  ^A  v-A  xwAcz;  A5u]*  ]|*  T»7A]t  X]r)  bo 
|ijr)r)e  (from  bfeAi))  UiUiATt)  5AbAlcAf  A]|t  i)A  S<vc|*Ai)<\|b ; 
V]0]x  rbuc  ceAt)5A  i}a  SACfADAc  be  b|i]5  5U]t  ^^ASAb  (perfect 
passive)  ^iiptjor)!)  t?<\  ze^vs^  bo  coiitjeub  'f  ai)  c|t)C,  Asuf  50 
b-cAir)ic  be  X]V  (and  there  came  of  that)  at)  ceAi)5A  bo  be|C 
A]]t  buij  Y  '^'^  3"<^T^1^  ^  f^l^^  A  le^c  (idiom,  literally,  from 
that  time,  a  part — i  e.^  ever  since,  without  any  interruption) 

A15  SACfA1)<XCAjb. 

VOCABULARY. 

one  of  the  few  British  words  at 
present  retained  in  English. 
Cejfr,  v.a.  to  try,  to  prove,  to  sound, 
to  aver. 


t)fb]n.  V.  (derived  from  bic,  want 
absence  of,  and  be]Tt,  bring),  in- 
flict, banish,  drive  away,  expel ; 
inf.  &ib]ttc ;  A15  &ib]|tc,  banish- 
ing. 

t^lbm^,  n./.  gen.-e, banishment;  bu]l 
oibirice  T)A  ^uinnne,  a  desire  of 
the  banishment  of  (of  banishing) 
the  inhabitants. 

puAcrijAtt,  adj.  hateful;  from  ^n-st, 
hate;  and  njAtt,  as,  like. 

55li]or,  m.  destruction,  ruin,  devas- 
tation ;  rsnior  ■^^sur  lonj  A]n.  bo 
ijAtb^t),  ruin  and  destitution  be 
the  lot  of  thy  enemy. 

S^mofxxc,  adj.  destructive. 

-Ssmor^o,  the  act  of  destroying. 

55nior,  V,  to  ruin,  sack,  wreck,  de- 
stroy. 

SsnjorcA,  robbed,  ruined,  ransacked  ; 
zi\  re  rslMor^A  50  bfiAc,  be  is 
ruined  for  ever ;  bei6  nje  rsm- 
orcA,  I  shall  be  undone. 

S^n]oyrbi\\,  a  destroyer. 

Zejyz,  f.  a  witness,  test,  proof,  attes- 
tation. This  word  is  the  root 
of  the  Latin  word  testis,  a  wit- 
ness ;  for  which  lexicographers 
have  found  no  derivation.     It  is 


Ce]r&eAf,  m.  proof,  the  act  of  testi- 
fying; a  certificate,  testimony; 
ceir&eAt  Tie,  the  testimony  of 
God. 

Ceirnjeib,  /.  the  last  will,  testament. 

U]\,  adj.  means  fresh ;  inj  u]\,  fresh 
butter;  noble,  generous;  i'»ti- 
fliocc,  a  noble  race ;  as  a  noun 
it  means  (1)  maiden  or  f7'esh 
earth,  mould  ;  (2)  hence  earth, 
as  opposed  to  water,  one  of  the 
four  elements;  (3)  a  valley,  the 
green  and  fresh  appearance  of  a 
valley ;  (4)  a  verdant  aspect,  such 
as  a  valley  presents  ;  (5)  land 
newly  dug;  (6)  a  grave;  (7)  a 
border,  verge  or  end  ;  as,  50  b- 
{i]\  n''^  V^'^lT^^^G^i  to  the  verge  of 
the  sea;  (8)  fire,  dti-cuil  (fire- 
fly), a  cricket. 

UttU\n,  m.  a  floor  ;  from  u^,  fresh 
earth,  and  U\ti,  the  midst ;  be- 
cause in  houses  newly  built  the 
dtt  within  the  walls  was,  as  op- 
posed to  that  without,  in  the 
(Ia\|iV  ar  midst. 
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EXERCISE  XCVI. 
(Selections  from  Dr.  Geoffry  Keatlng's  "  History  of  Ireland.") 
Jy  5<xbAlcA|*  pA3^r)c<v  bo  '\i]-^r)e  \)ei)-^]xz,  ye  yw^  cAoij-eAC 
i)A.  SAC|*Ar)<NC,  A||t  T)A  B|teACt)ACAjb  (on  the  Britons)  n^A^i 
5U|t  rst^io]*  |*e  0  b-^iM^T^  (the  floor,  the  soil)  t)<v  Bfticiiine 
]Ab,  A5Uf  5u|t  cu|]t  i:u]|t]oi)T)  ii<xi6  ye]r)  Atjr)  <v  D-^icjb,  a5U|* 
10i]t  rj-b]bi|ic  CA^c  50  b-lon)lAT)  (entirely,  fully)  bo  6|b]|t  ad 
ceAi^3<\  leo;  A^uf  a  fArbA^l  c^AbrjA  fit)  bA  rbiAi)  le  Scai)|- 
biijtfc  bo  66at)a6  A||i  Bi|ieAi:)r)ACA|b.  Oijt  V]  V^PM^  ^^ 
ceAi)5A  bo  bjbiTic  5Ar)  Ai)  i:u]ft]OT)T)  b^  aji  cbai^ja  ]  bo  6|bi|tc, 
A5U|*  be  bft|5  50  |iAib  rr)]^V  i)a  ceAT)5A  bo  bjbjitc  A||t,  bo  b| 
rt7A|i  At)  5-c6AbT)A,  rn^AT)  b]b||tce  i)A  |rui]tr)i)e  bV|i  ceAi)5A  "j, 
A]|i;  ATjiti*  bA  tieiit  |*ir)  (according  to  that)  bo  b]  puAcrbAjt 
b'  6ifteAr)r)ACA]b,  Ap^ur  n7A|t  |*|r)  i;jO]t  tot)5<vbcA  (fit  to  be 
received)  a  teiyz  A]]t  6i]teAT)t)ACAib. 

From  the  conjugation  of  these  verbs,  called  in  Irish  Grammar  irregular, 
presented  to  the  learner  in  this  and  the  foregoing  lessons,  it  is  seen  that  they 
are  perfectly  regular  in  their  numbers  and  persons,  and  are  irregular  only  in 
this,  that  they  want  certain  tenses. 

The  tenses  which  make  any  show  of  difficulty  to  the  learner,  are  the  perfect 
and  infinitive. 

"  In  language  itself,"  says  Latham  ('English  Language,'  p.  336,  fourth 
edition),  **  there  is  no  irregularity.  The  word  itself  is  only  another  name 
for  our  ignorance  of  the  processes  that  change  words."  Again,  ♦•  The  whole 
scheme  of  language  is  analogical." 


REMARKS   ON   EACH   OF   THE   IRREGULAR  VERBS,    AND  ON  THE 
SECONDARY  OR  ACQUIRED  TENSES. 

1.  Be]|t]rr),  I  bear  or  bring  forth,  wants  only  the  perfect, 
which  it  borrows  from  an  obsolete  verb,  Ttit5A]m,  formed, 
very  likely,  from  |to,  very ;  and  cii5<s]n7,  I  bring,  give,  be- 
stow. In  the  future  tense  indicative,  and  that  of  the  condi- 
tional, e  of  b^iji  is  long  b6||ipAb,  or  b6A|tpAb;  future  passive, 
b6A|i^A]t ;  conditional,  b6A]t|:A]i)i) — passive,  b&A|tpA|&e  ;  in 
the  infinitive  or  verbal  noun  the  position  of  the  final  ]a  (being 
a  liquid  letter)  is  changed,  and  made  to  coalesce  with  the 
initial  b,  thus : 

Infinitive  participle,  b]tejc,  breh  (and  not  be]|tec). 

2.  The  verb,  be]|t]n),  I  give,  pr.  veirhim,  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  the  letter  b  being  aspirated,  has,  as  it 
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were,  two  handmaids,  which  supply  it  with  tenses,  not  only 
tlie  imperative,  perfect  indicative,  and  infinitive,  which  are 
found  wanting,  but  other  tenses  which  it  does  not  want. 
These  assisting  verbs  are  cu5A^ro  and  CAb|tA|rt)  (contractedly 
for  cAbA||i]m).  From  z^h^]]i  alone  it  borrows  the  impera- 
tive and  infinitive,  and  along  with  the  regular  form  b§A|t|?Ab 
supplies  to  the  future  the  secondary  form  CAbA]tfA6  (pr. 
t/wwarfadh),  I  shall  give. 

Imperative  mood. 
Singular.  Plural; 

CAb|iArou]]*,  thowramush. 
cAbA||i,  pr.  thower,  CAb|iA]6,  thowree, 

CAb|iA&  |*&,  thowroo,  z^h\\^\6\Xi  thowradeesh. 

The  infinitive,  CAbAijic,  thowarth. 
Indicative  Mood — Present  Tense. 

benijm,  cujA^rt),  and  cAb|iA|rt7 ;  passive,  present,  (indicative 
and  imperative),  be||iceA]t,  cu5CA]t,  cAbA|icA]t. 

Habitual  Present. 

be]|ieAt)r)  Tt)6,  cu5At)t)  m^,  and  cAbjiAt)i),  npS. 

Imperfect. 
be]]t]t)T),  and  tuT^^]X)\), 

The  perfect  is  from  the  verb  zw^^^xx)  alone,  as  shown  in 
last  Lesson :  the  perfect  passive  is  CU5A6,  from  the  perfect 
active. 

Note. —  The  verb  cAb^itt,  give,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  verb 
beini"),  itself,  and  a  certain  prefix  expressive  of  being,  essence,  a  thing,  a  real 
gift ;  and  appearing  to  be  related  in  meaning,  and  very  likely  derived  from 
the  old  verb,  z\  am,  is,  are,  which  is  found  in  the  present  tense  of  the  velb 
^o  beic,  to  be — of  which  said  z'a,  the  infinitive,  would  be  *'  ca6,"  a  being,  an 
essence,  a  reality.  Z'a.he-\y\}n)  or  cAbAjtiiTi),  then  means,  I  give  in  reality,  I 
bestow,  confer  a  gift,  favour,  or  the  like.  With  this  meaning  it  has  a  certain 
force  and  strength,  which  the  verb  beitt]Ti)  has  not,  and  is  on  that  account 
employed  solely  in  that  mood — the  imperative — in  which  command,  entreaty, 
is  implied,  and  in  the  infinitive,  because  that  mood,  being  a  verbal  noun,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  imparting  gifts,  cAbA^ic  (cAbAt^cAr — a  gift  bestowed.) 

The  future  tense  of  cAbA]|t,  although  composed  of  two 
Byllables,  receives  not  the  suffix  oca&,  but  |:Ab,  the  future 
suffix  peculiar  to  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation — like  the 
simple  verb  be]}t,  for  derivative  and  compound  verbs  follow 
in  most  instances  the  analogy  of  their  primitives  and  sim- 
ples. 
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Obs.   1 The  correct  spelling  is  cAb<v|t^Ab,  suffixing-^<x& 

to  the  root  C4^b<\i|t,  which  is  preserved  throughout,  and  not 
the  phonetic  spelling  c]ub|tAb,  employed  by  Dr.  Keating,  by 
the  translators  of  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  and 
others. 

Obs.  2 According  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  verb  "  give"  in 

English  has  twenty-two  different  meanings,  primary  and 
secondary,  and  receives  nine  others  additional  from  the 
necessary  aid  of  prepositions  and  adverbs,  such  as  m,  out, 
over,  up,  off,  (as,  give  up,  give  over,  give  out,  &c).  These 
several  meanings. — primary,  secondary,  and  accessory — the 
verb  be]]tirt)  (c<\b|iA]Tt))  in  Irish  receives.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  c<\bA||t,  be]|i,  and  cu5  have  the  meaning  ot 
be|]t,  bear,  bring,  convey,  carry,  along  with  that  which  signi- 
fies give;  as,  CAb^^jt  cn-^^xx)  roo  ca^aI,  bring  hither  to  me 
my  horse ;  CAb^i^t  ua^tt)  ^x)  c-olc  r^,  take  away  from  me 
the  evil;  cuj  ye  le^f  ai)  njeub  a  b|  A5Arr5,  he  brought 
with  him  all  I  had  in  possession.  Thus  the  verb  z^\)^\\i 
conveys  in  Irish  ideas  apparently  opposed  one  to  the  other. 


VOCABULARY. 


2l6bA,  m.  3  dec.  from  a6,  an  e  ement; 
and  bA,  ia  life,  living,  or  exciting 
life,  vitality;  (1)  an  instrument, 
especially  of  music;  (2)  a  ha- 
bitation, fortress,  palace ;  A6bA 
ceo]\,  an  instrument  of  music  ; 
A5ur  CU5  TO  l^ir  '^^^  ^  AObA 
^e|n  lAb,  and  he  brought  them 
with  him  to  his  own  dwellings. 

21U6&,  adj.  ancient  Ann  a116&  (adj.), 
in  ancient  times,  formerly.  From 
this  Keltic  root  the  Latin  word 
♦♦  allodium,"  freehold,  ancient,  or 
independent  possession  of  land — 
a  term  for  which  there  has  been 
discovered  no  satisfactory  deriva- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  formed. 
Allodium  is  opposed  in  meaning 
to  feudum,  a  fief,  or  feefarm,  i.e., 
land  held  from  a  patron,  for 
which  the  client  promises  fidera, 
faith,  or  dutiful  service.  Taking 
feudum,  or,  as  it  was  at  first 
spelled  foedum,  to  be  derived 


from  the  Keltic  pos,  the  sod, 
turf,  or  earth,  it  means  mere 
possession  of  the  soil  for  one's 
use,  but  not  to  have  the  allodium, 
or  original  ancient  right  and  title 
to  it  which  the  patron,  or  chief 
lord,  enjoys. 

^oir,/,  age. 

Uox,  m.  a  sect,  a  class  of  people ;  Aij 
c-AOf  65, the  young ;  ah  c-AOf 
AorcA,the  aged ;  ad  c-Aof  ceojl, 
musicians ;  Aor  feAnnjA  ha  clAtv- 
fAc,  the  race  of  playing  of  the 
harps — i.e.,  harpers. 

\)]t,  gen.  beACA,  life,  existence;  t'An 
h]t,  in  the  world,  in  existence ; 
A]|i  b]c,  at  all ;  bujne  A]|1  bic, 
any  person  at  all;  Welsh,  byd. 
As  a  prefix  it  implies  everlasting; 
as,  b|c-beo,  ever-living,  eternal. 

bfiejceAri),  gen.  btieiceArijAT),  irr.  3d 
d.  a  judge,  from  bne]t,  to  bear, 
to  bring  forth,  therefore,  to  bring 
forth  in  the  mind,  to  judge  of  a 
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thing,  to  discern,  to  pass  sen- 
tence. 

t>rie]teAri)nAr,  a  judgment;  v-\  cAb- 
A]\x  (give)  bneiceAtbnAr  -^It^ 
Aor>  i)eAC,  do  not  judge  any 
body. 

CVa]\XAc,  f.  a  harp ;  from  cl^^ft,  a 
music  board,  and  ticgac,  pacify- 
ing. 

t)ADA,  bold,  daring ;  from  bo,  bad, 
contrary  to;  and  at)a,  agreeable. 
The  prefix  npAti,  is  an  adj.  sig- 
nifying foolish,  wanton  (English 
"merry"  is  nearly  like  it).  From 
n)eA]\  is  derived  the  noun  tr)e-\ne, 
or  ti)itie,  wanton  folly,  madness, 
A}\i  n)]ne,  mad,  in  a  transport. 
2T)eAtt-&iM)A,  therefore,  means 
fool-hardy. 

le]5eAr,  n.  1st  d.  gen.  Iei5ir,  a  cure, 
remedy,  medicine,  healing,  act  of 
curing.      From  le]5,  (pr.  Ihey), 


m.  gen«  leA5A,  a  physician,  Eng. 
lish,  leech  ;  Germ.  lech. 

l^loT^t  cure,  heal. 

Iei3  (ley-ee),  Scotch  Gaelic,  lengh, 
read  thou;  Latin,  lege,  read; 
lejaeAT), learning  a  lesson;  ^CA|t 
leiyio,  a  man  of  learning. 

locc,y.  a  fault;  bo  ^eib  locc,  found 
fault. 

locc  AC,  adj.  faulty. 

I0CCU15,  V.  find  fault. 

I0CCU5A6,  the  act  of  blaming,  cen- 
suring. 

Se]nn)  (pr.  shinm),  singing,  playing, 
creating  melody  in  any  way, 
vocal  or  instrumental ;  eolAc  aiji; 
reinnj,  skilled  in  music;  A]5 
reinrn  A5ur  A15  &Ari)i*A,  playing 
and  dancing. 

Cu|5,  V.  understood. 

C15,  V.  comes.  (See  Thirty-fifth  Les- 
son, Vocabulary  to  Exercise  lvi.) 


EXERCISE  XCVIL 

(Selections  from  Dr.  Geoffry  Keating's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  p.  lii). 

<t)o  sejb  (got,  found)  roA|i  av  5-c6AbT)<v  locc  A^jt  at;  ao]|* 
feAi^rpA  (of  playing)  t)a  5-cU\|t|*AC  At)u  6i|i]Oo;  a5U|*  a  beijt 
t)AC  jtAjb  ceol  At)r)CA  (that  they  were  not  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  music).  j|*  cof  ri)A]l,  t;^]i  bfieiceAn)  6-i*At)  A]|t 
ceol  'y^v  rO'h]t,  A5uf  50  b-Ai|t]6e  (especially)  Ai|t  ai;  5-ceol 
t)5A0&AlAC  (Gaelic)  yo  t)a  b-Bi|teAT)r),  A]jt  n)-he]t  AvjeolAC 
V  V^  ■|t)A5lACA]b  beArjA]*  (that  appertain  to  it)  le]y,  66. 
S<vo]l]rr)  T)AC  A]t  cu]5  (understood)  Sc<\r)ibiiltfc  5U]t  Ab  (for 
bu6,  was)  ATblA]6  bo  b]  6i]te  'tjrj-A  |ti5eAcc,  ^a  le^c  (apart, 
separate),  le]  y^]Vi  att)A|1  borbA]i)  b|5  (gen.  case  of  beAj, 
Jmall),  A5UI*  T)A  b-w^ir^^  (^^16  nobles)  A5UI*  t:)A  b-oU^^Ti^A^t) 
bo  b|  ]i)t;ce  (in  her  [Ireland])  aw  Allob  5U|i  cuTi)AbA]t  b|te]c- 
eATt7i)A|*,  le]5|0]-,  |:]l|6eAcc,  ceol,  A5uf  |t|A5lACA  c]t)i)ce 
(certain)  bo  b]  a]|i  bui)  ai)1)  Q^]]i]\)v,  ■<^5ll^  "^^T^  V]^  ^P!^ 
cijeAfbA  (honest)  bo  ScMj]})ii]iyz  b|ae|ceArbr)A|*  TDeAji-b-^rjA 
bo  66at)a6  Ai|t  ceol  i)a  b-6/itieAT)i)  bo  I0CCU5A6  ;  A5U|*  ly 
]ot?5T)Ab   l]ort?  (and  it  is  [joi^grjAb]  a  wonder  to  me — Irish 

idiom,  with  me)  T)A|t  l&]5  CArr)b|tei;p|* Oi|i 

tj]  b-fiijl  y^i)  hit  \^\6  ]y  njo  ai;o  a  rbolAi^t)   CAti^biteofU 
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f  Ar)  c<\]b]&]l  ceAbi)A  (same  chapter)  ;  "  at)T)  a  ASbAjb  ceo]l 
ArbA]T)  bo  gejbirt)  (I  find)  bjccjoU  (the  diligence)  at)  cir)]6 
f*o  (of  this  people)  forbolcA  ro<\|t  bo  b-^u]l]b  cajx  ai)  U|l6 
C]i;eA&  b'A  b-f  ACAn)A|i  clifce  50  bortjeAfbA/^ 


I 


FIFTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

(3)  The  verb  clu]n,  hear. 

The  third  in  order  is  clu]i),  "hear,"  which  in  the  for- 
mation of  its  tenses  is  regularly  formed  after  the  model  of 
the  first  conjugation;  except  that  (1),  its  regular  perfect, 
*'cluir)e<\]*,"  is  commonly,  by  metathesis,  or  rather  substi- 
tuting I  in  place  of  r),  written  and  pronounced  *'  cu<vIa|*'* 
(irregular);  and  (2),  that  the  infin.  and  part,  form  is  "clo|-." 
Clu}r)ev\f,  the  reg.  perf.  is  not  uncommon.  This  verb, 
clu|T),  may  therefore  be  safely  ranked  among  the  regular 
verbs,  yet  it  is  here  retained  to  conform  to  received  notions, 
which,  regard  it  as  irregular. 

With  the  infin.,  clof,  the  following  terms  in  the  Keltic 
and  foreign  dialects  seem  to  have  a  strong  affinity  : 
Noun,  cluAf,  ear,  that  which  has  (clof)  hearing ; 
...     clu,  report,  fame,  reputation-^what  the  public 
hear  of  one. 
Welsh,  cli/w,  hearing. 
Greek,  kKvco^  to  hear  on  report. 
Latin,   clueo,  to  be  talked  of,  to  be  reputed. 
L'ish,     clucAC,  adj.  renowned,  famed. 
Greek,  kXvtos  and  xXurtKoy,  renowned,  famed, 
Latin,   incli/ ins, 

EXERCISE  XCVIII. 

THE  TREES  AND  THE  HATCHET. 

Ma  C|IA]T)  A5U|*  At)  CUAC. 

A  wood-man   (peA|t-AH)ii]b)  came  into  a  forest  (co]ll)  to 
ask  the  trees  to  give  him  a  handle  (cof)  for  his  axe  (cua5). 
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It  was  not  mucli  he  asked,  and  therefore  the  large  trees  con- 
sented (cuj  AOOCU5A8)  to  give  him  the  humble  ash  (^u^tj- 
yeAt),  and  ^u^i^feoj).  No  sooner  had  he  fitted  the  handle 
in  the  axe  than  he  began  to  fell  (5eA|tiaA6)  the  noblest  trees 
in  the  wood.  The  oak,  witnessing  the  destruction  (rl^b) 
that  was  made,  said  in  a  whisper  (<x]5  o|*  irjol)  to  the  cedar 
(l*eubA|i),  "  We  lost  ourselves  when  we  gave  him  the  ash." 
(bo  c<V|l<xn)A]t  f|T)r)  ^&|r)  *Tju<\]|t  cu5<\Ti)A|t  66  at)  ^u|r)|*eo5.) 

When  the  rich  surrender  the  rights  of  the  poor,  they  give 
a  handle  (to  be  used)  against  themselves. 

(4)  4D&Ar).  The  verb  b^At),  *'  do,^'  act,  make,  is  in  mean- 
ing like  the  Latin  facia.  It  borrows  the  perfect  from  the 
verb  3r)|6]Ti7,  I  act;  root,  3r)jori),  n,  an  act;  and  also  the 
imperfect,  5t)i6]r)i),  I  used  to  do. 

Perfect. 

1  Til5»>^^r»  1  Tt]3t)AmAit. 

2  iti50]r,  2  Til50AbA]t. 

3  T^TS'^e  re,  3  jiisoAbAjt. 

The  regular  perfect  of  5t)]6  is  5T)i6eAt,  which,  with  the  prefix  tto  incor- 
porated, becomes  \\]%r)ea^x  (o  asp).  In  the  modern  spelling  5  (asp)  is  changed 
into  17,  for  sound's  sake.  The  infinitive  is  beA^Ab — old  form,  beAijArt).  The 
subjunctive  or  secondary  form  of  the  verb  after  the  particles,  rjAc,  nf,  50,  is 
t)e:SxtinA]nj ;  as,  beiTt  re  ijAc  obe^T^nAiti)  (subjunctive  mood),  he  says  that  I 
do  not  do ;  and  perf.  beAitijAr  ;  beiti  re  tjac  x)t>eJS^^r)^]i3  rx)e  at)  ceA|;c,  he 
says  that  (subjunctive  perfect)  i  did  not  do  the-right-thing  (justice). 

t)eAn  is  very  likely  compounded  of  bo  and  5n;6in).  That  it  is  so,  is  seen 
more  plainly  from  the  spelling  of  the  secondary  or  subjunctive  form  of  the 
verb,  viz.,Jbfon5nA]nj — 50  tj-bfonoOAin),  that  I  do.  This  form  is  clearly  derived 
from  tio  and  5016 irp  ;  bCAi),  in  process  of  time,  assumed  the  present  form 
from  the  older,  bfoHoAinj. 

(5)  lDe]|t.  All  the  tenses  of  be||i]rt)  are  regular,  except 
the  perfect,  bub|iA|*;  the  imperative,  AbAi|t;  and  the  sub- 
junctive,  AbltA^TT). 

<t)ub|iAr=bo  bejiteAf  (bo,  sign  of  the  perfect,  be]|teA|*), 
perfect  tense,  from  the  verb  be||i]n),  I  bear,  bring  forth,  out, 
&c. 

2lbA||t,  say,=A,  an  intensitive  particle,  and  be^it. 

2lb]tA|n7,  I  say,  is  composed  of  a,  and  be||t|Ti7.  The  infini- 
live  is,  ho  |ta&,  to  say.  The  passive  of  Ab|tA|rp  is  AbAttcAft; 
of  be]|t]rt?,  be]|tceA|t ;  perfect,  bubjtAf,  active;  bubjtAb, 
passive. 
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EXERCISE  XCIX. 
2lt)  c-pUit  A5Uf  Av  f  |ot)r)AC. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  FOX. 

^0  b^bAji  ioU]t  A5U]*  n<^^t)AC  A  b-f  Ab  A|rt)]*||ie  'i)t)A  i>beA3 
corbu|t|*ATj<\  b'  A  ce]le,  atj  c-]olA|t  a]]i  b^jtji  c|tA]T)  -^^jtb, 

A5Ur  AT)  I'jOrJOAC  A  5-clA]f  fAO]  T)-A  bor)T).     t^  ^]]i]Se*V\l^]\i 

bo  b]  AT)  ]*]or)T)AC  ATi)U]5  ^AO]  ^)  q|t,  bo  |t]T)r)e  at)  ^oIa]|1 
10i)tjfui&e  A^|i  A  cujle^T)  65  A3UC  bo  co^j  le]ce  6,  b  'a 
T)eAb  bo  f AOfl  ]•]  A  be^r  co  ^fib  Af  beAllAC  at)  c-fjOWAig. 

'HUA^^I    CA]T)]C  AT)  f]OT)l)AC  A  bAjle    bO  CU5  ]*]   ^AO]   *At)  ]ol^|l 

b-cAob  AT)  beA]icA  ^eAlcA]5  bo  tt]5t)e  7*),  A5uf  b'  lAjiji  b* 
in7p]6e  AT)  cujle^i)  65  uAjce.  'Muai|i  bo  cot)t)ai|ic  |*]  i)AC 
ftAb  AOT)  Tt)A]c  Ai^T)  be)c  A]5  b6At)A6  ]n)p|&e,  bo  |*5]ob  At)T)  a 
beul  cito^llf^e^o  a  b^  a  b-ceiT)e  3<v|t|i  &],  aju]*  bo  cu||i  ]:ao^ 

'l)  5-C|tAjT),    l<X|*A7|t  A  IjOT)    Al)    c-]oIa|i    le    A1)-eA5lA    6|    ]:6|1) 

A3uf  b'A  b-^l»  <'^5wr  -^^  <^"1T^  ^^  uaIac  ai|ic|  at)  cu^le^i)  a 
b]ulqu5  |*|  Ajft  b^ll  Ai]t  -jTTjpjbe,  CAbAjjac  A^jt  a^i*. 

M)  'I  AT)  C]0|I^T)    fAO]t    6   6]05aIcA|*  t)A  TT)U]l)C]|te  IpAO],  A]|t 

A  &eAT)AT)r)  f6  ]*lAb. 

Observations  on  the  Irregular  verbs — continued, 

(6)  pA5.  In  |:a5,  get,  find,  the  sixth  of  the  irregular 
verbs,  the  only  tenses  not  following  the  normal  mode  of 
conjugation  are  (f uAjtAj-),  the  perfect  active,  and  (^ttA|tA& ; 
and  ^11]^),  the  perfect  passive  ;  with  ^ ui5TT)r),  would  get,  the 
conditional,  ^^^b^n)  (like  5AbA]TT)),  a  verb  of  kindred  mean- 
ing, signifying  to  get,  supplies,  most  commonly ,the  imperfect, 
future,  and  conditional  tenses. 

'pft]c,  was  founds  although  not  much  employed  in  writ- 
ten or  spoken  Irish,  is  still  not  unfrequently  read  and  heard. 

(7)  pe^c.  The  Gaelic  verb,  signifying  to  see^  to  look  at, 
is  expressed  in  Irish  by  the  terra  i^e^c,  see  {vide)  and  c|6|rp. 
In  the  imperative  mood  the  word  ATT7<x|tc  is  ususUy  heard, 
and  beA|tc;  Gr.,  bipKca, 

peiC|TT7  and  ci6]tt)  are  each  conjugated  regularly.  In 
the  perfect,  however,  coT)T)A]tcAf,  I  saw,  is  the  form.  This 
term,  coT)T)A|iCAt*,  is  equal  to  "  cot;,"  together  (Latin,  con), 
and  beA]tcA|*.  CoT)r)ACArj  I  saw,  is  another  form  nearly  as 
common,  derived  from  cot),  co,  and  ^e^ccAf ,  regularly  formed 
from  |:ejc,  see.     The  inf.  isirreg.  fe]C|-]t),  and  by  the  inter- 
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change  of  c  and  y — i:e]|*c|i7,  to  which  c  is  sometimes  annexed 
for  the  sake  of  strengtli,  thus5):e]|*qr)C3  The  perfect  passive 
is,  strangely  enough,  "  ^aca|*,"  as  well  as  *'  cor)r)Ajtc^6.'^ 

(8)  The  irregular  features  of  fi]5,  reach  ;  and  of  (9)  ce|6, 
go,  have  been  already  shown  (see  p.  320). 

Ki5  makes  its  inf.  itoccA^r) ;  and  z^\6,  inf.,  bo  8ul. 

(10)  The  conjugation  of  the  verb  z]-^]n),  I  come,  should 
be  well  known,  for  its  use  in  Gaelic  is  very  common,  being 
employed  with  the  compound  pronoun  l]on),  with  me,  le<vc, 
with  thee,  lejf,  with  him,  &c.j  to  express  the  English  words 
can,  could;  as, 

'C]-^  Ijort),  I  can — literally,  it  comes  with  me. 

'CiS  leAc,  tliGU  canst. 

pl5  ^^ITj  ^^^  ^'^^'   ^17)  l^l^e,  she  can, 

T^Ajoic  \\orn^Iwas  able,Icould — literally, it  came  with  me. 

'C]oc|.*<X]i>  licit),  I  will  be  able;  conditional,  c]0CfA]i)i); 
infin.  bo  ceAcc. 

VOCABULARY. 

aiijleAf,  misfortune,  ill-luck;  from 
Aii).  a  negative  particle,  and  leAf, 
luck. 

i\.\KAc,  help,  power. 

t)AT\Ari)Ail,  opinion. 

CleAcc,  V.  to  practi»se,  to  experience, 
to  exercise. 

t>ul,  a  trap,  a  snare. 

exxr5A]6eAcc:,  lightness,  fleetness, 
smartness,  the  fact  of  being  re- 
lieved of  an  incumbrance. 

FoijAit>A&,  jeering,  gibing,  mocking; 

EXERCISE  C. 

2li)  S|oi)i)AC  5A1)  lAjtbAl. 
<t)o  3Ab^8  S|0i)i)<\c  At^r)  biil,  Ajft  3tie]rf)  lAjtb^il  i^oc  b* 
^ei^ltfi  \e\x  "|:^5Ail"  '\)\)  a  81^15  'ija  bejc  5Abc<\  A]]t  |:Ab. 
^Nuv\i|i  b'e(|t(5  ye  <vroAC  ]:ao]  '0  c-f  A05AI5  bo  "  pACAf"  86 
30  rj-beADpAjbe  fooAiijAb  i:aoi.  B'|^e;\]tft  le]f  b^f*  'r)A 
e^fbA  jAitbA]l ;  acc  6  caiiIa  i)ac  ]tAb  ^]iac  a]]!,  bii8  ibj^T} 
leii*  Ai:)  bAil  A  b'  frei\it|t  a  cuit  A^t  a  ArbleAf.  Ujrtie  f^p, 
"  CU3''  fe  cui|teA8  t^o  ija  |-|0r)i)Ai3  ^  ceACc  30  b-^M^^  ^13 
b^il.  'Hii^iit  bibAii  u]le  ciiu|i)]3ce  bo  lAbAift  leo  t)A  b]t]A- 
CAjtA  ro.  "  V\\\  ^|0|*  A|3  ijeAC  A3Aib  Ai]t  bic  beo,  CAb  h  ai? 
1^0  fo-c|iO]8eACc' A311I*  6Af5iii8eACCA  ca  ojtn?  At^oif  A||t  3AC 


(from  ^0  or  po^,  respect,  entrr- 
tainment ;  t)ArT)A&,  an  enemy, 
i.e.,  the  entertainment  given  a 
foe  ;  mockery.) 

l^ttbAl,  a  tail ;  (from  lAn,  aft,  behind, 
and  bAll,  a  member.)  It  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  itiAbAl,  transposing 
7  and  ^  respectively. 

5octioi6eAcc  (from  \o,  happy,  and 
CTtoi6e,  a  heart),  light-hearted- 
ness,  ease  of  mind. 
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cleAcru5A&  "  puA^|i"  m^.  2l5'i|*  le]r  ai)  ceA|ic  a  |i<\6,  cAb 
6  At)  CAi|tbe  Ai)0||*  ^&]t)  CA  Ar)t)  ]A]tb<\l.  B-pujl  n)A]c  A]|i 
b]c  bo  fiODDAC  Ar)T)?  ?^)'l  cjijce:  ^f  rpofi  at)  c-foi)5t)A&  c^ 
Ojtrt)  5U|t  5UC  ]*|b  leif  co  |:AbA  |*o?     Le  bufi  leAf*  a  ciijt 

|tOrbA]b  b]   ^OX)l)  ADTbOjl  OjtTr)  AT)    COrbltAb  fO  A  6&AT)a8  6A0|b. 

"pe^ciS,''  bo  "  CU5"  Tt)||*e  i^oiDpU  bAOjb — ojfi  ]|*  |:e^|t|i 
forrjplA  T)A  ceA5A|*5 ;  pjllpgeAT)!)  at)  5i)iOTi)  be^5-(i)qr)  at; 
ce  be]|teA|*  at)  coTr)A|jtle.  €)eAr)<v]6  tt)a|i  pn,  tda|i  bo 
]i]5i)e  TT)|fe.     BaiT)|6  6job  t)a  ]A]tbAlA  5|t^r)A  fp;  o  'r)  la  |*o 

ATT)  AC. 

2l(|i  AT)  corbA]^tle  fo  a*'cIo|-/'  bo  "ca]T)ic"  |*eAT)CnOI)T)AC 
A  lacA]]t  A^uj*  C115  TT)A]t  ro  ^|ieA5|tA8 ; 

"Se  TT)0  bA]t<XTT)A]l,  A  &U|I)e  Ti)UlT)Cft|5,  T)AC  ATi)lA]8  b6A|a|:A 

corbAjjtle  iiA^c,  bv\  Ti)-bA  ^'eibiji  le<\c  b' ]A|ib<xl  ^^jt)  ^^gAil 

A||i  Air." 

In  the  shortest  compass  the  fullest  elucidation  of  the  irregular  as  well 
as  the  regular  verbs  has  been,  iti  the  foregoing  Lessons,  presented  to  the 
reader. 

The  irregular  verbs  have  been  grouped  so  as  to  give  to  the  ten  only  the 
same  inflection  as  far  as  possible. 

Few  as  the  number  of  irregular  verbs  is,  they  could  well  be  made  fewer. 
Some  verbs  in  Irish  form,  it  is  true,  their  infinitive  mood  and  participles 
differently  from  the  regular  mode,  but  they  are  not,  on  this  account,  irregular. 
To  increase  the  amount  of  irregularities  "  is  the  last  ait  that  the  philosophic 
grammarian  is  ambitious  of  acquiring.  True  etymology  reduces  irregularity 
by  making  the  rules  of  grammar  not  exclusive  but  general." — Latham  on  the 
English  Language,  p.  336. 

^g°  The  verb  ]i,  eeh,  eat  (Latin,  ed-o)^  clianges  c  into 
X  in  the  future  and  conditional  tenses,  j  TF^^^j  ^  shall  eat ; 
]0|*|:a|T)I),  1  would  eat. 

The  change  from  r  to  r  is  phonetic ;  the  use  of  o  before  it,  as  found  in 
MSS.,  arises  from  collating  the  vowels  broad  with  broad. 

VOCABULARY. 

leir,  \e\t2,  l]rjt),  lib,  leo) ;  Ati- 
ftUTy,  to  hoist ;  root,  ;Sxn&,  high  ; 
Mom,  with  me  ;  leAr,  with  thee, 
&c. 
Jeopardy,  5'\6  ;  Ajnjrin  5a6a,  time 
of  jeopardy,  danger,  commotion, 
distress  from  without,  persecu. 
tion. 


Crane,  conT^. 

Fat,  adj.  ttAnjAit,  n)G]t,  noun;  (fat- 
ness,) n)cic,  rule. 

Goose,  f.  5e  ;  Gr.,  x^v  (ch  and  g  are 
commutable  letters);  German, 
gans ;  Anglo-Saxon,  ^os/  Latin, 
anser,  m.  and/  ;  Ger,  ganscr. 

Get  off  (to),  get  away,  hoist  one's 
sails,  get  out  of  a  place  which  is 
dangerous,  is  expressed  by  the 
words    ;^|i&UqA6    Ijonj,     (le<xr, 


Sportsman,  ^eAn  te]l5e,  literally,  a 
man  of  hunting,  ve]l5e  being  gen. 
case  of  r^llj- 
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EXERCISE  CI. 

Ha-  56a6a  (pr.  ge-o6-a — a  short),  a5U|*  t)A  co|t|iA. 

La.  ^]|ii6e  bo  b^bA^i  ^gaSa-  A^uf  co]t]tA  A15  ^ce  Ai^t  aot) 
tbACAi]te  A5U]*  bo  CA]r)]c  T)A  ^j^t  revise  0|t|tA.  b'2lfibu]5bA]i 
t)A  co|t|iA  leo,  6i|t  b|bA|i  eAbc]ton7;  acc  t)a  5eA6A  a  b]  cftonj 

A5Uf  jtAtbAjl  3AbA&  ]Ab. 

3AT)  ftjAOi?,  ^]t6u5A&  leo. 

VOCABULARY. 


Allow,  V.  le]5,  ceAbuis,  bem  ceAb, 
would  not  allow,  oj  leisp^d ;  tjac 
beAtipA6  ceA&. 

Cur,  cu|UeAo. 

Fodder,  ^obAtt,  (Ger.,  /Mer/  Dan., 
foeder;  Anglo-Saxon,  fodher ; 
Eng.,  fodder ;  Latin,  fodrum.) 
From  vo".  the  sod,  earth ;  and 
Ati,  ploughing,  springing  from  ; 


hence,    provender ;    everything 

that  supports  beasts. 
3ttAb,  V.  to  stop,  to  hinder,  to  keep 

all  to  one's  self,  to  cram. 
SftAbAiTie,  a  hinderer ;  a  mean  fellow 

who  keeps  all  he  can,  and  annoya 

others. 
Manger,  njAtjttAc,  V)^•\x)\eA^. 
Miserable,  fUAttAc. 


EXERCISE  CIL 
THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER. 

A  dog  made  his  bed  in  a  manger,  and,  lying  on  the  pro- 
vender, he  would  not  allow  the  horses  to  touch  any.  "  See," 
said  one  of  them,  **  what  a  miserable  cur  !  that  neither  can 
eat  it  himself,  nor  will  he  allow  those  to  eat  it  who  can." 

Never  act  the  cur  through  selfishness. 

?^A  b]  bo  5]tAbA]|ie  50  beo. 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

According  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  impersonal 
there  is,  in  (Gaelic,  only  one — bA|t  Ijorr?,  methinks ;  bAfi 
le]f  f^]i),  he  thinks  himself,  in  his  own  opinion;  b^|t  is, 
perhaps,  a  form  of  be]|t,  says. 

Verbs,  like  the  English,  "it  appears,"  videtur  (Latin),  are  in  as  great  a 
variety  in  Irish  as  in  English.  But  no  philosophic  writer  can  admit  that 
this  class  is  impersonal,  since  the  pronoun  or  sentence  is,  manifestly,  the 
lubject  of  such  verbs,  which  are,  withal,  invariably  found  in  the  third  person. 
Hence,  in  point  of  fact,  such  verbs  are  not  impersonal. 

DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

These  are  more  numerous.  For  the  English  "quoth  he," 
the  Irish  equivalents  are,  "  A]^  ]*e,"  and  o|t  f e ;  ol  fe  ;  Ab 
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pAb  (he  relates).  There  are  others — ^^p,  he  resigns,  yields ^ 
p(b|ft,  he  knows ;  t)]  puU]|t  (which  is,  very  likely,  from  r)]6, 
a  thing,  and  ]:uIaj]i,  necessary),  it  is  necessary  ;  CA|tU,  it 
happened;  coitcA]!,  he  felL  "  2li|i/*  says,  takes  ]*  final, 
when  followed  by  a  vowel ;  as,  A]]t|*  <vt)  LAOc-ceojl  5|t]T), 
"  says  the  warrior  bard.'* — Song,  The  Minstrel  Boy — Irish 
Melodies, 

VOCABULARY. 

\)\^eAtr)\X]o   (from  bneit),   perceive   I  CtieAc,   plunder,  booty;  tijo  CftoAC, 
judge,  look  into,  observe.  |  my  ruin,  alas  !  my  wos ! 

EXERCISE  CIIL 
9Xr)  |:]AC-bub  a5U|«  i;a  n^AbAjS  aUa. 

THE   RAVEN  AND  THE  WOLVES. 
<t)'  jATtn    ]?1AC    Ajlt    tJA   11)AbA|8    aUa    |tO]r)1)   b'    A  3-C|teAC 

UACA,  TtiA|i  5e<\ll  3U|t  TtAb  fe  'i;im  5-ciqbeACC  A||t  ]:eA6  ad 
Ue,  Acc  "  cii5<\b<Mt'^  Ai)  ]:|ieA5|iA6  fo  66.  lij  f|r)r)-i:je, 
Acc  AT)  cjieAC  bo  leAT)  cu;  Ajuf  cA]]t|f  "Tir)  (moreover)  bo 
**6eAi)pV  c]ieAC  b]i)t)  p6|i)  bA  b-cuicpAnju]!*  (if  we  should 
have  fallen). 

M]  fe  A]|i  At)  |iub  A  5r)]8eAf  bup:)e,  acc  ad  incjt)  le  a 
5i;]6ceA|i  6  ]f  c6||t  6iijoi;  b]teACi)U5A6. 

EXERCISE  CIV. 
THE  TWO  MEN  AND  THE  HATCHET. 

There  were  two  men  (be]|ic)  travelling  (f  |ubAl)  together 
along  the  same  road,  when  one  of  them  met  with  a  hatchet, 
which  he  took  up  and  said,  "  Behold,  what  I  have  found." 
*'  Do  not  say  'F  (n)]|*e),  says  the  other — say  *  we'  (|*|DT;-T)e) 
have  found.' "  After  a  short  time  it  happened  that  the  party 
who  lost  the  hatchet  came  up  and  seized  (5Ab)  the  man  who 
had  it,  as  the  thief.  *'  Oh,"  said  he,  "  *  we^  are  undone.'* 
(r^  flDf)  cAjtc).  "Do  not  say  'we,'  say  'I,'"  replied  hia 
companion,  *'  for  it  is  not  right  that  one  should  have  a  share 
in  the  danger  (5Ab)  without  having  had  a  share  in  tlie  pro- 
fits" CcAiftbe).  23 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  LESSON 

ADVERBS. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  that  shows  the  time,  manner,  or  circumstances  of 
an  action ;  as,  John  walks  hastily ;  John  walks  with  haste ;  "  with  haste," 
or  ••  hastily,"  points  out  the  manner  of  John's  walking.  The  expression 
••  with  haste"  is  as  much  an  adverb  as  that  other  ending  in  "  ly,"  according 
to  Dr.  Priestly,  who  defines  adverbs  to  be  (1)  "  contractions  of  sentances ; 
or  (2)  clauses  of  sentences,  serving  to  denote  the  manner  and  other  circum- 
stances  of  an  action." 

(1)  In  the  eleventh  lesson,  page  49,  part  I.,  it  is  shown  that  adverbs  in 
Irish  are  formed  from  adjectives,  by  employing  immediately  before  the  latter 
the  preposition  50,  with  (equal  to  con  or  cum,  Latin),  as,  nuA6,  new ;  50 
IJUA&,  newly,  de  novo.  This  class  corresponds  with  those  denominated  by 
Dr.  Priestly  "  contractions  of  sentences." 

(2)  There  is  another  class  which  are  nothing  else  than  "  clauses  of  sen- 
tences," composed  of  prepositions,  nouns,  pronouns.  It  is  of  these  latter 
the  present  Lesson  shall  treat.  They  are  common  to  every  language ;  as, 
wherefore,  i.e.,  for  which  ;  therefore,  i.e.,  for  that;  quam-ob-rem  (Latin); 
guem-ad-modum,  scilicet  (jscire-licet) ;  videlicet  {videre-licet) ;  pour-guoi 
(French), 

ADVERBS. 

21  b'-p^vb,  a-far ;  from  a,  in ;  and  -pAb,  length. 

21  b-pAb  Af  1*0,  far  hence  (in  relation  to  time  or  place). 

21  b-pAb  ]to]rbe,  long  before  (in  time  or  place). 

21  5-c6(i),  far  off  (from  <v,  in;  and  c^^o,  dat.  case  of  C|AT), 
remote,  distant,  foreign,  tedious),  as  to  time;  ^x  ^1^'? 
\}on)  ca  cu  An)U]5,  I  feel  you  are  long  absent;  as  to 
place ;  )X  V^^^  ^'  t)  ^^w  a  c^  a  3-c6]r),  one  is  far 
removed  from  the  (friendly)  hand  that  is  in  a  foreign 
land  ;  cjap,  n ;  plur.,  c]A1)ca  ;  c^  |*e  tja  "  c)At)c<x"  6 
cot)t)A]|tc  me  cu,  it  is  ages  since  I  saw  you — I  have 
not  seen  you  this  age. 

21  5-corbi)U|6e,  always,  continuously;  from  a,  and  corbottj^e, 
abode;  i.e.,  abidingly, 

2lroAC,  out. 

2lri)U]5,  without,  outside.  The  difference  between  ArtjAC 
and  ATi)U|5  is,  that  the  one  is  connected  with  a  verb  01 
motion ;  as,  ce^b  Art^Ac,  go  out ;  the  other  with  a  verb 
of  rest;  as,  c^  me  ATtJujg,  I  am  without. 

2lT17AnAC,        >      . 

ar„4eAC,  \  to-morrow. 
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Ix  Ai]t  i)A  TtjA^iteAc,  to-morrow. 

2ll|t  A^f,  back. 

2l|]t  At)  4v&bA|t  fit),  therefore. 

2l||i  bAll,  on  the  spot,  presently,  very  soon* 

2ll|i  b]c,  at  all,  in  the  world. 

2l]|t  ^1511),  with  difficulty. 

EXERCISE  CV. 
2ll)  ^AOICU  AJUf  AT)  cjieubAjS. 
THE   WOLF  AND   THE   SHEPHERD. 
<Do  h]    ti)<\bA6    aUa    at)1),  a  b]    "a  b-|:Ab'*    A^j   b]teAi 
(watching)  Ajjt  ctteub  cA0|tAi5,  acc  v]o]i  ]t]V^e  fUb  (slaugh- 
ter) A^n  bjc  o|t|tA.      Bi  feAjt  Ai)  c|t6jb  A    "  3-coTi)r)ui6e" 

J:A0]  ATr)]tAf  T)AC  ItA^b  At)l)  ACC    3AbA]&.       <D'  ^Al),  AO  TT)AbA6 

OATTjAbAC  A  b-pAb  AimHl^^  {^  length  of  time)  'oo  a  6e^5- 
con)u]iX^]V  3AT)  &5c6i]t  A^^t  b^c  a  6eAt)A&.  "  pA  be^jie"  (at 
last)  bo  fAoil  AT)  cjieubA^b  ju^t  CA]tAb  ceAU^A  (gentle)  ^, 
A5ut*  '*  Ajji  AT)  4v6bAft  ri^"  (therefore)  cuj|t  f^,  A15  bul  6 
bA^le  66 — T)A  CA0|tAi5  ]:ao|  t)-a  cujiaii).  Mi  cu^fse  (no 
sooner)  |?uai|1  t»e  -pAill  (opportunity)  't)a  bo   cu^c  A^jt  t)a 

3A0]tA15    boCCA    A^Uf    ■ftlT)T)e    fUb    A3Uf  C|ieAC  (spoil)  OfljtA. 

£l|5  ceACc  A  bA]le  bo  'v  c|teAbAib  coT)r)Ai|ic  fe  at)  c-^|i 
it)6ft  A  |i|i)T)eA6  fAb  aY  h]  ye  "att)ui5,"  Asufg^ifi:  atda- 
b^T)  TDOji  TD^  !  cu^l  TDe  AT)  TDeub  ]*o  't)UAi|i  CU5  nje  cujtAn)  tt)o 

CA0ItA]5  30  b]CeATi)l)AC. 

Jf  Tr)eA)\\  CA|tAb  |:eAllcAC  'r)A  T)ATi)Ab  poUufAO, 
VOCABULARY. 


lonjA]ftc,/.  2  c?ec.  protection,  favour, 
patronage ;  as,  in  the  Litany, 
cu]nAn)iM&  rino  peitj  ]:aoi  go 
coTHAiTxc,  we  put  ourselves  under 
thy  protection  ("we  fly  to  thy 
patronage.")  The  word  is  spelled 
thus,  con;At^A]c,  in  many  places. 
It  is  derived  from  coit),  together, 
with;  and  AfiAc,  aid,  power. 
This  latter  is  itself  from  the  root 
«x|x,  a  plough,  and  means  (1) 
supporting,  defending,  (2)  the 
power  to  support  and  defend ; 
AfiAf,  a  habitation,  comes  from 
the  same  root. 


|^A]|t,  V.  watch,  observe,  attend. 

lpA]\ui  {far-ye),  (1)  watching,  watch- 
fulness ;  (2)  a  watch,  hour  of 
the  night,  a  timepiece,  or  watch  ; 
(3)  the  vigil-hour,  or  dawn, 
••  fTAjne  HA  n)Ai&ne,"  the  dawn 
of  morn ;  luce  t^A]ne  (people- 
of- watching),  watchmen  ;  cijoc- 
trAitte,  a  watch-hill — a  special 
name  applied  to  many  hills 
through  the  country ;  hence  the 
word  FAjne  of  itself  signifies  (4) 
the  top  of  a  hill,  height.  "pAiTie" 
is  the  exclamation  addressed  by 
the  peasantry  to  one  in  danger, 
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implying  "watch,"  "be  on  your 
guard,"  "  take  care."  It  is  a  mi- 
litary term  also,  as  Dr.  Keating 
remarks,  like  that  of  Frenchmen, 
**  yardezJ^  One  is  astonished  at 
Stanihurst's  ignorance  and  im- 
pudent^ glibness,    deriving  this 


exclamation  of  the  Irish  soldierj, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  from  the 
term  Pharao,  King  of  Egypt — 
one  instance  out  of  the  countless 
calumnies  which  ignorance  of  the 
people  and  of  their  language  have 
given  birth  to. 


EXERCISE  CVI. 

(contending  in  battle),  T)0  a|5  buAU6  a  cejle  50  *'r)-Ab]tA|b" 
roAjt  corr>A]]tc,  be  5UC  ^[tb  Pharo  !  Pliaro  !  a^ut*  |*ao|1]8 
fe-i'Ar)  (and  he  thinks)  5ii|t  Ab'  o  'r)  b-^^ocAl,  Pb<\|aAO,  b* 
A]r)n7  bo  ^15  i)<v  G5]pce  cleACCAb  leo,  ttJAjt  con7<N]|tc  6 ;  5]6 
\y\  |:|0]t  66  no;  ]|*  ]0I)A1)  6  A5UI*  (for  it  is  the  same  as) 
"  t^Ajjie,  pA|]te  6,"  A15  |tA6  le||*  at;  -jtofrjr)  e]le  (the  other 
party)  a  be]c  A]]t  a  5-coirb6Ab  Arr)A]l  a  be]|t  At)  pjtArjcAC 
'''■  garde z^  gardez,''  at)  cai)  bo  C|6  fe  a  co\r)i\]xx^  Ar)ij  5UAjf 
(danger). 

ADVERBS. 

2li)r)  Ajce,  near,  nigh;  Ajce,  e.e., -pA^ce,  nearness ;  from 
l^cciij*,  Welsh,  oy/?5,  near, 

21 01)  ^ntbe,  on  high. 

2li)^U  (=0,  AOj  oil,  see  ^g^  below),  over,  hither,  to  this 
side;  always  connected  witii  a  verb  of  motion;  as,  CA|i]t 
aoaU,  come  over.  It  is  the  opposite  of  aooo,  to  the  other 
side ;  as,  biil  Aoot)  Ajuf  adaU,  going  to  that  side,  and  to  this 
side,  wavering,  changing  from  side  to  side.  2li;or)  and  Ap^ll 
convey  necessarily  the  idea  of  motion.  Whenever  a  state 
of  rest  is  implied,  the  adverbs  employed  are  a  bu]*  (for  a 
b-pojLif),  on  this  side  ;  caU,  on  that  side ;  as,  z'a  ye  a  hxxx, 
he  is  on  this  side  (not  aoaU)  ;  z\  |*e  caU,  he  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  (not  ai)0I)). 

21  bu|*  A5UI*  c<nU,  here  there,  hie,  illic;  on  this  side  and 
on  that  (when  a  state  of  rest  is  implied). 

2I001)  A5ur  ai)aU,  hither,  thither,  hue,  illuc  ;  to  this  sidi 
and  to  that  (when  the  idea  of  motion  to  a  place  is  conveyed). 

^^  2lnon  (1)  is  written  also  atjoU  in  many  instances.  On  this  account,an(/ 
because  it  is  in  meaning  antithetic  to  ahaU,  vs-hich  ends  in  U,  its  derivation 
appears  to  be  from  the  preposition  oil,  abov?,  superior,  yonder,  higher;  and 
AH,  the;  Anon,  i.e.,  Anoll=An,  the,  oU,  higher,  yonder  (cAob,  side,  or  lei6, 
half,  being  understood)  ;  (2)   'Ar]\\\,  hither,  to  this  side,  is  a  contraction  for 
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6,  AT),  oil  (o  from,  atj,  the,  oil,  over,  above)  ;  (3)  t<xl  is  derived  from  the 
same  vFord,  oil,  and  c,  a  prepositive,  like  r*  in  ru^r^  or  rather  the  remnant 
of  the  preposition  bo  (omitting  o,  and  changing  b  into  c)  ;  (4)  a  buf  is  a 
contracted  form  of  a  b-|:o5ur,  i.e.,  ai)  (cAobj  V05UT,  the  ni^  side. 

The  particle  aij,  the  prefix  to  these  adverbs,  is  considered  by  Zeliss  to 
be  the  article,  and  not,  as  others  think,  the  preposition. 

2lr)  <\llob,  of  yore  (for  at)  c-Arp  Allob,  the  old  time;  or  for 
AT)T)  [<\rt7]  Allob,  in  the  olden  time). 

2lo  beA]*,  southward ;  or,  from  the  south. 
21 1)  o]]i,  eastward  ;  or,  from  the  east. 
21 1)  iA|i,  westward ;  or,  from  the  west. 
21  b-cuA^c,  northward  ;  or,  from  the  north. 

Note. — 21tj  6eAr,  raeaning/rom  the  south,  is  a  contraction  fir  6  An  8eAr; 
RO  also  ATj  oin,  from  the  east ;  for  6  ^n  o]n;  ao  TAfi,  from  the  vfest ;  6  ah 
]Att — b,from,  being  omitted.  2ln  ie^x,  the  south  (in  the  nom.  case),  is  com- 
posed of  the  article  ah,  and  the  word  beAf,  south,  right  side ;  also  At)  oeAf, 
is  for  ADO  beAf,  in  the  south,  according  to  the  grammatical  arrangement  of 
the  context  or  sentence. — See  "  Easy  Lessons,"  part  II ,  p.  128,  second 
edition. 

21 1)  T)occ,  to  night;  sometimes  0]&ce  is  added;  as,  a?) 
0]bce  i)occ,  this  very  night.  Greek,  wktl  ;  Latin,  node  ; 
Saxon,  nicht ;  English,  night. 

2li)  ]u6,  to-day;  at)  l^  'x)  ^116,  this  very  day;  au  jour 
dhui. 

2li)  i^eAccAjt,  externally,  for,  Ar)r)  feACCAji  (the  initial  p, 
when  aspirated,  being  omitted) ;  root,  ]*eAc,  apart,  outside ; 
fe<xccA|i,  more  apart. 

2li)t)  Aoo-^eACc,  together. 

The  word  u<\]*  means  above ^  high  ;  hence  uAfAl  (uAf-Al), 
high-born,  noble;  uAjrle,  nobility. 

So,  io|*  means  below  ;  hence  ifeAl,  low-born,  lowly,  hum- 
ble ;  Ai)  c-AOf  ]feAl,  the  common  people. 

Whenever  Irishmen  wish  to  express  the  idea  of  motion  up,  or  motion  in  a 
downward  direction,  uAf  and  fof  take  an  initial  r ;  as,  fUAf,  upwards  ;  tfor» 
downwards;  fUAf  A5Ur  vfo|*,  up  and  down  (active). 

A  state  of  rest  above  is  expressed  by  fuAf  and  ffof ;  as,  c;5x]b  fuAf  (thaid 
buas),  they  are  above  ;  z'A-\t>  fjof,  they  are  below. 

Motion  from  above  is  expressed  by  the  form,  ao  UAf  (».  e.,  6  aij  UAr)  ; 
from  below,  by  ax)  for  (for  6  Ai}  for). 

Hence,  AijuAr  signifies  down  ;  as,  cAttn  AijUAf,  come  down  ;  «.  e.,  come 
from  above  ;  ai}]ot,  up  ;  cAnrt  Anfof ,  come  up  ;  i.  e.,  from  below. 

0|Ti,  east ;  t*oiTt,  eastward;  lAjt,  after,  west ;  nATt,  westward ;  follow  the 
tame  analogy.    The  initial  f  is  perhaps  from  the  preposition  guf,  towards. 
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VOCABULARY. 


CeAtjr),  adj.,  tight,  stiff,  straight, 
terse,  independent,  stubborn, 
hopeful,  strong,  reliant :  t)Ac 
zesm  cu,  are  you  not  stiff?  how 
stiff  you  are  ;  ca  nje  ze^x)X),  I 
am  stiff;  z'A  re  co  zeAm  le 
V^^V-V'  ^^  btti\6A  (pr.  braha), 
he  is  as  independent  as  the  miller 
(^literally,  he  is  as  independent 
as  the  man  of  the  mill) — not  in 
any  dread  of  being  in  want  of 
food,  "bn^,  hy\.'Aii,  and  brio,  is 
the  Gaelic  of  hand-mill  or  quern. 
\)\\'A  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
root  as  the  Irish  briAc,  an  arm, 
French,  bras,  the  hand-mill  being 
worked  by  the  strength  of  the 
(bfiAc)  arm: 

5A0  eAsU  50  vctt6]Ct:A6  Aij  SAf  Ai}AC 
«♦  ceATjp" 

2lon  ceu&  Af  &o  cttu]c,  x}o  aoi)  &IA015 
Ar  00  CeAI)0. 

Nor  dread  that  the  cold-hearted 
(reAnn)  Saxon  will  tear 

One  cord  from  that  harp,  or  one  lock 
from  that  hair — Song,  Though 
the  last  glimpse  of  Erin. 

CeAnn,  having  50  prefixed,  becomes 
an  adv..,  meaning  stifl3y,  tightly, 
independently,  &c. 

2l]5  ^AlAC  i)A  |-l^briA]6e  A  c|ti\]6  X]r)x) 
"  50  ceAf}!)." 

Covering  the  chains  that  galled  us 
pressingly. — Song,  St.  Patrick's 
day. 

CeAijn,  a  prefix — as,  y^t.,  enough, 
plenty  ;  ceAt^pf Ac,  a  surfeit,  as 
much  as  one  can  eat,  or  drink, 
or  possess ;  5IAC,  hold,  receive  ; 
ceAr}rj-5lAc,  tightly  grasp,  &c. 

TeAfjiJ,  v.,   press   on,   move,  force, 


hasten,  tighten,  press  together ; 
Greek,  reij'w;  Latin,  tmdo,  te- 
neo;  Welsh,  tynnu. 

CeAfjijujo,  v.,  cause  to  be  tight, 
straight,  to  fill,  to  cram. 

CeAiji),  n  ,  dint,  force,  stiffness,  pres- 
sure, le  ceAnn  AO]re,  from  the 
pressure  of  age,  from  dint  of  age. 

CeAnnAD,  a  participal  noun ;  from 
CeAijn,  to  fasten,  to  draw  near ; 
A]5  ceADr)A6  le]r>  drawing  nigh ; 
a  surfeit.a  cramming,  abundance; 

ir  n)Aitt3  A  ttACA6  AlJl  bADHAlo* 

A5Uf  A  ceAnnAD  A75e  v^]^>  it  is 
woful  to  get  (money)  on  bail, 
and  one  self  having  plenty. 

CeAnoAcAi),  a  pincers,  a  vice,  an 
instrument  for  tightening  and 
squeezing. 

Zop,c,  m.,  (1)  a  boar,  a  hog,  "&o 
b]ACA&  A  b.zop.c,"  to  feed  their 
hogs ;  loc  Cuiitc,  Turk  Lake, 
Killarney ;  and  ]nir  HA  b-coric, 
in  Loch  Finvoy,  county  Leitrim ; 
(2)  a  whale ;  hence  injr  t)A  &- 
Cone,  Innishturk,  near  Clare  Is- 
land, on  the  western  coast ;  (3) 
a  torque,  a  "  ring  of  twisted  me- 
tal, generally  gold,  worn  either 
on  the  neck,  round  the  waist, 
across  the  breast,  or  on  the 
hmbs,  as  an  armilla  or  finger- 
ring.'*  Many  such  are  every 
year  dug  up — golden  treasures 
of  the  past. — See  Dr.  Wilde's 
Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  class 
v.,  p.  70  ;  metallic  materials — 
gold;  or  "The  Transactions  of 
the  Kilkenny  Archseological  So- 
ciety." 


EXERCISE  CVIL 

21)3  ^eA]t  ^]|tj8e  bo  b]  fe^v-cu  a  |t]T)tje  r^i]tb]f  ti?A]c  66 
Am)  <v  b-ATT),  Acc  le  ceAT)r)  A0]7*e  b'  eulu]5  a  luc  A5uf  a 
t)eA|ic.     21)5  reil5  U   t)-AOt)  bo  |tu5  x]   co|tc  A]]t   Sjt^iTi? 
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cluAife,  Acc  b|t|feA&  a  ^]acU  Ajuf  b*  e^s^i^  6]  lei^^ij  bo 

fUAf  A5U]*  CU5  f e  i^AOjce  30  ceAT)T) :  acc  cu^  at)  c-i*eAT)-ctt 
u<v^ce  AT)  ^|ie<v5|tA6  fo  :  Ma  leA5  co  c|iuAi6  |*]t),  A]]t  bo 
feAi^-^oJAt^cAC ;  T*e  eA|*bA  b^t^g  Ajuf  luc  A5Uf  t)1  bjcbA^l 
];otJt)A  b]  o]tm :  bub  c6|tie  bujc  cujitjougAb,  t)|  A|]t  at)  tjof 
A  c^^Tt),  Acc  A]|t  A1)  voy  A  bj&eA]*. 

t^A  b]  bO||tb  le  &eA5-feA]tb|:o5Ar)CAi&  at)T)  ah)  a  AO|fe 
Ajuf  A  lAise. 

VOCABULARY. 


At  the  same  time,  atjiji*  at)  Att)  ceA^tjA. 
Groom,  5]oIIa  ejc. 

His  allowance  of  corn,  a  co-Ttojiji? 
A|iDAin. 


Rub,  cujrijil ;  (A13)  cuinjilc,  rubbing. 
The  whole  day  long,  A]\i  ^cao  At? 
Ue. 


EXERCISE  CVIIL 
THE  HORSE  AND  THE  GROOM. 

219  c-eAc  A5U|*  AT)  5]oIIa, 

A  groom  was  the  whole  day  long  rubbing  and  fitting 
out  his  horse,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  stealing  and 
selling  his  allowance  of  corn.  *'  If  you  really  wish  me," 
said  the  horse,  "  to  look  well,  give  me  less  of  the  rubbing 
and  mote  of  the  corn." 


FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

ADVERBS  RESULTING  FROM  NOUNS  GOVERNED  Bl 
PREPOSITIONS. 

21  If  b<\ll,  on  (the)  spot,  just  now. 

2l]|i  bic,  at  all,  in  existence. 

2l]|i  ^131  r),  with  difficulty. 

2l||t  fAb,  altogether. 

21]  |i  b-cuf,  at  first,  in  the  beginning. 

2lni  b^iti^j  at  the  end. 

2l|'ccAC,  into;  a|*ci5,  within  (doors);  (A]*ceAC,  {,  e.,  juf 
At)  ceAC,  to  the  house ;  a|*c]5,  i,  e.,  Ai)t)f  At)  qj,  in  the 
house). 

21] |t  uA]]t]b,  at  times  (uA]|i]b  is  Dat,  plur.  of  uA]]t.  an 
hour) . 
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<De  b|t{5,  because,  by  virtue  of. 

C)e  5i;ac,  usually. 

4De  l<\CA]|i,  presently. 

43e  16,  by  day,  in  the  day-time. 

<t)'  6i6c6,  by  niglit,  in  the  night-time. 

pA  cuA]]tc,  round  about,  in  a  circle. 

'pA  6eoi5,  at  last  (pr.  yeo-igh,  in  one  syl.) 

"pA  65,  twice. 

T^-A  veAC,  by  turns. 

pA  cuA]|t]rr?,  conjecturally ;  bu]le  ^a  cuA]|t|TD,  a  blow  by 
chance  (cuAft),  without  aim ;  cuA|]tfTT)  means  about^  in  the 
direction  of,  without  defining  the  precise  way. 

pA  cuAjpjrr)  is  a  preposition  also  (see  lesson  56). 

5  ceile,  asunder  (6,  from,  cejle^  a  companion,  from  ono 
another). 

o  f  |i),  from  that  time,  since. 

op  iriol,  lowly,  in  a  whisper. 

OX  ^]t&,  above  board,  aloud. 


VOCABULARY. 


£ltio-T)ot  (from  :Jxn&,bigb,  noi*,fashion, 
custom),  high-life,  fashion,  state. 

Co^i  le  oeAc,  "  as  veil  as  another," 
is  an  idiom  for  >S]y\  co\\.  Ic  dqac, 
in  the  same  way  with  another; 
bei6]nn-r©  ait)Ia]6  co\\  le  buine, 
I  would  be  similarly  (situated) 
like  everybody  else. 

Cti]oci)ttio>  v.,  2nd  con.  to  tremble ; 
from  cy\]t,  trembling,  shaking. 

C|i]ocnuoAD,  the  act  of  trembling 
from  fear  or  terror  ;  a  trembling; 
being  in  terror  and  awe. 

CtiO]ceAn,  pr.  kroykan  (gen.  ]n,  1st 
dec.,  plu.  cy\o]C]r),  hke  the  gen. 
sin.,but  more  commonly  ctto]cr}0, 
the  contracted  form  of  ctioi- 
ceAHA),  the  skin  of  any  animal, 
the  hide,  pelt,  peel  of  fruit,  the 
rind.  CfioiceArj  cAOftAij,  a 
sheep's  skin;  ctio]ceAr)  Iao[5, 
calf's  skin ;  cixcjcgat)  cAittb,  a 
bull's  bide;  Welsh,  croejz;  Arm. 
k-rochen ;  Greek,  xp'^H^-t  cy\o-\- 
ceAij  A;ri  xoi)  c]ao;c;i',  skia  for 


skin.  CttajceAH  is,  probably, 
from  CTtujc,  figure,  shape,  forma- 
tion ;  and  ccaij,  the  heading  or 
covering,  i.  e.,  the  coating  which 
gives  completion  to  the  frame. 

]^Aoi'f>  cfri,  at  large  about  the  country 
(VAO|,  under,  has,  as  in  this 
instance,  like  its  equivalent  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  more  ex- 
tended meaningof  aioM^arownd). 

3l6tt,  m.,  1st  dec,  a  sound,  a  cry  ; 
utterance,  noise  like  that  of 
streams ;  the  voice  as  distin- 
guished from  articulate  sound ; 
as,  ir  ^\)^]t  bo  oloft,  acc  }X  ^^^ 
&o  ouc,  thy  voice  is  good,  but 
thy  musical  powers  (5ut)  are 
bad  ;  the  roar  of  animals.  516- 
tiAc,  noisy,  humming,  ever- 
talking. 

3l6it,  sound,  is  mas.  gen.  1st  dec. gen. 
5l6]n  ;  5l6in,  glory,  is  fem.  and 
of  2nd  dec,  making  the  gen.  ia 
e,  slojne. 
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EXERCISE  CIX. 
2lr)  c-2lpAl  A  5-c|to|ceAT)  leop. 

4Do  cuiji  a]*aI  c|to|ceAT)  leo^r)  A]|t,  ^51x1*  bo  cua]6  Ati}A6 
■pAO^  *T)  q|i  A15  cu]t  e^sU  A^ji  5<\c  bejceAC  (brute)  a  CAjt- 

lu]5    lejf.       <t)0    fAOjl    ]*e    T^A^CCpf  a  CU|t    Tt)A|t  At)  5-C&Abl)A 

A]it  f]or)r)^c,  Acc  ai5  clof  bo  'x)  rtjAbAb  5IJC  ^^o  a  sloft, 
bubAijic  |*e  :  *'  ^<\ire,  50  beiTb^t) !  be]6eA&  cjiicou5a6  0]trrj- 
fA,^co|i  le  t)eAC,  rr)ut)<x  5U|t  6]fc  rrje  f uAjti)  bo  s^irrjtpjl." 

^fib-t)©!*  T)AC  cleACCA]i  b|teACAt)t)  ^-f^li?. 

Ce<vr)i)A,  already. 

Ci^,  although;  from  c]6,  sees,  i,  e.^  seeing  that. 

Co]8ce,  ever,  in  future. 

B<x6or),  to  wit,  viz. 

poil,  yet,  awhile  ;  i(i^x)  50  ^6|l,  wait  awhile. 

peAfbA,  henceforward. 

pof*,  yet,  moreover. 

3|6j  a  form  of  c|6  (which  see). 

jlle,  thenceforward;  as,  o  x]\)  ^lle,  from  that  forward. 

L6i]t,  entire ;  50  le|]i,  entirely. 

Leojt,  sufficient ;  50  leojt,  sufficiently. 

2t)<\|t  |*]t;,  in  that  way,  so  so;  rrj^|i  \o,  thus;  n7<\|fe,  well! 
TtjAir<^,  50  bejrbit),  well,  indeed  ! 

2t)|r)|c,  frequently. 

KiAti),  ever,  up  to  this,  hitherto,  in  past  time ;  co]6ce 
means  ever  in  time  to  come;  V]  jt^b  |*e  a  |t|ATb  Ar)r)  fo, 
A5Uf  i)|  be]6  A  co]&ce,  he  was  (not  ever)  never  here,  and 
he  will  not  ever  be. 

Sul,  before. 

S<vTblAi8  (same  as  AtblA^S),  in  like  manner  ;  from  ]*<\TtjA]l, 
like,  similar. 

VOCABULARY. 


I 


Blow,  v.,  reub  ;   blew  with  all  his 

might  and  main,  &o  feub  50  luc, 

Uibin. 
Cloak,  t^AlU]!) ;  Latin,  pallium. 
Close,  adj.,  blue;   50   blue,    closely, 

tightly;  nfof  bluice,  closer;  more 

closely,  more  tightly. 
Conquer,  v.,  buAjo   ^^5^1!, — buxx6u- 

5^6;  also,  ciieire  i:a5A]1;  bAfiii 


cTteire ;  cneire,  signifies  a  trial 
of  strength  (from  cpeun,  strong, 
powerful)  ;  b:C\fin  cjteire,  is, 
therefore,  superiority  (b^Sxft^)  in 
a  trial  of  strength. 

Shower,  c]c,  /.,  gen.,  ceAcA,  cuAtx 
ceAcA,  a  rainbow — prognostic  of 
a  storm. 

Sun,  sttjAD,  /!,  gen.,  snejoe  (two  syl- 
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lables),    rolur  V'^  otteina,  the    Which  of  the  two  was  the  stronger, 
light  of  the  sun.  c]A    aca    be'x)    n)-be]\\c    bu6 

Traveller, treAti  riubAil,  ^cAit  cutiujr,  ctteine. 

corA]6,  nubAU]6.  Wind,  5A0C. 

Vapour,  ceo, 

EXERCISE  ex. 
A  dispute  arose  between  the  wind  and  the  sun,  which  of 
the  two  was  the  stronger.     At  last  they  agreed  to  put  the 
point  upon  this  issue,  that  whichever  soonest  made  a  tra- 
veller take  off  his  cloak  should  be  accounted  the  more  pow- 
erful.    The  wind  began,  and  blew  briskly  and  strongly  a 
blast  sharp,  scathing,  and  fierce ;  but  the  more  strongly  he 
blew,  the  more  tightly  did  the   wayfarer  wrap  his  cloak 
about   him.     Then  the  sun  shone  forth.     With  his  warm 
beams  he  expelled  the  storm  and  the  vapour.     The  man 
felt  the  heat;  and,  as  tl"V3  sun  began  to  shine  with  greater 
warmth,  he  at  last  sat  himself  down  and  threw  his  cloak  on 
the  ground.     The  sun  gained  the  victory ;  and,  from  that 
day  to  this,  one  is   subdued  sooner  by  the  warm  beams  of 
kindness  than  by  the  pelting  storm  of  severity  and  violence. 
Mildness  is  better  than  fierceness. 
Jf  ]:e^|t]t  11)11)6  'i)A  boiitbe  Ti)0|t. 
VOCABULARY. 


bttejceAnj  (see  Vocabulary  Exercise, 
xcvii);  bfieitcAri)  ceAftc  co- 
cttoti)  AT)  c-eu5,  death  is  a 
righteous,  equitable  judge. 

CuculUr),  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Red  Branch, 
"cuftAioe  T)A  ctvAO]be  RuAjbe." 
The  name  seems  to  be  formed 
from  cu  (gen.  case  plur.),  of  he- 
roes; and  c\x\\An,stai/,  the  guar- 
dian, support  (root,  cul,  back, 
reserve). 

t5^]l,/.,  history,  meeting,  the  friends 
who  meet,  passing  events,  res- 
pite, time,  friendship,  the  ex- 
pression of  it,  a  gift. 

OAinseAH,  adj.  (from  bo,  difficult,  and 
50]n,  to  wound),  firm,  strong, 
protective,  secure. 

t)e]6,  n.,  desire,  wish,  longing ;  as, 
1)1  'I  TTje  Anr)  &ei6  rin  o]\z,  I  do 


not  grudge  you  that — literally, 
I  am  not  in  any  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  you  on   that  (head). 

t5occ,  adj.,  strait,  narrow,  close,  fast ; 
50  &OCC,  closely. 

eATTjDA,  a  doublet;  defence,  protector. 

3AbAi)D  {see  Vocabulary  for  Exercise 
xcv.),  gets,  receives,  v\  5AbAw 
re  his.,  no  cfteub,  he  receives  not 
cows  nor  herd ;  followed  by  leir, 
with,  it  implies  to  yield  to,  also 
to  succeed — literally,  to  take 
with  ;  as,  v]  5AbAt)i)  le  cTteuT) 
no  le  ctiUAo,  he  yields  not  to 
the  brave,  nor  base;  n|  5AbAi)T} 
con)]\Ac  le]r  f)o  cAt,  nor  con- 
test, nor  battle  with  him  (death) 
succeeds. 

SolAii),  Solomon. 

CfiuA5,  adj.  pitiable,  mean,  wretched. 


The  following  piece,  taken  from  a  collection  of  manuscript  poems  for- 
merly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Murphy,   Bishop  of  Cork,  is  ascribed  to 
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Donough  Mor  O'Daly,  Abbot  of  Boyle,  who  flourished  ia  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  date  of  the  poem  is  a.d.  1219,  twenty-five  years  before  the 
abbot's  death.  His  poems,  like  those  of  our  own  Moore — '•  the  poet  of  all 
circles" — will  continue  to  be  admired  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they 
have  been  composed  shall  exist.  His  versification  is  easy  and  natural ;  his 
thoughts  dignified,  often  sublime,  always  elevating ;  his  language,  like  the 
manna,  fair  and  fine,  satisfies  the  soul  at  once  with  its  sweetness  and  its 
strength.  On  account  of  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  style  he 
is  called  the  "Ovid  of  Ireland."  In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Iberno  Celtic 
Society,"  by  Edward  O'Reilly,  author  of  the  Irish-English  Dictionary,  the 
names  of  thirty-one  poems,  most  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer,  are  given.  The  following  poem,  though  not  found  amongst  the  col- 
lection which  O'Reilly  saw,  appears,  judging  even  from  internal  evidence,  to 
have  been  written  by  the  abbot.  How  wonderfully  simple  and  correct  the 
Irish  Ovid  has  written,  when  these  stanzas,  as  well  as  all  others  which  he 
has  left  us,  are  at  the  present  day,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  six  centuries, 
perfectly  intelligible  to  every  Irish-speaking  scholar. 

EXERCISE  CXI. 

B|ie]ceATt)  ceA|ic,  corbcjioro  at)  c-eu5;  v]  "S^^^VV  le  c|teui) 

T)0  le  CjtUAJ, 

U]  gAbAi^T)  Ai|t5iob  T)o  6|t,  A5ur  V]  cei5  65  ^)o  A|trA]8  ua^S, 
Nl  bA|r)5eAt)  oibce  A]]t  t)o  l^;   v]  &A|T)5eAT)  cft^c  A]|t  Ar> 

eu3, 
Nl    5AbArjT)   corb|tAC   le]|*  t)o   cac  ;    v]  5AbAT;o  X^  ^^  t)0 

C|teu&. 
2l]|t  AT?  rt)-h'^x  ^^V"  cui5ceA]i  1]VV,  V]    bAjT)5eAD   cjll   vo 

CUAC, 

Mj  bA]i)5eAt)  CAifle^i?  A]|i,  t)0  n^ufi;  vo  50  5-cu|tcA]t  ca  'f 

Al)  UA>5, 

Ml  b-fu^l  luAbA]|teACc  i;o  luc,  bo  b6A|t):A|'  cu  ca]!  bo  C|i^c, 
peuc  v'^V'  cuTr)bu|5  TjeAjtc  a  coi|ip  SAroppp, 

2lr)   b]ic^O]    ^AT)AT)r)Ar)   A511]*   Coi^itAO] ;    At)   b-|:e-|cceA|i 
b,>iO|b  5U|t  l6|t. 
21  cleA]*A  sojle  50  le||i,  v]0]i  cunjtui]-^  6  A]|t  at)  nj-b^y, 

CucullAt)  eATTjrjA  T)A  T)-eAC ;  T)^]t  le]5eA6  uAjb  t)eAC  yl'^rj, 
SoUrb  Ti)<\c  iDA^b]  seujt,  5I1C;  if*  bejmir)  a  tt^jc  5u|i  fiojt, 

2lr)r)|*  Ai)   UA]5  a  c^  50  bocc,  bo  cu]|teA&  a  cojtp  pA 
6 1 01). 
pjlijiji^e  1*0  3I&  5U]t  feAjib;  t)]  f|r)e  t)<\|i  6eA|ib  At)  b^jl, 

jif  lor)AT)t)   A5U|*   eu5   bAjt  lipi) ;    be]c  a  le^rje   \u]n)  at) 

O  r)AC  bArt)  o'l)  eu5  6ul,  td'  Ai)An)  -po  ceAb  aY  po  6e]&, 
C)o  be|]tjrr)  t>o  K15  i)a  T)5ti^|*,  50  b-ci5i&  '^^  ^^V  ^^  ^^ 
bite^c. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

COMPOUND  PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepcsitions  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound. 
The  simple,  as,  a  15,  at ;  a]|i,  on  ;  bo,  to,  &c.,  have  received 
the  earliest  attention  in  these  lessons. 

The  compound  are  composed  of  substantives  and  prepo- 
Bitions.  They  are  short  phrases  having  the  meaning  peculiar 
to  single  prepositional  particles.  In  this  view  they  are  quite 
easy,  for  phrases  bearing  a  prepositional  sense  exist  in  every 
language.  But  some  of  the  Irish  compound  prepositions — 
like  curt),  towards,  for  the  purpose  of — are  not  in  meaning 
clear,  being  composed  of  nouns  now  obsolete,  and  have  be- 
come, by  usage,  so  reduced  from  their  compound  state,  that 
they  resemble  simple  prepositions. 

21  b-^Ail,  in  the  border  of,  vicinity  of  (from  a,  in,  and 
^A^l,  a  ring,  a  wreath,  border,  circle — kindred  in  meaning 
to  ^^l,  a  fence,  enclosure ;  whence  ^^Ia^t),  a  cloak,  covering). 

21  b-pA|i|iA6  (from  a,  in,  and  ^A|a|i<\6,  company,  linked 
in  society — root,  |!A|t,  same  as  n^Ajt,  along,  -[le,  with),  along 
with,  in  company  with,  in  comparison  with ;  in  this  last 
sense  written  a  b-^A|i|iAf ;  i)ac  b|ieA3  ai)0]|*  ^,  a  b-|:Ati|tAf 
Ti)A|t  b|  y^,  how  splendid  it  is  now,  in  comparison  with  how 
it  was. 

21  b-^A|i|tA6,  If  c|tiiA3  5A1)  oijin  "  'i)o  A  b-|:A|t|tA&,"  it 
is  a  pity  there  is  not  an  heir  in  their  company. — Davis's 
"  Lament  for  the  Milesians." 

21  b-^]A&T)U|fe  (from  a,  in,  and  ■p|A6r)ii||*e,  witness,  pre- 
sence), in  sight  ofj  in  presence  of  so  as  to  witness ;  fc)e|]i]n) 
6  A  b-'p]A6i)ui|*e  C)e,  I  say  it  in  the  presence  of  God;  atjd 
n)   ^]A6r)ui|*e,  in  my  presence,  before  my  face. 

'PlAi;u]r  {i.  e.f  f  lOf,  knowledge;  ]VV]Tj  tell),  to  declare  (in 
testimony)  what  one  knows. 

21  b-pocAjjt,  with,  together  with,  in  company;  |:oca]^, 
company,  nearness  to ;  it  is  from  the  same  root  as  -pocu|*, 
near. 

21  Iaca]|x  (from  a,  and  Iacaiji,  spot,  presence,  where  one 
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stands),  in  presence  of,  <\  UcA||t  ai)  'CigeAiirjA,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord. 

0[*  corbA]|i  (from  o|*,  over,  and  cori)<\]|t,  direction,  count, 
aim,  front  face,  presence),  0|*  con^Aiji  ai)  &orb<X]i)  n^ont,  be- 
fore the  whole  world. 

Op  co]r)r)e,  opposite,  diagonally,  face  to  face,  vis-a-vis,  in 
presence  of  (from  o|*,  and  co]r)i)e,  i,  e,,  cuA^rje,  an  angle, 
diagonally,  in  opposite  angles  or  positions). 

[Observe  the  resemblance  in  meaning  of  the  five  preced- 
ing prepositional  phrases.] 

VOCABULARY. 


ajrceojTtf  m.,  a  (play)  actor;  a  jester, 
a  showman  ;  also  a  merryandrew, 
a  jester.  l)eAr)A]rreo]tt,  an  ac- 
tress. From  AirceAc,  astute, 
tricky,  sportful,  mirthful,  jolly  ; 
tjAc  AirceAc  cu  ?  Are  not  you 
queer  (a  strange  fellow)  ?  ^irce, 
invention,  conception,  a  plan  ; 
Greek,  aa-reios,  witty,  clever. 

t>eAlU]5,  gen.  case  of  beAllAc,  m.,  a 
way  ;  a  b-^A&  beAllAi5,  a  long 
way ;  |:a5  Atj  beAllAc,  clear  the 
way. 

bnorfJA,  n.,  a  faggot,  a  bundle,  an 
armful. 

CjDir  (cee-yish),  a  mask  (root,  cjo,  to 
see,  Ar,  through") ;  bficu5-eubAn, 
a  false  face ;  r5C\c-euDAjn,  a  veil 
or  cover,  in  general,  for  the  face. 

CuaticUqAd  cAfic,  search  all  round. 

lf)C|nn,  w.,  brains;  from  ]or)n,  or  Ann, 
in,  and  ceAnrj,  head. 


lonjcuit,  V.  (from  ]on),  for  uinje,  about, 
and  CU11,  to  put,  send,  lay),  to 
carry  ;  o'  jonjcuti,  he  carried. 

leun,  misery,  misfortune.  2l)o  leurji 
my  sad  sorrow ! 

CeAfcXAfl,/,,  want,  defect ;  ca&  e  c;^ 
ceArc;C\]l  UA]-,  what  is  it  you 
want?  "Ni'l  nje  a  &.ceArc5i]l 
Dl5  A]tt  b]C,Iamwantingnothing. 

CeAfcuisin),  I  fail,  I  am  in  want,  I 
die.  It  is  very  commonly,  in  the 
spoken  language,  employed  in 
the  third  persons  singular  or  plu- 
ral, with  the  compound  pronouns, 
UAiu),  from  me;  ua|c,  from  thee; 
UA]6,  from  him,  &c.  ;  as,  ceAf- 
cui5eAi7n  puncA  uAim,  I  want  a 
pound — literally,  is  wanting  from 
me  a  pound  ;  a  &-ceArcu]oeAnn 


Aitt5eA0    UA|; 


Do  you  want 


money — literally,  is  money  want- 
ing from  you  ? 


EXERCISE  CXII. 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  MASK. 

CuA]&  pot)r)Ac  A  fceAC  a  cjj  <v]fceoi|te  A3Uf  a]^  cuAti- 
rii5A8  CAjtc  &o  coi)T;A]|tc  ye  C]^]y  f5|Arbv\c  ai)i)  :  *'  Jp  bjie^j 
AT)  clo]5eAi)  c^,  30  cjuce,  be]]i  |*e,  acc  wo  leiii),  ijac  b-|:ii|l 
)VC]m  Ai;i)." 

Jf  beA5  )Y  f]u  GAbAp  ^luji)  ^ai)  ccat)  c&]l]6. 
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EXERCISE  CXIII. 

21 1;  ye^V'V^'^V'  ^5^V  ^^  ^^f* 

THE  OliD  MAN  AND  DEATH. 

uaIac  b|tofr)xV]6.  'CAirj^c  At)  0||teAb  ffr)  (there  came  so 
much)  cunife  (weariness)  A^jt  ]:ao]  a  tjiO]\r)e  (its  heaviness, 
weight)  5U|t  ca]c  ^e  b6  6,  ^S^r  5^T^  51ao|6  (called)  |*&  A|]i 
At)  nj-b^f  A  ceACc  A5iif  cjt'joc  'cu]t  leir  ai)  ro-beACA  c|iua5 
h]  x&  A]5  caca6  (leading,  spending).  Mj  cu]]*ce  5lA0]6eA6 
A]|i,  *T)A  CA]T)]C  At)  b^|*  A5uf  b*  ^|Af|iii]5  (enquired)  CAb  6 
b]  ceA]*c^]l  UA|6.  "  N'l'l  ceo,'*  A]|t  fe-fArj,  acc,  rrjA  'f  |*]  bo 
co^l  6  (if  you  please)  ^]tbu|5  (raise)  ojtro  at)  c-uaIac  f*o. 

Ml  b-|orjr)Ai)  cu)|teA6  a  cu|i  Ajjt  Ai)  nj-b^f  A5Uf  a  ^oi)!)- 
fujbe. 

To  invite  death  and  to  encounter  his  presence  are  not 
alike. 

Obs — The  case  which  compound  prepositions  govern  is 
the  genitive,  because  the  leading  word  in  a  prepositional 
phrase  is  a  noun  ;  as,  Af  ucc  <t)&  (imploringly),  for  God's 
sake — 43^  is  gen.  of  ID^a,  governed  by  ucc  (bosom):  Af 
ucc,  for  the  sake  of,  is  literally  translated,  out  of  the  bosom 
of,  for  the  love  of — ucc  being  the  seat  of  the  affections.  21] ji 
fot)  f |occAiT)e,  for  peace  sake. 

2li*  ucc,  for  the  sake  of,  pour  Tamour  de, 

21  5-c]or)r),  a  5-ceAT)i),  at  the  head  of,  at  the  end  of,  in 
addition  to,  along  with ;  root,  ceArji),  head,  end. 

Op  c^or)!),  over,  above,  at  the  head  of;  ca  ^\^  of  c]oryx) 
T)A  bon}A|r)  ri)6]fi,  God  is  above  (at  the  head  of)  the  entire 
world. 

2lt)i)  -^IT^c]!*  (a]|ic|1*,  a  meeting),  in  the  meeting  of;  c6|5 
Ai)i)  A  A]]tc]5  go  to  meet  him. 

21  5-cui  1)1)6,  in  order  to  get,  to  meet,  to  obtain,  for,  ca|t)]c 
te  A  3-cu]i)i)e  Ai]t5|b,  he  came  for  (/.  e.,  in  order  to  get,  a 
5-cu]T)T)e)  money.  This  preposition  is  ever  on  the  lips  of 
the  speaking  Irish,  implying  to  meet  with,  to  get.  It  always 
follows  a  verb  of  motion.     See  of  co]t)i)e. 

21  le^c  (from  lejc,  half,  one  of  two;  side),  to  the  charge 
of.     It  is  an  adv.,  and  means  aside,  apart,  hither. 
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^  cAob  (cAob,  side),  relating  to,  in  regard  to. 
2lrr)eAf3,  among,  amidst  (from  a),  and  njeAfc,  mixing — 
Latin,  misceo;  Eng.  mix,  i.e.,  tnisc. 

From  A3A]&  (eye-e)  face,  front,  is  formed  the  preposition 
Ai)r)  A5A1&,  against,  which  is  very  much  in  use.  Le  A3A16 
with  the  (face)  view  to,  intended  for,  z\  ye  fo  le  A5A16 
SeAn^uj]*,  this  is  intended  for  James.  O  a5A]6,  away  from, 
from  the  face  of;  f ao]  AgAjS,  under  the  eye  of,  in  the  view 
of. 

The  preposition  A]|t,  on,  is  omitted  oftentimes  before  bur), 
foundation;  cul,  rear,  back ;  ^Ab,  length  ;  ]?e<x6,  space  ;  y^\x\ 
breadth  ;  X'S^'^^  shade,  appearance ;  \ox)^  sake  ; — bo,  to,  is 
not  always  expressed  with  curt^,  the  form,  shape,  the  waist, 
circumference,  position ;  nor  with  ]i&]]t,  will,  accord.  In 
this  way  these  nouns  have  the  appearance  of  simple  prepo- 
sitions.    In  the  following  list  they  are  given  in  full : — 

21^ ft  but),  established. 

2ll|t  cul,  behind ;  as,  A^ji  cul  t)A  i*le]be,  behind  the  moun- 
tain ;  A]^  cul  Ai)  bo]tuif,  behind  the  door. 

21] |t  f ^b,  in  length ;  the  length  of. 

2l]|t  ^eA6,  during;  as,  A^jt  feA6  at)  Ue,  during  the  day. 

2l||i  -pub  Ai)  borr)Ap,  throughout  the  world. 

2l||v  fSAc,  for  the  sake  (rather,  show)  of,  for  the  lucre 
of;  A]|i  f5Ac  cA]]tbe,  for  the  sake  of  a  respite;  for  a  little 
loan. 

2lT|t  ]*0T),  for  the  sake  of,  through. 

2lr  ucc,  through,  by  virtue  of. 

<Do  ]t^iit,  according  to  (jt^llt,  accord,  will). 

<Do  curf)  (or,  cun^  alone),  to,  towards,  for,  for  the  purpose 
of;  cuTT)  T)A  fle^be,  to  the  mountain ;  cuit)  a  beAi^cA,  in  order 
to  do  it  (literally,  in  order  to  its  doing). 


VOCABULARY. 


it/nneifi  /•  (root,  iATi,  ploughing,  sup- 
port), gen.,  'A]yi^e]ye  (the  final 
e  in  these  instances  is  always  in 
Irish  a  distinct  syllable,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  pronounced), 
cattle,  chattels ;  i\f|tDeir  c]5e, 
household  stuff;  Armoric,  har- 
n€8 ;  English,  harness.   ^i^r)e]\, 


in  the  spoken  Irish,  means,  per 
se,  cattle — from  it  is  derived 
;S\]nT}eAc,  disease  in  cattle,  mur- 
rain. In  iNinnejr,  cattle,  a  and 
e  are  pronounced  long ;  in  A]\u 
ueir»  chattels,  short. 
GuijlA]6,  birds;  a  noun  of  multitude, 
from  euq,  a  bird.    The  ending 
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iA]S,  like  "ry,"in  the  English 
word,"  poultry,"  from  the  French, 
pouletrie,  imparts  to  the  root, 
eui),  a  collective  meaning.  Pou- 
let  (Fr.),  a  young  hen ;  poulet- 
rie,  all  kinds  of  fowl.  See  Easy 
Lessons,  part  IV.,  p.  256. 

lotijAja,  image,  idea,  idiom,  figure 
(from  1,  or  ao],  an  element,  an 
outline  ;  and  tt)A]q,  or  ti)0]^,  the 
gen.  case  of  1^05,  the  old  Irish 
terra  for  man,  found  in  the  Latin, 
homo,  nemo).  That  ]orTjA]5  is  a 
compound  word  appears  from 
the  fact  that  ri)  is  asp.  The 
second  part  of  the  compound 
begins,  therefore,  with  the  aspi- 
rated letter  rij.  Armor.,  imach; 
Latin,  imago.  It  is  in  vain  one 
looks  in  a  Latin  dictionary  for 
the  derivation  of  imago  ;  at  hest 
a  quasi  derivation  (imago,  as  if 
imitatio)  is  the  only  one  given. 
It  is  plain  the  Latins  borrowed 
the  term  from  the  Keltic  dialect 
■which  the  Sabines  spoke. 

So^To.  ^Mto  creep,  to  crawl,  to  sneak ; 
from  rn^io  is  formed  rn-^io^'^c, 
adj.,  creeping,  crawling ;  n.,  a 
creeper,  or  crawler,  ».  e.,  a  ser- 


pent, a  reptile — words  which 
come,  the  one  from  serpo,  Latin, 
to  crawl ;  perrw,  Greek,  to  creep. 

S^vMoeAH,  same;  a  serpent,  snake. 

5i)i^]o»  to  creep,  is  pronounced  snaw-y, 
in  one  syl.,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  rnAi5,  or  rnA]6, 
snyee  (|6  long),  to  cleave,  to  cut, 
to  hew,  to  make  thin,  fine,  to 
pare.  This  latter  should  be,  as 
it  is  often  written,  xno]^. 

S0A5,  V.  (5  not  asp.)  means  to  creep, 
to  crawl — hence  the  word  snake, 
a  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind. 

5nA5,  n  ,  signifies  one  with  a  creep- 
ing gait — hence  a  woodpecker: 
rf)A5  bneAc  (speckled)  a  magpie. 
„       the  hiccup. 

So«^5Ac,  full  of  woodpeckers. 
„       creeping. 

vSf7A5A]fie,  a  sneaking  fellow  ;  a  term 
of  contempt  common  among  the 
people. 

S0A5  UbAitt,  v.,  to  stammer.  The 
English  word  ••  snail"  appears  to 
come  from  vi)C\i5-aiI,  a  thing 
that  creeps. 

Sr}xn),  v.,  snawv,  to  swim,  is  of  kin- 
dred meaning  with  ro^lo* 


1 
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EXERCISE  CXIV. 
{Continuation  from  page  317.) 

Sljuf  feo  t^ijDe  <t)iA.  beiqg  c<v  c<xlri)At)  **  bo  |t6]|i"  a  3- 
C]\)e'^\  (according  to  their  kinds)  A5UI*  ^|]ii;eAf,  A5uf  3^6 
r)]6  A  |*t)<x]3e<xf  a]|i  at)  CAUrb  *'&o  ]t^ift'^  a  C|T)§|1.  2l3uf 
bo  cor)n)A||tc  <D|A  3Ujt  bu6  rbA|c  f]T).  2l5ur  bubAijtc  fe: 
b6AT)ATDU||*  Ai)  bu]r)e  Apt)  a|i  t)-b6jlb  ]?6]r),  '*bo  |t^i]t"  a|i 
3-cof  ArblACCA  ^^jt) ;  A5U]*  b]8eAb  C|3eA]tr)Af*  (lordship,  do- 
minion) Ai3e  "or  Cjow"  iAr5  »)A  fA]tati5^,  ASUf  "op 
C|or)i)"  em^lA^b  ai?  Aei|t,  Asuf  **  of  c\o\}\)''  r)A  b-A.]|ti)^|re 
^5"r  ^^  CAlri^AT)  u]le,  A5U|*  5AC  u|le  r)\6  ^p^ijeAC  a  t*t)^l3- 
eA|*  Ai|t  Ai)  caIah).  9X)^]i  f  jT)  bo  cnucii]3  ^Djcv  ai)  buji^e 
Ai)r)  A  1on)A]3  fr^io:  Ai)r)  ]0rb<xi5  Ibe  ho  c\\\xi\i]^  f^  6, 
fl|t]Oi;r)  A5UI'  bA]Uior)i;  bo  C]tucui5  fe  |Ab. 
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Obs.  2 — The  pronouns  governed  by  these  propositiona 
(I)  are  placed  between  the  simple  preposition  and  the  noun  j 
and  (2)  are  put  into  the  genitive  case ;  as, 
In  the  midst  of  us:  Ar)T)  "  a|V'  x^e^Xb  0^  ^^''  nfiidst), 
Before  you :  of  "  bu]i"  5-cori)<\]Ti  (in  i/our  front). 

After  them :  Ai^r)  "  ^"  ^''^]^]'5  (in  their  aft) ;  con- 

tractedly,  't?  a  i>b]A]5. 
Before  ^^ee  (in  your   presence — where  you  stand) :    Aorj 

"  bo"  L<xc<xj]t. 
Before  me  (in  my  view,  so  that  I  can  observe) :  atjo  "  irjo* 

That  these  prepositions  should  in  this  way  govern  the 
pronouns  is  quite  natural,  as  is  plain  from  their  meaning. 
For,  in  English,  the  words  ''  in  our  midst,"  is  the  same  aa 
"in  the  midst  of  us ;''  ** in  owr  presence;"  "in  the  pre- 
sence q/ws  ;''  &c.  The  possessive  pronoun  owr  holds  the 
place  of  the  gen.  case  of  the  pronoun  personal  of  us.  Its 
corresponding  term  in  Irish  is,  '*  Ajt,"  of  us,  or  our. 

From  eif,  a  spot,  a  place,  a  track,  a  foot-print,  come  the 
prepositions : 

2ii)T;  e]|*,  after  (in  the  track  of). 

<D'  e]y,  after  (of  the  track  of) ;  b'  e]f  is  commonly  written 
without  the  apostrophe,  beif ,  after. 

'CaH  e^f,  after  (over  the  track  of). 

From  b]A]3,  end,  conclusion,  is  formed  the  preposition, 
AT)i)  b^A]3,  alter;  contractedly,  V-^]^]'S  (pr.  ney-ee);  ai)t) 
b|A]3  relates  to  place,  or  position ;  as,  John  is  after  James 
(in  place),  c^SeA5<M)  'x)  b|A]5  SeArouff. 

4De(6,  with  longing  desire  ;  as,  tj|'1  rT)6  Aijt)  66]6  f]i)  0|ic, 
I  do  not  grudge  you  that. 

JA|i,  after,  behind  (iA|t,  the  west);  cA|t  6|f  and  iaji,  re- 
late to  time;  as,  |A|i  ceACc,  after  coming. 

jor)T)fA]6  (from  the  noun  ]oi)r)fU]&,  an  attack,  a  turning 
towards  an  approach  to;  ]t>,  in,  and  fu]&,  sit,  rest)  ;  b'|Oi)t)- 
fu^&e,  towards,  against ;  with  a  verb  of  motion  it  gives  the 
idea  of  hostility,  opposition,  also  of  seeking  refuge ;  cuA^b 
fe  ]0r)T)fU]6e  at}  T)ATi)A]b,  he  went  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

'C]rt?c]oll  means  circuit,  ambit  ;  a  c|rT?C)oU,  therefore, 
means  about,  around;  and  is  usually  employed  without  tlic 
preposition  a  (in). 

24 
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T!^uA]]i]m,  conjecture  ;  root,  cuah,  a  sign,  a  prognostic ;  ^a 
ttt^]]}^tr),  towards,  about;  as,  ]:^  tu^]-\i]n)  bo  fl^]r)ce,  towards 
your  health ;  pA  cuA]|t|Ti7  t)a  fle|be,  towards,  or  somewhere 
about  the  mountain ;  i.  e.,  in  the  direction  of,  without  de- 
fining that  it  is  really  so— this  meaning  accords  with  its 
radix,  cuA]t,  guess,  conjecture,  sign. 

3o  b-c|,  to,  unto,  up  to. 

3o  ^"13©,  until,  up  to. 

5u^,  towards;  same  as  30,  to,  towards.  It  receives  f 
final  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Whenever  the  article  At), 
they  comes  immediately  after ;  as,  3up  ai)  ro-bA^le  rb6||i,  to 
the  large  town;  u  e.j  city  or  town,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  (bAjle)  a  village. 

The  word  Aif,  meaning  side,  border,  brink  (perhaps  for 
fe|T,  track,  mark),  is  not  found  in  any  Irish  Dictionary  which 
the  writer  has  seen,  yet  it  is  common  in  the  spoken  language; 
as,  le  A]f,  along,  by  the  side  of. 

*'  te  A]f  i)A  cooocA  5lo]iAc'  3&]ror)Ac'  3A]t3." 

"  Along  by  the  waves,  roaring,  loud-resounding,  raging." 

EXERCISE  CXV. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  YOUNG  MAN  AND  A  YOUNG  WOMAN — 
HIS   COUSIN. 

[The  use  and  application  of  the  compound  proposition  are  here  attended  to.} 

I.  (Rose.)     Oh,  William,  I   have   found  you,  all  alon^H 
(ai)1)  b'  A0i;A]t) ;  what  a  pensive  being  !     Here  you  are  ii^| 
the  garden,  like  Adam  in  Eden,  with  the  trees  and  flowers 
(^]]i  bo  Uri)  6eif  A5UI*  A||t  bo)  on  your  right,  and  on  you 
left,  the  verdant  plains  spread  out   **  before  you"  (of 
corr)<v]ft),  lambkins  and  sheep,  calves  and  cows,  and  beas 
of  all   kinds  roaming  "in  your  view"  (atjt)  bo  ^|A6t)u]fe 
the  cloudless  sky  above  you  (o|*  bo  Cjorjo),   the  runni 
streams  hard  by  (atji)  b'  A]ce),  all  forming  a  picture  on  whi 
poets   might  love  to   look  :    for  all  that,  you    are,  I  fi: 
(pe)cin))    alone.     2.   (William.)   Not  so  (1/  AtijUib  c^),  ra^ 
dear  girl  (n70  cajIid  b]l]i)),  I  am  not  alone.      3.   (Rose.) 
is  true  you  are  not  at  present  (aoo]|-),  since  I  have  come 
CA)t;|c  njjpe).    4.  You  want  to  appear  clever  (]f  n)]^V  Isac 
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be^c  3l]c) ;  did  you  take  long  to  think  so  deeply  and  speak 
BO  sapiently  (Ub^iitc  co  6^51)^6)?      5.  You  do'not  wish,  I 
am  sure,   to  do  me  wrong  (eA5c6f|i  a  8eAr)<x6  oitn)),  nor  to 
do  yourself  wrong!     6.  Neither,  my  dear  sir ;  I   like  you 
(c<\  C]or)r)  A3ATI)   ojic)    as  a  kind  friend  and  brother,  and  I 
confess  I  like  myself  more ;  so  there  is  no  fear  then  that  I  shall 
do  you  an  injustice  (eA5c6)]t) ;  much  less  is  there  fear  tliat 
I  shall  do  injustice  to  myself.     7.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
so;  pray  tell  me,  if  you  please  (|T)fi5  S^n),  nj^  ]V  V]  ^^  ^^1^ 
e),  whenever  you  view  a  mirror  [y^^t^si)),  do  you  not  per- 
ceive some  pleasing  reflections  (i)ac  b-peiceAi)i)  cu  ]orbA|5^6 
bCAfA  <x]5  e]|t|5)  arise  "before"  you  (oy  ho  corr)Ci]]i)  ?     8. 
I  must  be  candid  (fri|i]ijeAC),  and  admit  I  do  (<X5U|*  a  |i^6 
50  b-|:e|Cjrn).     9.   And  am  I  to  be  less  reflective  than  mere 
glass  (r)]0f  l]u  be<xlfiAC  'r)A  5lA]i)e)  '*in  your  presence"  (aot) 
*o  UcAijt)?  can  I  prevent  bright  images  from  floating  across 
my  mind  when  (<vi)  cji^c)  your  radiant  countenance  sheds 
(j-^e]te]VV  feo  5t)U]p  |*0]UfeAC  |*n7]5]6  <%5uf  |uiA|]tce]f)  smiles 
and  sweetness  across  its  exterior  (A||t  a  A5A16)  ?     The  very 
cliffs,  cold  and  flinty  ((c|au<\j8e),  would  return  sweet  echoes 
to  your  voice,  and  am  I  to  be  mute  (b<\lb),  speechless   (5AT) 
^ocAil),  in  your  presence  (At)!)  ho  UcA]|t)  ?     10.  You  over- 
power me,  if  these  be  spoken  in  reference  to  me.     You 
astonish  me  if  you  are  preaching  philosophy  (fA]t|tu]5eAt)0 
cu  rr)e,   n)A  'f*  o-\ixr)-y^  lAb|tAi)r;  cu   rr?A]t  yo,  cu]iteAr)i)  cu 
1orj3r)<\&  0|trr)  tda  'y  peAlfAr)ACc  cS^]]t  A|5  ceA5A|*5).     11.  I 
shall  speak  neither  flattery  (blAi)bA|t)  nor  philosophy,  al- 
though my  words  seem  to  have  a  share  of  both.     *'  In  your 
presence"   I  must  have  high  thoughts.      1 2.  Very   well ; 
whence  do  you  derive  your  wisdom?     13.  From  solitude 
(uA]5i}eAf).     14.  That  is,  you  love  to  be  alone?     15.  I  am 
never  alone ;  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when  you  perceive 
me  alone.       16.  How  is  that?      Are  you  surrounded  by 
fairies  or  nymphs  of  the  woods  ?     Is  this  fairyland  (cjit  rjA 
t)-65)  ?     17.  It  is.  not  fairyland,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
land  of  fairies ;  fei  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
fairy  or  sylvan  nymph  less  real  than  yourself,      18.  Give 
over  (co]*5  oitc);  just  come  along  (cA|t|t  ua]c).     Have  we 
got  any  wonderful  fish  in  this  river?     19.  No  ;  we  have  got 
only  trout.     20.  Oh,  just  see  some  youder,  how  they  bask 
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in  the  sun;    at  our   approach  they   dart  off.      21.    How 
fleet  they  move  in  the  waters!     22.  Astonishingly.     23. 
If  you  wish  to  see    a   good  many,    move  slowly    "  along 
the"  bank ;  look  on  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  the  sun 
sheds  his  warm  rays.     24.  Why  look  there?     25.  Because 
fish  love  the  sunshine.     26.  Do  fish  in  water  receive  heat 
from  the  sun's  rays?     27.  Certainly.     28.  The  sands  and 
pebbles  on  the  bed  of  the  stream  appear  lighted  up — how 
clearly  everything  in  the  waters  and  beneath  them  appears. 
29.  That,  to  me,  is  a  proof  (c<v]|*beAT)A&)  of  how  God's  eyo 
sees  all  creatures,  as  yours  or  mine  behold  the  fish  and  the 
pebbles  beneath  the  waters — nay,  he  sees  the  very  thoughts 
of  the  soul  {yn)nA\x)ze  ao  AT)An)<x)   for  "  all  things,"  we  are 
taught,  "  are  naked  and  open  to  his  eyes"  {voczii]-^te  A3uf 
oi*5Ailce  oy  coiv^]^  xv  f  ul).     The  darkest  abyss  (A^beif  ]f 
bo||ice),  the  most  hidden  recess,  becomes  like  the  bed  of 
the  stream  in  the  sun's  light,  open  to  His  view.     30.  I  see 
you  are  not  only  philosophic  (e^joAc),  but  religious  (bu]r)e 
b|A&A).     31.  True  philosophy  and  true  religion  go  together. 
They  are  like  the  earth  and  sun — the  earth  receives  {y^'S^Vv) 
light  and  heat  and   steadiness  in  its  movements  from  the 
sun — so  philosophy  receives  all  its  lustre  from  religion,  and 
without  her  influence  would  go  adrift  (pnl  A]]t   y^vi)  and 
perish.     32.  Goodbye;  I  shall  profit  by  your  thoughts  and 
take  a  lesson  from  those  words  of  wisdom. 
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riFTY-SEYENTH  LESSON. 

CONJUNCTIONS,  INTERJECTIONS — GAELIC  SYNTAX. 

A  sentence,  like  a  chain,  cannot  be  formed  without  the  collecting  links 
of  speech — conjunctions.  The  very  first  Exercise  required  their  use,  and 
the  first  word  in  the  Vocabulary  to  that  Exercise  is  a  conjunctive  particle. 
A.11  the  conjunctions  in  the  language  have,  in  different  stages  of  the  fore- 
going Lessons,  been  brought  before  the  learner's  notice.  They  are  her« 
presented  in  one  group  :— 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

2lcc  (I),  but;  (2)  except,  at;  ast,   Latin.      2lc  is  an 
incorrect  spelling ;  acc  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
2l5Uf  (1),  and;  (2)  as,  like  the   Latin  ac,  atque,  which 
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have  both  meanings,  that  of  "  and,"  and  "  as."  See  tho 
word  CO,  "Easy  Lessons,"  Part  I.,  p.  21 — VocaLuiary  of 
Fourth  Lesson. 

5Jl5ur,  in  ancient  writings,  Accuf  and  ocur,  akin  to  ro5wr,  near,  connect- 
ing;  and  to  A15,  prep,  at;  British,  ac,  and;  Welsh,  aff ;  Latin,  ac;  Scand. 
tk  ;  by  changing  the  palatal  c  (k)  into  t,  et,  Lat.,  and  by  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  consonant  k,  is  obtained  the  Greek  Kai. 

The  learner  will  remember  that  its  modern  spelling  is  **  A-^ny,"  and  not, 
as  some  authorities  write  it,  "  ocuf."  This  latter  was  its  spelling  some  tea 
hundred  years  ago. 

2l5ur  is  contracted  into  'sur,  a't,  and  'ft  in  poetry;  A*r  is  sometimes 
but  incorrectly,  printed  ir,  thus  confounded  in  its  spelling  with  the  word  jf, 
is — the  assertive  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  bo  be]t, 

21d,  whether;  used  in  asking  questions  in  the  present 
tense;  as,  "  2li)"  cu  c^  Ai)r)?  Is  it  you  who  are  here?  Latin 
eame,  an — "  an"  tu  qui  es? 

"When  preceding  a  verb  in  the  past  tense  it  becomes  a-\\,  whether ;  jx  is 
part  of  the  obsolete  particle  ^lo,  sign  of  the  past  tense. 

Ce<\t)A,  before,  already,  even ;  acc  ceAtjA,  but,  however, 
moreover. 

Co  (and  corb  in  composition),  (1)  so,  (2)  that,  (3)  until; 
CO  luAc  "A3iif,"  as  soon  as.     See  p.  21,  "  Easy  Lessons." 

3o,  conj.  that,  to  the  end  that;  French,  que  ;  Erse,  or 
Scotch  Gaelic,  (/u,  (5o  is  also  a  prep,  to  ;  and  sign  of  the 
adv.,  as,  50  iDOfi,  exceedingly.) 

^uTii  that  {i.e.,  50  and  ]to),  employed  before  the  sub- 
junctive tenses. 

With  bu6,  may  be,  3Uti  forms  the  compound  5UA|ib,  that  it  may  be— 
which,  in  old  writings,  is  found  written  thus — cufib  and  cuTt^b. 

B|6  and  bjo&  (pr.  bee),  or  bi8eA8,  let  it  be  (imperative 
mood,  third  singular),  be  it  so,  grant  it,  like  the  I^atin,  esto, 
although. 

5]6  and  5i6eA&,  although,  yet,  nevertheless,  composed  of 
50,  that,  and  bj&eA6. 

Ce  and  je,  although,  appear  to  be  derived  (like  quod,  \y 
Latin)  from  the  pronoun  c|A,  ca,  who,  what. 

C|8  (pr.  kee),  seeing  that,  even,  although,  yet,  perhaps; 
eame  as  5)6,  or  from  C]&,  sees. 

<t)A,  ifi  had  it  been  that,  on  the  hypothesis  that — pre- 
cedes the  conditional  mood,  to  which,  in  reference  to  past 
time,  it  imparts  the  meaning  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive. 
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Oa  differs  from  njA  in  this — that  m^  precedes  the  indicative  form  of 
conjugation  ;  hs  goes  before  the  conditional,  bA  nj-buAil?:A]nt),  if  I  should 
•trike;  and,  in  reference  to  past  time,  had  I  stricken,  if  I  had  stricken. 

2t)<v,  if;  and  w^T  for  rt)^'|*»  or  "?^  ir»  if^^  ^s. 

?Da&  and  n)Az,  in  ancient  writings,  are  for  n)A  and  bu6,  if  it  were. 

"poi*,  yet,  moreover;  from  ^6f,  rest;  hence,  |:6pu5A6,  to 
abide;  cluAtr^on*,  //it?  aboue  of  rest — the  name  of  St. 
Jarlath's  church,  near  Tuam. 

Joi)^,  and  contractedly,  'i)<\,  whichj  is  now  the  common 

form=than ;  c^  cup<x  qoj*  ^e<x|t|t  oa  rr^ipo,  thou  art  better 

than  I. 

OloAf  in  old  writings,  means  literally,  is  above;  from  ol  (same  as  or), 
above,  and  ir*  is;  also,  oIoa,  and  olbAce  (from  ol,  over,  and  -i\,  is.  "U 
should  also  be  noted,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "  that  olbAr,  olbAc,  is  very  fre- 
quently used  for  lon^,  in  an.cient  writings  ;  as,  a\x  no  b<\  h]le  leiv  cIaho. 
NeAcrA]!)  olbAc  c\M)n  Ne]ll,  *  for  the  sons  of  Neanhtan  were  dearer  to  him 
than  the  children  of  Nial.'  " — Ann.  Four  Mast.,  a.d.  1460. 

2t)A|t,  as;  njAfi  ^o,  thus;  mA|i  ffP,  in  that  way;  so  and 
80.    .^A]t  AT)  5-cfeA&i7A  (bi),  pr.  =  7Z7/),  also,  in  hke  manner. 

Ma,  noty  like  {ne  Latin)  prohibitive,  ija  fc^An,  do  not; 
T)A|i,  not  (=r)A  and  ^lo)  before  subjunctive  tenses;  pAjt 
lei5|6  <D|A,  God  forbid. 

?T)a,  if,  with  DA,  makes  ttjuha,  if  not,  unless,  except  that.  2l)ui)Ati,  in  the 
subj.  tenses,  and  contractedly,  njun-  Before  hue,  is,  may  be,  n)\\j}A  becomes 
iDUHAb  and  mur)b^6,  were  it  not,  if  it  was  not ;  and  also  njunAn  before  bud, 
with  50,  that,  following.  ^unAji  bub  50,  contractedly,  mun  bA  5',  com- 
monly pronounced  by  the  people,  n^uTi  beA5,  were  it  not  that,  &c. 

■    Ml  (I),  not  (absolute  negative),  n]  cof|a,  it  is  not  right; 
V]  n)e,  it  is  not  1  (2)  neither,  nor ;  v]  ww'e,  vo  ciifA,  neither 
I  nor  thou ;  V]  rp<\|c,  vo  olc,  neither  good  nor  evil. 
f?I  becomes  in  the  past  tense  nfo^i,  absolute  negative. 

^^  Observe  the  difference  between  ofon  and  oAfi :  nfott  is  in  the  direct 
form,  as,  **  nfon"  Mnne  me  e,  I  did  not  do  it;  daji.  in  the  indirect  or 
•ubjunctive  ;  as,  bem  T&  "  HAtt"  Ti]nne  ttje  e,  he  said  that  I  did  not  do  it. 

••  KAti''  m'lne,  here  follows  the  verb  be]]\,  says,  and  therefore  tjiv|i,  and 
not  nfoTt,  is  employed. 

Mo,  or,  nor. 

This  part'cle  should  be  spelled  with  o  and  not  with  a,  to  distinguish  it 
from  'i}'A,  than,  ija,  not,  da,  of  the  (article). 

Mac  (a  negative  relative  employed  in  clauses  that  are 
dependent},  is  not=T)],  not,  and  ac,  for  acc,  but=not  but; 
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t)Ac  tijAjC  6,  but  is  he  not  good  ?  '^At)=-^o^  t)A,  that  not* 
in  secondary  or  dependent  clauses. 

6,  since ;  before  verbs. 

O  cAjiU,  whereas.     See  p.  243. 

0||i,  for,  perhaps  from  A^jt,  on. 

Se^b  (shak)y  yes=]f  6,  it  is;  tj]  fe^S  (we^  ^a/i),  no,  it 
is  not. 

2t)<\]|*e^6  (accent  on  r^^6),  if  it  is  it,  if  so. 

9Xi^]Xe^h  (accent  on  n)A]f),  pr.  ma«e?= well,  well, 

Sul,  before  that. 

VOCABULARY. 


Con).]OTjAt)Tj,  co-equal ;  from  co rij, 
together ;  and  ]ot)Antjf  the  same. 

t>e]njin,  indeed,,  true ;  50  &eirij]n 
truly. 

t)eA5.«>A0]ne,  good  people ;  the  vir- 
tuous, the  elect;  bAoine  njAjce 
(good  people),  the  fairies. 

Ctions,  /.  gen.  bftomse,  2nd  dec,  a 
class,  a  tribe,  a  race.  It  is  of 
kindred  meaning  with  the  word 
b^eAT^,  a  tribe,  a  family,  a  race, 
bttons  is  used  in  a  disparaging 


sense,  like   the   word  gang,  ii 

English. 
ei&ftx-oeAlbcA,  distinct;  from  ei&itt» 

between,  and  DeMbcA,  formed; 

oeAlb,  frame,  form. 
tlAt»U]rt,/,  nature;  Welsh,  na^Mr. 

The  word  "  only"  in  English  it 
translated  into  Gaelic  by  the  words 
"  not  but ;"  as,  there  is  only  one 
God,  ••  m"  b-puil  "  Acc"  Aot)  t)|A 
Ari}A|t)f  there  is  not  but. 


EXEECISE  CXVL 

This  Exercise  is  taken  from  the  Catechism,  because  in  it  is  exemplified  tho 
use  of  the  conjunctions ;  it  is  withal  very  easy  : 

1,  CAb  6  At)  ceub  t)]6,  ]x  coj[t  bo  5<\c  u]le  c|i^o|*cA]5e 
(Christian)  a  c]teibeA6  (to  believe)?  2.  "^o  b-fu|l  AOt? 
^DjA  An^Aio  aw;  \x  ^  T*o  ai)  ceub  AfitceA3Al  be  'i)  cftfe  (of 
the  creed).  3.  Cja  fe  C)ia?  4.  C}tucu]5ceo||t  ijejrbe 
Ajuf  cAlri^At);  A5uf  A|tb-'C|5eA|tt)A^  5v\c  ujle  t)i&.  5.  2lo 
]tAb  <t)|A  At)i),  5AC  u]le  Art)?  6.  Bj  A3uf  tioirb  5ac  ujle 
Art);  be  bft|5  50  b-^u|l  fC>  3AI)  cup,  5AI)  be||teA&  (end).  7. 
Ca  b-^u]l  0|A?  8.  ^Ca  ]*6  A]|i  T)eAri)  A5ur  Aijt  cMaH), 
A5uf  AT)i)  5AC  ujle  bAll  (spot,  part),  be  *i)  bori)Ar).  9.  2li) 
b-|re]ceAr)T)  |*6  jac  u|le  i)]6?  10.  C|b  ye  jac  u]le  i)]6,  30 
f|u  i)A  frt)uA]i)ce  ^r  u<^13T)l5e  a  3-cfiO|&e  ai)  bu|r)e.  11. 
C^  rv^p  <D|A  ATH)?  12.  Nj  b-^uil  "  Acc"  Aoi)  <DiA  Ari)a]ij; 
A  beijt^eAp  AO|bi)eAf  fio|t|tm6e  tio  i)a  be^3-6A0|i)|b  A3Uf 
^|At)CA  f|0]t|tu]6e  bo 't)  bfioos  Ioccac.    13.  C^  ri)&]b  peA|ti*4 
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Ai)T)<t)lA?     14.  T^]!]  peA]trAi:)A,  e]b]|i-6eoilbcA  Ajuf  corbjo- 

T)A1)1)  AT)0  3AC  U^le  1>]&  ;  T19<X]t  C^  AT)  C-2lCA|]t,  AJUf  AT) 
2QaC,  A5Uf*  AT)  Sp]0|lAb  llAOri).        15.  2ll)   ^lA    A1)  C-21CA1|1? 

16.  *'jr  r^A&"50  beiri)]!).  17.  2lt;  I^ia  Ai)2t)AC?  18.  *' Jr 
feA&"  50  belli)]!?.  19.  2lo  ^[A  ai)  SpiojtAb  Maott)?  20. 
"  Jr  r^Ab"  50  beiTbiT).  21.  2li)  ciq  Oeice  ^Ab?  22.  "  M] 
feA6,"  "  Acc"  Aor)  <D]A  ATb^]0  A  b-c]ti  b-peA]t|*AT)r)A]b ;  b6 
^r*13j  'M^  b-pii]l  ACA  "acc"  aoo  i)Scbui]t  A5UI*  aoi)  c-fub- 
TCAit)c  Arb^iu  &|a6a.  23.  CAb  ]y  A]t7rt)  bo  t)a  c|q  peAjtfAi)- 
TjA^b  "  At)r)  AO]i)f:eACC?"  24.  2lr)  T|t]ooib  |to  MAorbcA, 
**  1)5"  AOI)  ^(A  Atb^ji)  A  b-c|i]  b-peA]t|*At)i)Aib.  25.  Cia 
ACA  ir  rii)<^>  **t)o"  ]y  5)36,  "1)6"  jr  curbACCAige  ?  26.  jr 
]oi)Apt)  AO]f,  UAjfle  A5Uf  cuii)Acc  661b  A]tAOi;. 

INTERJECTIONSo 

21,  O !  sign  of  the  vocative  case ;  O  !  Oh ! 
Ij .'  >  alas;  ocoi) !  alas! 

6|fc,  hush;  from  the  verb  e^fc,  listen. 

'peuc,  behold;  ecce,  from  the  verb. 

pAjtAOjii,  alas!  {y'A-^^t  ii]\i,  the  cause  of  our  rum). 

2t)oi)UA]]t,  woe  is  the  day!  alas!  (from  rrjo,  my;  ai), 
very,  sad  ;  ua]]i,  hour) ;  my  hour  of  woe. 

2lbu  (a  war  cry),  for  ever ;  as,  0'^orr)i)All  Abu,  O'Don- 
nell  for  ever ;  LATi)-beA|t3  Abu,  the  red  hand  for  ever.  2lbu  I 
is  derived  from  a,  in ;  and  bu,  living,  ever-living ;  kindred 
to  b^c,  life,  and  derived  from  the  verb  bu8,  may  be,  is,  exists. 
With  this  derivation  Abu  means"  for  ever;"  bu  is,  perhaps, 
a  contracted  form  of  buAi6,  victory ;  if  so,  Abu  means,  in 
victory,  victorious  ;  O  <t)on)i)All  Abu,  O^Donnell  victorious  I 

2lbu,  Abu,  and  Abu,  bu,  oh,  my  !  oh,  fie  !  oh,  life,  life  ! 

There  remain  yet  to  be  explained  in  form,  a  few  of  (1)  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  syntactical  arrangement,  according  to  which  words  and  phrases  in 
Gaelic,  as  in  other  languages,  unite  in  forming  sentences ;  and  (2)  the  special 
principles  from  which  idioms,  or  peculiarities  of  construction  and  collocation, 
•pring. 

(1)  The  learner  is  supposed  to  know  that  the  verb  agrees  with  its  nomi- 
native case  in  two  points  of  relation  (1)  number,  and  (2)  person. 

(2)  The  agreement  of  adjectives  with  nouns  in  Gaelic  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  forty-fifth  lesson. 

(3)  Participles,  like  those  adjectives  which  end  in  a  vowel,  are  indeclinable. 
Ihe  relative  pronouns,  also,  do  not  admit  declension. 
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Many  special  principles  of  the  language  from  which  idioms  flow,  have  in 
the  foregoing  fifty- seven  lessons  been  explained. 

In  page  34,  Part  I.,  and  pp.  75,  76,  Part  II.,  of  "  Easy  Lessons."  the 
verb  is  shown  to  have  two  forms  of  the  same  conjugation — the  one  called  the 
synthetic,  i.  e.,  in  which  the  personal  pronouns  have  become  incorporated 
in  the  verb,  which  therefore  admits  change  of  ending ;  the  other  called 
the  analytic. 

Again,  Obs.  1 — Whenever  tlie  nominative  case  is  not 
expressed,  the  verb  is  in  the  synthetic  form,  and  conforms 
to  the  general  rule  of  af?reement  in  number  and  person  with 
its  subject;  a?,  "  b-|^ii|l"  |-|b  rl^»),  are  ye  well ?  DAromb 
(we  are).  "B-fU]!"  is  the  analytic,  used  when  "  rit>,"  the 
nom.  case  is  expressed ;  "  cAn^uib,"  the  synthetic,  employed 
when  the  nominative  is  not  expressed. 

In  asking  questions  the  analytic  form  is  more  forcible,  it  is  therefore 
more  in  use  than  the  other ;  but,  in  replying,  the  synthetic  is  the  fullest  and 
most  usual. 

Obs.  2 — Whenever  the  nominative  case  is  expressed,  the 
verb  must  be  analytically  conjugated,  and  must  therefore 
have  only  the  same  ending  in  all  numbers  and  persons. 

Exception. — After  nouns  in  the  third  person  plural,  the  verb  follows  the 
general  rule  and  agrees  in  number  with  its  subject — See  seventh  lesson,  part 
L,  p.  34. 

EXERCISE  CXVn. 

2li)  c-2lrAl,  at;  Sjo^uac,  A5Uf  ao  teoo. 

THE  ASS,  THE  FOX,  AND  THE  LION. 

*Do  *«  |t]i)r)AbAit"  (exception  to  Obs.  2),  ArAl  A5uf  f]OD 
T)AC  coi:)i)'ftA6  (compact)  ^io|i,  hAirjseAi)  (Qrm,  strong),  le 
ce|le  (together,  with  each  other),  Ajuf  bo  '^cuAbAjt'-'  (Obs. 
1),  ArpAC  cuti)  r^ilse.  C)o  ca]iIu|5  ojtji^  leoi)  'y  ai)  c-|*l]5e. 
l^uAjjt  bo  bjieAc  At)  ]*|Ooi)AC  50  "  ]t<\b<\bA]i*' Ai)i)  5^6,  bo 
cuA]6  |*e  I'liAj*  A15  Ai)  leoi)  a5u|*  bo  cuj  co5<vi|t  66  (gave 
him  a  whisper)  50  Trj-beA|t|:A&  ]-6  ai)  c-a|*aI  66  ^ao]  l^xnj, 
Acc  5<\t)  bocAjjt  A^ft  b)c  A  6eAi;A6  A]]1  -p^^rj.  43'  aoi)cu]3 
AT)  leoi>     ^<\|t  fp)  bo  |iir)i;e  ai)  Tt)AbA6  5I1C  |:eill-beA]tc 

AIH   A    C0rnpA1)<\C    A5U]*   CU5    fUAf  6  bo    CllTT)ACC    A    i)<\rbA]b 

2lt?o  XV)  ^}3  cujt  bo  '0  leon  ai)  aj-ajI  if^o]  6]o\),  b'  lonfiMS 
r^  (he  turned)  Ajfi  at)  r-]-ioi;i)AC,  ^-^ny  pjojt  ^a5  Stteiri)  b&, 
le  ceile  (and  did  not  leave  a  bit  of  him  together)  A]5  COP5- 
bA)l  (reserving)  aij  a]*A]1  50  b-Anj  e^le. 

Mjojt  jtAb  A  tijArrj  Ai)  c-^6  ATja  luce  i)A  -penile. 

Those  who  betray  others  never  yet  have  had  success. 
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VOCADULARY. 


Ctio6A,  adj.  (pr.  crow-ya),  brave, 
hardy,  valiant ;  |:]|t  cttobA,  brave 
men.  3uU  C|xo6a,  the  valiant 
Goll. 

CftobA,  adv.  (50  cttc8A),  bravely, 
valiantly ;  &eAn  50  c|to6A,  act 
like  a  man,  valiantly  and  with 
courage. 

t>luc,  adj.^  tight,  close  (50  blue,  adv. 
tightly,  closely) ;  also,  thick  ; 
co]ll  slut,  a  thick  wood ;  pole 
blut,  a  thick  head-of-hair;  blue 
Ax)t)  bixiri),  near  in  kin  ;  ]r  t)lu6 
AO]bi)eAr  bo  bnoTj,  joy  is  close 
upon  grief;  "Ours  the  light 
grief  that  is  sister  to  joy." — 
MooRB.  X^\\\xp  "50  blue"  le 
cejle,  move  closely  together. 

due,  n.  mas.,  a  confined  space,  a 
yard,  an  enclosure ;  the  warp  or 
woof  of  a  web. 

t)o]6,  ».,  burn,  singe,  scorch ;  bO]c- 
eA6,  per.  pass.,  was  burned. 

pAjrs,  v.,  squeeze,  press,  wring,  com- 
press ;  to  wring,  as  with  wet 
cloth;  pl\ir5»»»  a  tie,  a  band, 
a  penfold,  a  press.  ?0An'^-p-^Ir5. 
n.,  the  tie  under  the  chin  of  a 
dead  body.     ?t)A|Ab-i:X\]r5  one. 


is  a  common  curse.  (Welsh, 
fasff.)  The  adj.  po5ur,  near,  is 
of  this  family  of  words. 

3oin,  5'-i]n,  V  ,  wound,  hurt,  sting, 
from  5A,  an  arrow,  and  aij,  a 
circle,  an  opening — whence  an- 
nuhis,  Latin.  Johnson  knows 
not  the  derivation  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  "  gun."  In  the  Gaelic 
its  root  is  easily  found.  Welsh, 
gwami,  to  stab. 

Lur,  m.  (Welsh,  Ihys ;  Fr.,  lis),  an 
herb,  a  weed,  a  plant,  or  flower. 

luib,  f.,  an  herb,  weed,  grass.  Lui5 
is  applied  to  herbs  in  general ; 
lur.  to  those  of  special  size  and 
effijacy. 

?I)ACAirie,  m ,  a  paddock,  a  field ; 
from  TOA5,  a  plain,  and  SAjfie, 
nearer;  or  5iottria,  shorter — a 
field  not  so  large  as  a  m-^o,  of  ex- 
tended plain;  l.ub  r)\  m^CAjTve, 
the  herb  of  the  field. 

WeAnc65,  /„  a  nettle. 

NinjncAc,  adj.  (from  ni'b,  poison), 
poisonous,  envenomed,  virulent, 
sharp,  bitter  in  its  physical  and 
moral  acceptation. 

Uinc,  v.,  to  dance,  to  sport,  to  play. 


EXERCISE  CXVIIL 
2lr)  buAC^il  A5111*  At)  i;gauc65. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  NETTLE. 

<t)o  Jo^T)  T)eAr)C05  buAC^il  a  b|  A13  ]aji)c  Y  at^  n^ACAftto 
*t)o  6e||:|t]5  yb  (he  hastened)  a  rt)-b<\]lc  ai)i)  a  ri)<\CA|t  (homo 
to  his  mother),  A5uf  b'  pi^ir  &1  (and  told  [to]  her)  5U|t  50JD 
At)  luf  TJirboeAC  X]X)  6,  516  v\o\x  jii^oe  f6  acc  a  Iatt)  a 
leA5At)  A||i  (although  he  only  laid  his  hand  on  it).  "Sfn 
fe  30  b|fieAc"  (that  is  just — bifieAC,  directly),  Aifi  fi|*e  (said 
she)  AT)  c-^6bA]t  A|t  bojceAb  cii;  'HiiAfft  z'^\\i  A15  buA]i)C 
DeAi)c6|5e,  y^^XZ  Z^  ^^^^^  1  (g''^^P  ^^  tiglitly)  a^ui*  d]  b^AI^ 
^c^\6  x\  ^oi^lS  ^T^^  (^LVidi  it  will  do  you  no  miscliief^ — hurt). 

<DeAT)  50  c|to6A  AT)  x)\'6  ]]•  buAl  &UIC  6&Ar)A6. 

Do  with  courage  whatever  you  are  to  do. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  NOUNS. 

The  grammatical  agreement,  usually  called  "  concord,"  between  verbs 
and  their  sul)jects,  between  the  adjective  and  noun,  has,  in  the  preceding 
lesson,  just  been  shown. 

The  influence  exercised  by  words  on  each  other,  causing  in  the  noun  a 
change  of  case,  is  called  '*  government.''  This  influence  on  nouns  is  pro- 
duced (1)  by  other  nouns,  and  adjectives  taken  substantively  ;  (2)  by  verbs; 
(3)  by  prepositions. 

The  change  of  case  may  be  to  the  (1)  genitive,  (2)  dative,  (3)  accusative. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  GENITIVE  CASE. 

r^BS.  1. —  The  latter  of  two  nouns  coming  together,  when 
the  objects  of  which  they  are  names  are  different,  is  governed 
by  the  former  in  the  genitive  case ;  as, 

2t)<xc  t)&,  God's  Son. 

r>e  is  the  gen.  case  of  t^jA,  God,  governed  by  the  noun  hjac,  son,  which 
precedes  it. 

2liT)n7  ti)]C,  a  son's  name. 

2t)ic  is  the  gen.  of  njAc,  governed  by  A]r)n). 

If  instead  of  A]i)n7,  the  word  leAbAji  (IJunuer),  Latin, /z^er, 
a  book,  be  substituted,  the  sentence  runs  thus ; 

Le<\bA|t  n)]C,  a  son's  book, 
('ind  with  the  pronouns,  or  the  article  preceding  Tfjc); 
LeAb<\]t  \x)o  rnjc,  my  son's  book  j" 
Le^bAji  bo  Ti)]C,  thy  son's  book; 
LeAb^ii  A  TT)]C,  his  son's  book; 
LeAb^\|v  "  Ai)"  ri^ic,  the  son's  book. 

The  words  t>e  and  n)]c  are  conformable  to  rule  in  the  gen.  case ;  and 
rightly,  for  they  express  the  idea  of  generation,  source,  origin,  ownership  of 
that  which  is  conveyed  by  the  nouns  which  precede  them. — See  "Easy  Les- 
sons," Part  IV.,  p.  261. 

(5^"  In  every  single  instance,  in  Irish,  as  is  seen  from  the  foregoing 
examples,  it  is  the  latter  of  the  two  nouns,  and  never  the  former^  which  is 
the  governed  word.     It  is  not  so  in  Latin. 

2T)ac  t^e  may  be  translated  filius  Dei,  or  Bei  filius,  the  gen.  Dei  being 
before  or  after  the  governing  word  ;  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  case 
(that  is  the  genitive  or  possessive  ending  in  's)  it  is  the  former  of  the  two 
nouns,  and  never  the  latter  which  is  the  governed  word ;  as, 

God's  Son,  ^Ac  *'  Ofe"  ;  filius  Dei. 

The  Lord's  Day,  t^  *•  Ai;  t^i5e<\]ir;A,"  dies  Domini, 
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Obs.  2 — In  translating  from  English  cases  like  those 
(ending  in  's)  the  position  of  the  governed  noun  must  there- 
fore be  reversed  in  Irish,  as  in  the  examples  just  presented. 

But,  in  translating  the  Norman  genitive,  i.  e.,  genitive 
expressed  by  "  of,"  into  Irish,  the  order  and  position  of  the 
nouns  are  retained,  the  preposition  of,  or  sign  of  the  first 
oblique  case  omitted,  while  the  latter  noun  assumes  the 
genitive  case-ending ;  as, 

Son  (of)  God,  2l)Ac<D6; 

Day  (of)  the  Lord,  Va  At)  'C];^e^-\iv^» 

The  definite  article  "  the"  is  translated  by  "  At),"  which,  coming  before 
cio^AtinA,  the  genitive,  is  in  the  same  case  with  it. 

It  is  worth  wliile  observing  that  mere  English  students,  not  acquainted 
with  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  German,  regard  the  particle  **  of,"  in  such  instances 
as  the  foregoing,  purely  as  a  preposition,  and  not  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive 
case ;  and  on  this  account  they  are,  whenever  learning  to  translate  into 
those  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  present  instance  into  Irish,  puzzled  at  the 
non-use  of  the  preposition  "q/"."  On  the  other  hand,  they  find  French  and 
Italian  easy  in  this  respect. 

VOCABULARY. 


Ce]n)T)UoA6,  V.  to  bound,  to  advance 
in  strides;  from  ce\n),  a  step,  a 
bound;  as  in  coir  c^iir),  a  foot- 
step. 

PeAti  reil5e,  a  huntsman  (reilse  is 
gen.  case  of  t^aIs,  a  hunt,  and 


^reAttj'a  man;  huntsman  is  the 
same  as  hunt's-man). 
leAi),  to  follow  ;  luce  leAnri;uinre, 
pursuers,  followers;  lucr,  a  tribe, 
a  class,  a  set ;  l«Ann)U]nr,  fol- 
lowing; gen.  case,  leAijiijuince. 


EXERCISE  CXIX. 
^l)  pl<X&  A] 5  At)  Liw. 
THE  STAG  AT  THE  POOL. 

*L^  i>A0t)  feo  CA]i)ic  -pjAS  A15  l|i)r)  le  tj-a  ^'cA^tc"  (acc. 
case  coming  before  the  infinitive)  a  cof^,  A5u|'  't)UA]]t  bo 
b]  A] 5  6l  bo  coi;<v]]tc  x^  -^  CAife  (shadow)  'f'^^-'  c-f|tuc. 
*'  Mac  TDOfi,  n)A]|*eAc,"  be^jx  t*e,i)A  A^AjtCA  (pr.  eye-arka)  fo 
DTtrp,  Acc  oc  !  i;ac  r^]ti  (poor)  ]Ab  rY)0  cofA  c<voU.  Leif  x\r} 
ho  t4K]\)]c  ^eA]t-fe]l5e  leij*  i;a  cuji)  A5uf  t)A  5A&Ai]t  'm^^ 
6IA15.  M]  ^AbA  b]  i)A  cofA  caoIa  a  c^]i;  xq  cujbeAb  le]f 
c6]n)t)U5A&  be  Xh^n)  a  b-]f Ab  6  't)  t)ATbAb  a  leAt)  6 ;  a5U|*  t)A 
A&A]icA  A  rbol  x^  5<5  Tb6|i,  bo  coT)5bu]5bA|i  h  5AbcA  50  blue 
A   l^|t   "  i)A  5-c]tAiy'  (gen.  plur.  on  l^]t,    midst)   t)0  5ii|t 

cA]i)]c<\bAit  i;a  xW'  T^I^S^  ^^ir  V^  <^^M^   X^^Xi   '^'S^X  5^1' 
tt)A|ibu]5bA|i  6. 
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IDIOMS   OF   THE   INFINITIVE   AND   PARTICIPLES   OF   ACTIVE 
VERBS. 

Obs.  3 — The  Infinitive  mood  of  active  verbs  governs  the 
genitive  case  of  those  nouns  which  come  immediately  after 
it ;  as, 

<t)o  5ti^6u5A6  <t)e,  to  love  God  ; 

<Do  6eAiM&  0]b|te,  to  do  work. 

When  the  noun  goes  before  the  infinitive — which  is  the 
usual  vernacular  form — it  is  governed  in  the  accusative  case, 
and  not  in  the  genitive ;  as, 

Le  "  obAiji"  A  6eAr)A6. 

<t)iA  and  obA]]t  are  in  the  accusative  case. 

After  the  compound  preposition  cun^,  towards,  for  the 
purpose  of,  the  gen.  and  sometimes  the  accusative  is  em- 
ployed; as, 

Curt)  <t)^  A  5|i^6u3<\6  ; 

Curt)  o|b|te  a  8&Ar)A6  ;  or, 

Curt)  C)|A  A  5fi^6u5A&  ; 

Curt)  obAi]t  A  6eAt)A6. 

Obs.  4. — The  active  participle  governs  the  genitive ;  as, 

2li5  feSAr)A6  oib|te,  doing  work. 
2l]5  5|t^6u5^6  <t)e,  loving  God. 
jA|t  T;beAi)A6  co[iu|f,  after  performing  a  journey. 

Before  the  infinitive  or  participle,  tlie  gen.  case  of  the 
personal  pronoun  is  the  more  common ;  as, 

Le  T)-'*  A*'3|tA&u5A6,  in  order  to  love  (a)  him; 

Le  i)-A  5|t^6u5A&,  in  order  to  love  (a)  her ; 

*3  '^  iV-'^^^^i^^t  loving  him ; 

'5  A  5|i^6u5a6,  loving  her ; 
literally,  at  his  (a)  loving;  at  (her)  loving  ;  a,  his,  aspirates 
the  initial  or  first  letter  of  the  infinitive  mood  ;  a,  her,  does 
not;  A,  their,  causes  eclipsis. — See  Twenty-first  Lesson,  p. 
115. 

The  diff'erence  in  sound  leads  the  hearer  to  know  their 
respective  meanings. 
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Note. — The  two  foregoing  idioms  in  Gaelic  are  founded 
on  the  substantival  character  of  verbs — a  principle  which  is 
true  in  all  languages,  and  which  is  well  explained  in  the 
following  words  of  Professor  Latham,  in  his  work — "  The 
English  Language,"  p.  290: — 

"  A  noun  is  a  word  capable  of  declension  only.     A  Verb 

is  a  word  capable  of  declension  and  conjugation  also 

The  infinitive  mood  has  the  declension  of  a  noun  substan- 
tive. Verbs  of  languages,  in  general,  are  as  naturally  de- 
clinable as  nouns.^' 

If  the  learner  ask,  then,  why  does  the  infinitive  active  and 
the  active  participle  govern  in  Gaelic  the  genitive  case  of 
nouns  immediately  following  them,  the  reason  is,  because 
they  are  verbal  nouns,  and  therefore  come  under  Obs.  1, 
*'  the  latter  of  two  nouns,"  &c.,  p.  361. 

Obs.  5 — For  this  reason  af^ectives  and  other  words,  em- 
ployed as  nouns  in  a  sentence,  govern  the  genitive  case. 

Obs.  6. — Family  names  preceded  by  the  words  O  or 
Ua,  a  descendant ;  m^c,  son,  n|,  or  ijjg,  a  daughter,  are 
always  in  the  genitive  case;  as,  <Dori)UAll,  Donnell,  Ua 
43orbi)<xill,  O' Donnell  (4)oif)T)<\ill  being  the  gen.  case  of 
<Don)i)odl)  ;  TnIiaU,  Neill,  U<v  t^eiU,  O'Neill  (H<^ill,  gen.  case 
of  NkU);  CeJ.Uc,  Kelly,  O'CcaIUis,  O'Kelly;  CAjtcAC, 
Carthy,  ^AcC<\|tcA]5,  MacCarthy — ''N|5"  C^J^ltCAjS,  Mac 
Carthy,  as  applied  to  a  woman  of  that  name. 

Mj5  is  the  feminine  form  of  Ua  or  21) ac,  and  must,  there- 
fore, with  reason  and  with  the  sanction  of  usage,  be  prefixed 
to  the  familv  names  of  women  ;  as,  Jane  O' Donnell  is  Sj"- 
hdX)  '*  1)15'  4)orbn<\]ll  (not  Ua,  or  ^Ac^orbrjAiU)  ;  Bridget 
O'Neill,  Btti5]b  v]  Hejll  (not  Ua  or  2t)v\cN^iU). 

Obs.  7 — Proper  names  in  the  gen.  case  are  aspirated, 
whether  preceded  by  the  article  "at/'  or  not;  as,  c^ll 
peAbAjit,  the  Churcli  of  St.  Peter ;  ai;i;  A]n)f||t  pAb|tu|c, 
in  the  time  of  Patrick. 

Nouns  which  are  not  proper  names  are  not  thus  aspirated. 

1^^  Ua  and  3T;ac,  in  the  nominative  case,  follow  this  latter  class,  and 
do  not  aspirate  the  sirname,  as  is  seen  in  the  foregoing  examples.  But  if 
Ua,  O,  or  2t)Ac  he  governed  in  the  case  (u|,  mjc,  genitive),  then  the  family 
names  suffer  aspiration  ;  as,  John  the  son  of  James  O'Donnell,  SeA^Arj 
ii)Ac  ScAHi'^tir  U]  ConrjAiU.  SeAn>uir  and  U]  are  each  in  the  genitive  case, 
and  accordingly  aspirate  Coi]t)A|U,  the  family  name. 
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Obs.  8. — 11]5  causes  aspiration;  as,  M15  CootXNiU,  N15 
VOCABULARY. 


Descent  (offspring),  rfol,  rljocr^race). 
buHAD,  cneAb,  5ineAUAc,  well 
descended,  6  t]\e]h  Ti)*\Tc  (of  a 
good  tribe). 

Pamily  (members  of  one  house), 
ceA5Uc,  i.e.,  Inez  "  ci^e,"  cUnn 
(children,  offspring),  rfol  (seed), 
rliocc(race,  progeny),  M.cneAb, 
SineAlAc,  ci5eACAr  (those  of 
one  house  ci^). 

Education,  o]leAti)uin;  (from  oil,  or 
All,  to  feed,  to  train),  ^oi^Uux) ; 
(learning),   zo^b.]l ;  (from   C65, 


to  bring  up) ;  njutjAd,  as,  buine 
5An  njurjAD,  a  person  without 
education  or  manners,  ceAsurs 
(instruction),  beur  (manners). 

The  young  man's  grandfather's  name, 
Ainm  ACAitt-ii)6itt  Arj  f]\\  615  ro. 
(In  possessives  of  this  kind  the 
position  of  the  gen.  cases  in 
Irish  is  the  opposite  of  the  na- 
tural arrangement  in  English  ) 

Thistle,  tr6QAnv\r),  the  seed  of  the 
thistle,  rfol  "  Ao"  ^05AnA]n. 

Of  in  English  is  orenerally  the  siofn  of  the  gen. 
case  in  Irish;  as,  the  Son  of  God,  2t}^c  "  4)6;"  the  Lord 
of  the  Word,  TigeAjtoA  "  ai?"  borbAjt). 

EXERCISE  CXX. 

In  this  Exercise  the  government  of  the  genitive  case  is  shown. 

I.  Who  is  this  younsf  friend  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  a 
§A0]  (hwee)  6)11  r?  2.  'He  is  John  (Ua)  O'Kelly,  the  son 
of  Patrick  O'Kelly  (Se<v5<XT)UA  CeAlUjj,  rt^^c  pAb|iu]C  U| 
CeAllAjg).  3.  His  "father's  son"  ought  to  be  good  (if 
&uaI  50  ri^AC  "  A  ACA|i'*  A  beic  rr)^]i) ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  being  well  descended  and  of  a  good  family.  4.  I  like 
the  old  saying,  5^6  leAt;b  rr)<\|t  0|lceA|t,  5^6  0)3e  Tt)A|i 
A6bA]t,  because  it  tells  truly,  that  education  combined  with 
natural  powers  forms  the  man.  5.  You  are  right;  for  al- 
though education  is  the  chief  means  (ai)  meAbot)  ^f  t^e^|i|t) 
to  make  a  man  good  and  great,  natural  gifts  **  of''  mind 
(cAbA]acA]|*  T)Abu|t&A  '*  da"  l)-T:)C]t;e)  which  are  often  con- 
nected with  nobility  "  of"  race  must  precede.  6.  The  seed 
"o/"  the  thistle  can  never  produce  an  oak  (bA]]t).  7.  Like 
the  son  "  oj  "  King  David,  you  speak  in  proverbs  {ye^v 
]tA|bc]b).  8.  What  is  the  young  "  man's  grandfather's 
name"  ?  9.  Patrick,  son  of  Charles  O'Kelly,  was  the  name 
of  his  "father's"  father;  and  James,  the  son  "of"  Cormac 
MacCarthy,  was  the  name  of  his  **  mother's"  father.  10. 
Where  did  they  live  ?     11.  They  lived  on  the  banks  "  of 
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the  Shannon.  12.  What  is  this  boy  learning?  13.  He  a 
learning  the  sciences  (^15  pogUn)  im  i)-AU&At)  [gen.  case]), 
14.  Ahhough  young,  he  has  much  (joinAb  eolii]f)  know- 
ledge (gen.  case  by  Obs.  5).     15.  He  is  a  very  good  boy. 


FIFTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

Observe  (1),  in  translating  compound  substantives,  and 
those  followed  by  the  preposition  "  of' — that  term  of  the 
two  which  expresses  the  property,  office,  character,  owner- 
ship, title,  relation,  or  quality  of  the  object  pointed  out  by 
the  other  noun,  is  governed  in  the  genitive  case  ;  as, 

Property:  a  house-of-gold,    ceAc  o\^}  (gen.  of  ofi,  gold). 
„         a  ship-of-war,        1005  co5A]6. 
„         a  wall-of-silver,     b^lU  A^itSlfc*  (gen  of  A]|t5eAb). 
„         a  tin-can,  ca^a  ]*c^ti)  (gen.  of  |*c^i)). 

Office:  a  door-keeper  (porter),  ]:eA}t  bojiuif  (c/oreWi,  gen.  of 

feo]tii|*,  dhorus)^ 
„       a  musician  (man-of-music),  ^eA|t  ceoil. 
Character :  a  soothsayer,     f  eA|i  ^ eAf  a  (man-of-knowledge). 
Title:  gate-of-heaven,         5eACA  ]:Iajcj|*. 

Note. — The  second  noun  specifies  the  meaning  of  the  first.  For  instance, 
in  the  expression  zq:>.c  o-\\k  (house-of-gold)  the  word  "  gold"  does  not  make 
fuller  nor  clearer  the  prominent  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  "  house,"  yet  it 
distinguishes  this  latter  from  one  of  silver,  clay,  stone,  or  the  like. 

The  use,  therefore,  of  the  article  *' Arj"  of  the  (*'  ha,"  fem.,  "offhe^'),  is 
not  employed  in  instances  like  the  foregoing  before  the  noun  in  the  genitive 
case. 

(^^  The  nature  and  use  of  this  last  remark  will  be  seen  when  compared 
with  the  coming  Observations  2,  3,  4. 

Obs.  2. — In  translating  a  certain  class  of  compound  terms, 
and  those  followed  by  *'  of,''  from  English  into  Gaelic,  the 
article  precedes  the  genitive,  although  not  found  in  its  Eng- 
lish equivalent ;  as, 

Prophet-of-evils,  p^jg  "  i)^^  njAlUcc,  i.  e.,  prophet-of-Mtf- 
curses. 

Mouth-of-pity,  beul  ^*  i^a"  cjtuA^ge,  i.  e.,  mouth  of  the 
pity. 
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Pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  bui)  A5Uf  p]l&i|t  "tjV  |:^T*it)t)e, 
Le,,  of  the  truth. 

Father  of  lies,  aca^h  "  i)V  rt)-b|ieu3,  i.  e.y  father  of  the 
lies. 

Of  course,  if  the  definite  article  be  found  in  English  be- 
fore the  genitive,  or  after  *'  o/,"  its  sign,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  be  employed  similarly  in  Irish  ;  as. 

Star  of  the  sea,  Heulc  "  v^"  n)A|tA. 

Man  of  the  mountain,      -peAjt  "  ai)'*  crjoic. 
Friend  of  the  affections,   CA|i<xb  "  i;a"  3-cun9Ai7. 

From  the  text  of  Observation  2,  just  given,  the  learner  is  naturally  in- 
du'ced  to  ask,  what  class  of  terms  take  the  article  "  axj,"  the,  in  Gaelic,  the 
English  equivalents  of  which  dispense  with  its  use  ?  The  answer  is  con- 
tained in  page  58  of  Part  I.,  which  see. 

VOCABULARY. 


t?eo,  adj.,   living,  lively ;    50   beo, 

quickly,  with  life. 
t)]teAn)r}'<^c,  a  thief. 
CAO]t}fV.,  to  cry  ;  cAoineA6,  crying  ; 

CAOine,  (kueene),  lamentation. 
CuscAoin    (from    eu5,    death,    and 

CAoin,)  crying  very  much. 
pAb   o,   long  ago   (for  i:<\&  o  nn,  a 

length  since,  or  [6]  from,  [rjo] 

that). 


luce  5AbAlcA,  captors ;  saBaIca,  0/ 
arresting;  gen.  case  of  SAbA^l, 
to  seize,  to  arrest. 

55nAi&,  v.,  to  roar,  to  bawl. 

Cl)5eA6,  v.,  pass,  voice,  past  tense, 
was  condemned  (from  cli5.  to 
turn  a  scale.  When  one  is  con- 
demned, the  scale  in  the  hands 
of  justice  is  turned  against  him). 


EXERCISE  CXXI. 
2lo  h]te^rr)r)AC  A5ur  a  hjaca]]!. 

THE  THIEF  AND  HIS  MOTHER, 

<t)o  b^  65Ai)AC,  ^Ab  6,  AW,  A  50]b  leAbA|t  o  ceAT)r)  '•  be 
V*  AC]*  05  A  b|  A]|i  A01)  |-co|l  le]f,  A5uf  bo  C113  6  a  bAjle 
At)t)  A  Ti)ACA|t.  2lr)r)  ^jc  a  |*n?ACcu5A&  (chastise)  ye  bo 
P]Vve  tl  -^  moUb.  2lcc  |i6]]t  mAjt  b'  ^Af  ad  k^aji  63  bo 
|i]!)t)e  |*e  i}e|ce  tjjOf  luAcrbA|tA  a  50|b,  t;o  5U|t  5AbA&  (was 
arrested)  ^<v  b6]|ie  6  A]|t  i*lAb  rbo(i  a  &eAi;^&,  ^S'^r  ^ 
cl]5eA&  6  At)r)  bAjf.     2l|5  bul  b'  A]c  a  cjiocca  bo,  bo  coo- 

t^AjlIC  |*e  A  rbACAflt  A]3    |*]ubAl    l^lt  Al)    C-fluA^A  *t;p  A  &|A]5 

A13  CA0|t)eA6  A3U|*  a]5  eii3CA0]i;  30  n^op.     <5'jA]t|t  fe  a|U 
luce  A  5AbAlcA,  ceAb  AOD  focAjl  ArijAjD  A  UbAijtc  A  3-clu<\r 

25 
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A  Tt)ACA]i.  2l]5  ceAcc  8]  50  beo  cu]5e  bo  cu|]t  n  a  cIua^* 
fUAf  le  r)-A  beul  le  corbsAji  a  ^jc  n)U]]iT)]5  a  clof.  2lcc 
]*e  bo  ji^vve  T*e  a  ^]AcIa  a  leA3At)  50  c|iuai&,  bAit)5eAt)  A^ft 
A5u|»  A  5eA|i|tA6  8^.  C)o  VSl^^l^  fj  ^ao]  '0  b-p&|T),  Ajuf  bo 
31ao^8  njAC  "ija"  tijaUacc  ai|i.  )f  rrjilceAC  av)  bjceArbrjAC  cu 
A  ]t]T)i)e  cleAf  CO  bO|i|tAC  y]r)  a]|1  bo  rbACA^tt,  bubA^jic  At? 
pobAl.  2lcc  ^e  Ai?  p]teA5|tA8  CU5  ]*e  86fb :  "J|*  flT^  IT 
4v8bA|i  At)  ti)]-^]8  fo  Ai^rj  a  b-]:u]l]rr),  6]]i  'ouA]]t  bo  gofb  me 
leAbA]t  pAb  6  X]t)j  A^uf  CU5  nje  cujC]  e,  bA  b&A]t|:A8  f] 
frT)ACcu3A&  roA]c  At)  l^  r]r)  8ati),  t)]  be]8^t)ij  a  UnjAib  '*ad" 
cftocAboftA  Ar;t)  iu8. 

Sti7ACcu]5  Ai)  leApb  A  lAecjb  a  6156. 

The  defining  office  of  the  article  "  the"  (atj,  m — n^,  gen.,  fern.)  is  more 
special  in  Gaelic  than  in  English.  This  accounts  for  its  use  before  those 
several  classes  of  nouns  named  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  Lesson;  it  helps 
to  show  also  the  reason  of  its  non-use — as  compared  with  English — before 
the  former  and  less  definable  term  of  the  two,  as  is  seen  by  the  following : — 

Obs.  3. —  In  rendering  into  Gaelic  such  sentences  as  these, 
"  i/ie  Lord  of  the  world/'  "  the  light  of  the  sun,"  omit  the 
article  "  the*  before  the  former,  and  retain  it  with  the  latter 
noun;  a?, 

The  Lord  of  the  world, 

...  'Cj5eA|it)A  '*At)"  borbAjt). 
The  light  of  the  sun, 

...  yoluy  "i)a"  Sjt^itje. 

It  is  retained  only  in  the  last  of  even  three  or  more  geni- 
tives ;  as. 

The  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  the  king, 

Note. — This  specially  defining  use  of  the  article,  and  its 
non-use  in  Gaelic,  does  not  dififer  in  idiom  from  the  English 
form  when  the  Saxon  genitive  is  employed  ;  as, 

The  sun's  light, 

...  foluf  *'t)<v"  3|t6|i)e. 
The  king's  daughter's  beauty, 

...  ^ilt)eAcc  ]t)5li?o  "At)"  it]5. 

The  Saxon  and  Gaelic  genitives  are  here  alike  in  their  requiring  the 
presence  of  the  definite  article ;  but  the  Norman  (see  Obs.  3)  and  Gaelic  are 
not.     For  instance,  in  that  last  sentence,  neither  the  term  ••  beauty,"  bo 
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'  daughter's"  has  the  article,  while  the  word  "  king,"  which  is  the  terra  to 
be  specified  above  the  rest,  and  its  Irish  equivalent,  7^15,  have  the  article. 
In  the  Saxon  and  Irish  forms  the  position  of  the  nouns  in  the  one  is  the 
reverse  of  the  order  in  the  other,  for  instance  : — 

English  :  The  king's  daughter's  beauty. 
"  Beauty"  is  the  last,  "  king's"  the  first  term. 
Gaelic:  2liloeAcc  lt)5it)e  " ai)"  1113. 
"  B]5"  (king),  is  the  last,  '^Ajli^eACc,"  the  first — Obs.  2, 
p.  362. 

EXERCISE  CXXII. 

THE   DOCTOR  AND   HIS  PATIENT. 

A  sick  man  died  {pi^]]i  b^|*)  under  the  hands  of  a  phy- 
sician (liA]5)  who  had  been  attending  him  (^^5  caBa^iic 
A]|ie  66).  At  the  funeral  (a^^  At)  ]*oc]tA]be,  or,  A15  bul 
le^f  bo'o  C]U)  the  physician  said  to  the  relatives  (luce  5A0]1) 
of  the  deceased  (itja|ib^i)),  "  Oh,  if  he  had  acted  in  this 
way  and  in  that  (bA  6eAT)pA6  ye  Tt)A|t  y]r)  A5U|*  tDA]t  yo)  not 
to  be  drinking  strong  drink  (ujfje  beACA,  b]c^]lce),  and  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  himself  (v^oy  mo  A^jte  CAbA]]tc  bo 
^§|T)),  he  would  not  "now  be  lying  low"  (ntjce  A]|t  laji). 
But  one  of  the  mourners  (peAji  be  luce  a  CAOfrjce)  made 
him  this  reply  (f|teA5|t<'^^)  -  "  There  is  no  use  speaking 
thus  now ;  it  was  fitter  for  you  to  have  given  this  advice  to 
the  man  when  he  was  alive.  It  is  of  no  use  now,  for  he  is 
dead." 

There  is  no  good  in  the  best  advice  when  it  comes  (is) 
too  late,  or  untimely. 

M(  'I  Aoi;  rbA^c  yAX)  5-con)A]]tle  if  feA|i|i  A-in  b]c  'm^]]^ 

C^  fe  TI^aU,  Al)Cft^CAC. 

Principiis  obsta,  sero  medicina  paratur. 

Obs.  4. — The  application  of  the  article  (at),  the)  and  the 
change  arising  in  meaning  from  its  use  and  non-use,  before 
the  first,  as  well  as  before  the  second,  or  the  noun  governed 
in  the  genitive,  is  best  learned  by  examples. 
Compound  i  I0U5  co5A]6,  a  man-of-war. 

nouns.      \"at)"  loi)5  co5Aib,  the  man-of-war. 
Compound  (  ye^]\,  qse,  a  householder. 

nouns.     \  "  Ai;"  f  eA]t  c]5e,  </ie  householder. 
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The  words  Ions  and  \:eA^  express  the  leading  ideas — rjje  and  co5Ai^, 
those  of  quality,  character,  or  office.  The  leading  term  is  the  more  definite, 
and  hence,  in  such  instances,  has  the  article. 

If  the  definite  article  be  inserted  now  before  coja^S,  of 
war ;  and  before  cjge,  of  house,  we  have  loi)5  '*Ar)^'  co5A]&, 
a  ship  of  the  war,  or,  the  ship  of  the  war  (see  Obs.  3) — 
meaning  some  special  war,  and  not  war  in  general ;  ]feA]t 
"  Ap"  ci5e,  a  (or  the)  man  of  the  house — meaning  of  a 
special  house,  known  to,  or  treated  of  by  the  speakers. 
Take  another  example:  roeAbot)  0]6ce,  midnight;  "ad'* 
TT)eA6or)  oi6ce,  the  midnight;  A]|t  uA|ft*' at)"  rbeA6o]i)  o^bce, 
the  hour  of  (the)  midnight.  Now  insert  ''  ad"  before  0)8ce, 
and  its  meaning  is  at  once  defined :  rrjeAboD  "  da"  \)-0]6ce, 
middle  of  the  night,  i.  e.^  of  some  special  night  named  or 
known. 

To  sum  up  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  lesson  : — 

(1'  There  is  a  Gaelic  idiom  which  requires  the  use  of  the  Art.  (definite) 
when  (Obs.  2)  its  presence  before  nouns  in  English  of  the  like  import  is 
never  needed ;  (2)  the  article  before  the  governing  noun  in  English  is 
omitted  in  Irish  (see  Obs.  3) ;  (3)  the  word  which  the  speaker  requires  to 
define,  be  it  the  governing  or  the  governed  term,  must  have  the  article ;  (4) 
Gaelic  follows  the  Norman  and  not  the  Saxon  collocation  of  the  genitives  m 
*he  relative  position  of  the  terms. 

EXERCISE  CXXIII. 
Ma   luc65A  ADD   h^l. 

21dd  AtD  ^IT^l^j  ^)UA]]t  bo  bi  I11C65A  ^A0|  3eu|ic|tA8  ajj 
c^c,  bo  glAOjbAft  b^]l  (council),  ■\or)\)oy  50  b-|:uj5bi|*  AmAC 
AD  CAOi  A  b'  -peAiajt  ]Ab  y^]]}  a  coj-aidc  A]|t.  Jf*  jorD&Aflj^e 
bo  c]iACCAbA|t  A^ji  le  c6]le  5AD  ^&]6td  a||i  b]c,  iJA|6e.  pA 
6e]tte,  bo  feAf  luc65  X^^T  '^'S^^V  ^^  ^^^5  ^'^  corbA]|ile  yo: 
"  ceAT)5Al  CI05  A]]t  tt)U|d^aI  ad  ca^c,  A3UI*  ADD  Tl'^  ^]1} 
ceAcc  66  ADD  -^ic  Ajfi  bjc  Dl|t  bA05Al  bAOjb,  oi|t  b^A|i|:Ai6 
At?  clo3  3^]|tn},  A5u|*  bo  b'  ^e]b|]t  eAlu5A6  uA]b."  <Do 
CA]C|D  (pleased)  job-ADrbA^c  ADCOTi)Ai|tlei*oleo  (with  them), 
30  b-i'lle.  2lcc  bubA^jtc  AOD  feAD-CAc  aida]D — "  30  c|Dce 
^X  tD^lc  6  bo  corbAjjtle,  ]X  sljc  A3u|*  y.e]6  ad  sleuf  coxA}\)ze> 

fe,    ACC    C^    AOD    Ce]fX     ArD^lD    ASAH?    0|lA]b C]A    ASAjb,     a 

cu]|t]:eAf  AD  CI03  A]|t  AD  3-CA]c?     Sp)  1  AD  b|t6|rD. 
t^l  b-lODADU  jiub  A  |iiV&  A5U]*  A  beADAb. 
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SIXTIETH  LESSON. 

NoTB. — The  student  who  knows  only  English  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  several  meanings  which  the  preposition  "  of"  in  its  various  relations  with 
nouns  is  capable  of  admitting.  Dr.  Johnson  counts  twenty-three.  These 
can  all  be  grouped  under  four  heads.    "  Of"  denotes — 

(1)  Origin,  cause,  possession. 

(2)  Class,  rank,  partnership. 

(3)  Of  has  the  meaning  of  amonff,  on,  from. 

(4)  QT  expresses  property,  quaUty,  attribute. 

(1)  0/,  in  the  Jirst  sense  is  translated  into  Gaelic  by  the 
genitive,  for  that  case  gives  the  idea  of  origin,  cause,  mate' 
rial,  possession,  &c. 

(2)  Of,  in  the  second  sense,  is  rendered  by  "  be,"  of,  (same 
as  the  French  de),  whenever  it  follows  numerals,  adjectives, 
of  the  comparative  and  of  the  superlative  degrees, partitives^ 
nouns  denoting  fullness,  abundance,  and  the  contrary,  as, 

One  "  of"  the  whole,  ce^t)  ''  be' i/'  ]on)Ur);  full  "  of"  wis- 
dom,  l^T)  "  b' "  e^5t)A  ;  Catherine  is  the  fairest  of  the  daugh- 
ters, Y]  C^]cl]i?  ir  be||-e  ''be"  t)^  b-p;5ln)lb ;  of  all,  a 
b-fu|l  be. 

*Job  *x  b-f uil  f uAf  leAC,  "  be"  x)^  C)eAC  f]0|i-beo. 
Jove,  and  all  that  are  with  thee  above  of  the  immortal 
)ds. 

See  the  prayer  of  Hector  at  the  end  of  the  present  lesson,  p.  376. 
"43e"  trjrjAib  bcA]**  at)  bon^AjT) 
)r  bA  b-p^5A]T)T)  x^  ^^  V^^'S^^i 

S]   ^ol  bub  AT)  gleAi^A  ]y  fe^jtjt  I^otij. 

Old  Song, 

2lcc  "be"  T)A  'C]to]5ce   ujle  A||t  5AC  Iaoc, 

'3u|l    0|tTT)    50    b-^lM^G    C^    AD    CAC    A    bUoC, 

But  on  each  hero  of  the  Trojans  all; 

And  on  me  especially  the  contest  is  calling. 

See  exercise,  p.  377* 

(3)  In  the  third,  0/ signifies  among ;  as,  c]a  A^Ajb,  which 
of  you  (See  Part  III.,  thirty-second  Lesson,  Obs.  p.  190); 
and  on  ;  as,  bo  lAbAjji  ]*e  "  o|tc-|*A,"  he  spoke  of  (on)  you ; — 
from;  as,  a  man  of  France,  fCAji  "o    d"  b-)^|tA]ipc^  he 
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did  it  of  himself,  fiiotJe  ]*e  6  "  u^jSe"  p6]0  (from,  i.  e.,  \{ 
proceeded //-o??!  him  as  the  originator). 

(4)  In  the  fourth  acceptation  of  has  no  equivalent  in 
Gaelic — the  mere  absence  of  any  preposition  suffices — the 
noun  remains  in  the  nominative  case ;  as — a  man  of  the 
highest  position  and  fame,  i^eAjt  a  b'  Aj^tbe  c^irr),  a5u|'  clu. 
"Cii]  b-uAiT^e  b'  f  euc  leji*  ^]|t  \x  A]|tbe  clu,  three  times  there 
attempted  it,  men  of  the  highest  fame. — See  next  exercise. 

This  last  is  a  very  remarkable  Irish  idiom.  In  Latin,  the  ablative  case 
answers  the  purpose  ;  in  Greek,  commonly  an  accusative  after  the  adjective; 
but  in  Irish  'tis  the  nominative  case. — See  Part  iv.  p.  302,  Obs. — An  idiom 
that  should  be  remembered. 

The  Exercises  of  these  "  Easy  Lessons"  could  not  have  a  more  elegant 
nor  a  more  befitting  finish  than  the  dialogue  (Homer's  Iliad,  Book  G — trans- 
lated into  Irish  heroic  metre  by  Dr.  Mac  Hale)  between  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. The  tenderness  and  pathos  which  breathe  through  the  original  are 
infused  through  every  line,  nay,  through  every  word,  of  the  simple  familiar 
Irish  in  which  it  has  been  rendered  by  the  great  prelate  poet. 

VOCABULARY. 


2lblAc,  carrion,  a  mangled    carcase 
(from  A,  not,  and  blixoAc,  con- 
tractedly,  blAc,  a  thing  having 
hX'At,   i.   e.,   pith,    juice,   force, 
energy,  inherent  vitality).     Cot}- 
AblAc  is  the  common  word  for 
carcase,  carrion ;   root,  con,  for 
dogs,  and  AblAc,  carrion.     Con- 
AblAc  is  applied  to  a  living  crea- 
ture so  lean  that  the  ribs  become 
visible — i.  e.,  to   that  which  is, 
as  it  were  dead. 
iilblAc  is  derived  by  others  from  Ab, 
not,  and  luAc,  price,  but  this  deriva- 
tion is  forced,  for,  the  particle  Ab,  is 
not  a  negative. 
SasTiAiri),  V.  I  entreat,  (from  ao,  very, 

and  5Ai|tm); ;  root,  sXxin,  cry. 
bAo^Al,  danger,  peril  (from  bAc, 
drowning,  death  ;  5A0I,  kindred, 
connected  with).  Hence  bAo- 
oAlAc,  means  dangerous,  peri- 
lous. 
l-)A05AicA,  -which  is  very  like  the 
former,  means  simjile,  silly ;  as, 
A]5  beAHAb  bAOaAlcA  5I1C,  make 
the  silly  sapient;  bA05,'lcA  in 
this  sense,  is  derived  from  bAoc, 
vain,  and  5A0I,  kindred. 


1)ai*ca6,  to  perish,  to  put  to  death ; 
from  b;Svf AC  (root,  h'^x)  causing 
death. 

l)AiijctxeUoAc  {i.e.,  beATj,  a  woman, 
and  ctiei5te,  forsaken,  direlict), 
a  widow,  a  relict. 

t)]leAccA,  an  orphan  (bf  want  of, 
leAccA,  milk). 

t^ubiiot),  sorrow  (bo,  bad,  bjaon,  grief). 

T^Ajc  (or  ^Ac),  a  plain,  a  field ;  ves- 
ture, dress,  heat,  warmth. 

]^fo5A,  fig-tree  ;  cttAnjrfosA,  a  fig-tree. 

l^eADrjA,  gen.  case  of  ]:eA6nA,  {gen, 
regularly  peAOAnA,  and  contract- 
edly,  ^reAonA),  a  band'J  a  troop,  a 
company  of  soldiers: — ceAno  OA 
VeA6nA,  a  captain  of  the  guard, 
a  general,  a  chieftain ;  a  b-c]^ 
cinn  ^eAorjA  ad  sa^i^a,  in  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard. — Genesis,  xl.  3.  (l^cAbvMj 
from  ^eA6,  extent,  number  oft 
&AO]rje,  persons,) — a  host. 

2J)AT^^*'^in,  natural  life  ;  from  njAjTS 
live  (thou),  exist,  continue^  en- 
dure. 

?[)AinT^e^nAc,  and  Ti)AticC\nAc,  adj., 
enduring,  everlasting,  ad  beACA 

T1)AttCAt)AC. 
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Oi5,  a  virgin;  from  65,  young; 
6]5in,  a  little  maid. 

Oj^nr^AC,  a  simpleton  (/em.)  ;  from 
01511),  a  maiden,  and  yeAc,  way- 
ward, wandering ;  An)A&i\n,  (a 
fool)  is  applied  to  a  man;  d]^rj- 
xeAc,  to  a  woman. 

SeireAii,   six  (persons)=re,  six,  and 


reAtt,  man.    ?l)6ti  f^ireAti  (the 

big  six),  seven. 
Cu]c,  fell — participle ;  tuicinj,  falling 

(irreg.  in  its  terminations). 
UtiTtAin),  respect,  esteem. 
Caca,  support, second;  reAf  n)o  f.ACA, 

stand  my  support. 


EXERCISE  CXXIV. 
ADDBESS  OF  ANDKOMACHE  TO  HECTOR. 

^0  b<\|*CAi6  -p&jT),  5<m;  ]Tt)r)]6  fAO)  bo  n)r)AO] 
*^^V  V'^^]  ^^  leAT)b,  C1&  5ix|t  bojb  ]]•  bA05Al, 
21  bejc  5<^T)  cojTt^ific,  c|t6]5ce  A]|t  atj  ^aojaI, 

Jl*    0]tC-]*A    ATi9^]t),    C^    Ar)    T)ATbA]b    Ujle,    'b|tAC, 
If    CU-|-A    ATb^]T),    II*    TDlAt)    leO    fJT)A6    '3-CAC, 

2t)A  'f  leAC  ciiicim  'f  cjtuAJ,  Ti7A|i  X]V,  3At)  ro^, 
Koiri)  cu|*A  -jrnceACC,  fl"^^^  TPT  l^^^l  ''^  S-Cj^^ 
^A  b|6^n)  bo  bjAjj  rno  b<\]t)c|tea5AC,  b6]6  rtjo  b|&, 
^A|t  b]  o  cu|*,  f AO]  8ub|i6i)  '5Uf  ]!A0]  caoj. 
3<vr)  ACA]|i,  n^ACAijt,  b|t<xcAi]i,  le  rfjo  l6, 
^Aolu5A&  rpo  leACfiOjTi),  t)6,  a  jto^rjc  Ijort)  ^05. 

"CujC    TT)'    ACA||t    Tr)U|]tt)eAC    -pAO]    tA]TT)    2lcU|l    JAUS, 

"Cji^  f5|;]0|*  A  c^t<\]]i  JZe^h,  ao  C05A&  be<\|i5. 
2lcc  5(6  5U]t  cu]c  |*e  ^VVV  '^V  -^jt  T)ev\Ti)-beo, 
|Nj]0]t  CA]fbA]i)  2lcii]l  eA|-bA]b  u|t]tA]rt)  66. 
2liti  CAiti}  A]]*e,  le^5CA  A|]t  a  bA]t, 

<D'    f ^5   Abl<\C   aY   ^t^")   n/    ACAjl   AT)r)   A    U|t, 

*3wr  ^'  "P^r  't)  ^  Cjornc^oU,  leArpu(r)  a]|i  5AC  CAob, 

Cu]|i  6|5e  Ofi|Ab,  11)511)'  Mu]t)'  Job, 

2t3o|tfei]*A|i  bjiiXCjtA,  CACA  '-[I  b  r|5  '5UI*  bl^c 

'CoiseAb  uAit)i)  50  b-i^l^s  ^i)U  ^01)  la; 

Oo  ffT)  -jAb  2lcu]l  Tt)]lceAc  le  t)-a  Iat)!) 

2li|t  n)A5  A  jtAbAbAji'  cuTi)bAC  cjteubA  At)T). 

2t)o  Ti)ACA]it  bAi)]t)5AT)  cjtic'  r)A  5-coilce  bub, 

Oo  CU5  fe  leji*,  a'j*  c^iijce  c|tort)'  le  b|tuc:, 

2lcc  ceAr)ui5  n  ^  f*^oi|ife  o'l)  5eAbAl  rboft. 

2I15  b]tor)A6  rr)0]\^r)  rr)AO|r)  60,  a5U|*  6|t. 

B16  5ea]t|t  Ai)  C-A11)  'i)  ^if  ]:ileA6  cuit)  a  cftjc' 

5u|i  -^^5  5AC  <t)iAi)  1  5<x9  Aot)  beo  'pda  luibe. 
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2lifi  -peAb  bo  Ti)A|tcA]i),  a5<xtd  be|6i|t  30  b]tAC 

2lcc  5UC  &<\rD  cfiuAi5e,  A5itAiri7  cu,  t;<\  b] 
21)A|t  ]*]OCA|i  n)i-^6,  A|5  bo  ri^xc  *x  bo  rijijAO] : 
2t)||*e  T)A  ^^5  Tn<x|i  beAT)cfxeu5AC  le  n^o  c|t<x& 
*3iir  ^  *W  A  b]le<vcc  5AI)  Aor)  cac'  i)0  ]*5^c 

21CC    API)    fO    -pAl),    ]*AT)    ^|C    A    b-fiql    CflOtl)    56115 

<De  cjtAT)  ^io5A,  CAbA]|ic  bo  i)a  3^^"3'> 

Sji)ce  le  bAlU,  ua]I)  rnAjC  A5ur  f^lS© 

Le  beA5At)  ]*aoca]|i  ]0i)i)pu|6    |xeAC  f'A  'Cjtoige, 

'C]!]  b-"AiTte  b'^euc  le||-  ]:||t  ^r  Ajftbe  clu, 

*Di|*  t)A  2l|AC|*  currjAi'AC  le  luc, 

*3^r  jobmii|r)  'r  "Cuibe  ro]lceAC  Ai]t  a  b'-pA^c 

'S  rpAC  2lrft],  2l5ri)ou,  ceAi;  i)a  peAbrjA  'f  f5A]C 

'S  A  b]tACA]|t  2t)iiit)le^,  feolcA  le  5Aec    <t)eA 

Ma  A]*  A  tJeAjac  ^e]i)  njujOjijeAC,  5At)  TS^^*" 

THE  ADJECTIVE. 

The  syntax  of  the  adjective  has  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  in 
these  lessons — its  position  (see  first  and  thirty-seventh  lesson) ;  its  agreement 
with  the  noun  (see  thirty-fifth  lesson,  p.  28G) ;  its  idioms  (thirty-seventh 
and  thirty-eighth) ;  its  governing  effects  (twenty-ninth  and  fifty-eighth). 

GOVERNING  POWER  OF  THE  VERB. 

That  an  active  verb  governs  the  objective  or  accusativo 
case,  every  learner  knows ;  as, 

John  loves  God,  5|t^&iii5eAi)r)  Se^5Ap  ^]a;  God  loves 
John;  5|t^&u|5eAi;i)  0|A  Se^5AT). 

In  these  sentences  the  nominative  case  comes  after  the  verb,  as  veell  as  the 
accusative.  The  first  (or  nominative)  comes  immediately  after;  the  accusa- 
tive next  in  order  after  the  nominative. 

In  old  Irish  writings  the  nominative  case  is  found  sometimes  before  the 
verb.     It  is  employed  in  poetry,  too,  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  Prepositions  govern  the  dative — in  fact  prepositions 
govern  no  other  case  ;  as, 

2lt)l)    ]*0    CA|tllll5    A    CAfAb    le    TJ-A    miJAO] 

2l|i;bjteorr)AC  CAori)  '5111*  ]  60  Ut)  be  51)ao|. 

Homer,  Book  vi.  11.  545-6. 

(?T)nAO]  is  the  dat.  case  of  beAn  ;  gen.  rnn^.) 
lejr  •^Q  n;-buin,  witu  the  cow  (^nom.  bo,  gen.  bo,  dat.  bu]n);  the  phrase, 
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bo  'ij  hcAiJt  is  incorrect :  leir  An  nj-bo  is  also  incorrect — it  should  be,  lejf  ai 
itj-bu]Tj,  and  the  former — oo'n  njnAO]. 

In  all  other  nouns  the  dative  case  happans  to  he  the  same  as  the  nomina 
tive,  and  therefore  requires  no  special  ending  or  inflection,  except  in  nouns 
of  the  fifth  declension ;  as, 

t)o  'd  b-peATifAin,  to  the  person  (nora.  peA^fA,  gen.  peAtxtAij,  dat 
veAnrAin.) 

Regarding  prepositions,  see  Part  III.  (Lessons  from  25  to  35,) 

VOCABULARY. 


JlcAjfeAc,  adj.  reproachful,  rebuking, 
reviling ;  n,  a  reviler,  an  abuser ; 
ACA]r,  rebuke,  reproach. 

CAfCAjTa,  V.  slay,  slaughter ;  in/in. 
CAfCAittc ;    njATt    ua!)   saij    locr 

A    b'lTTjllQeAr    AH   lAlb  A  CArSTtAf 

e,  as  a  harmless  lamb  that  licks 
the  hand  which  slays  it. 

CeAf)t)Ar,  m.  headship,  chieftaincy; 
root,  ceAn,  a  head. 

CofAinc,  ?;.  to  defend,  keep  of,  pre- 
serve, maintain. 

f onoojb,  same  as  |:or7Anjv\]&,  jeering. 


gibing,  mocking.    (See  Lesson 

53 — Vocabulary.) 
U\6ac,  adj.  gentle,  polite. 
3l)eAri)Airi,     memory,    remembrance. 

Latin,  memoria,  from  nje/i)  the 

mind,  aud  n)A]]\  lives. 
R]5-lAr>,  m.  a  palace ;  -[1]%,  a  king ; 

and  lAfj,  a  castle. 
S5A1C,   the  chief,  the  best ;   rW* 

rsAjt,  the  very  best,  the  real. 
ceAfcAf  (from  ceAfc,  a  proof,  a  tes- 
timony)  character,    reputation; 

Latin,  testimoniam,  testis;  Eng. 

test.     See  Les^-on  52. 


EXERCISE  CXXV. 
REPLY  OF  HECTOR  TO  ANDROMACHE. 

<Do  ^|ieA5A]|t  A  c^jle :  A3Art)  b6|8  a  njeAttjA^fi 

<Do  con)Ai|ile  CAorb,  can)  c<\bA||tc  UA^n?  ;^ac  CAbA]]i; 

2lcc  be|6eA6  t;A  ^]]i  'f  tdo^  Ub^xc*  t)A  "Ciiofse 

21  fsejc  njo  clu  'f  rt)o  ceA|*cA||*  le]|*  at)  5Aor, 

<Da  b-|:A|0|t)»)  t*]A]i,  n)A|i  clA6A]|ie  a|*  ai)  sleo, 

H|6  T)AC  Tt)-bfe]&eA6  cAicoeATt)Ac  le  njo  |*p|]i|Ob  beo 

*0||t  bo  bejc  CAlnjAC  b'  fro5lAro  n)6  30  Iuac 

21  bejC  b-cojfeAC,  'n)e^y^  ^]0]i-y^c<]t  tja  fluAg 

2l|5  copi^c  ceAT^OA]!*  ttj'  aca|i  rtjAfx  bu&  c6||x 

2l5uf  'i)A  ceAt)i)  x][),  coY\\)z  fop  njo  5l6||t, 

2lcc  c^irt)  ^jOfAC  ']•  ]:6f*,  le  ]tv\)]^  \^V, 

50  b-ciocpAjb  At)  l^  A  Tt)-bei6|6  at?  cacaih  bAij, 

21  bur)  ^r  A  |tj5-lAr)  leA5CA  ujle  A]|t  l^jt 

'S   AT)  1X13  'f  A  &A0^t)e  ]*ii)ce  Arjoi*  At)  ^|i. 

21CC    T)l    30]leAT)T)    AlT)5A]t    ItlCc'    t)A    'Cfto^3e, 

1^0,  ACA]i,  n)^CA|i,  b|i^CA|t,  A|ft  n)0  c|iO|6e, 

<Do  bejbeAr  a'  cuic|n)  A13  Ia]I)i)  c|ton)  i)a  t)3t^^"3 

*MUA  'i)  uiri)||i  n)6p,  fAO]  CA|-CA|ic  '5uf  |:ao]  eu5 
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2l'f  30]leAf  b'  -<XTb5Ait:  'oi)  6]f  6ul  c]t]6  jac  5<vb 
B6i|tfA|t  cii  50  cpic  t)A  »)3t^^"5  ")A|t  fsUb 
^Polluji^jc  Ai;t),  Tt^oft  Ar)ACA|]t  '5111*  leuo 
'pAO]  cu]t)5  Tt)r)<v  eilc|t]5e  bAT;A|tcA  '^uf  b6]i;* 
'plgeAb  A]  5  -peol  fCAjjt  boU|*AC  i)a  T^itoige 
1^0  cAbAfjtc  o  At)  c-fituc  Tf)]A|*  u]|*5e  At)r)  A  cjge, 
'S  A15  e]fceACc  le  ^or)T)oib  ACAifeAC,  jAt?  cfiuAg : 
feuc  b]ol  bAt}ciiA]5  l)3CC0]ft  rbo||t  t)a  fluAS. 
C)uf6cA]8  AT)  c-Ajurr)  njo  cii]\vr)e  At)i)  bo  C|i0|8e, 
2l5Uf  bejbjit  1^1)  be  bubjtor)  '511]*  be  cojbe 
P^  ^  bejc  ]n)]5ce,  co|*r)ocA6  cu  Y-^!^  c]t^ 
'3"r  6uic-]*e  bo  beu|tpA6  cAbA]|i  A5U]*  f5^c 
2lcc  ]tO]rb  roe  ^e]fc]r)c  i)|&  co  c^]|t,  bejb  ri)^ 
pAOj  At)  b-pob,  ]y  bo|5  l]oii7,  riJ^ce  Ai^t)]*  At)  3-c|t&. 

Homer,  Book  vi.,  Dublin — Duffy. 

VOCABULARY. 


CAcbAtt,  a  helmet ;  from  cAt,  a  bat- 
tle ;  and  bAfiit,  top,  head,  dress 
for  the  head. 

buioeACAT,  thanks,  le  bAficA  bu]6- 
eACA]]:,  with  hymns  of  thanks. 


CI05A,  a  helmet ;  because  it  is  like  a 

CI05,  or  bell. 
;SxttbOoA]6,  will  raise  ;  for  'A^bocA]6. 
2loA]6,  face ;  c;J\]r,  moist,  wet. 


EXERCISE  CXXVI. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FAREWELL  DISCOURSE  BETWEEN 
HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE. 

M'6|f  fo  |i^6,  bo  f]i)  Art) AC  50  fArb 

Cut!)    At)    C-05    bo    CAbA^|lC,    A    bA    U^tl), 

<Do  5e]c  le  eA5lA  ri)0|t  At)  leAi)Ab  ]*eA|ic, 

'Cjia    A]|l   A    5-cl05Ab    UATi)A1)AC,    fO^UfeAC,    8eA|tc, 
'S    At)    CjAb    CAp^l    5UA11AC,    ]tAb    5AC    blAOjg 

2li)oi)  Y  A  t;<\l  A]5  in)lA6  le]|*  ai)  5AOC. 

<po  t*rj)|5bA|t  At)  bjp  S5A0I  i)ecco|]t  At)  liib  ceAt)t) 

Bj  A^t  A  CAcbAji;  'x  c6j5  ]  6  t)-A  ceAt)t) 

'5uf  leA5  At)  CI05A  lAi)|tAC  Ai]t  At)  b-f eu]t ; 

Ku5  A]|t  A  leAt)Ab,  'y  c]xoc  6  |*ua|*  f  At)  Ae]t, 

M'ejf  A  P05A&  Y  bfieu5o^&  le  rpji)  cjiuc 

21  lA]rbe,  cui|a  le  ]n)pi5ib,  ]niA|*  A  5UC. 

"  'Job  *Y  b-|:u]l  f  uAf  le<\c,  be  i)a  <t)eAC*  |*jo|t  beo, 

<t)eAjtcA]&e  Tt)o  leAi)Ab  'y  CAb]tA]6e  '|t  5-cuiTt)]|%c  66, 
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21  f|ubAl]rf)  T(:^]r)  toaji  fon^pU  A] 5  t)A  'Cjtoigce, 

2Q 1 1*0 ATT) A] I,  c^lrt)AC,  1^1)  be  rjeAjic  'y  bo  luc, 

'S  A  co]f|t)c  A  c||ie,  co]IIa6  5eAr)i)  a']*  clu, 

'5  CAf5A]fic  t)^ri)Ab  ^]lleA6  le  cjteAC  n^oft, 

*S  le  bAricA  bu]6eACA^f  ^|ib05Aib  ]*ua|*  5AC  3l6]|i 

^S  A]5  clii]Tj^c  b*A  rbACAjjt:  "be]|t  ajji  ACA]]t  b^|t|t, 

L]oi)|:A|t  A  c]to]6e  le  5^]]tbeAf  ai)I)  a  l^ji." 

Leff  ]*p)  bo  feACA^b  b|  at)  leAijAb  65, 
S]r)  A]]t  A  bjtolAC  ^,  'suj*  CU5  66  p65, 
'Sii7|5,  ^1*  cjijb  A  rTt)]5,  bo  b|t]r  rxv  6eo|t'  50  p|tAf 
Sjlc  't)UA]*  A  leACAjb,  6  A  l*iiil]b  beA]*', 
ID'a  pe|Cfit)c  6o-|*Ai),  cu^n^il  le  bop  a  U^rb* 
21  b-^5<'^|6  c^]f,  A]*  UbA^jt  l6]  50  fAjrb: 
*'2t)6  ce^le  ai3|*ac,  5eAi:)i)  njo  c|io]6e,  CAb  p^c? 
B-fu^l  50  b-'<^i)5:|tAC,  le  5eu|i  bjioi?  bo  b'  c]i^6, 
Hojri)  ceAcc  n)0  Ue  '5U|*  rr?'  AT17,  r)|'l  o|tn)  bA05Al, 
21  5-curt)Af  AOt)  i)eAC,  t)fl  rtjo  cu|t  be  'r)  c-fAgAol, 

2ll)    C-Olc  Y    AO    TbA]C,    AT)    CO5A    '5ll|*    A1)    bjO^A, 

M]0]t  f-A|iu]5e<\&  <VT)  b^i*  b]   'i^-b^i)  bo]b  pof*  a  |i]ori7, 

UiTtje  ]*]r),  p)l  A  bAjlle  'f  a]5  mj  c-|*eol 

5^bcA,  pi5eA6  le  fl^r)  A5Uf  le  tP^l, 

t^o  'yv]^^  le  peAtif^ib,  c]teo]tu5<\6  bo  cu]b  bAp 

2lr)0  ujle  0|bne  lA^ri^e  *x  T^cuAjn^e,  pAij, 

2lcc  be  i:)A  'C|ioi5ce  ujle  A^it  5AC  Iaoc, 

*5i»r  ^T^"^  S^'  b-<^lT^l6e,  c^  At)  CAC  a  5U0C." 

<t)0    lAbA||t    a'i*    b'    rA]|*5    A    CAcbAfl    A]|l    A    CCAIJP, 

T^oi5  |*ife  At)  c-|*li5e  a  p]lleA6  can?  a  Iai}u 

21  b6A|icA6  r]A|t  'f  A13  0|*r)Ail  50  cjioro,  ciug, 

*S   A  i*]lc  1)A  beo]iA  bo5A,   't)1)A   l4vi)  f]tUC. 

'Ce<\cc  6]  bA|Ue,  5111I  a'i*  S^^t  t)a  Ttji;^, 

oIaca6  |iojt)T)  b'A  biib]t6o  5Uf  6'  a  c|t^6, 

2I15  cA0it)eA6  A  cefle,  aitjajI  'f  A]t||*  50  b-euj 

^^a|^  'o-b^i;  66  ceACc,  6  l^ri)  'f  6  Ic^VD  V^  VOU^^^Z^ 

EXERCISE  CXXVII. 

VOCABULARY. 

t^eofXA,  tears ;  t^i5eA6  {smigoo),  a  smile,  from  r^i5,  the  chin,  and  the 
playful  expression  of  the  mouth;  plural  rnJlo^^AOA;  ■\<\i  (soo;),  gen.  plu.  of 
fdjl  (soo-il),  eye;  cunjtAti,  is  formed;  n)eAr5v\&,  commingling,  mixing; 
loqtuvc,  lustrous,  bright ;  c!s]\e,  a  stream,  a  flow ;  ri^'Jr'  ^or  \]i^r,\^  (root,  X]t>) 
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peace,  happiness,  prosperity  ;  bubAn,  blackness,  darkness  (root,  bub,  black). 

Cn]n;ocA^,  shall  be  dried;  root,  t]\\]n),  adj.,  dry,  z]'\\]n)]-^,  dry  up,  cause  to 
dry  up,  and  omitting  ]  before  the  hqiiid  ^,  z]\]n)]%—fut.  pass.,  z\\]n)dcA\\i 
c]\xr},  silent,  gentle  ;  c]un-t>eoii,  silent  tear;  buAn  (Jboo-an),  lasting;  5iv[fie,  a 
laugh;  lA5,  weak,  languid;  ]:a  T^eitx,  in  readiness  (as  it  were,  Tiejoiti,  from 
ttejD,  ready). 

CuATt,  ail  omen,  a  presage ;  cuAt\-ceAcA,  omen  of  a  shower,  a  rainbow.— 
*'  The  sign  of  the  covenant  made  by  God  with  Noah,  that  there  shall  no  mort 
be  waters  of  a  flood." — Gen.  ix. 

BONG — "ERIN,  THE  TEAR  AND  THE  SMILE  IN  THINE  EYE.'** 
Air — Fotjn,  Eibblin  a  Riiin. 

fe||te,  c^  beojiA  ajuj*  xrry\'^e^^c^  bo  ful 

^A]t  At)  b65<\-uir5e  cunjcAjt  Af  rneA|*5<x6  t)A  o-^ul; 

Lot)fiAC  c|n  c^if*e  beojt, 

BftouAC  la|t  fjAT^p'  50  leo|t, 

'C^  bo  5fi]A0CA  ^^  6ub"Ar)  njoft 

11- 
fe||te,  x)}  c]t|m6cA|t  bo  c]ui)-beo]t  30  beo; 
Bitie,  1)1  buAi)  be]&eA|*  bo  U5-5^||te  beo: 

50  jt^b  5^6  bAC  i:a  ti&]|t, 

2lpr;  AOt)-^eACc  l6  cu]t  50  l&||t, 

'S  A]5  b^AUAb  njAji  cuA|t  t)a  ]*p^lt** 

fi^5^    flCC^Il/   5 AC    C|t^C. 

EXERCISE  CXXVIII. 

VOCABULARY. 

*^*  The  most  of  the  following  words  have  been  explained  and  their 
derivations  given  iu  the  body  of  this  work.  They  are  here  presented  to 
enable  the  young  learner  to  understand  the  songs  without  any  reference  to 
former  lessons. 


^lMo»  fcc't  perceive,  reckon. 
l)tiircA|x,  is  broken;  root,  bjtir  {brisk). 
C'A]\,    reputation,    character ;     clu, 

fame,  report,  renown. 
Ceo  {Keogh),  darkness;  t:AO|  ceo,  in 

darkness. 
Ceol,    {keoghl),    song,    music,    gen. 

ceo]l   {keoghil),  of  music,  plu. 

ceolcA,  songs,  strains. 
C\Wi}z,f.  a  small  harp. 
CurscAp,  is  awakened. 
FeACc,  n.,  an  army,  forces,  v.,  to  force, 

to  bow,  to  make  yield,  to  bend, 


to  sever,  to  break  down;  ^cac- 

CA,    broken     down,    defeated, 

worsted, 
peAi\fAt),  a  spindle,  a  stave,  a  verse; 

5At}  ^cAtiT'^o  ceo|l,  without  a 

stanza  of  song. 
peAttr*!^,  a  verse ;    this   term    is   in 

common  use  to  express  a  stanza, 

or  verse. 
l^oUur,  manifest,  plain;   |:oillrUoA^ 

to  make  plain,  to  manifest,  to 

reveal. 
3a,  an  arrow,  a  ray,  a  beam,  a  wave — 
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music,  like  light,  is  wafted  to 
the  ear  in  rays,  as  is  supposed, 
or  rather,  in  waves. 

ZOoX,  V.  praise ;  ttjoIao,  praising,  n., 
praise;  pi.  njolcA,  praises. 

Oj6ce,  night,  is  usually  in  poetry  pro- 
nounced ee. 

R|i)n,  a  pointed  end,  a  promontory, 
an  ending  of  a  line  in  poetry, 
rhyme,  harmony,  music. 

SAncuj5,  coveted,  yearned  for. 


Saoi,  a  sage,  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 

letters. 
ScAp,  scattered,  shed. 
5uAn,  rest ;  pAoj  j-uah,  at  rest. 
CaLIa,  a  hall;  pi ,  caIIajo. 
CeAtijAiTt,  (/en.  CeAioitA,  Tara,  from 

ceo,  warm,  sunny ;  and  njun,  a 

fortified  place.    (See  note  at  foot 

of  song.) 
Cft^c,  time,   special   time,   ir  ATjAiij 

z\ii\t,  it  is  seldom  a  time  that. 


\ 


THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  TARA  S  HALLS. 
Vom—''  Molly  a  Stoir." 

2lt)  c]tu]c,  bo  x^'^V  ^1^1  J^AlU^b  *t)  |ii3 

Ma  5Aece  ceolc<x  b^ni)', 
TZ'A,  '\i  bAllAjb  'CeArbjt^x  'rJOjf  'i?r)  a  lii|8e 

"S^V  t^eAjai'Ab  ceojl,  i)0  itfup: 

2t)AIt    fUb    C^    *!}    C-AM),    CllAjb    CAjlC,    pAOj    COC> 

'C^  'c^]l,  'f  A  clu  ]:ao^   fiicvr); 
21' I*  c|toi6ue,  'f*Ar)cu]5  ttjoIca  ceo, 

11- 
Ml  cluirjcAjt  cfiujc  TiA  'CeArbfiA  cfteug  ' 

^eA|*5  cftu|i)r)iu5A6  bAT),  i)o  fAO), 
Oijt,  -puASitAi:)!;  1   bejc  ^gacca,  i^aoh, 

'puAirt?  b|a]|*ce  ceiib  Y<^  ihO|6ce  ! 

2t)A|l    fW^    80    'r)    C-|'AOj|ipACC,    'r    AOAtb    L\K\ 

21  buf5CA|i  1  50  beo, 
2lcc  'r)UA]|t  A  bjtircAji  cfioj&e  *5  a  ciiC\6a6, 
2l|5  ]:oilpu5A6  ^  be|C  beo. 

CeAit)A]|t,  the  Irish  name  of  Tara,  Latinized  Temora,  is  derived  :— 
^1)  According  to  the  Four  Masters,  from  Cca,  the  name  of  the  first  queen 
\?ho  dwelt  on  that  royal  hill;  and  n^Cita,  an  old  Irish  word  signifying  rampart, 
fortified  place,  palace,  protected  mound,  hill — found  in  its  Latin  derivative 
murus,  a  wall :  (2)  From  ceA5,  a  house,  and  n;uf; ;  (3)  from  cca^,  a  house; 
and  mott,  large. 

None  of  those  derivation  is  satisfactory-  The  last  (cGAg-ioon)  cannot  be 
received,  for  it  is  no  way  special.  The  suffix  u)d]\,  being  the  part  of  the  ccm- 
pound  that  stamps  the  •'  residence  of  the  Irish  Kings,"  with  special  signifi- 
cancy,  should  be  pronouiioed  openly  and  in  full,  as  in  the  compounds  C^x'^.^i^- 
njofi,  Tramore ;  ^ilbAtj-mon,  Jvonuiore ;  now  in  the  word  (CeAibA]^).t^Airt, 
the  second  syllable  is  pronounced  curtly,  and  without  the  accent.  Again 
oji  as  an  adjective  following  in  gramatical  order  the  noun  coAj,  mas.  gende^, 
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Bhould  not  be  aspirated ;  but  in  ceAtfiATti,  it  is  aspirated.  Summing  up, 
then,  these  reasons,  the  weight  of  probability  lies  against  supposing  that  the 
adjective  n)b\\,  great,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  word. 

2t)uTt  and  mofi  are  the  only  terras  about  which  there  is  question  amongst 
the  ancients  or  moderns.  The  nature  of  the  place  of  which  ZeAn)A]p.  is  the 
name,  and  its  history  favor  the  conclusion  that  iijCin  is  the  second  part  of 
the  compound  term. 

But  is  it  the  term  ceA5,  a  house;  or  is  it  CeA,  the  name  of  the  Milesian 
queen,  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  word  ?  It  is  very  likely  neither  of  them 
forms  a  component  part  of  CeArrjAin.  (2)  CeA5-rburi,  a  house-stronghold,  or 
house  enclosure,  does  not  sound  well ;  besides  CeAnjA]ti  was  the  name,  not  of 
the  house  or  palace  alone,  but  of  the  entire  hill. 

(1)  CeA,  then,  must  be  the  prefix  of  n;un?  And  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  the  authority  of  the  *'  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland" —  "  It  is  from 
her  it  was  called,  i.e.,  from  Cga,  daughter  of  Lughaidh  and  wife  of  Eremhon, 
who  requested  of  her  husband  a  choice  hill,  as  her  dower,  in  whatever  place 
she  should  select  it,  that  she  might  be  interred  therein,  and  that  her  mound 
and  her  grave-stone  should  be  thereon  raised,  and  where  every  prince  ever 

to  be  born  of  her  should  dwell The  hill  she  selected  was  Druim- 

Caein,  i.e.  Ze^\n)A'\^"  (vol.  I.,  p.  31,  second  edition).    CeA,  is  not  the  prefix. 

"  This  derivation  is  however,"  says  Dr,  O'Donovan,  *•  legendary,  for  CeA- 
tbATft  was  very  common  in  Ireland  as  a  woman's  name;  and  it  was  applied 
to  more  hi'.ls  than  CeATi)AiTt  in  Meath;  as,  Teamhair  Luachra,  in  Kerry,  and 
Tr.amhair  Bhrogha-Niadh,  in  Leinster.  In  Cormac's  Glossary,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Teamhair  of  a  house  means  a  grianan,  i.e.,  a  bower,  balcony  ;  and 
that  CeATi)A|n  of  the  country  means  a  hill  commanding  a  pleasant  prospect."— 
iVb/e,  p.  31. 

(4  j  From  this,  then,  it  is  plain  that  CeArbAiti  means  a  sunny  mound,  or  a 
sunshiny  (ceo)  enclosure  {rx)w\\),  a  fortified  palace  having  a  pleasant  prospect. 
This  being,  according  to  Cormac  king  and  archbishop,  and  the  most  learned 
Irishman  of  the  tenth  century,  the  meaning  of  the  name  "eArijAiri;  its  deriva- 
tion is  plainly  from  ceo,  warm,  sunshiny,  and  njutt,  a  fortified  enclosure  ^  mound, 
or  hill, 

EXERCISE  CXXIX. 
VOCABULARY. 


I)tieu5,  n.,  a  lie;  v.  to  cajole. 

cni<i.  country. 

tJuccAf,  gen.  buccAif,  native  country, 

eu5A6,  perishing. 

l^jAtt,  slanting 

luce  ciu]nrce,  listeners. 

Vi)'S\iAc,  morrow. 


RCtrj,  a  secret,  love,  fond  one. 
5einD,  to  sing. 

Su]n]6  {sir-y),  a  lover,  a  wooer. 
UAirt),  grave. 

^l")Plo  (from  U]rr;e,  about,  arOv^nd), 
turn  round,  move  from. 


SHE  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  LAND. 
I^orjo — "  VoxcA]\  Ai)  boitAf." 

1- 

'S  5A1)  Ajiab  A^n  A  fujiiigib  *3  a  b|teii5A&. 

2lcc  ujrnpi^eAT)!)  50  fruAii  6  fni]l]b  jao  fAO], 

Ojji  c<v  A  cjtoj&e  le  p-A  ce|le  '5  a  eusAb. 
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II- 
Bu6  ]A&  Ab|ia]T)  buccA]|*  A  z]]i    \:^]\}  bo  fe]T)r), 

}i]VV  5AC  feAjifA  b*  A|t  ^]l  lejf  bo  TbeArb<xtiA8. 
O  'r  beA5  l^'^I^^  l^'cr  clu|r)|*ce  a  ceolcA  b|r)rj; 

21  C]tO|6e  be]C  *5  a  b|i]feA6  jap  CAbA]tA&. 

Ill- 
4Do  rbA^jt  fe  b'  a  Ttur) ;  Asuf*  b'euj  ye  b'A  c|t]c : 

So  At)  Ttjeub  bj  '5A  ceAr)3Ail  A]jt  caIaii): 
M)  luAC  *5Ab]:Af  c|ton)-5iil  a  q]te  aoi;)  ]*5ic, 

'S  V]  b&|6  'b-pAb  5A1;  A  c6]le  at)  uaitt)  |:AUAri7. 

!"• 

O!    b^Al)   UA]Tt)   6]  'f   Al)   ^|C  b-^^U^l  T)A  5Aec'  3]t^]T)e  ^]A|t, 

'MuA^jt  5eAlleAt)i)  Tl^^  tt)^|xac  5l6itAC : 

fiej^b    f0]lf|U5A6    A]|t   A    -pUAT)    mA|t    ITOlSeAb    AI?    |A|t 

O  t;-a  bjl  ii)i;|*e  ]:&|T)  a  cA  bfiouAC. 

EXERCISE  CXXX. 
VOCABULARY. 


\ 


CA0]6eA!j  (from  cao]6,  to  lament),  a 
pelican,  a  barnicle ;  caoidgvM) 
Aot)\\AC,  a  lonely  pelican — a 
term  commonly  applied  to  one 
"who  has  no  friends  and  is  quite 
alone. 

ClAoiocATt,  are  subdued,  broken. 

t)Airij,  kindred. 


T^eAfbA,  henceforth. 

lAfAb   (from  Uf,  to  light  up),  to 

bloom. 
^HoADAo,  to  perish, 
OfHA,  a  sigh. 

Seoo,  a  jewel,  a  precious  thing. 
CejlseAOi  v.,  to  cast,  to  fling. 


*TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 
y^orjr) — «'Co]llce  bUtii)^." 

1- 
T^  |l6f  b^]3|015AC  AT)  C-fAT^TtA^S  lejl*  ^&]T)  A]jt  Af)  5-oitAo5, 

<t)'  ^"f  A  cuaUacc  t)a  fjejTbe,  be|c  eu5CA  A||i  5AC  cAob; 
3ai)  AOi)  tioj*  Arb^iT)  5AolTr)A|t,  3AT)  bUc,  le  'b-|:u]l  bA|TT?, 
he  lAfA&j  tio  ofOA  CAbA]|ic  Ai|t  A]|*  bo  50  I'-^irb. 

II- 

Hi  ^^st^Ab  leAC  p^ji)  cu,  l6  rt)eA6A6  a]|i  ai)  ^eus, 

3at)  bo  cejl3eAT)  a  coblAb,  we^XT)  ^^  SaoIca  50  b-^u3  : 

1^  ^]c  A  rr)-b&i6|jt  yeAfbA  3AC  l^  A^f  3^6  0]6ce, 
Le|f  i;a  jtofAjb  5At)  bUc  a'j*  3At)  bAUb  'bo  lu|6e. 
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in- 

*S  t)UAi]t  ^AliiijeAf  o  ?)A  feo(b|b  ai)  rs^jTb  a'p  ai)  bl^c, 
'NuAijt  A  clAO]bcA]t  T)<x  c|to]6ce,  ]*cAp  fUAjtCAf  A*!*  feup, 
C]A  be|&A&  lt)A]t  CA0]6eAl)  A01)pAC,|*A  c-f  aoJaI^o  le]f  f  ^|i). 

EXERCISE  CXXXI. 
VOCABULARY. 


CoisniSeAc,  foreign. 

fleA&,afeast;  ^ren.  ^rlejde  ;  bunn  ha 
|:lei6e,  at  the  feast;  ion;pu75, 
turn,  change,  around  it;  bunn 
means  bottom,  foot. 


Co|n5foU,  connection,  acquaintance, 
U\  AiTi  l^lATt,  the  day  decUning. 
i)lublAc  {shoolach,  s.,  followed  by  f 
sounds  like  sh),   a  traveller,  a 
walker ;  from  tjubAl,  to  walk. 


AS  SLOW  OUR  SHIP, 
l^otjij— 2lo  CAjljO  b'  ^i^5  tije  'njo  8ja|5." 

T- 

2l]3  tt)-^")  b'Ajt  loi)3  At)T)  A5A]6  5AOC  ceATjo, 
Le'  ftAib  A  feolcA  Iioi^ca, 

<t)0    C/j&^eA&    At)    b|lAC    A    fCGAC    o'l)    3-C|tA1)t) 

Ciirt)  A1)  cuAjtJ,  ^b'f^5  fj,  r]i)ce. 
2t)A|i  fub  If  tt^aU  A|t  ffubAl  'x  at)  c-fljge 

6  A|tAf  5]ta6AC  A|t  5-c^ftibe, 
2li]t  A  T)-^ornpu|5eAi)i)  cIaot}ca  uitjaI'  Aft  3-c|iOj6e, 

2t)A]t  Ai)  lor)5-bitAC  fSAOjlce  ai;o  ^jftbe. 

II- 
21)3  rneAbjiiigAS  ai)  Art)',  cuA]b  cajic  rt)A|t  ceo 

t^eATi)-b]ti5rbA|i,  'bin)t)  i)a  plejbe ; 
Bj6eAt)t)  b|toi)  A'f  5^]|tbeocAf  f]0|t-beo, 

'3  A  ti)eAr5A6  laji  Aft  5-cleibe; 
*S  't)uA]]t  6u|*u]5eAi)i)  ceolcA  fUc  Y  at)  b-ple]8, 

5ac  c^^li&eACC  65  a'i*  Cfioj6Ari)Ail — 
4t)V]i  fAt)  'i)t)Ati  i)-b]Ai3,  b]&eAT)t)  cuAC  A|n  leid 

'<t)ul    CAjtC,    'f    '5    A    6l    50    fAO]CArt)A]l. 

HI- 
21  b-c^|ic]b  co|3]i]5eACA,  Ai)  c|ta, 

<Do  c]6rt)ii]b  |t)ufo  Y  3leAt)r)CA; 
'S  T^^c  i)|&  f<x  blac,  Acc  eAfbA  5fi^6 

*S  Ai)  co]i)3|oll  cAori)  bo  fAt)cu|3*, 
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Bus  tDOjt  A1)  i-oUf  A^^i  4i|t  3-c]ioi6e, 
3iir  b^jtjt  A||t  AOibi)eA|*  fA05<vlcA, 

2li;i)  AO|i;--pe-(\cc  c;x|ftbe  '|*  5aoIca. 

2t)A]t   f|ubUc   TO^jt,   A^5   AtbAjtC   ffAfl, 

3o  hjaU  a]5  ccacc  i;a  b-o|6ce, 
2l|5  b|teACi7U5A6  ajji  ai}  l<v  A)fi  p|A]t 

Ko|rb  eiilu5<N6  uA&e  co]6ce: 

O  bfiuACAib  5A|i|i  D^  })-uc<]tve, 
'C]'^  locjtAi)  3eAl  17A  l)-6|5e  fe^jto* 
"Cjie  i)eulcA  Aoife  a']*  ciirbA, 

EXERCISE  CXXXII. 
VOCABULARY. 


fll5ne,  mind,  temper,  spirit,  affection^ 

l)i\r-bTi<ilc,  a  deaih-judgiuent. 

bAo5Al,  danger. 

l)noroUaA6,  inciting. 

CA]t-ne]tx)  (from  civt,  of  battle; 
tteim,  power),  triumph,  glory 
after  battle,  pride  of  soul,  jubila- 
tion. 


SinreAtt,  sires, ancestors, progenitors, 

from  re  At),  adj., 
CtiuaiII)5,  v.,   to   pollute,  disgrace, 

shame. 
Ctt)llvAn,  torch,  a  lamp,  a  lantern,  a 

flambeau,  diminutive  of  cti]Ur|6 

a  torch,  a  lamp. 
Cjiflir,  bushy  locks,  ringlets   (Eug. 

trellis). 


on  !  BLAME  NOT  THE  BARD, 

Foou— "  CAicifi)  cjniAi." 

V 
H^  C65  Ajfx  AT7  b-^|l(*,  n)'A  euliti5eAr)r)  ^<v'i)  5-cluAn, 
'N   A  rr)-b]6eAi;Tj  l'05-clAOi;  a]5  yov6]b  ^ao|   ^|tb-ciiA6  50 

buAi), 
TO^  A  TTj^ft^eAC  5A1)  c|tA0CA8,  'i*  l6  b-w<^lI),  v)  f^  If  IuJa 
21  66At)fA6  5AC  5A]|*5e,  a  boi]t  c6|rt)  A5uf  clu : 
2lt)  ceub,  c^  'i)Oi|*  "TiDce  A]]t  At;  5-ccol-c|iu|c  56  fATjT), 
4^0  feolpAb  A  5-c|ao)6e  t)^n?Ab  ai)  bs\|*-5AC  50  ceAT)Tp; 
*S  Ai)  ceAD^A,  t;ac  f|leAi)i)  Acc  n)ll-fftiic  t;<x  5-clAon, 
Bu6  cu]lce<\c  ]  A|5  bftofbugAb  5ft^6A  cijte  t;<v  b-pi^r) — 
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II- 

*S  At)  C|t0|6e  cix66a  b|t||*co,  \y^,]i  b'  ^e(b||i  a  clAO^beAS 
Ca]C|:)6  6A5CAO|r)  a  |:joii-fl]acc  bejc  ]:Alii|5ce  6't)  c-|*a05aI, 
0||%  II*    b^|*-b|ae)C  a    co|*a]1)c,  'y  v]   b-pujl  a  cun)Ai;i)  5<xu 

bAOJAl. 

'C^  A  cIai)  5AP  Aor)  ceApo^r?  Tt)u|t  i>b6At)^A]6  f]Ab  |?eAU, 
*S  Toufi  b-ciauAiU|5ib  A  f(i)|*eA|t  a]5  101DP05A6  le  S^'^^^i 
*S  Ai)  c|tiUfeAu,  c<v  A|5  UfAb,  t^lS^  c^ime  5AC  l^, 
Mac  ]*5]obcA]t  o'l;  5-c^fti)  6,  a]II  a  b-|:u|l  6i|te  b'A  c|t^6A6. 

Ill- 
t^^  C65  A]]t  AT)  b-p|le  A  bejc  a|5  f]0|t-b6Ai)A8  |tAr)r), 
*S  Ai)  c-olc,  T)Ac  1)  bS^i)  le|5eA|*,  bo  b|b|teA6  le  5fieAi)T) : 
BibeAb  A|5e  acc  leap  feoccuji*,  ^y  Ia|*|:ai6  50  bco 
21  |iof5A  cite  b|iAC  ciirb^v  idaji  ai)  5111AI}  cjie  fl<vrf)  ceo : 
<DeAr)f*Ai6  iobbA]]tc  bo  Bntioi)  be  v^  beiif*A|b,  a  b|beAi;p 
43'a  feolAb  Aj]t  rpGAjibAll  le  |:^tMb  a  cl<voi), 
'S  le  bUoig  i;a  5-c|tAob  5U\f,  a  z<x  >*|5ce  Ai]t  a  ceAnr) 
^IJAjt  Ai)  3r^<^i^5>  ^15  1"^l^c  b|05v\lcA]|*,  ]:<xl6cA]&,  f&  a  Iaui) 

!"• 
2lcc  3]6  5ii|t  eiilu|5  bo  Tb6|i-c6]!i7,  Ti)<\]t  Ajflinj  rjA  b-o|6ce 
Be]6]&  b*Aji)n)  bV  luv\&  A|5  ai)  b-|:]le  a  cojbce 
2l()  c]i^  If  rno  -puAjtCAi*  Ai]t  A  A|5i)e  le  fexit), 
Bejbib  AI5  fe]i)i}]rt7  50  b-^jtb-bii^rj  bo  leAccfioit)  '|*  bo  leuo: 
Cluii)|:i6  Ai;  co|5]t]5eAc  bo  5a|icA-cftO|&e  fjoji, 
BACpAjb  6a5cao|1)  bo  cU\||t|*i5e  CA]t  tduiji  a'i*  cA|t  qp, 
'S  bo  ci5eA]ti;Aib,  a|3  ceAT)i)Ab  i;a  fUbitAjbe  bo  b'  cIao|6, 
Sjlfl^  beo]-i<\  i;a  c]tuA|5e  l6  ceAUi)  b|tn*ce  cpojbe. 


ZivV'^,  dear,  fond,  beloved. 

Cttuic,  Welsh  criodd,  Lat.  Crotta, 
already  defined,  a  hump,  a  sniail 
harp  ;  ClX\fir<'^c,  a  liarp. — "  The 
C]tu|c  was  a  six-strinj^ed  instru- 
inent,usedof  old  in  ScoUaad  and 
Ireland." 

"Tliectiuic  and  the  cU\nroAc 
differed  only  iu  this,  that  the 


EXERCISE  CXXXIII. 
VOCABULARY. 

strings  of  the  former  were  cat- 
gut,  those  of  the  latter   were 


brass  wire." 
CuiHo,   a  fetter,   a  bond,  n  chain; 

VUATi-cuir)5,  the  cold  cLain. 
CuibitAc,  fetters. 
t^cAlb,  V.  to  frame,  to  fashion,  to 

twine. 
t)Uoj5,  a  wreath. 


/ 
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Qo]^Ac,  knowing,  acquainted  with; 
root,  eol;  knowledge;  coUf,  the 
same;  neAii)-eol5Ac,  not  ac- 
quainted with. 

JS^irSCvXc,  a  hero,  a  champion. 

lujnne,  mirth,  melody,  glee,  the 
chorus,  burden  of  a  song. 

Oireo5./.,  a  blast,  a  gust,  a  breeze. 

Siuxjftc,  sweet,  pleasant. 


5uAinCv\r,  pleasanty. 

5uv\|xc-rA0|,  a  man  of  sprightliness 

and  sport. 
5a5Ai5il,  jollity,  from  ri^S^J^c,  jolly, 

merry  ;  root,  rUo,  sap. 
5ur)fJDAc,  adj.  joyous,  merry,  jocund, 

glad,  mirthful;  from   rurjnt»    or 

runr)-,  mirth,  joy,  as  expressed 

in  music  and  melody. 


DEAR  HARP  OF  MY  COUNTRY. 

Fonr)— "  LAf)5ol]V' 
1- 

Bj  |:uAjt-cii]i;5  t)<x  co|*b<x  ojic  |:^ir5ce  50  ceAtjt); 
<Do  co]5  TT)^  Af  5eibeAl,  b'  6(p  tio  CLi|biie<\c  bejc  ^5A0|lce, 

^Iji  bo  ceiibAjb  f5e]c  5Aece,  ^y  ^olix||*  ]*<\0]t-|t<vt7i7. 
B1  |:uA]rt)  ^'ui^bAC  ireACA  tio  b'  AC|tA|5e  ^p  bu6  b|r)r)e, 

21)5  ^^^r^cc  bo  ceiibv\,  'bj  fiiAijrbAjt,  curt)  ceo|l ; 
2lcc  bjb]!*  CO  r)eATT)-e6l5AC  A]|t  fuAficAp  '|*  a]]i  luir)r)e 

3o  TT?-b|i||*eAi)0  Ai)  b|toi)  cftf  bo  ftt5Ai5|l  50  ^6\{L 

V' 
Sl^O  A5Uf  beAT)i)ACc  le  bo  b|r)i>5Aecib,  *cftu|c  C|t0]rt7, 

So  Ar)  bUojj  bei5|0i)AC  b^ocA,  ho  beAupAii?'  a  beAlb, 
"Ceib,  -w  cobAjl  |:aoj   |*5^|l  loi;i;|tA]5    5<v]jice  ai|i  bo  fiiATj 
c]torr7, 
50  b-]:<x5Aib    n^euiiA  r;]Of*  ]xuArf)A  A]]t  bo  ceiibAjb  C]U[)\ 

f  CAlb. 

2t)^  bi  c|io]6e  S^irolS  ctieuT;ri7Ai|i,  ci|t-5fxa6A]5,  vo  fUAitc- 

fAOI, 

'5'a  5-co|t|tii5ii8,  A15  ej|*beACc  l6  feii)t)]rD  a|i  r)-b^orj, 
t^i  ftA|b  A0t)Art7-|*A  Acc  oiceo5  r)QAn)-h]\]-^n}^]i  tja  Iiiac5A0|c*, 
2l5uf  uA|C-|*e  bo  cajojc  ai)  i*niA|rt)  b\i)i)  ^n)<\\\% 

(Original.) 
I. 

Dear  Harp  of  my  country  !  in  darkness  I  found  thee, 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  haa  hung  o'er  thee  long, 
Wlien  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp !  I  unbound  thee, 

And  gave  all  thy  cords  to  light,  freedom,  and  song  1 
The  warm  lay  of  love  and  the  light  note  of  gladness 

Have  waken'd  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thrill ; 
But,  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  th    deep  sigh  of  sadness, 

That  ev'n  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  stiU. 
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II. 
Dear  Harp  of  my  country  !  farewell  to  thy  numbers, 

This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we  shall  twine ; 
Go,  sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  fame  on  thy  slumbers, 

Till  touch'd  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  than  mine. 
If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover, 

Have  throbb'd  at  our  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone ; 
I  was  but  as  the  wind,  passing  heedlessly  over, 

And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  wak'd  was  thy  own. 

EXERCISE  CXXXIV. 
VOCABULARY. 


Cufcu^Aft,  requital. 
t)eoitAi6,  an  exile,  from  beo\\^  a  tear. 
StteAb,  to  beat,  to  lash  severely  to 
torment. 


5Ati;A]lr,  resemblance ;  from  t^rbA]'., 

like,  resembling. 
5AlcA]nc  (from  fXAl,  heel),  treading, 
trampling. 
Mount  Sion  is  called  by  the  people  5liAb  SiAi),  {pr.  Shee-aum) ; 
voc.  case,  "  0  holy  Sion,"  a  KAorij  S]^]r),  {Sheeawin). 


THE  parallel;  or,  "yes,  sad  one  of  sion. 

2lrj  cofArbUcc. 

Vom — "^ifi  AX)  tt)-bA]le  1*0  c;£v  ax)  CCilvioiji?." 

^<x  beift  fAtbAjlc  b|i6j;<v  *t^\\x  x'\o]\'Ci(K\te  cl^jbe 
2loi)  corbA]tcA  c|i;r6  ajji  bA^rb  Asuf*  5<\ol, 

Jl*  beAftbcA  5U|t  uA^c-fe,  a  c|iiiA5-6eo]tAib  -plejbe, 
Maott)  SjAjU,  bo  cA]i)]c  fl|occ  6||teAt)i)  '5Uf  fjol. 

11- 
^)ati  cu,  c^  A]t  ]t]5eAcc  ]:ao]  5eu|t-ceAT)A]*  b|if|TC, 

"5^X  cujce  6  r)-A  ceAT)i?,  z\  ad  cfa6fi)-^leAf5  'i^i)  a  lu|8e 
'C''\  A  bAjlce  'f  A  j-jt^ibe  n)A]i  -pAfAC  b^i)  f5]i]0fCA, 

'Sa  5-ceA|ic-U]t  Ai)  Ue   x^Vh  ^'^  ^  ST^l^U  't)    ^jf  ^"^ 

pAO].* 

in- 

2^A]t  bo  cIat?,  c^  a  beo|iA|6e  l^|i  b6cA]|*  -pilleAb, 

p'^SA]!  bAii*  -pAb  o'l;  TT7-bA]le  a  bejc  adi?,  bu6  h  'Kr)]Arj, 

2t)A]t  bo  fljocc,  c^  A  fliocc-]*Ai7,  l^ji  bub-b|aoi.    oa    C]lle, 
21  Tr)eorb|tA&  lAece  lAr)|iAcc^  bA|cce  a  5-C|vM). 

*  "  Her  sun  is  gone  down  while  it  is  yet  day." — Jerom.,  xv.  9. 
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ri^   A   b-iiA|fle  'i;i:)   a    fsUbAjb  '5111*  a  c]teur)-^ilt  5AU 
buAi6, 
*S  DA  ceolcA  lY  b]T)r)e  bo  c]5  6  t)-a  cl^|t|'A]5, 

Se  ]f  fATbAjl  bo]b  ofi)A]5eAl  i;a  5A0]ce  a||i  uaitt?- 


2lcc  ^uAijt  cu  bo  cu|cu5A&,  b]  't)  n)^]iAC  a  |*0]lf*ii5A6 
<Do  c|5  'tj-^if  Ai)  bubcA|Tj,  b'A  ^Ab  ]  AT)  0]6ce, 

*S  AT)  |i]5-fUc  bo  5|teAb  cu,  |:u<x&  ai)  T)ArbAb  a  ]:ojI]*ii5<n6 
2t}A|i  5|olcAC,  c^  bjtjfce  oy  bo  corbAjji   5AI)  Aor)  bpig. 

6|n  AT)  ciTAC  fOAjib  b&(]t^eA6  at)  6i|t-cACA]|if  Ijoce, 
Bl  '3<v  cujt    le    T)-A    belli    fSp)  Y  ^^^    <^^IT^»  ceAjtc    at) 
cfipc, 
*S    cu)jt   5^|iibeAf  Aj]t  T)A   bAOjoe,   ]:ao]   t)-a   3eu|tceA!)Ar 
rii)ce, 
2lt)  UA|1  6  t;a  caIIa]6'  'f  6  t)-a  Iuit)5]|*  At)  TSH^^* 

Tj-UAifi  bo  cujc  ti^aIacc  T)e(TT)e,  b]  a  b-cA]]*3e,  30  boUc 
2liit   A   ceAUA]&  Y    Ajji   A   ceAT)|:A]|ic  lucc-c|ieAcrA,   50 

C^OITJ, 

'S  .^AO]  leirtrsior?  K^  ^eiite  'r  A]3  CT)iiTi)63  ^Ao^  fAUc,! 
Bj  bAi;|ii3eAi)  t)a  ]ii3<xcc  '3  a  xa\za]]xc  30  Iott).§ 


THE  PARALLEL  ;    Or,  **  YES,  SAD   ONE  OF  SION." 


lOriginall 
I. 
Yes,  sad  one  of  Sion — if  closely  resembling, 

In  shame  and  in  sorrow,  thy  withered-up  heart; 
If  drinking  deep,  deep,  of  the  same  "  cup  of  trembling" 
Could  make  us  thy  childi-en — our  parent  thou  art. 

*  "  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  forsaken." — Jsaias,  Ixii.  4. 

t  "  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased,  the  golden  city  ceased." — Idem.,  xiv.  4. 

X  "  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave." — Idem.,  xv.  11. 

§  "  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  the  Lady  of  Kingdoms." — Idem.,  47,  v. 
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II. 

Like  thee  doth  our  nation  lie  conquer'd  and  broken, 
And  fall'n  from  her  head  is  the  once  royal  crown  ; 

In  her  streets,  in  her  halls,  Desolation  hath  spoken, 
And,  "  while  it  is  day  yet,  her  sun  hath  gone  down !" 

III. 

Like  thine  doth  her  exile,  'mid  dreams  of  returning, 
Die  far  from  the  home  it  were  life  to  behold — 

Like  thine  do  her  sons,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning, 
Remember  the  bright  things  that  bless'd  them  of  old. 

IV. 

Ah  !  well  may  w^e  call  her,  like  thee,  "  The  Forsaken," 
Her  boldest  are  vanquished,  her  proudest  ^^re  slaves; 

And  the  harps  of  her  minstrels,  when  gayest  they  waken, 
Have  breathings  as  sad  as  the  wind  over  graves. 

V. 

Yet  hadst  thou  thy  vengeance — ^yet  came  there  t-ie  morrow, 
That  shines  out  at  last  on  the  longest  dark  night, 

"When  the  sceptre  that  smote  thee  with  slavery  and  sorrow 
Was  shiver' d  at  once,  like  a  reed  in  thy  sight ! 

VI. 

When  that  cup,  which  for  others  the  proud  Golden  City 
Had  brimm'd  full  of  bitterness,  drench'd  her  own  lips, 
And  the  world  she  had  trampled  on,  heard  without  pity 
The  howl  in  her  halls,  and  the  cry  from  her  ships! 

VII. 

When  the  curse  Heaven  keeps  for  the  haughty  came  over 
Her  merchants  rapacious,  her  rulers  unjust, 

And — a  ruin,  at  last,  for  the  earth-worm  to  cover — 
"  The  Lady  of  Kingdoms"  lay  low  in  the  dust ! 


THE  CELTIC  TONGUE. 

[These  lines,  taken  from  a  beautiful  piece  which  appeared  in  The  Nation  of  the  1st  of 
November,  1862.  arc  very  soul-inspiring,  full  of  hiitoric  truth,  and  of  power.  The  wriujr 
k  unknown  to  the  author  of  this  volumej. 

I. 

Ay,  build  ye  up  the  Celtic  tongue  above  O'Curry's  grave ; 

Speed  the  good  work,  ye  patriot  souls  who  long  your  land  to  save. 

Who  long  to  light  the  flame  again  on  Freedom's  altar  dead, 

Who  long  to  call  the  glories  back  from  hapless  Erin  fled. 

Who  long  to  gem  lier  sadden'd  brow  with  queenly  wreath  again, 

And  raise  a  warrior  people  up,  a  Nation  in  her  train. 

Speed  then  the  work ;  be  scorn  our  lot,  our  ancient  pride  is  flown. 

If  midst  the  nations  on  the  earth  we  stand  in  shame  alone. 
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Throughout  the  lovely  land  of  vines,  where  dwells  the  lively  Gaul, 

They  speak  the  tongue  of  Charlemagne  in  cot,  and  bower,  and  hall. 

Where  Spain  extends  her  sun-loved  realms,  from  prince  to  muleteer, 

The  language  of  the  mighty  Cid  still  strikes  the  listening  ear. 

Their  olden  tongue  still  speak  the  tribes  the  Danube's  banks  along ; 

The  German  loves  the  rushing  speech  that  swells  in  Schiller's  song ; 

By  Tiber's  stream  are  uttered  yet,  as  in  the  golden  days, 

the  music-tones  of  Dante's  lyre,  of  Petrarch's  loving  lays. 

And  we,  who  own  that  tongue  of  tongues  that  saints  and  sages  spoke, 

Have  bowed  our  very  minds  beneath  the  Saxon's  galling  yoke. 

And  clothe  the  thoughts  that  make  our  hearts  with  Celtic  ardour  glow 

In  words  that  chill  the  lips  they  touch,  like  flakes  of  winter  snow. 

The  Saxon  tongue  !     Why,  we  should  hate  this  speech  we  love  so  welll 

The  Saxon  tongue  of  Saxon  guile  it«  fraudful  accents  tell. 

Oft  to  our  trusting  Irish  ears  it  syllabled  foul  lies — 

Methinks  such  tongue  the  Serpent  spoke  to  Eve  in  Paradise. 

Ah  !  cease  that  alien  speech — too  long  its  hollow  sounds  have  rung, 
And  pour  ye  forth  from  Celtic  lips  the  rushing  Celtic  Tongue. 

II. 

The  Celtic  Tongue  !  the  Celtic  Tongue  !  why  should  its  voice  be  still, 

When  all  its  magic  tones  with  old  and  golden  glories  thrill — 

When,  like  an  aged  bard,  it  sings  departed  warriors'  might — 

When  it  was  heard  in  kingly  halls  where  throng'd  the  brave  and  bright — 

When  oft  its  glowing  tales  of  war  made  dauntless  hearts  beat  high — 

When  oft  its  tales  of  hapless  love  drew  tears  from  beauty's  eye  ? 

Grand  tongue  of  heroes  !  how  its  tones  upon  the  gale  uprose. 

When  great  Cuchullin's  Red  Branch  Knights  rushed  down  upon  their  foes; 

And  how  its  accents  tired  the  brave  to  struggle  for  their  rights. 

When  from  thy  lips  they  burst  in  flames,  Con  of  the  Hundred  Fights ! 

Or  when  the  breeze  its  war-cries  bore  across  that  gory  plain, 

Where  royal  Brian  cheered  his  hosts  to  battle  with  the  Dane. 

Oh,  who  may  fire  our  sluggish  hearts  Uke  them  to  dare  and  do  ? 

When  shall  we  see  thy  hke  again,  O  hero-soul'd  Boru  ? 

Sweet  tongue  of  bards !  how  swelled  its  tones  in  lofty  flights  of  song, 
When  white-robed  minstrels  deftly  swept  the  sounding  chords  along  I 
WTien  Oisin  touch'd  the  trembling  strings  to  hymn  the  Fenian  name, 
Mlien  thrill'd  thy  l}Te,  fond  Fionbell,  with  gallant  Osgar's  fame. 
Alike  'twould  tell  of  ladye-love  and  chief  of  princely  line — 
Fair  Aileen  now  the  poets  sung,  and  now  the  Geraldine. 
'Twas  music's  self — that  barded  tongue,  till  iron  days  began. 
Then  swell'd  its  swan-like  strains,  and  died  with  thee,  O'Carolan ! 

In  dulcet  tones  the  wide  world  o'er  though  gifted  bards  have  sung, 
Yet  sweeter  sounds  thy  minstrelsy,  soul-ioothing  Celtic  Tongue. 

III. 

The  Celtic  Tongue !  the  Celtic  Tongue !  no  more  in  bower  and  hall 
Where  Rank  holds  sway  or  Beauty  reigns,  its  liquid  accents  fall 
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Far  from  the  courts  of  Pride  and  Power,  within  the  lowly  cot 
It  finds  a  home — that  outlaw'd  tongue — the  poor  despise  it  not. 
But  still  upon  the  mountain  heath,  or  in  the  moonlit  vale, 
In  that  sweet  speech  the  shepherd  sings,  the  lover  breathes  his  tale, 
And  oft  times  in  the  rustic  church  the  Soggarth  knows  its  might 
To  lead  the  wretch  from  shades  of  vice  to  virtue's  path  of  light. 
Oh,  on  the  sinner's  harden'd  heart  it  falls  as  dew  from  Heaven, 
The  sof*.ened  soul  dissolves  in  tears — ^he  weeps,  and  is  forgiven. 

Thus  lui%;s  amid  the  simple  poor,  forgotten  and  unknown, 

That  ancient  tongue,  that  royal  tongue,  so  prized  in  ages  flown, 

Which  came  to  make  our  isle  its  home  from  lands  'neath  orient  skies, 

Which  saw  the  wondrous  pillar-shrines  in  graceful  grandeur  rise — 

Which  echoed  in  its  days  of  pride  within  Emania's  walls. 

Through  high  Kincora's  princely  courts,  through  Tara's  regal  halls, 

Which  swelled  in  holy  song  to  Heaven  upon  the  morning  air — 

When  from  the  Sacred  Groves  went  up  the  Druid's  voice  of  prayer. 

And  oft,  in  brighter  Christian  days,  it  rose  in  holier  sti-ain 

From  Glendalough's  calm  Eden  shades,  from  Innisfallen's  fane. 

It  breathed  in  vesper  orison,  when  evening's  shadows  fell, 

From  city  shrines,  from  abbey  piles,  from  hfermit's  lonely  cell. 

It  sped  in  winged  accents  forth,  from  dawn  to  day's  last  smile, 

From  lips  of  sages,  saints,  and  kings,  throughout  our  sacred  Isle. 

Ere  Grecian  fame,,  ere  Latin  name,  from  infant  state  had  sprung. 

In  manhood's  strength  that  language  stood,  the  mighty  Celtic  Tongub  I 

IV. 

The  Celtic  Tongue  1 — then  must  it  die  ?     Say,  shall  our  language  go  ? 
No  !  by  Ulfadha's  kingly  soul !  by  sainted  Laurence,  no ! 
No  !  by  the  shades  of  saints  and  chiefs,  of  holy  name  and  high. 
Whose  deeds,  as  they  have  lived  with  it,  must  die  when  it  shall  die — 
No  !  by  the  memories  of  the  Past  that  round  our  ruin  twine — 
No  !  by  our  evening  hope  of  suns  in  coming  days  to  shine. 
It  shall  not  go — it  must  not  die — the  language  of  our  sires  ; 
While  Erin's  glory  glads  our  souls  or  freedom's  name  inspires. 
That  lingering  ray  from  stars  gone  down — oh,  let  its  light  remain  1 
That  last  bright  link  with  splendours  flown — oh,  snap  it  not  in  twain  1 
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